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CHAPTER  XLI. 

I  BRING  YOU  THREE  LETTERS — I  PRAY  YOU  READ  ONE. 

HE  partings  were  over.  Dolly 
lived  upon  that  last  farewell  for 
many  a  day  to  come.  Such  mo- 
ments are  states,  and  not  mere 
measures  of  life.  Robert  loved 
her,  she  thought  to  herself,  or  he 
would  never  have  come  back  to 
her,  and  if  he  loved  her  the  part- 
ing had  lost  its  sting.  Poor  little 
Lady  Henley  in  her  home  in  Dean's 
Yard  was  yellow  and  silent,  and 
fierce  in  her  anxiety.  What  was  it 
to  her  that  Sebastopol  was  to  fall 
before  the  victorious  armies  if  the 
price  she  had  to  pay  was  the  life 
of  her  son  ?  She  kept  up  as  best 
she  could,  but  the  strain  told  upon 
her  health  and  her  temper.  Sir 
Thomas  kept  meekly  out  of  the 
way.  The  servants  trembled  and 

gave  warning;  tne  daughters  could  not  give  warning.  Woe  betide 
Norah  if  she  were  late  for  breakfast.  Ill-fated  Bell  used  to  make 
mal-dpropos  speeches,  which  were  so  sternly  vented  upon  her  that  she 
used  to  go  off  in  tears  to  her  father.  Sir  Thomas  himself  was  in  an 
anxious,  unsettled  state,  coming  and  going  from  his  desk,  poring  over 
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maps  and  papers,  and  the  first  of  those  awful  broadsheets  of  fated 
names  overcame  him  completely.  He  burnt  the  paper,  and  would  not 
let  it  go  upstairs;  but  how  keep  out  the  lurid  gleam  of  victory  that 
was  spreading  over  the  country  ?  Her  flaming  sword  hung  over  all  their 
heads  by  one  single  thread ;  it  was  the  life  of  one  man  against  the  whole 
campaign  for  many  of  them.  Hoarse  voices  would  come  shouting  and 
shrieking  in  the  streets  ;  there  was  but  one  thought  in  everybody's  mind. 
All  day  long  it  seemed  in  the  air,  and  a  nightmare  in  the  darkness. 
Poor  Sir  Thomas  had  no  heart  to  go  out,  and  used  to  sit  gloomily  in 
a  little  back  study  with  a  wire  blind  and  four  pairs  of  .boots  and  The 
Times  and  a  blotted  cheque-book ;  he  determined  at  last  to  take  his 
wife  home  to  Yorkshire  again.  There  at  least  some  silence  was  to  be 
found  among  the  moors  and  the  rocky  ridges,  and  some  seeming  of 
peace. 

But  for  a  long  time  Lady  Henley  refused  to  go.  She  was  nearer 
Jonah  in  London,  she  said.  The  post  came  in  one  day  sooner. 
It  must  have  brought  news  to  many  an  anxious  home.  What  letters 
they  are,  those  letters  written  twenty  years  ago,  with  numbed  fingers,  in 
dark  tents,  on  chill  battle-fields,  in  hospital  wards.  All  these  corre- 
spondents are  well  and  in  good  heart,  according  to  their  own  accounts. 
They  don't  suffer  much  from  their  wounds  ;  -they  don't  mind  the  cold  ; 
they  think  of  the  dear  people  at  home,  and  write  to  them  after  a  weary 
night's  watch,  or  a  fierce  encounter,  in  the  gentlest  words  of  loving 
remembrance.  The  dying  man  sends  his  love  and  a  recommendation  for 
some  soldier's  children  or  widow  at  home ;  the  strong  man  is  ready  to 
meet  his  fate,  and  is  full  of  compassion  for  suffering.  "  I  am  writing  on 

poor 's  sabretache.  I  am  keeping  it  for  his  brother  at  home,"  says 

one.  Another  has  been  to  see  his  sick  friend,  and  sends  cheering  accounts 
of  his  state.  Then,  too,  we  may  read,  if  we  choose,  the  hearty,  ill-spelt 
correspondence  of  the  common  soldiers,  all  instinct  with  the  same  generous 
and  simple  spirit.  There  are  also  the  proclamations  of  the  generals.  The 
French  announce :  "  The  hour  is  come  to  fight,  to  conquer,  to  triumph 
over  the  demoralized  columns  of  the  enemy.  The  enterprise  is  great  and 
worthy  of  their  heroism.  Providence  appears  to  be  on  their  side,  as  well 
as  an  immense  armament  of  guns  and  forces,  and  the  high  valour  of  their 
English  allies  and  the  chosen  forces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  noble 
confidence  of  the  generals  is  to  pass  into  the  souls  of  the  soldiers."  At 
the  same  time,  as  we  read  in  the  English  correspondent's  letter,  Lord 
Eaglan  issues  his  memorandum,  requesting  Mr.  Commissary- General 
Rider  "to  take  steps  to  insure  that  the  troops  shall  all  be  provided  with 
a  ration  of  porter  for  the  next  few  days." 

There  is  the  record  of  it  all  in  the  old  newspapers.  Private  Vance's 
letters  are  not  given,  for  Dolly  kept  them  for  her  own  reading  when  they 
came  at  last.  By  the  same  mail  was  brought  news  from  the  two  last 
departing  travellers.  Marker,  who  had  brought  in  the  letters  one  evening, 
waited  to  hear  the  news. 
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"  George  !  "  cried  Dolly,  tearing  the  first  envelope  open,  and  then  half- 
laughing,  half- crying,  she  read  her  letter  out. 

Mrs.  Palmer  exclaimed,  "  Ah  !  ah  !  ah  ! — mad !  mad  1 "  at  every  other 
word. 

Marker  stood  at  the  door,  winking  away  some  tears.  Eliza  T wells, 
who  was  a  good-natured  girl,  hovered  about  in  the  darkness  outside,  and 
tumbled  over  the  umbrella-stand  in  her  excitement. 

George  seemed  in  good  spirits.  He  wrote  from  Varna.  A  previous 
packet  must  have  been  lost,  for  he  said  he  had  written  before.  This  was 
a  cheerful  and  affectionate  letter,  quite  matter-of-fact,  and  with  no  com- 
plaints or  railings  at  fate. 

"  I  daresay  people  think  me  a  great  fool,"  he  said,  "  but,  on  the  whole, 
I  don't  regret  what  I  have  done,  except  for  any  annoyance  it  may  have 
caused  you.  If  you  and  mamma  would  go  to  the  Horse  Guards  and  ask  for 
a  commission  for  me,  perhaps  two  such  pretty  ladies  might  mollify  the 
authorities.  They  say  commissions  are  not  difficult  to  get  just  now.  I 
shall  consult  the  colonel  about  it ;  I  am  to  see  him  again  in  a  day  or  two. 
I  don't  know  why  I  did  not  speak  to  him  just  now  when  he  sent  for  me." 
Then  he  went  on  to  say  that  his  Bulbul  scholarship  had  stood  him  in 
good  service,  and  his  little  Turkish  had  been  turned  to  account.  He  had 
already  passed  as  second-class  interpreter,  and  he  had  got  hold  of  some 
books  and  was  getting  on.  "  This  is  the  reason  why  the  Colonel  sent  for 
me  yesterday  morning.  I  am  Private  Vance,  remember,  only  just  out  of 
the  awkward  squad.  Our  Colonel  is  a  grand  old  man,  with  bright  eagle 
eyes,  and  the  heroic  manner.  You  would  like  him,  Dolly.  He  is  like 
one  of  your  favourite  heroes.  Do  you  remember  Aunt  Sarah's  talking  of 
David  Fane,  our  father's  old  friend  ?  When  I  found  out  who  he  was  I 
felt  very  much  inclined  to  tell  him  my  real  name.  He  said  to  me  at  once, 
'  I  see  you  are  not  exactly  what  you  appear  to  be.  If  you  will  come  to 
me  in  a  day  or  two  I  shall  be  glad  to  talk  to  you  about  your  prospects  ;  in 
the  meanwhile  don't  forget  what  a  good  influence  one  man  of  good  education 
and  feeling  can  exert  in  the  ranks  of  a  regiment.  Old  Fane  himself  is  no 
bad  specimen  of  a  true  knight ;  we  all  feel  the  better  for  knowing  him. 
He  walks  with  a  long  swift  stride  like  a  deer,  tossing  his  head  as  he  goes. 
I  have  never  seen  him  in  battle,  but  I  can  imagine  him  leading  his  men 
to  victory,  and  I  am  glad  of  the  chance  which  has  given  me  such  a  leader. 
I  wish  there  were  more  like  him.  Tell  Raban,  if  you  see  him,  that  I  am 
getting  on  very  well,  and  that,  far  from  being  a  black  sheep  here,  no 
lambskin  can  compare  with  my  pipe-clay."  Then  came  something  erased. 
"  Dearest  Dolly,  you  don't  know  what  your  goodness  has  been  to  me  all 
this  time.  I  hope  Robert  appreciates  hig  good  luck.  This  will  reach  you 
about  the  time  of  your  wedding-day.  I  will  send  you  a  little  Russian  belt 
when  I  can  find  an  opportunity.  My  love  to  them  all,  and  be  kind  to 
Rhoda,  for  the  sake  of  your  most  affectionate 

"  G.  V." 

There  was  a  P.S. 
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"  I  forgot  to  ask  you  when  I  last  wrote  whether  you  got  the  letter  I 
wrote  you  at  Cambridge,  and  if  old  Miller  gave  you  my  packet.  I  bought 
the  form  in  the  town  as  I  walked  down  to  the  boats ;  it  all  seems  a  horrid 
dream  as  I  think  of  it  now,  and  I  am  very  much  ashamed  of  that  whole 
business  ;  and  yet  I  should  like  to  leave  matters  as  they  are,  dear,  and  to 
feel  that  I  have  done  my  best  for  that  poor  little  girl.  My  love  to  old 
John  ;  tell  him  to  write.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  sickness  here, 
but  the  worst  is  over." 

The  paper  trembled  in  Dolly's  hand  as  she  dwelt  upon  every  crooked 
line  and  twist  of  the  dear  handwriting  that  wrote  "  George  is  safe." 

"  I  told  you  all  along  it  was  absurd  to  make  such  a  disturbance  about 
him.  You  see  he  was  enjoying  himself  with  his  common  associates," 
said  Mrs.  Palmer  crossly.  "  Strangely  peculiar,"  she  added  after  a 
moment.  "Dolly,  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the  dear  boy  was  a 
little ?  "  and  she  tapped  her  fair  forehead  significantly. 

"He  was  only  unhappy,  mamma,  but  you  see  he  is  getting  better 
now,"  said  Dolly. 

The  next  time  Dolly  saw  Bhoda  she  ran  up  and  kissed  her,  looking 
so  kind  that  Ehoda  was  quite  surprised  and  wondered  what  had  hap- 
pened to  make  Dolly  so  nice  again. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 
EACHEL. 

If  was  not  only  in  the  hospitals  at  Varna  that  people  were  anxious 
and  at  work  at  the  time  when  George  wrote.  While  the  English  ships 
were  embarking  their  stores  and  their  companies,  their  horses  and 
their  battalions,  transporting  them  through  surf  and  through  storm 
to  the  shores  of  the  fierce  Kussian  Empire  ;  while  Eastern  hospitals 
were  organizing  their  wards,  nurses  preparing  to  start  on  their  errand  ; 
while  generals  were  sitting  in  council, — an  enemy  had  attacked  us  at  home 
in  the  very  heart  of  our  own  great  citadel  and  store  place,  and  the 
peaceful  warriors  sent  to  combat  this  deadly  foe  are  fighting  their  own 
battles.  Cholera  was  the  name  of  the  enemy,  and  among  those  who 
had  been  expecting  the  onslaught,  haranguing,  driving  companies  of  some- 
what reluctant  officials,  good  old  John  Morgan  had  been  one  of  the  most 
prominent.  His  own  district  at  Kensington  was  well  armed  and  prepared, 
but  John  Morgan's  life  at  Kensington  was  coming  to  an  end,  and  he  had 
accepted  a  certain  small  living  in  the  city  called  St.  Mary  Outh'gate,  of 
which  the  rector  was  leaving  after  five  or  six  years'  hard  work.  "It  is  a 
case  of  bricks  without  straw,"  said  the  poor  worn-out  rector.  Morgan 
was  full  of  courage  and  ready  to  try  his  hand.  Mrs.  Morgan,  with  a  sigh 
given  to  the  old  brown  house  and  its  comfortable  cupboards,  had  agreed 
to  move  goods  and  chattels  shortly  into  the  dark  little  rectory  in  the  city 
court  with  its  iron  gates  and  its  one  smutty  tree.  To  the  curate's 
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widow  and  mother  there  was  an  irresistible  charm  in  the  thought  of  a 
rectory. 

St.  Mary  Outh'gate  was  a  feeble  saint,  and  unable  to  protect  her 
votaries  from  the  evil  effects  of  some  open  sewers  and  fish-heaps  when 
the  cholera  broke  out — at  John's  request  the  move  was  delayed.  The 
girls  remained  at  Kensington,  while  Mrs.  Morgan  travelled  backwards  and 
forwards  between  the  homes.  Every  day  the  accounts  grew  more  and 
more  serious,  and  in  the  month  of  September  the  mortality  had  reached 
its  height. 

John's  new  parish  of  St.  Mary  Outh'gate  lies  on  the  river  side  of  a 
great  thoroughfare,  of  which  the  stream  of  carts  and  wheels  rolls  by  from 
sunrise  until  the  stars  set.  The  rectory-house  stood  within  its  iron  gates,  in 
a  court  at  the  end  of  a  narrow  passage.     The  back  of  the  house  looked 
into  a  cross  lane  leading  to  the  river.      The   thoroughfare   itself  was 
squalid,  crowded,  bare,  there  was  nothing  picturesque  about  it,  but  in 
the  side  streets  were  great  warehouse  cranes  starting  from  high  windows, 
and  here  and  there  some  relic  of  past  glories.     Busy  to-day  had  forgotten 
some  old  doorway  perhaps,  or  left  some  garden  or  terrace-wall,  or  some 
old   banqueting-room  still  standing.     It   had  swept  the  guests  into  the 
neighbouring  churchyards  on  its  rapid  way.     To-day  was  in  a  fierce  and 
reckless  mood :  at  home  and  abroad  were  anxious  people  watching  the 
times,  others  were  too  busy  to  be  anxious.     John  was  hard  at  work  and 
untiring.     He  had  scarcely  had  time  to  unpack  his  portmanteau  and  to 
put  up  his  beloved  books  and  reports.     His  start  had  been  a  dispiriting 
one.     People  had  been  dying  by  scores  in  the  little  lane  at  the  back 
of  the  rectory.     Mrs.  Morgan  herself  fell  ill  of  anxiety  and  worry,  and 
had  to  go  home.     It  must  be  confessed  that  the  cares  of  the  move  and 
the  capabilities  of  the  drawing-room  carpet  added  hot  a  little  to  the  poor 
lady's  distress.     Betty  remained  to  take  care  of  her  master,  and  to  give 
him  her  mind.     John  bore  the  old  woman's  scolding  with  great  sweetness 
of  temper.     "You  do  your  work,  Betty,  and  let  me  do  mine,"  said  he. 
He  had  taken  in  two  professional  nurses  after  his  mother  left,  and  his 
curate,  whose  landlady  had  died  of  the  prevailing  epidemic.     The  two  men 
worked  with  good   will.      John   came,  went,   preached,   fumed,  wrote 
letters  to  The  Times.     Frank,  who  was  in  town,   came  to  see  him  one 
day.     He  found  the  curate  in  good  spirits.     Things  were  beginning  to 
look  a  little  less  dark,  and  John  was  one  of  those  who  made  the  best 
of  chance  lights.     He  received  his  friend  heartily,  wheeled  his  one  aim- 
chair  up  for  him,  and  lit  a  pipe  in  his  honour.     The  two  sat  talking  in 
the  old  bare  black  room  leading  into  the  court.  John  gave  a  short  account 
of  his  month's  work. 

"  It's  over  now— at  least,  the  worst  is  over,"  he  said,  "  and  the 
artisans  are  at  work  ngain.  It's  the  poor  little  shopkeepers  I  pity, 
they  have  lost  everything — health,  savings,  customers — they  are  quite 
done  up.  However,  I  have  a  friend  in  the  neighbourhood  to  whom  I 
go,  and  Lady  Sarah  heard  of  my  letter  to  The  Times  and  sent  me  fifty 
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pounds  for  them  the  other  day.  Dolly  brought  it  herself.  I  was  sorry 
to  see  her  looking  worn,  poor  dear.  I  think  it  is  a  pity  that  Mrs.  Palmer 
takes  so  very  desponding  a  view  of  her  daughter's  prospects.  Dolly 
seemed  disinclined '  to  speak  on  the  subject,  so  I  did  not  press  her,  and 
we  all  know,"  said  the  curate,  in  a  constrained  sort  of  voice,  "that 
Henley  is  a  high-minded  man,  his  good  judgment,  and  sense  of  .  ..." 

"  His  own  merit,"  said  Raban,  testily.  "  What  a  thing  it  is  to  have 
a  sense  of  one's  own  virtue.  He  will  get  on  in  India,  he  will  get  on  in 
every  quarter  of  the  world,  he  will  go  to  heaven  and  be  made  an  archangel. 
He  has  won  a  prize  already  that  he  does  not  know  how  to  value  at 
its  worth,  and  never  will  as  long  as  he  lives." 

John  Morgan  looked  very  muck  disturbed.  "I  am  very  sorry  to 
hear  you  say  this.  Tell  me  as  a  friend,  when  Mrs.  Palmer  declares  the 
engagement  is  broken  off,  do  you  really  think  there  is  any  fear  of  .  .  .  ." 

Frank  jumped  up  suddenly. 

"Broken  off !  "  he  cried,  trying  to  hide  his  face  of  supreme  satisfac- 
tion, and  he  began  walking  up  and  down  the  room.  "  Does  she  say  so  ?  " 

The  dismal  little  room  seemed  suddenly  illumined  ;  the  smoky  court, 
the  smutty  tree,  the  brown  opposite  foggy  houses  were  radiant.  Frank 
could  not  speak.  His  one  thought  was  to  see  Dolly,  to  find  out  the  truth  ; 
he  hardly  heard  the  rest  of  the  curate's  sentence.  "  I  have  been  so  busy," 
he  was  saying,  "  that  I  have  scarcely  had  one  minute  to  think  about  it 
all ;  but  I  love  Dolly  dearly,  she  is  a  noble  creature,  and  I  should  heartily 
grieve  to  hear  that  anything  had  occurred,  to  trouble  her.  Are  you  going 
already  ?  " 

There  is  a  little  well  of  fresh  water  in  Kensington  Gardens,  sparkling 
among  the  trees,  and  dripping  into  a  stone  basin.  A  few  stone  steps  lead 
down  to  the  lion's  head,  from  whence  the  slender  stream  drips  drop  by 
drop  into  the  basin ;  the  children  and  the  birds,  too,  come  and  drink 
there.  Somewhere  near  this  well  a  fairy  Prince  was  once  supposed  to  hold 
his  court.  The  glade  is  lovely  in  summer,  and  pleasant  in  autumn, 
especially  late  in  the  day,  when  the  shadows  are  growing  long,  and  the 
stems  of  the  murmurous  elm-trees  shine  with  western  gold. 

Frank  Raban  was  crossing  from  the  high-road  toward  the  Palace  gate, 
and  he  was  walking  with  a  long  shadow  of  his  own,  when  he  chanced  to 
pass  the  little  well,  and  he  saw  a  nymph  standing  by  the  railing  and 
waiting  while  the  stream  trickled  into  the  cup  below.  As  he  passed  she 
looked  up,  their  eyes  met,  and  Frank  stopped  short,  for  the  nymph  was 
that  one  of  which  he  had  been  thinking  as  he  came  along — Dorothea  of  the 
pale  face  and  waving  bronze  hair. 

As  he  stopped  Eliza  came  up  the  steps  of  the  well,  bringing  her  young 
mistress  the  glass ;  it  was  still  very  wet  with  the  spray  of  the  water,  and 
Dolly,  smiling,  held  it  out  to  Raban,  who  took  it  with  a  bow  from  her 
hand.  It  was  more  than  he  had  ever  hoped,  to  meet  her  thus  alone  at 
the  moment  when  he  wanted  to  see  her,  to  be  greeted  so  kindly,  so 
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silently.  No  frowning  Robert  was  in  the  background,  only  Eliza  waiting 
with  her  rosy  face,  while  Dolly  stood  placid  in  the  sloping  light  in  the 
sunset  and  the  autumn.  Her  broad  feathered  hat  was  pushed  back,  her 
ryes  were  alight. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,"  she  said.  "You  have  heard  our  good 
news  from  George  ;  it  came  two  nights  ago.  My  aunt  has  been  asking 
for  you,  Mr.  Raban.  -What  have  you  been  doing  all  this  time  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  at  Cambridge,"  said  Frank.  "  I  am  only  up  in  town 
for  two  days  ;  I  was  afraid  of  being  in  your  way.  Is  everybody  gone  ? 
Are  you  alone  ?  How  is  Lady  Sarah  ?  " 

"  She  is  better,  I  think.  I  am  going  back  to  her  now,"  said  Dolly. 
"  I  come  here  with  Eliza  to  get  her  some  of  this  chalybeate  water.  Will 
you  come  with  me  part  of  the  way  home  ?  " 

Of  course  he  could  come.  He  was  engaged  to  dine  at  the  club,  and 
his  hosts  never  forgave  him  for  failing  ;  he  had  letters  to  answer  and  they 
remained  on  the  table.  He  had  left  John  Morgan  in  a  hurry,  too  much 
excited  by  the  news  he  had  heard  to  smoke  out  his  pipe  in  tranquillity, 
but  here  was  peace  under  the  chestnut-trees  where  the  two  shadows  were 
falling  side  by  side  and  lengthening  as  the  world  heaved  towards  the  night. 

As  they  were  walking  along  Frank  began  telling  Dolly  about  a  second 
letter  he  had  received  from  his  grandfather ;  he  could  never  resist  the 
wish  to  tell  her  all  about  himself;  even  if  she  did  not  care  to  hear  he 
liked  to  tell  her. 

"  I  am  in  an  uncertain  state  of  mind,"  he  said.  "  Since  I  saw  you 
my  grandfather  has  taken  me  into  favour  again  :  after  these  seven  years 
he  offers  me  Leah.  He  wants  me  to  give  up  driving  young  gentlemen 
and  to  take  to  sheep- shearing  and  farmiag  and  a  good  allowance.  He 
writes  to  me  from  Harrogate.  I  should  have  a  house  and  serve  in 
bondage,  and  live  upon  him,  and  rescue  him  from  the  hands  of  the 
agents  who  now  perform  that  office  very  effectually,"  said  Raban,  dryly. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  Dolly,  looking  at  him  doubtfully. 

"  This  is  what  I  mean,"  said  Frank ;  "  I  cannot  forget  how  badly  the 
old  people  used  me,  and  how  for  seven  years  they  have  left  me  to  shift 
for  myself.  I  have  always  failed  in  ambition.  I  shall  never  win 
Rachel,"  he  said,  "  and  I  want  nothing  else  that  anybody  can  give  me ; 
and  what  is  the  use  of  putting  my  head  under  the  tyrannic  old  yoke." 

"  It  is  so  difficult  to  be  just,"  Dolly  answered,  leading  the  way  under  the 
trees.  "  When  I  try  to  think  of  right  and  wrong  it  all  seems  to  turn  into 
people  and  what  they  wish  and  what  I  would  like  to  do  for  them.  I 
wonder  if  some  people  can  love  by  rule  ?  And  yet  love  must  be  the  best 
rule,  mustn't  it  ?  and  if  your  poor  old  grandfather  is  sorry  and  begs  you 
to  go  to  him,  it  seems  cruel  to  refuse." 

She  seemed  to  be  speaking  in  tune  to  some  solemn  strain  of  music 
which  was  floating  in  the  air. 

Frank  was  looking  at  the  ground,  and  without  raising  his  eyes  he 
presently  said, — "  Well,  I  suppose  you  are  right ;  I  shall  take  your 
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advice  and  give  up  the  dry  crust  of  liberty  and  try  to  be  content  with 
cakes  and  ale  ;  such  strong  ale,  Miss  Vanborough,  such  heavy  cakes," 
he  added,  looking  at  her  absently. 

Dolly  blushed  up,  hesitated :  she  was  rather  frightened  by  the  responsi- 
bility Frank  seemed  to  put  upon  her. 

"  Could  not  you  ask  some  one  else  ?  "  she  said,  confusedly.  "  Perhaps 
Rachel,"  she  added,  not  without  a  little  jealous  pang,  lest  Rachel  might 
be  Rhoda,  and  her  poor  boy's  last  chance  undone. 

The  light  seemed  to  come  from  Raban's  dark  eyes.  "I  have  asked 
Rachel,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice  that  seemed  to  thrill  clear  and  distinct 
on  her  ears.  "Is  it  possible  ?  "  he  added  ;  "  do  you  not  know  it  ?  Is 
not  your  name  Rachel  to  me  ?  are  you  not  the  only  Rachel  in  the  whole 
world  for  me  ?  I  never  thought  I  should  tell  you  this,"  cried  Frank, 
"  until  just  now,  when  I  heard  from  John  Morgan  that  you  were  free  ;  but 
now,  whatever  your  answer  may  be,  I  tell  you,  that  you  may  know  that 
you  are  the  one  only  woman  whom  I  shall  ever  love.  My  dear,  don't 
look  frightened,  don't  turn  away.  Robert  Henley  never  loved  you  as  I  do." 

His  coldness  was  gone  ;  his  half  sarcastic,  half  sulky,  careless  manner 
was  gone.  It  had  given  way  to  a  sort  of  tender  domination ;  the  real  gene- 
rous fire  of  truth  and  unselfish  love,  that  belonged  to  the  man  and  had 
always  been  in  him,  seemed  to  flash  out.  "The  music  still  clanged 
on,  solemnly  jarring  with  his  words.  Dolly  turned  pale  and  cold. 

"I  am  not  free;  it  has  all  been  a  mistake,"  she  said,  very  quickly. 
"  You  must  not  speak  to  me  of  Robert  like  that." 

His  face  changed.  "Are  you  still  engaged  to  him?"  he  asked, 
looking  at  her  steadily. 

"I  promised  to  wait  for  him,  and  you  have  no  right  to  ask  me  any- 
thing at  all,"  she  cried,  turning  angrily  upon  him.  "  Oh,  why  did  you — 
how  can  you  speak  to  me  so  ?" 

He  was  silent ;  but  she  had  answered  his  eyes,  not  his  spoken  words.  He 
saw  that  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  She  spoke  vehemently,  passionately. 
He  had  read  her  too  carefully  to  have  had  much  hope.  He  saw  that  she 
was  overpowered,  that  she  was  bound  to  Robert  still,  that  his  wild  dream 
of  happiness  was  but  a  vision.  It  was  no  new  revelation  to  him. 
"  You  might  have  guessed  it  all  long  ago,"  said  he,  shortly.  "  But  you 
would  not  understand  me  before,  when  I  tried  to  tell  you  that  I  loved 
you.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  I  have  spoken.  Now  you  know  all," 
he  said,  with  a  sigh.  "  Forget  it  if  you  like." 

He  would  have  left  her,  but  Eliza  had  disappeared,  and  a  crowd  of 
people  were  gathered  outside  the  gate,  rough-looking  Irish  among  them 
from  the  buildings  opposite.  A  military  funeral  was  passing  by,  the  music 
had  ceased,  and  the  soldiers  went  tramping  down  the  street  in  a  long  and 
solemn  line ;  the  slow  fall  of  their  feet  struck  upon  the  hard  road  and 
echoed  with  a  dull  throb.  People  were  looking  on  in  silence  and  crowding 
the  windows  and  in  the  doorways.  As  the  dead  man's  horse  was  led 
by  with  the  empty  saddle  and  the  boots  swinging  from  the  side,  Dolly 
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turned  away  pale  and  trembling,  and  Raban  was  glad  then  he  had  not  left 
her.  She  put  out  her  hand  for  a  moment.  She  seemed  blinded  and 
scared. 

Then  she  recovered  herself  quickly,  and  when  the  crowd  gave  way 
she  walked  on  in  silence  by  his  side  until  they  came  to  the  turning  that 
led  to  the  old  house.  "  Thank  you,"  she  said,  a  little  tremulously. 
"  Forgive  me  if  I  spoke  harshly ;  it  was  best  to  tell  you  the  truth." 

Raban  had  meant  to  leave  her  without  a  word  ;  now  he  suddenly 
changed  his  mind.  He  held  out  his  hand. 

"  Good-by,  Rachel,"  he  said,  still  looking  at  her  with  silent  re- 
proach. "Do  not  fear  that  I -shall  trouble  and  annoy  you  again;  it 
would  be  hard  to  take  your  friendship  and  confidence  away  from  me 
because  of  John  Morgan's  mistake." 

"  How  can  you  be  my  friend  ?  "  cried  poor  Dolly  suddenly,  passionate 
and  angry  once  more.  "  Leave  me  now — only  go,  please  go." 
Henley  would  have  been  satisfied  if  he  had  been  present. 
Frank  walked  away,  bitterly  hurt  and  wounded ;  she  seemed  to  resent 
his  love  as  if  it  had  been  an  insult.  He  was  disappointed  in  Dolly, 
in  life ;  the  light  was  gone  out,  that  one  flash  of  happiness  had  shown 
him  his  own  disappointment  all  the  more  plainly.  We  don't  hope,  and 
yet  our  hearts  sink  with  disappointment :  we  expect  nothing,  but  that 
nothing  overwhelms  us.  And  meanwhile  life  is  going  on,  and  death,  and 
the  many  interests  and  changes  of  mortals  coming  and  going  on  their 
journey  through  space.  When  Frank  got  back  to  Cambridge  he  found  a 
telegram  summoning  him  at  once  to  Harrogate.  It  was  sent  by  some 
unknown  person. 

People  part — each  carries  away  so  much  of  the  other's  life  ;  very  often 
the  exchange  is  a  hard-driven  bargain,  willingly  paid  indeed,  which  the 
poor  debtor  is  in  no  inclination  to  resent : — a  whole  heart's  fidelity  and 
remembrance  in  sleepless  nights,  tendered  prayers  and  blessings,  and 
exchange  for  a  little  good  grammar,  a  pleasant  recollection,  and  some 
sand  and  ink  and  paper,  all  of  which  Dolly  duly  received  that  evening. 
All  day  long  she  had  been  haunted  by  that  little  scene  at  the  well ;  it 
seemed  to  bring  her  nearer  to  Henley,  and  his  letter  came  as  an  answer  to 
her  thoughts.  George's  letter  had  been  for  them  all.  Robert's  was  for 
herself  alone,  and  she  took  it  up  to  her  room  to  read. 

Robert's  letter  was  not  very  short :  it  was  sufficiently  stamped  :  it  said 
all  that  had  to  be  said  ;  and  yet,  "  How  unreasonable  I  am  !  how  can  men 
feel  as  women  do  ?  "  thought  Dolly,  kissing  the  letter  to  make  up  for  her 
passing  disappointment.  Then  came  a  thought,  but  she  put  it  away  with 
a  sort  of  anger  and  indignation.  She  would  not  let  herself  think  of 
Frank  with  pity  or  sympathy.  It  seemed  disloyal  to  Robert  to  be  sorry 
for  the  poor  tutor. 

Lady  Henley  also  received  a  blotted  scrawl  from  Jonah  by  that  same 
post,  and  she  made  up  her  mind  at  last  to  go  home,  and  she  sent  the 
brougham  for  Dolly  and  her  mother  to  come  and  wish  her  good-by.  On 
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her  first  arrival  Dolly  was  pounced  upon  by  her  cousins  and  taken  in  to 
Sir.  Thomas.  When  she  came  upstairs  at  last  she  found  her  aunt  and  her 
mother  in  full  committee,  apparently  on  good  terms,  and  with  their  heads 
close  together.  The  little  lady  was  upon  the  sofa.  Mrs.  Palmer  was 
upon  the  floor,  in  a  favourite  attitude.  There  only  could  she  find  com- 
plete rest,  she  said.  Lady  Henley  had  a  great  heap  of  Jonah's  clothes 
upon  the  sofa  beside  her ;  she  had  been  folding  them  up  and  marking 
them  with  her  own  hands.  The  drawing-room  seemed  full  of  the  sound 
of  the  bells  from  the  towers  outside,  and  autumn  leaves  were  dropping 
before  the  windows. 

«  Come  here,"  said  Lady  Henley,  holding  out  her  hand  to  Dolly.  "  I 
have  been  talking  to  your  mother  about  you.  Look  at  her — as  if  there 
were  no  chairs  in  the  room !  I  wanted  to  show  you  Jonah's  letter. 
Foolish  boy,  he  sends  you  his  love.  I  don't  know  why  I  should  give  the 
message.  You  know  you  don't  care  for  him,  Dolly.  Have  you  heard 
from  Robert  ?  Is  he  properly  heart-broken  ?  "  with  a  sort  of  hoarse  laugh. 
"Jonah  mentions  that  he  seems  in  very  good  spirits."  Then  Lady 
Henley  became  agitated.  Dolly  stood  silent  and  embarrassed.  "Why 
don't  you  answer  ?"  said  her  aunt  quite  fiercely.  "You  can't  answer; 
you  can't  show  us  his  letter  ;  you  know  in  your  heart  that  it  has  been  a 
foolish  affair.  Your  mother  has  told  me  all." 

Lady  Henley  was  flushed  and  getting  more  and  more  excited,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  great  jangling  of  bells  came  into  the  room  from  the 
abbey  towers  outside.  Philippa  gave  one  of  her  silvery  laughs,  and 
starting  actively  to  her  feet,  came  and  put  her  arm  round  Dolly's  waist. 

"All!  No,  indeed,  Joanna.  Delightful  creature  as  he  is,  Robert 
tells  one  nothing.  Forgive  me,  dearest,  it  is  a  fact.  He  really  seemed 
quite  to  forget  what  was  due  to  me,  a  lady  in  her  own  drawing-room  when 
he  said  good-by  to  you.  I  only  mention  it,  for  he  is  not  generally  so 
empresse,  and  if  he  had  only  explained  himself " 

"  What  have  you  been  saying,  mamma  ?  "  said  Dolly,  blushing  pain- 
fully. "  There  is  nothing  to  explain." 

"  There  is  everything  to  explain,"  burst  in  Lady  Henley  from  her 
corner  ;  "  and  if  you  were  my  own  daughter,  Dolly,  I  should  think  it  my 
duty  to  remonstrate  with  you,  and  to  tell  you  frankly  what  I  have  always 
said  from  the  beginning.  There  never  was  the  slightest  chance  of 
happiness  in  this  entanglement  for  either  of  you ;  take  the  advice  of  an 
older  woman  than  yourself.  Robert  has  no  more  feeling  for  you  than — 
than — a  fish,  or  .'do  you  think  he  -would  consent  to  be  free  ?  Ah  !  if  you 
were  not  so  blinded.  There  is  one  honest  heart,"  she  said,  incoherently, 
breaking  down  for  an  instant.  She  quickly  recovered,  however,  and 
Dolly,  greatly  distressed,  stood  looking  at  her,  but  she  could  not  respond  ; 
if  ever  she  had  swerved,  her  'faithful  heart  had  now  fully  returned  to  its 
first  allegiance.  ,A11  they  said  seemed  only  to  make  her  feel  more  and 
more  how  entirely  her  mind  was  made  up. 

?'  Robert-and  I  understand  each  other  quite  well,"  said  Dolly,  gravely ; 
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"  I  wish  him  to  be  free.  It  is  my  doing,  not  his  ;  please  don't  speak  of 
this  to  me  or  to  any  one  else  again." 

She  had  promised  to  herself  to  be  faithful,  whatever  came.  Her 
whole  heart  had  gone  after  Robert  as  he  left  her.  She  knew  that 
ehe  loved  him.  "With  all  her  humility,  the  thought  that  she  had  made 
a  mistake  in  him  had  been  painful  beyond  measure.  It  seemed  to  her 
now  that  she  was  answerable  for  his  faith,  for  his  loyalty,  and  she 
eagerly  grasped  at  every  shadow  of  that  which  she  hoped  to  find  in  him. 

She  walked  away  to  the  window  to  hide  her  own  gathering  tears. 
The  bells  had  come  to  an  end  suddenly.  Some  children  were  playing  in 
the  middle  of  the  road  and  pursuing  one  another,  and  a  stray  organ-man, 
seeing  a  lady  at  the  window,  pulled  out  his  stop  and  struck  up  a  dreary 
tune — "  Partant  pour  la  Syrie,  le  jeune  et  beau  Dunois."  It  was  the 
tune  of  those  times,  but  Dolly  could  never  hear  it  afterwards  without  a 
sickening  dislike.  Dolly,  hearing  the  door  bang,  turned  round  at  last. 

"  My  dear  Dolly,  she  is  gone — she  is  in  a  passion — she  will  never 
forgive  you,"  said  Philippa,  coming  up  in  great  excitement. 

But  she  was  mistaken.  Lady  Henley  sent  Dolly  a  little  note  that  very 
evening : — 

"  MY  DEAB, — I  was  very  angry  with  you  to-day.  Perhaps  I  was  wrong 
to  be  angry.  I  will  not  say  forgive  an  old  woman  for  speaking  the  truth ; 
it  is  only  what  you  deserve.  You  must  come  and  see  us  when  you  can  in 
Yorkshire.  We  all  feel  you  belong  to  us  now. 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"T.  HENLEY. 

P.S. — "I  see  in  this  evening's  paper  that  our  poor  old  neighbours  at 
Ravensrick  died  at  Harrogate  within  a  day  of  one  another.  I  suppose 
your  friend  Frank  Raban  comes  into  the  property." 


CHAPTER  XL1II. 

CRAGS  AND  FRESH  AIR. 

THE  old  town  of  Pebblesthwaite,  in  Yorkshire,  slides  down  the  side  of 
a  hill  into  the  hollow.  Rocks  overtop  the  town-hall,  and  birds  flying  from 
the  crags  can  look  straight  down  into  the  greystone  streets,  and  upon  the 
flat  roofs  of  the  squat  houses.  Pebblesthwaite  lies  in  the  heart  of  Craven, 
— a  country  little  known,  and  not  yet  within  the  tramp  of  the  feet  of  the 
legions.  It  is  a  district  of  fresh  winds  and  rocky  summits,  of  thymy  hill- 
sides, and  of  a  quaint  and  arid  sweetness.  The  rocks,  the  birds,  the  fresh 
rush  of  the  mountain  streams  as  they  dash  over  the  stones,  strike  South- 
erners most  curiously.  We  contrast  this  pleasant  turmoil  with  the  sleepy 
lap  of  our  weed-laden  waters,  the  dull  tranquillity  of  our  fertile  plains. 
If  we  did  not  know  that  we  are  but  a  day's  journey  from  our  homes,  we 
might  well  wonder  and  ask  ourselves  in  what  unknown  country  we  are 
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wandfirin*.  Strange-shaped  hills  heave  suddenly  from  the  plains  ;  others, 
rising  and  flowing  tumultuously,  line  the  horizon  :  overhead  grea  clouds 
are  advancing,  heaped  in  massive  lines  against  a  blue  and  solid I  sky 
These  clouds  rise  with  the  gusts  of  a  sudden  wind  that  blows  into  Frank 
Raban's  face  as  he  comes  jogging  through  the  old  town  on  his  way  to  the 
house,  from  which  he  had  been  expelled  seven  years  before,  and  to  which 
he  was  now  returning  as  master.  Smokethwaite  is  the  metropolis  of 
Pebblesthwaite,  near  which  is  Ravensrick.  The  station  is  on  a  little 
branch  line  of  rail,  starting  off  from  the  main  line  towards  these  rocks  and 
crags  of  Craven. 

Frank  had  come  down  with  the  Henleys,  and  seen  them  all  driving  off 
in  the  carriages  and  carts  that  had  come  down  to  meet  them  from  the 
Court.  Nothing  had  come  for  him,  and  he  had  walked  to  the  inn  and 
ordered  the  trap. 

"  Where  art  goin'  ?  "  shouts  a  pair  of  leather- gaiters  standing  firm 
upon  the  doorstep  of  an  old  arched  house  opposite. 
"  Ravensrick  Court,"  says  the  driver. 
"  'Tis  a  blustering  day,"  says  old  leather-gaiters. 
The  driver  cracks  his  whip,  and  begins  to  do  the  honours  of  Pebbles- 
thwaite as  the  horse  clatters  over  the  stones.  "  Do  ye  ken  t'  shambles?  " 
he  says,  pointing  to  an  old  arched  building  overtopped  by  a  great  crag. 
"  I  know  it  as  well  as  you  do,"  says  Frank,  smiling. 
Can  it  be  seven  years  since  he  left  ?  Raban  looks  about :  every  stone 
and  every  pane  of  glass  seem  familiar.  The  town  was  all  busy  and 
awake.  The  farmers,  sturdy,  crop-headed,  with  baskets  on  their  arms, 
were  chattering  and  selling,  standing  in  groups,  or  coming  in  and  out  of 
shops  and  doorways,  careful  as  any  housewives  over  their  purchases. 
There  were  strange  stores — shoes,  old  iron,  fish,  all  heaped  together ; 
seven  years  older  than  when  the  last  market-day  Frank  was  there,  but  none 
the  worse  for  that.  There  was  the  old  auctioneer,  in  his  tall,  battered  hat, 
disposing  of  his  treasures.  He  was  holding  up  a  horse's  yoke  to  competi- 
tion. "  Three  shillin' !  four  shillin' !  "  says  he.  The  people  crowd  and 
gape  round.  One  fellow,  in  a  crimson  waistcoat,  driving  past  in  a  donkey- 
cart,  stops  short  and  stares  hard  at  the  trap  and  at  Raban.  Frank  knew  him, 
and  nodded  with  a  smile.  Two  more  stumpy  leather-gaiters,  greeting  each 
other,  looked  up  as  he  drove  by,  and  grinned.  He  remembered  them 
too.  There  was  the  old  Quaker,  in  his  white  neckcloth,  standing  at  the 
door  of  his  handsome  old  shop  ;  and  Squire  Anley,  walking  along  to  the 
bank,  all  dressed  from  head  to  foot  in  loose  grey  clothes,  with  his  bull- 
terrier  at  his  heels.  And  then  they  drove  out  into  the  straight  country 
roads,  under  the  bridge  between  stone  hedges,  beyond  which  the  late 
flames  of  summer  green  were  still  gleaming, — the  meadows  still  shone 
with  spangling  autumn  flowers.  Far  away  in  the  hollow  hung  the  smoke 
of  the  factory,  with  its  many  windows ;  a  couple  of  tall  chimneys  spouted 
blackness ;  a  train  was  speeding  northward  ;  close  at  hand  a  stream  was 
dashing ;  the  great  trees  seemed  full  of  birds.  It  was  a  different  world 
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from  that  in  which  ho  had  been  basking.  Frank  already  felt  years  younger 
as  he  drove  along  the  road, — the  old  boyish  impulses  seemed  waiting  at 
every  turn.  "  Why,  there  goes  old  Brand,"  he  cried,  leaning  forward 
eagerly  to  look  after  an  old  keeper,  with  a  couple  of  dogs,  walking  off  with 
a  gun  towards  the  hills. 

Frank  called  after  the  keeper,  but  the  wind  carried  away  his  voice.  As 
he  drove  along  by  each  stile  and  corner  that  seemed  to  have  awaited  his 
coming,  he  suddenly  thought  of  his  talk  with  Dorothea.  She  had  been 
cruelly  hard  to  him,  but  he  was  glad  to  think  now  that  he  had  followed 
her  advice  about  forgiveness  of  injuries,  and  made  an  advance  to  the  poor 
old  people  who  were  now  gone.  It  would  have  been  absurd  to  pretend 
to  any  great  sorrow  for  their  death.  They  had  lived  their  life  and  shown 
him  little  kindness  while  it  lasted.  It  was  a  chance  now  that  brought  him 
back  to  Ravensrick  again. 

He  had  written  an  answer  to  his  grandfather's  letter  and  accepted  his 
offer,  but  the  only  answer  which  ever  came  to  this  was  the  telegram 
summoning  him  to  Harrogate.  It  had  been  delayed  on  the  way ;  and 
as  he  went  down  in  the  train,  the  first  thing  he  saw  was  a  paragraph  in 
The  Times, — "  At  the  Mitre  Hotel,  Harrogate,  on  the  28th  instant,  John 
Eaban,  Esq.,  of  Ravensrick,  Pebblesthwaite,  aged  86  ;  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  Antonia,  widow  of  the  above  John  Raban,  Esq.,  aged  75."  The 
old  squire  had  gone  to  Harrogate  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  but  he  had 
died  quite  suddenly ;  and  the  poor  lady  to  whom  he  had  left  everything, 
notwithstanding  his  injunctions  and  elaborate  directions  as  to  her  future 
disposal  of  it,  sank  the  night  after  his  death,  unable  to  struggle  through 
the  dark  hours. 

And  then  came  confusion,  undertakers,  lawyers,  and  agents,  in  the 
midst  of  which  some  one  thought  of  sending  for  Frank.  He  *was  the 
old  couple's  one  grandson,  and  the  old  lady  had  left  no  will.  So  the 
tutor  came  in  for  the  savings  of  their  long  lives — the  comfortable  old  house, 
the  money  in  the  bank,  the  money  in  the  funds,  the  ox  and  the  ass,  and 
the  man-servant  and  the  maid-servant,  who  had  had  their  own  way  for  so 
many  years  past,  and  preyed  upon  the  old  couple  with  much  fidelity.  They 
all  attended  the  funeral  in  new  suits  of  mourning  ordered  by  the  agent. 
Frank  recognized  many  of  them.  There  was  the  old  housekeeper  who 
used  to  box  his  ears  as  a  little  boy  ;  the  butler  who  used  to  complain  of 
him.  He  was  oppressed  by  all  these  yards  of  black  cloth  and  these  dozens 
of  white  pocket-handkerchiefs ;  and  he  let  them  return  alone  to  Ravens- 
rick, and  followed  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two. 

There  are  harsh  words  and  unkind  judgments  in  life,  but  what  a  might 
of  nature,  of  oblivion  and  distraction  is  arrayed  in  battle  against  them  ; 
daylight,  lamplight,  sounds  of  birds  and  animals  come  in  between,  and  turn 
the  slander,  the  ill-spoken  sentence  and  its  fierce  retort  from  its  path. 
What  do  harsh  words  matter  that  were  spoken  a  week  ago  ?  Seven  days' 
sunshine  have  brightened  since  then.  While  I  am  railing  at  false  friends 
and  harsh  interpretations,  the  clematis'  flowers  have  starred  the  wavering 
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curtain  of  green  that  shades  my  window  from  the  light ;  the  old  Norman 
steeple  has  clanged  the  blue  hours,  the  distant  flow  of  the  sea  has  reached 
me,  with  a  sound  of  the  twitter  of  birds  in  accompaniment.  Is  it  six 
months  ago  since  A.  judged  B.  unkindly  ?  A.  and  B.,  walking  by  the 
opal  light  of  the  distant  horizon,  are  thinking  no  more  of  coldness  and 
unkindness,  but  of  the  fresh  sweetness  of  the  autumnal  sea.  Even  to  the 
harshest  of  us  Nature  is  kind. 

As  Frank  comes  driving  along  the  well-known  road  and  the  fresh 
blustering  winds  blow  into  his  face,  past  unkindness  matters  little,  evefy 
gust  sends  it  farther  away.  He  thinks,  with  a  vague  sense  of  pity,  of  a 
poor  little  ghost  that  used  to  run  hiding  and  shrinking  away  in  dark  corners, 
a  little  fatalist  doomed  to  break  windows,  slam  doors,  and  leave  gates 
ajar,  through  which  accusing  geese,  sheep,  ponies  would  straggle  to 
convict  him.  He  used  to  think  they  were  all  in  one  league  against 
him.  Twice  a  week  on  an  average  he  was  led  up  into  his  grandfather's 
study  to  be  cross-examined  and  to  criminate  himself  hopelessly  before 
that  inexorable  old  judge  : — a  handsome  old  man  with  flowing  white  locks 
and  a  grand  manner  and  opinion  upon  every  subject.  If  old  Mrs.  Raban 
generally  supplied  the  opinions,  the  language  was  the  Squire's  own. 
Mrs.  Raban  had  been  a  spoiled  old  beauty,  rouged  and  frizzed  and 
rustling  ;  she  disliked  every  one  who  interfered  with  her  own  importance. 
She  adored  her  husband,  and  was  jealous  of  him  to  the  last.  Some 
chance  speech  had  set  her  against  the  poor  little  "heir"  as  some  one 
called  him,  and  she  had  decreed  that  he  was  a  naughty  and  stupid  little 
boy  and  was  to  be  kept  in  his  place.  There  rises  Frank's  little  doppel- 
ganger  before  him,  hanging  his  head,  convicted  of  having  broken  the 
carriage-window,  or  some  such  offence ;  there  sits  the  old  judge  in  his  arm- 
chair by  the  library-table,  dignified,  stately,  uttering  magnificent  plati- 
tudes, to  which  the  ancestor  in  the  cauliflower  wig  is  listening  with  deep 
attention.  Frank  seems  to  hear  the  echo  of  his  .voice  and  the  rustle  of 
his  grandmother's  dress  as  she  leaves  the  room  :  but  the  horse  starts,  a 
partridge  scuffles  across  the  road,  and  he  comes  back  to  the  present  again. 

"  Yan  goes,"  says  the  driver,  excitedly,  standing  up  on  his  box. 
Then  they  pass  a  little  tumbledown  village,  and  there  at  a  turn  of  the 
road  rise  the  chimneys  of  Ravensriok,  and  Pen-y-ghent  rearing  its  huge 
back  behind  them,  and  the  iron  gates,  and  the  old  avenue,  and  the  crows 
flying,  whirling,  dancing,  sliding  in  twos  and  threes  and  twenties — how 
often  the  little  doppelganger  had  watched  their  mystic  dance.  Had  it 
been  going  on  for  seven  years  ? 

"  There's  t'  Court,"  said  Frank's  companion — a  good-humoured, 
talkative  man.  "  T'  owd  Squire,  he  were  res-pectit,  but  he  let  things  go." 
As  he  spoke  they  were  passing  by  a  cottage  with  a  broken  roof  and  a 
generally  dilapidated,  half-patched  look ;  a  ragged  woman  was  standing 
at  the  door,  two  wild-looking  children  were  rolling  in  the  dust ;  at  the  same 
time  a  man  on  horseback,  coming  the  contrary  way,  rode  past  them  on  the 
road.  The  driver  ouched  his  cap,  the  woman  disappeared  into  the  house, 
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"  That's  Thomas  Close,  t'  agent,"  said  Frank's  companion. 

Frank,  looking  back  as  the  carriage  turned,  saw  a  curious  little  scene. 
One  of  the  children,  who  was  standing  in  the  road,  suddenly  stamped  and 
clenched  his  little  fist  at  the  agent  as  he  passed.  The  man  reined  in  his 
horse,  leant  back,  and  cut  at  the  child  with  his  whip  ;  the  little  boy,  howling, 
ran  into  the  cottage. 

Frank  asked  the  driver  what  he  knew  of  the  people  in  the  cottage. 

The  man  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Mary  Styles  she  is  queer  in  her 
ways,"  said  he  :  "  i'  t'  habit  o'  snuffin'  and  drinkin'.  Joe  Styles  he  follows 
t'  Squire's  cart ;  t'  agent  give  him  notice  la-ast  Monday — he  wer'  down  at 
our  ya-ard  wantin'  work,  poor  chap,"  said  the  man,  with  a  crack  of  the 
whip.  "  Thomas  Close  he  says  he  will  have  nought  nor  bachelors  upon 
t'  farm.  He's  a— 

"  Stop,"  said  Frank  :  "  I'll  get  down  here  ;  take  my  portmanteau  to 
the  front  door  and  tell  them  to  pay  you,  and  say  that — a — I  am  coming." 

The  man  stared,  and  suddenly  gave  a  low  whistle  as  he  drove  off. 
Meanwhile  the  new  Squire  walked  up  by  the  back  way.  He  crossed  the 
kitchen-garden  and  got  on  to  the  terrace.  How  well  he  knew  the  way  ; 
the  lock  of  the  gate  was  easier  than  it  used  to  be — the  walls  were  greener 
and  thicker  with  leaves  and  trellis.  The  old  couple  were  coming  back  no 
more,  but  the  beds  they  had  planted  were  bright  with  Michaelmas  daisies 
and  lilies,  and  crimson  and  golden  berries  with  purple  leaves  were 
heaping  the  terrace,  where  a  man  was  at  work  snipping  at  the  overgrowth 
of  the  box  hedges.  There  was  the  iron  scrolled  gate  through  which  you 
could  see  the  distant  view  of  Pen-y-ghent.  There  was  the  old  summer- 
house,  where  he  once  kept  a  menagerie  of  snails,  until  they  were  discovered 
by  Miss  Meal,  his  grandmother's  companion.  Coming  out  of  the  garden 
he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  long  rows  of  doors  and  of  windows 
— those  deadly  enemies  of  his  youth ;  a  big  brown  dog,  like  a  fox,  with  a 
soft  skin  and  a  friendly  nose,  came  trotting  up  with  a  friendly  expression. 
It  followed  Frank  along  the  back  passage  leading  straight  into  the  hall : 
it  was  one  of  those  huge  stone  halls  such  as  people  in  Yorkshire  like.  The 
man  in  armour  stood  keeping  watch  in  his  corner — the  lantern  swung, 
every  chair  was  in  its  place,  and  the  old  man's  hat  and  his  dogskin  gloves 
lay  ready  for  him  on  the  oak-table. 

Then  Frank  opened  the  dining-room  door.  It  faced  westward,  and  the 
light  came  sliding  upon  the  floors  and  walls  and  shining  old  mirrors,  just 
as  he  remembered  it.  There  was  the  doctor  of  divinity  in  his  gown  and 
band,  who  used  to  make  faces  at  him  as  he  sat  at  luncheon  ;  there  was 
the  King  Charles's  beauty,  leaning  her  cheek  upon  her  hand,  and  pen- 
sively contemplating  the  door  and  watching  her  descendants  pass  through. 
This  one  walks  firm  and  quick  ;  he  does  not  come  shuffling  and  with  care  ; 
though  give  him  but  time  enough,  and  it  may  come  to  that.  But,  mean- 
while, the  ancestry  on  canvas,  the  old  chairs  with  their  fat  seats  and  slim 
bandy  legs,  the  old  spoons  curling  into  Queen  Anne  scrolls,  the  books  in 
the  bookcases — alt  have  passed  out  of  the  grasping  old  hands,  and  Frank, 
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who  had  been  denied  twenty  pounds  often  when  he  was  in  need,  might 
help  himself  now  there  was  no  one  to  oppose  his  right. 

The  next  room  is  the  library,  and  his  heart  beats  a  little  as  he  opens 
the  door.  There  is  no  one  sitting  there.  The  place  is  empty  and  in  order; 
the  chair  is  put  against  the  wall ;  the  oracle  is  silent ;  there  is  nothing  to 
be  afraid  of  any  more. 

Frank,  as  he  stands  in  the  torture- chamber,  makes  a  vow  to  remember 
his  own  youth,  if,  as  time  goes  on,  he  should  ever  be  tempted  to  be  hard 
upon  others.  Then  he  walks  across  to  the  fireplace  and  rings  the  bell. 
It  jangles  long  and  loud  ;  it  startles  all  the  respectable  old  servants,  who 
are  drinking  hot  beer,  in  their  handsome  mourning,  in  the  housekeeper's 
room.  Frank  has  to  ring  again  before  anybody  finds  courage  to  come. 

Perrin,  the  butler,  refusing  to  move,  two  of  the  housemaids  appear  at 
last,  hand  in  hand.  They  peep  in  at  the  door,  and  give  a  little  shriek  when 
they  see  the  window  open  and  Frank  standing  there.  They  are  some- 
what reassured  when  a  very  civil  young  master,  with  some  odd  resemblance 
to  the  old  eagle-face  Squire,  requests  them  to  light  a  fire  and  show  him  to 
a  room. 

"  I  came  in  the  back  way,"  he  said.     "  I  am  Mr.  Eaban." 

Frank  declines  the  Squire's  room,  the  great  four-post  bedstead,  and  the 
mahogany  splendour,  and  chooses  a  more  modest  apartment  on  the  stairs, 
with  a  pretty  view  of  the  valley. 

He  came  down  to  a  somewhat  terrible  and  solitary  meal  in  the  great 
dining-room ;  more  than  once  he  looked  up  at  his  ancestor,  now  too  well- 
mannered  to  make  faces  at  the  heir. 

All  that  evening  Frank  was  busy  with  Mr.  Close.  He  said  so  little, 
and  seemed  so  indifferent,  that  the  agent  began  to  think  that  another 
golden  age  was  come,  and  that,  with  a  little  tact  and  patience,  he  might 
be  able  to  rule  the  new  Squire  as  completely  as  he  had  ruled  the  old  one. 
Close  was  a  vulgar,  ambitious  man,  of  a  lower  class  than  is  usual  in  his 
profession.  He  had  begun  life  as  a  house-agent.  Most  of  the  Squire's 
property  consisted  in  leases  ;  he  had  owned  a  whole  street  in  Smoke- 
thwaite,  as  well  as  a  couple  of  mills  let  out  to  tenants. 

"  I  daresay  you  won't  care  to  be  troubled  with  all  these  details,"  said 
the  agent,  taking  up  his  books  as  he  said  good-night. 

^  "  You  may  as  well  leave  them,"  said  Frank,  sleepily.  «  They  will  be 
quite  safe  if  you  leave  them  there,  Mr.  Close.  I  will  just  look  them  over 
once  more." 

And  Mr.  Close  rather  reluctantly  put  them  down,  and  set  out  on  his 
homeward  walk. 

It  was  very  late.  Frank  threw  open  the  window  when  he  was  alone 
and  stood  on  the  step  looking  into  the  cool  blackness  ;  hazy  and  peaceful, 
he  could  just  distinguish  the  cows  in  the  fields,  just  hear  the  rush  of  the 
*>rrent  at  the  bridge  down  below.  He  could  see  the  dewy,  veiled  flash  of 
he  lights  overhead.  From  all  this  he  turned  away  to  Mr.  Close's  books 
again.  Until  late  into  the  night  he  sat  adding  and  calculating  and  com- 
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paring  figures.  He  had  taken  a  prejudice  against  the  agent,  but  he  wanted 
to  be  sure  of  the  facts  before  he  questioned  him  about  their  bearing.  It 
was  Frank's  habit  to  be  slow,  and  to  take  his  time.  About  one  o'clock, 
as  he  was  thinking  of  going  to  bed,  something  came  scratching  at  the 
window,  which  opened  down  to  the  ground.  It  was  the  brown  dog  Pixie, 
who  came  in,  and  springing  up  into  the  Squire's  empty  chair,  went  fast 
asleep.  When  Frank  got  up  to  go  to  bed,  Pixie  jumped  down,  shook 
himself,  and  trotted  upstairs  at  his  heels. 

Frank  took  a  walk  early  next  morning.  What  he  saw  did  not  give  him 
much  satisfaction.  He  first  went  to  the  little  farm  near  the  bridge.  He 
remembered  it  trim  and  well  kept.  Many  a  time  he  had  come  to  the 
kitchen  door  and  poured  out  his  troubles  to  kind  Mrs.  Tanner,  the  farmer's 
wife.  But  the  farmer's  wife  was  dead,  and  the  farm  had  lost  its 
trim,  bright  look.  The  flowers  were  in  the  garden,  the  torrent  foamed, 
but  the  place  looked  forlorn  ;  there  was  a  bad  smell  from  a  drain  ;  there 
was  a  gap  in  the  paling,  a  general  coine-down-in-the-world  look  about  the 
stables  ;  and  yet  it  was  a  pretty  place,  even  in  its  present  neglect.  A 
stableman  was  clanking  about  the  yard,  where  some  sheep  were  penned. 
A  girl  with  gipsy  eyes  and  a  faded  yellow  dress  stood  at  the  kitchen- door. 
She  made  way  for  Frank  to  pass.  Tanner  himself,  looking  shrunken, 
oldened,  and  worn  out,  was  smoking  his  pipe  by  the  hearth.  He  had 
been  out  in  the  fields,  and  was  come  in  to  rest  among  his  old  tankards 
and  blackened  pipes. 

Frank  was  disappointed  by  the  old  man's  dull  recognition.  He  stared 
at  him  and  tapped  his  pipe. 

"  Ay,  sir,"  he  said,  "  I  know  you,  why  not  ?    Joe  Sturt  from  t'  «  Ploo  ' 
told  me  you  hed  com'.     Foalks  corn's  and  go's.     T'  owd  Squire  he's  gone 
his  way.     He's  com'  oop  again  a  young  squire.     T'   owd  farmer  maybe 
will  foller  next.     T'  young  farmer  is  a  wa-aiting  to  step  into  his  clogs." 
Old  Tanner  turned  a  surly  back  upon  Frank. 

"  Well,  good-by,"  said  the  young  landlord  at  last.  "  If  Mrs.  Tanner 
had  been  alive  she  would  have  been  more  friendly  than  you  have  been." 

This  plain- speaking  seemed  to  suit  the  old  farmer,  who  turned  stiffly 
and  looked  over  his  shoulder. 

"  She  wer'  kind  to  all,"  said  he;  "  even  to  gra-aspin'  landlords  that 
bring  ruin  on  the  farmer,  and  think  nought  o'  doublin'  t'  rent.  I 
wo-ant  leave  t'  owd  pla-ace,"  said  Tanner.  "Ye  ca-ant  turn  me  out. 
I  know  ye  would  like  to  thraw  it  into  t'  pa-ark,  but  I'll  pay  t'  la-ast 
farthin'.  Close  he  wer'  here  again  a-spyin',  and  he  tould  me  ye  had 

given  him  the  lease.     D him." 

"Don't  swear,  Tanner,"  said  Frank,  laughing.  "Who  wants  your 
farm  ?  what  is  it  all  about  ?  "  And  then  it  all  came  out. 

"  There  is  some  mistake  ;  I  will  speak  to  Close,"  Frank  said,  walking 
off  abruptly  to  hide  his  annoyance. 

"  T'  cold-blooded  fella,"  said  old  Tanner,  settling  down  to  his  pipe 
again  ;  but  somehow* it  had  a  better  flavour  than  before, 
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Close  had  not  been  prepared  for  Frank's  early  walk,  and  the  new 
lease  he  was  bringing  for  the  new  landlord  to  sign  was  already  on  its  way 
to  the  Court.  The  old  Squire  had  refused  to  turn  Tanner  out,  but  the 
lease  was  up,  and  year  by  year  the  agent  had  added  to  the  rent.  It  was 
a  pretty  little  place,  capable  of  being  made  into  a  comfortable  dwelling- 
house,  where  Mr.  Close  felt  he  could  end  his  days  in  peace.  Old  Tanner 
was  past  his  work,  it  was  absurd  of  him  to  cling  on.  There  had  been  a 
battle  between  the  two,  and  poor  old  Tanner  had  been  going  to  the  wall. 

Presently  Frank  forgot  his  indignation,  for  he  met  an  old  friend 
down  the  steep  lane  that  led  to  the  moor. 

James  Brand  was  a  picturesque  figure,  advancing  between  the  hedges 
this  bright  September  morning.  He  had  heavy  gaiters,  a  gun  was  slung 
across  his  shoulders,  and  a  lurcher  was  leaping  at  his  heels.  The  old 
fellow  was  straight  and  active,  with  two  blue  eyes  like  pools,  and  a 
face  as  seamed  and  furrowed  as  the  rocks  among  which  he  lived. 

"Thought  ye  wer'  ne'er  coomin',  Mr.  Frank,"  said  he,  quietly  ;  "  t' 
wife  she  sent  me  to  look,"  and  he  held  out  a  horny  hand. 

He  was  very  quiet :  he  turned  silently  and  led  the  way  back  to  the 
little  stone  house  built  against  the  slope  of  the  hill.  The  two  trudged 
together  :  the  keeper  went  a  little  ahead.  Every  now  and  then  he  looked 
over  his  shoulder  with  a  glance  of  some  satisfaction.  Frank  followed, 
stooping  under  the  low  doorway  that  led  into  the  old  familiar  stone 
kitchen,  with  the  long  strings  of  oat-cake  hanging  to  dry,  its  oak  cupboard 
and  deep  window-sills,  the  great. chimney,  where  Mrs.  Brand  was  busied. 
Frank  remembered  everything  :  the  guns  slung  on  the  walls,  the  framed 
almanack,  the  stuffed  wild-fowl,  the  gleam  of  the  mountain  lake  through 
the  deep  window,  the  face  of  his  old  nurse  as  she  came  to  meet  him. 
People  who  have  been  through  trouble,  and  who  have  been  absorbed  in 
their  own  interests,  sometimes  feel  ashamed  when  time  goes  on  and  they 
come  back  to  some  old  home  and  discover  what  faithful  remembrance 
has  followed  them  all  along,  and  love,  to  which,  perhaps,  they  never  gave 
a  thought.  If  old  things  have  a  charm,  old  love  and  old  friendship  are 
like  old  wine  with  a  special  gentle  savour  of  their  own. 

Frank  had  always  remembered  the  Brands  with  kindness :  once  or 
twice  at  Christmas  he  had  sent  his  old  nurse  a  little  remembrance,  but 
that  was  all ;  he  had  never  done  anything  to  deserve  such  affection  as  that 
which  he  read  written  upon  her  worn  face.  Her  eyes  were  full  of  tears  as 
she  welcomed  him.  She  said  very  little,  but  she  took  his  hand  and  looked 
at  him  silently,  and  then  almost  immediately  began  to  busy  herself,  bringing 
out  oat- cake  and  wine  from  an  oak  chest  that  stood  in  the  window.  , 

"  There  is  the  old  oak  chest,"  said  Frank,  looking  about;  "why, 
nothing  is  changed,  James  !  " 

"  We  do-ant  change,"  said  James,  looking  about,  with  a  silent  sort  of 
chuckle.  Neither  he,  nor  the  old  dame,  nor  the  stout-built  stone  lodge 
were  made  to  change.  It  was  piled  up  with  heavy  stones ;  winter 
storms  could  not  shake  it,  nor  summer  heats  penetrate  the  stout  walls. 
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This  part  of  Craven  country  flows  in  strange  and  abrupt  waves  to  the 
east  and  to  the  west.  Kocks  heap  among  the  heather,  winds  come  blowing 
across  the  moors,  that  lie  grey  and  purple  at  mid-day,  and  stern  and  sweet 
in  the  evening  and  morning ;  rivers  flow  along  their  rocky  beds,  hawks 
fly  past,  eagles  sometimes  swoop  down  into  this  quaint  world  of  stones 
and  flowers. 

Frank,  standing  at  the  door  of  the  keeper's  lodge,  could  look  across  to 
the  court  and  to  the  hills  beyond  where  the  woods  were  waving ;  some 
natural  feeling  of  exultation  he  may  have  felt,  thinking  that  all  this  had 
come  to  him  when  he  least  expected  it ;  well,  he  would  do  his  best  and 
use  it  for  the  best ;  he  thought  of  one  person  who  might  have  told  him 
what  to  do,  with  whom,  if  fate  had  been  propitious,  he  would  gladly  have 
shared  these  sweet  moors  and  wild-flowers,  these  fresh  winds  and  foaming 
torrents,  but  she  had  failed  him,  and  sent  him  away  with  harsh  words 
that  haunted  him  still. 

James,  when  they  started  again,  brought  him  a  light  for  his  pipe,  and 
the  two  trudged  off  together.  James  still  went  ahead.  The  dogs  followed 
baying. 

"  So  t'  Squoire's  in  his  grave,"  said  James.  "  He  were  a  good  friend 
to  us,"  he  said.  "I'm  glad  no  strangers  coom  t'  fore.  Ye  should  a' 
cottoned  oop  t'  old  man,  Mr.  Frank." 

"  What  could  I  do,  James  ?  "  said  Frank,  after  a  moment's  silence. 
"  He  forbade  me  the  house.  I  am  only  here  now  by  a  chance.  If  there 
had  been  a  will,  I  should  probably  have  been  far  away." 

"T'wer'  no  cha-ance,"  said  old  James.  "He  ne'er  thought  o' 
disinheritin'  ye  ;  he  were  a  proud  ma-an.  T'wer'  a  moonth  sin'  I  last 
saw  t'  ould  man.  He  said,  '  Wall !  I'm  a-going  from  Pebblethwaite. 
Ye'll  hav'  another  master,  James,  afore  long ;  tell  him  t'  thin  the  Walden 
wood,  and  tak'  Mr.  Fra-ank  down  t'  hollow  whar'  t'  covers  lie.'  He  took 
on  sorely  ne'er  seeing  ye,  sir." 

Frank  turned  very  red.  "  I  wish  I  had  known  it  sooner,  James." 
Frank  came  home  from  his  talk  with  the  keeper  in  a  softened  and 
grateful  mind.  The  thought  that  no  injustice  had  been  meant,  that  his 
grandfather  had  been  thinking  of  him  with  kindness,  touched  him,  and 
made  him  ashamed  of  his  long  rancour.  Now  he  could  understand  it  all, 
for  he' felt  that  in  himself  were  the  germs  of  this  same  reticence  and 
difficulty  of  expression.  The  letter  he  had  thought  so  unkind  had  only 
meant  kindness.  It  was  too  late  now  to  regret  what  was  past,  and  yet 
the  thought  of  the  dead  man's  goodwill  made  him  happier  than  he  could 
have  supposed  possible.  The  whole  place  looked  different,  more  home- 
like, less  bristling  with  the  past ;  the  lonely  little  ghost  of  his  childhood 
was  exorcised,  and  no  longer  haunted  him  at  every  turn. 

Frank,  notwithstanding  his  outward  calm,  was  apt  to  go  to  extremes 
when  roused,  and,  after  a  few  mornings,  spent  over  accounts  with  Mr. 
Close,  he  gave  that  gentleman  very  plainly  to  understand  that,  although 
he  did  not  choose  to  criticize  what  had  passed,  he  wished  his  affairs  to  be 
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conducted,  in  future,  in  an  entirely  different  manner.  The  cottages  were 
in  a  shameful  state  of  disrepair ;  the  rents  were  exorbitantly  high  for  the 
accommodation  given. 

Mr.  Close  stared  at  Frank.  The  young  Squire  must  be  a  little 
touched  in  the  head.  When  Raban,  carried  away  by  his  vexation,  made 
him  a  little  speech  about  the  duties  of  a  country  gentleman  and  his  agent, 
Mr.  Close  said,  "Very  true,  sir.  Indeed,  sir?  Jest  so."  But  he  did 
not  understand  one  word  of  it,  and  Frank  might  just  as  well  have  addressed 
one  of  the  fat  oxen  grazing  in  the  field  outside. 

"You  will  find  I  have  always  studied  your  interests,  sir,"  said 
Mr.  Close,  rubbing  his  hands,  "  and  I  shall  continue  to  do  so.  Perhaps 
you  will  allow  me  to  point  out  that  the  proposed  improvements  will 
amount  to  more  than  you  expect.  You  will  have  heavy  expenses,  sir. 
Some  parties  let  their  houses  for  a  time  :  I  have  an  offer  from  a  wealthy 
gentleman  from  Manchester,"  said  the  irrepressible  Close. 

Frank  shortly  answered  that  he  did  not  wish  to  let  the  house,  and 
that  he  must  arrange  for  the  improvements.  A  domestic  revolution  was 
the  consequence,  for  when  the  new  master  proposed  to  reduce  the  esta- 
blishment, the  butler  gasped,  choked,  and  finally  burst  into  tears.  He 
could  not  allow  such  aspersions  upon  his  character.  What  would  his 
old  master  and  mistress  have  said  ?  His  little  savings  were  earned  by 
faithful  service,  and  sooner  than  see  two  under-footmen  dismissed,  he 
should  wish  to  leave. 

Mrs.  Roper,  the  housekeeper,  also  felt  that  the  time  was  come  for 
rest  and  a  private  bar.  She  had  been  used  to  three  in  the  kitchen,  and 
she  should  not  be  doing  her  duty  by  herself  if  she  said  she  could  do 
with  less. 

Raban  let  them  all  go,  with  a  couple  of  years'  wages.  For  the 
present  he  only  wanted  to  be  left  alone.  He  stayed  on  with  a  groom  and 
a  couple  of  countrywomen  sent  in  by  Mrs.  Brand.  They  clattered  about 
the  great  kitchen,  and  their  red  shock  heads  might  be  seen  half  a  mile  off. 
Of  course  the  neighbours  talked  :  some  few  approved ;  old  friends  who  had 
known  him  before  troubled  themselves  but  little  ;  the  rest  loudly  blamed 
his  proceedings.  He  was  a  screw  ;  he  had  lived  on  a  crust,  and  he  now 
grudged  every  halfpenny.  He  was  cracked  (this  was  Mr.  Close's  version) ; 
he  had  been  in  a  lunatic  asylum  ;  he  had  murdered  his  first  wife. 

When  the  county  began  to  call  in  friendly  basket  -  carriages  and> 
waggonettes,  it  would  be  shown  in  by  Betty  and  Becky  to  the  library 
and  the  adjoining  room,  in  which  Mr.  Raban  lived.  Frank  had 
brought  the  lurcher  away  from  the  keeper's  lodge ;  it  had  made  friends 
with  the  foxy  terrier,  and  the  two  dogs  would  follow  him  about,  or  lie 
comfortably  on  the  rug  while  he  sat  at  work  upon  his  papers.  The  peri- 
wigged ancestor  looked  on  from  the  wall,  indifferently  watching  all  these 
changes.  One  table  in  the  window  was  piled  with  business  papers,  leases, 
cheque-books,  lawyers'  letters  in  bundles.  A  quantity  of  books  that 
Frank  had  sent  for  from  London  stood  in  rows  upon  the  floor.  After  the 
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amenities  and  regularities  of  the  last  few  years,  this  easy  life  came  as  a 
rest'  and  reinvigoration.  He  did  not  want  society.  Frank  was  so  taken 
up  with  schemes  for  sweeping  clean  with  his  new  broom,  that  he  was 
glad  to  be  free  for  a  time,  and  absolved  from  the  necessity  of  dressing, 
of  going  out  to  dinner,  and  making  conversation.  He  would  open  his 
windows  wide  on  starry  nights.  The  thymy  wind  would  sough  into  his 
face ;  clear  beam  the  solemn  lights  ;  the  woods  shiver  softly.  Does  a 
thought  come  to  him  at  such  times  of  a  sick  woman  in  an  old  house  far 
away,  of  a  girl  with  dark  brows  and  a  tender  smile,  watching  by  her 
bedside  ? 

People  who  had  been  used  to  the  pale  and  silent  college  tutor  in  his 
stuff- gown,  might  scarcely  have  recognized  Frank  riding  about  from  farm 
to  farm  in  the  new  and  prosperous  character  of  a  country  gentleman,  be- 
gaitered  and  be-wideawaked.  The  neighbours  who  exclaimed  at  the 
shabbiness  of  Mr.  Frank's  indoor  establishment  might  also,  and  with 
more  reason,  exclaim  at  the  regiment  of  barrpws  and  men  at  work,  at  the 
drains  digging,  roofs  repairing,  fences  painting.  The  melancholy  outside 
tumble-down-looking  houses  were  smartening  up.  The  people  stood  at 
their  doors  watching  with  some  interest  and  excitement  the  works  as  they 
hammered  on. 

Frank  superintended  it  all  himself.  He  was  up  to  his  waist  in  a 
ditch  one  day  when  the  Henley  party  drove  past  in  the  break  on  their 
way  to  call  at  Ravensrick.  They  left  a  heap  of  cards — Sir  Thomas  and 
Lady  Henley,  Mr.  Jonah  Anley,  Captain  Boswarrick — and  an  invitation 
for  him  to  dine  and  sleep  the  following  day.  The  red-headed  girls  took 
the  cards  in,  and  grinned  at  the  fine  company  ;  the  fine  company  grinned 
in  return  at  Sukey. 

"  Why,  what  sort  of  society  can  he  have  been  used  to  ?  "  cried  little 
Mrs.  Boswarrick.  She  was  the  eldest  daughter :  a  pretty,  plump  little 
woman,  very  much  spoilt  by  her  husband,  and  by  her  father,  too,  whose 
favourite  she  was. 

"  He  has  evidently  not  been  used  to  associate  with  butleis  and  foot- 
men," said  Mr.  Anley. 

"  Hulloh  !  "  shouted  Sir  Thomas, -as  he  drove  out  at  the  park-gates. 
Look  there,  Anley  !  he  is  draining  Medinere,  and  there's  a  new  window  to 
the  schools.  By  Jove  !  " 

"  Foolish  young  man  1  "  said  Mr.  Anley,  "  wasting  his  substance, 
draining  cottages  and  lighting  school- rooms !  "  and  he  looked  out  with 
some  interest. 

"  Then,  Uncle  Jonah,  you  are  foolish  yourself,"  said  Bell. 

"  Are  you  turned  philanthropist,  Uncle  Jonah  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Boswarrick. 
"  I  wish  some  one  would  take  me  and  Alfred  up.  What  have  you  been 
doing  ?  " 

"  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  do  anything  at  the  time  I  can  possibly  put 
off  till  the  morrow,"  said  Mr.  Anley,  apologetically.  "  My  cottages  were 
tumbling  down,  my 'dear,  so  I  was  obliged  to  prop  them  up." 
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."  Ho  bought  them  from  papa,"  said  Bell.  "  I  can't  think  why." 
"  It  is  all  very  well  for  bachelors  like  you  and  Raban  to  amuse 
yourselves  with  rebuilding,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  joining  in  from  his  box  in 
an  aggravated  tone  ;  "  if  you  were  a  married  man,  Anley,  with  a  wife  and 
daughters  and  milliners'  bills,  you  would  see  how  much  was  left  at  the 
end  of  the  year  for  improvements." 

"  To  hear  them  talk  one  oughtn't  to  exist  at  all,"  said  Mrs.  Boswar- 
rick,  with  a  laugh. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 
WHITE  WITH  GAZING. 

FKANK  accepted  Lady  Henley's  invitation  and  arrived  at  Henley  Court  just 
before  dinner-time  one  day.     The  place  lies  beyond  Pebblesthwaite,  on  the 
Smokethwaite  road.   It  was  a  more  cheerful  house  than  Eavensrick — a  com- 
fortable, modern,  stone-piled  house,  built  upon  a  hill,  with  windows  north 
and  south  and  east  and  west,  with  wide  distant  views  of  valleys  and  winding 
roads  and  moors.  Through  one  break  of  the  hills,  when  the  wind  blew  south, 
the  chimneys  of  Smokethwaite  stood  out  clear  against  the  sky ;  at  other 
times  a  dull  black  cloud  hung  over  the  gap.   The  garden  was  charming :  on 
one  side  a  natural  terrace  overhung  the  valley  ;  a  copper  beech  rustled  upon 
the  lawn ;  and  a  few  great  chestnut-trees  gave  shade  in  summer  to  the 
young  people  of  the  house,  to  the  cows  browsing  in  the  meadow,  who  would 
come  up  to  the  boundary  fence  to  watch  Miss  Bell's  flirtations  with  gentle 
curiosity,  or  the  children  at  play,  or  to  listen  to  Sir  Thomas  reading  out 
the  newspaper.     He   had   a   loud  voice  and  a  secret   longing  for   par- 
liamentary distinction.     When  he  read  the  speeches  he  would  round  his 
periods,  address  Lady  Henley  as  "  sir,"  and  imagine  himself  in  his  place, 
a  senator  in  the  company  of  senators.     He  was  a  stupid  man,  but  hos- 
pitable, and  popular  in  the  neighbourhood,  far  more  so  than  Lady  Henley, 
who  was  greatly  disliked.     Bell  was  fast,  handsome.     Norah  was  a  gentle, 
scatter-brained  creature,  who  looked  up  to  everybody ;  she  especially  adored 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Boswarrick,  who  -had  captivated  Captain  Boswarrick  one 
evening  at  a  York  ball,  where  she  had  danced  down  a  whole  regiment  of 
officers.     The   captain  himself  was  a  small  and  languid  man,  and  he 
admired'  energy  in  others.     If  Sir  Thomas  was  fond  of  thundering  out  the 
debates,  Captain  Boswarrick  had  a  pretty  turn  for  amateur  acting  and 
reciting  to  select  audiences.    Some  one  once  suggested  private  theatricals. 
"  Never  while  I  live,"  said  Lady  Henley,  "  shall  there  be  such  mum- 
meries in  this  house.     If  Alfred  chooses  to  make  a  fool  of  himself  and 
repeat  verses  to  the  girls,  I  have  no  objection,  so  long  as  he  don't  ask  me 
to  sit  by." 

"  I  never  should  have  thought  of  asking  you  to  sit  by,  Lady  Henley," 
drawled  Alfred. 

When  Frank  was  announced,  he  found  the  young  ladies  in  fits  of 
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laughter,  Captain  Boswarrick  declaiming  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  with 
Squire  Anley  and  Mr.  Redmayno  for  audience.  Everybody  turned  round, 
and  the  performance  suddenly  ceased  when  he  entered.  The  Squire  nodded 
without  getting  up. 

"  How  d'ye  do  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Boswarrick,  holding  out  half-a-dozen 
bracelets.  "  Mr.  Raban  forgets  me,  I  can  see.  Sit  down.  Alfred  hates 
being  interrupted.  Go  on,  Alfred  1  " 

Captain  Boswarrick's  manner  would  quite  change  when  he  began  to 
recite.  He  would  stamp,  start,  gesticulate,  and  throw  himself  into  the 
part  with  more  spirit  than  could  have  been  reasonably  expected. 

And  now,  with  a  glance  at  his  wife,  he  began  again  with  a  stamp,  and 
suddenly  pointing — 

"  That  morn  owd  York  wor  all  alive 

Wi'  leal  an'  merry  hearts  ; 
For  t'  country  foalks  com'  i'  full  drive 

I'  gigs  an'  market-carts, 
An*  girt  lang  trains  \vi'  whistlin'  din, 

Com'  w-w-whirrlin'  up." 

The  little  captain,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  raised  his  arm  with 
some  action  to  represent  the  train.  It  was  caught  from  behind  by  a  firm 
grasp.  Frank  had  not  seen  that  he  had  been  followed  into  the  room  by  a 
stout  little  man  in  bran-new  clothes,  who  joined  the  circle. 

"  Take  care,"  said  the  stranger, — he  spoke  with  a  slight  Yorkshire 
accent.  "  What  are  you  about,  yo'ng  man  ?  What  is  all  this  ?  Very 
fascinating,  very  brilliant,  very  seductive,  very  much  so,  but  leading  to — 
what  ?  "  with  a  sudden  drop  of  the  voice,  and  the  hand  he  held.  Bell 
went  off  into  a  shriek  of  laughter. 

Captain  Boswarrick  flushed  up.  He  might  have  resented  the  inter- 
ruption still  more  if  he  had  not  been  somewhat  mollified  by  the  string  of 
compliments. 

"Leading  to You  would  have  heard  all  about  it,  Mr.  Stock,  if 

you  had  not  stopped  him,"  said  Mr.  Anley. 

"  Shall  I  make  my  meaning  plainer  ?  "  said  the  little  man,  not  heeding 
the  interruption.  "  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  mean  ?  Social  intercourse, 
music,  poetry, — dazzling,  I  own.  I,  too,  have  experienced  the  charm ; 
I,  too,  have  studied  to  please  ;  but  I  have  also  discovered  the  vanity  of 
vanities  ;  so  will  you  one  day.  A  fact,  though  you  don't  believe  me." 

"  But  in  the  meanwhile,  Mr.  Stock,  don't  grudge  us  our  fun,"  said 
Bessie  Boswarrick,  coming  to  the  rescue. 

"  I  don't  grudge  it ;  far  from  it,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  I  was  just  like 
you  all  once  ;  now — I  am  not  afraid  of  ridicule — I  can  give  you  something 
better  than  that ;  better  than  that,  better  than  that.  You  can  choose  between 
us :  his  poetry,  my  plain  speaking.  I'm  a  plain  man, — a  very  plain  man ; 
he,  brilliant,  highly  educated," 

Captain  Boswarrick  scarcely  know  how  to  accept  all  these  compliments 
and  in  what  sense  to.  take  them.  Mr.  Anley  listened  with  the  profoundest 
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gravity.  Bell  giggled  and  stuffed  her  handkerchief  into  her  mouth  ;  hut 
everybody  was  glad  when  the  door  opened  and  Lady  Henley  came  in, 
making  a  diversion.  The  scene  was  getting  embarrassing. 

«  After  dinner,  dear  Mr.  Stock,"  said  Joanna,  courteously,  "  we  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  anything  you  may  have  to  say.  Let  us  leave  them  to 
their  folly,  Mr.  Raban.  Do  you  know  your  neighbour  ?— our  excellent 
friend  and  minister  ?" 

Frank  was  quite  prepared  to  make  Mr.  Stock's  acquaintance.  He  was 
an  amateur  preacher,  a  retired  cavalry  officer,  living  not  far  from  Ravens - 
rick,  but  he  found  himself  carried  off  by  Sir  Thomas.  The  baronet  had 
been  in  town  that  week,  and  was  in  a  communicative  mood.  He  had 
seen  the  ladies  at  Church  House,  who  had  asked  after  Raban.  The 
Admiral  had  been  heard  of  from  Gibraltar. 

"  He  has  been  writing  in  the  most  ill-judged  way  to  know  the  exact 
state  of  affairs  between  Dolly  and  my  nephew  Robert,"  Sir  Thomas  said, 
confidentially.  Sir  Thomas  always  reflected  the  people  with  whom  he 
had  been  living.  "  I  found  my  sister  greatly  overcome — hers  is  a  nervous 
susceptibility,  almost  amounting  to  genius,  but  not  under  control."  And 
then,  dropping  his  oratorical  tone  of  voice,  he  went  on  to  say  that 
they  all  seemed  much  disturbed  and  greatly  in  want  of  cheering ;  that  he 
had  promised  to  run  up  again.  "  Lady  Sarah- still  lingering,  poor  thing," 
he  added.  "  She  has  a  most  devoted  nurse  in  my  young  niece." 

Frank  asked  as  indifferently  as  he  could  how  Miss  Vanborough  was 
looking. 

"  Not  so  blooming  as  I  could  wish,"  said  Sir  Thomas.  "  Far  from  it. 
My  wife  is  anxious  that  our  friend,  Mr.  Stock,  should  impart  some  of  his 
admirable  ministration  to  her,  but  we  cannot  expect  her  to  leave  home  at 
present." 

Mr.  Stock's  ministration  seemed  to  have  won  over  the  simple  baronet, 
whose  conversation  was  deeply  interesting  to  Frank,  for  he  went  on 
alternately  praising  Mr.  Stock  and  talking  about  Dolly.  Sir  Thomas  was 
not  the  discreetest  of  men.  "  I  had  a — some  painful  explanation  with 
my  niece,"  he  continued,  lowering  his  voice  (people  seem  to  think  that 
a  sort  of  charm  against  indiscretion);  "to  you,  who  are  such  an  old 
friend,  I  may  safely  say  that  I  do  not  like  this  vagueness  and  uncertainty 
in  a  matter  which  so  closely  concerns  Dolly's  happiness.  The  engage- 
ment seems  to  be  neither  on  nor  off.  ...  She  tells  me  that  Robert  is  free, 
but  she  seems  to  consider  herself  bound.  ...  I  have  thought  it  best  to 
write  to  him  plainly  on  the  subject.  .  .  .  My  wife,  as  you  know,  wishes 
the  engagement  entirely  broken  ...  at  least  I  think  so.  .  .  ." 

The  baronet  suddenly  stopped  short,  and  looking  rather  foolish  and 
confounded,  began  to  talk  of  Mr.  Stock  again. 

Lady  Henley  was  not  so  absorbed  in  her  conversation  that  she  had 
not  overheard  Sir  Thomas's  too  candid  confidences.  She  was  shaking  her 
head  at  her  husband  over  her  shoulder. 

Frank  moved  away,  and  went  and  stared  through  one  of  the  windows. 
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Once  more  hope  came  to  dazzle  him.  In  some  moods  people  grasp  at 
faintest  dreams.  There  was  everything  smiling,  shining,  every  ridge 
seemed  illuminated  ;  there  lay  the  happy  valley  flooded  with  sunlight, 
life,  brightness.  Children's  voices  reached  him,  and  meanwhile  the 
recitation  had  begun  again.  "  Yan  morn  in  May,"  the  Captain  was 
saying.  But  a  loud  dinner-bell  brought  it  all  to  a  close. 

The  sun  had  set,  they  had  all  done  dinner.  Norah  used  to  feed  the 
cows  of  an  evening  with  oat-cake  prepared  for  Sir  Thomas,  and  she  now 
came  out  into  the  twilight,  calling  to  her  favourites,  who  stood  expectant, 
with  their  horns  rearing  against  a  golden  streak.  One  bolder  than  the 
rest  was  making  a  hissing  noise  to  attract  attention,  as  Norah  came  out 
with  her  oat-cake.  She  called  her  favourites  by  name  and  softly  stroked 
their  long  noses  over  the  railings.  Mr.  Redmayne  followed  soon  after, 
advancing  With  some  precaution. 

"Miss  Norah,"  he  said,  "Mr.  Stock  is  putting  the  drawing-room 
chairs  in  order — he  evidently  expects  a  large  congregation.  A  Miss 
M'Grudder  has  come.  Is  it  absolutely  necessary  that  one  should  be 
present,  or  may  one  stop  here  and  feed  the  cows  ?  " 

"I  must  go  in,"  said  Norah,  demurely.  "Here  is  the  oat-cake, 
Mr.  Redmayne,"  and -so  saying  she  put  the  remains  into  his  hand  and 
tripped  hastily  away. 

Mr.  Redmayne,  however,  preferred  to  follow  Miss  Norah.  Frank 
came  out  as  the  two  went  in  together — he  did  not  want  to  be  present  at 
the  oration.  He  was  distracted  and  thinking  of  many  things. 

Those  few  words  of  Sir  Thomas  had  given  him  a  strange  longing 
to  go  back,  if  only  for  a  day,  to  see  Dolly  again.  He  thought  of  his  old 
friend  also  lying  stricken.  He  had  been  strangely  forgetful  all  these 
days  past,  and  his  conscience  reproached  him,  and  his  inclination  spoke 
too.  There  was  an  early  train  from  Smokethwaite — he  had  business  in 
town  ;  why  should  he  not  go  ?  Cruel  girl !  was  she  sad,  and  could  he 
do  nothing  to  help  her. 

As  Frank  walked  up  and  down  in  the  twilight,  he  would  hear  the  boom  of 
Mr.  Stock's  voice  through  the  open  drawing-room  windows.  When  they 
started  a  hymn,  the  cows,  who  are  fond  of  music,  all  crowded  up  to  listen. 
As  for  Frank,  he  was  in  charity  with  all  men,  and  prepared  to  believe 
that  all  that  people  did  was  good.  If  Mr.  Stock  liked  to  give  a  peculiar 
expression  to  the  faith  which  was  in  him,  Raban  for  one  had  no  mind  to 
quarrel  with  it.  His  own  was  a  silent  belief :  it  seemed  growing  with 
happier  emotions  that  were  overflooding  his  heart,  but  it  found  its  best 
expression  in  silence.  He  took  leave  of  his  hosts  that  evening  when 
he  went  upstairs  to  bed. 

The  servant  had  put  Frank  into  Jonah's  room.  It  was  a  mistake — and 
Lady  Henley  did  not  know  of  it.  There  were  the  poor  boy's  pistols,  his 
whips,  on  the  wall  boxing-gloves  and  foils.  He  had  somehow  got  hold  of 
one  of  those  photographs  of  Dolly  of  which  mention  has  been  made,  and 
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hung  it  up  over  his  chimney.  There  were  a  few  books  on  the  shelf, 
Captain  Mayne  Reid,  Ivanhoe,  a  few  old  school-hooks  and  poetry-books, 
and  Frank  took  one  down.  Frank  thought  very  kindly  of  poor  Jonah  as 
he  looked  about  at  his  possessions.  He  was  a  long  time  before  he  could 
get  to  sleep,  and  he  got  up  and  lighted  his  candle  and  read  one  of  the 
books— it  was  a  classical  poem  of  Kingsley's— till  he  fell  asleep.  Then 
it  was  only  to  dream  a  confused  dream  :  Jonah  fighting  desperately  with 
some  finny  monster,  like  that  one  on  Lady  Sarah's  tiles,  Dolly  chained  to 
a  rock,  and  calling  for  help,  while  Mrs.  Palmer  and  the  Admiral  stood 
wringing  their  hands  on  the  shore.  Was  this  George  coming  to  their 
help  ?  The  monster  changed  to  mist,  out  of  which  came  lightning  and 
thunder — the  lightning  was  the  gleam  of  a  sword.  The  thunder  shook 
the  air ;  the  mists  parted ;  George,  pale  and  wounded,  stretched  out  his 
hand  and  gave  Eaban  the  sword ;  he  looked  weary  with  the  fight ;  Frank 
started  forward  and  struck  wildly ;  the  monster  gave  a  horrible  scream. 
Frank  started  up  wide  awake.  He  had  left  his  window  open  ;  the  morning 
mist  had  filled  the  room,  |?ut  the  scream  was  a  real  one  ;  it  was  in  his 
ears  still.  It  came  from  the  room  below ;  there  was  a  stir  of  voices,  then 
all  was  silent  again. 

When  Frank  came  down  to  an  early  breakfast  in  the  big  dining-room 
he  asked  the  butler  if  any  one  had  been  ill  in  the  night.  "  I  heard  a 
scream,"  he  said. 

"It  is  my  lady  in  her  sleep,"  the  man  answered.  "She  often  do 
scream  at  night  since  Mr.  Jonah  left." 

"  I  want  my  man  called,"  said  Frank;  "I  am  going  to  town  by  the 
early  train." 

"As  Frank  was  changing  carriages  at  one  of  the  stations,  the  London 
train  went  by,  and  he  thought  he  saw  a  glimpse  of  a  familiar  face  ;  a  grey 
kid  glove  was  waved.  Surely  it  was  Mrs.  Palmer,  on  her  way  to 
Henley  Court ! 

From  DOEOTHEA  VANBOEOUGH  to  ROBEET  HENLEY,  ESQ.,  Calcutta. 

11 1  HAVE  been  hoping  for  a  chance  letter,  but  none  has  come  since  that 
last  one  from  Alexandria.  Aunt  Sarah  is  asleep  ;  the  house  is  empty,  and 
I  am  writing  to  you  in  the  oak-room  by  the  window.  Dear  Robert,  what 
shall  I  say  in  answer  to  your  letter  ?  That  I  do  trust  you ;  that  I  do 
know  how  to  love  you,  and  that  you  in  turn  must  trust  me.  I  could 
almost  scold  you  for  what  you  say  about  Mr.  Raban  if  I  did  not  think 
that^  you  are  only  unfair  because  you  love  me.  I  never  see  him  now. 
He  is  in  Yorkshire  ;  so  is  mamma— she  is  gone  for  a  couple  of  days.  As 
for  me,  I  cannot  leave  Aunt  Sarah,  who  depends  upon  me  more  and  more. 
[  had  a  long  talk  with  my  uncle  before  he  left.  He  asked  me  a  great  many 
questions  about  you.  He  tells  me  he  has  written.  I  do  not  know  what 
he  has  written;  but  please  send  him  a  nice  letter.  Dear  Robert,  it  is 
so  painful  to  me  to  be  ^ross,- questioned  about  your  affection  for  me.  I 
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must  speak  honestly  and  without  disguise  to  you  of  all  people  in  the 
whole  world,  and  so  I  will  confess  that  if  I  had  known  all — 

Dolly,  who  had  written  thus  far,  looked  up,  for  old  Sam  came  into  the 
room  with  a  card. 

"  It's  Mr.  Raban,  Miss,"  said  he. 

Dolly  blushed  up  crimson.  "I — I  can't  see  him,  Sam,"  she 
answered.  "  Aunt  Sarah  is  asleep.  Say  I  am  engaged." 

Sam  came  back  with  Frank's  card.  "Mr.  Raban  is  in  town  till 
Monday,  Miss." 

"  Put  down  the  card,  Sam,"  said  Dolly,  and  she  bent  her  head  over 
her  letter  and  went  on  writing. 

Frank  walked  away  disappointed.  "  She  might  have  spared  five 
minutes  to  a  friend  who  had  come  a  hundred  miles  to  see  her,"  he 
said  to  John  Morgan  that  evening,  as  they  walked  back  together  to 
Frank's  hotel.  •  The  waiter  met  Frank  with  a  note,  which  had  been 
left  during  his  absence. 

Raban  suddenly  brightened  up ;  he  read  a  few  words,  very  stiff,  very 
shy.  "  Lady  Sarah  heard  he  had  called,  and  wanted  to  see  him  ;  would 
he  come  the  following  day  at  five  o'clock  ?  "  It  was  signed,  "  Yours  truly, 
Dorothea  Yanborough." 

"  Well,"  said  John  Morgan,  "  that  is  Dolly's  writing,  isn't  it?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Frank.  "  Lady  Sarah  wants  to  see  me.  As  for  Miss 
Vanborough,  she  seems  to  be  studying  the  art  of  keeping  old  friends  at  a 
distance." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Morgan,  "  since  she  asks  you  to  go.  What  is 
the  matter  with  you  ?  " 

The  second  time  old  Sam  let  Frank  in  at  once,  and  showed  him  into 
the  drawing-room.  "  My  lady  will  be  ready  directly,"  he  said. 

Frank  waited  his  summons  ;  when  he  was  tired  of  waiting  he  stepped 
out  upon  the  terrace,  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  autumnal  evening, 
and  wondering  what  inexpressible  charm  the  old  home  had  for  him. 
Ravensrick,  with  all  the  graces  of  possession,  did  not  seem  to  him  so 
much  like  home  as  this  silent  old  house  where  he  had  no  right,  no  single 
stake ;  where  the  mistress  lay  stricken,  and  parting  from  this  world ; 
where  Dolly  lived,  but  where  her  heart's  interest  was  not.  Already 
strangers  were  speculating  upon  the  fate  of  the  old  house,  and  won- 
dering who  would  come  there  after  Lady  Sarah's  death.  All  the  same, 
Frank  Raban,  as  he  paced  the  terrace,  felt  a  tranquil  satisfaction  and 
sense  of  completeness  that  existed  for  him  in  no  other  place. 

Dolly  came  into  Lady  Sarah's  room  to  tell  her  Frank  was  there; 
Marker,  who  had  been  sitting  in  a  corner,  got  up  gently  and  left  the 
room.  Lady  Sarah  was  not  asleep ;  she  was  sitting  up  on  her  sofa 
by  the  window,  of  which  the  sash  was  half  raised  to  let  in  the  air. 
Her  grey  hair  was  hanging  loose ;  grey  though  it  was,  it  fell  in  shining 
silver  curls  about  the  withered  face. 

2-2 
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"  Is  that  you,  Dolly  ?  I  have  had  a  dream,"  she  said,  a  little  wildly. 
"Your  father  was  standing  by  me  and  we  were  looking  at  a  river,  and 
George  was  a  child  again,  and  I  held  him  in  my  arms,  and  when  I  looked  into 
his  face  it  was  like  the  face  of  that  Raphael  child  at  Dresden.  Look  out," 
she  said,  beginning  to  wander  again,  "  and  tell  me  if  the  river  is  there." 

Dolly  unconsciously  obeyed,  and  looked  out  at  the  garden  in  its 
shifting,  changing  lights  and  tremulous  tones  of  radiance  and  golden- 
sombres.  She  could  almost  have  imagined  her  aunt's  dream  to  be  true 
if  Frank  Raban  had  not  been  walking  on  the  terrace.  She  looked  back. 

"Dear  Aunt  Sarah,  it  is  the  sunset  that  made  you  dream." 

"It  was  a  dream,"  said  Lady  Sarah,  "  but  I  think  I  have  sometimes 
seen  that  river  before,  Dolly.  Christian  and  Christiana  and  all  the  company 
have  crossed  it.  Not  one  of  us  would  like  to  be  left  behind  and  alone  upon 
this  arid  coast  among  all  the  thorns  and  the  briers."  Then,  smiling  :  "  I 
am  afraid  I  have  been  a  tiresome  old  pilgrim  at  times."  She  pushed  back 
her  grey  hair  and  lay  looking  into  the  girl's  face.  "  It  is  nearly  over  now," 
she  said. 

Dolly  tried  to  speak,  but  some  sudden  tears  seemed  to  choke  her,  and 
Lady  Sarah  stroked  her  hand. 

"  Try  to  be  a  thankful  woman,  Dolly,"  she  said.  "  God  has  blessed 
you  and  given  you  love  and  trust  in  others.  I  see  now  where  I  failed." 
Then,  in  her  usual  tone,  she  said,  "I  should  like  to  see  Frank  Raban 
again." 

Dolly  was  beginning  to  say  that  she  would  go  for  him,  when  Lady 
Sarah  suddenly  cried, — "Open  the  window  wide!  open!  let  the  river 
come  in." 

Dolly,  frightened,  threw  open  the  pane,  and,  as  she  did  so,  some 
evening  bell  began  to  ring  from  a  distant  chapel,  and  a  great  flight  of  birds 
passed  across  the  sky. 

The  next  minute  Frank  from  the  terrace  below  heard  a  cry.  It  was 
Dolly  calling  for  help. 

"  I  am  here,"  he  answered,  and.  without  waiting  to  think,  he  sprang 
up  the  old  oak  staircase,  and  hurried  along  the  passage  to  the  door  of  Lady 
Sarah's  room. 

It  was  all  dark  in  the  passage,  but  the  sun  was  in  the  room.  Dolly 
was  holding  up  her  aunt  in  her  arms ;  her  strength  seemed  to  be 
failing.  Frank  sprang  to  help  her,  and  together  they  raised  her  up.  A 
little  soft  breeze  came  in  at  the  window,  and  Lady  Sarah  opened  her  eyes. 
She  was  still  wandering. 

"  Is  this  George  ?  "  she  said.     "  I  have  been  waiting  for  you,  dear." 

Then  she  seemed  to  recognize  Frank,  and  she  let  her  hand  fall  upon 
his  sleeve. 

"  Ah!  he  will  take  care  of  Dolly,"  she  whispered,  "for  this  is " 

A  quick  silent  brightness  came  into  her  face  :  it  may  have  been  some 

change  in  the  sunset  lights*     She  was  dead— lying  in  a  serene  and  royal 

peace. 


e  rots  m . 


IT  is  an  open  question  whether  the  policeman  is  not  demoralizing  us, 
and  that,  in  proportion  as  he  does  his  duty  well ;  whether  the  perfection 
of  justice  and  safety,  the  complete  "preservation  of  body  and  goods," 
may  not  reduce  the  educated  and  comfortable  classes  into  that  lap-dog 
condition  in  which  not  conscience,  but  comfort,  doth  make  cowards  of 
us  all.  Our  forefathers  had,  on  the  whole,  to  take  care  of  themselves  ; 
we  find  it  more  convenient  to  hire  people  to  take  care  of  us.  So  much 
the  better  for  us,  in  some  respects  :  but,  it  may  be,  so  much  the  worse  in 
others.  So  much  the  better  ;  because,  as  usually  results  from  the  division 
of  labour,  these  people,  having  little  or  nothing  to  do  save  to  take  care  of 
us,  do  so  far  better  than  we  could ;  and  so  prevent  a  vast  amount  of  violence 
and  wrong,  and  therefore  of  misery,  especially  to  the  weak  :  for  which  last 
reason  we  will  acquiesce  in  the  existence  of  policemen  and  lawyers,  as  we 
do  in  the  results  of  arbitration,  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  The  odds  in 
war  are  in  favour  of  the  bigger  bully  ;  in  arbitration,  in  favour  of  the 
bigger  rogue  ;  and  it  is  a  question  whether  the  lion  or  the  fox  be  the  safer 
guardian  of  human  interests.  But  arbitration  prevents  war :  and  that,  in 
three  cases  out  of  four,  is  full  reason  for  employing  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lap-dog  condition,  whether  in  dogs  or  in  men, 
is  certainly  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  the  higher  virtues.  Safety 
and  comfort  are  good,  indeed,  for  the  good  ;  for  the  brave,  the  self-origi- 
nating, the  earnest.  They  give  to  such  a  clear  stage  and  no  favour  wherein 
to  work  unhindered  for  their  fellow-men.  But  for  the  majority,  who  are 
neither  brave,  self-originating,  nor  earnest,  but  the  mere  puppets  of  cir- 
cumstance, safety  and  comfort  may  and  do  merely  make  their  lives  mean 
and  petty,  effeminate  and  dull :  their  hearts  must  be  awakened,  as  often 
as  possible,  to  take  exercise  enough  for  health;  and  they  must  be 
reminded,  perpetually  and  importunately,  of  what  a  certain  great  philo- 
sopher called  "  whatsoever  things  are  true,  honourable,  just,  pure,  lovely, 
and  of  good  report;  "  "  if  there  be  any  manhood,  and  any  just  praise, 
to  think  of  such  things." 

This  pettiness  and  dulness  of  our  modern  life  is  just  what  keeps  alive 
our  stage,  to  which  people  go  to  see  something  a  little  less  petty,  a 
little  less  dull,  than  what  they  see  at  home.  It  is,  too,  the  cause  of — I 
had  almost  said  the  excuse  for — the  modern  rage  for  sensational  novels. 
Those  who  read  them  so  greedily  are  conscious,  poor  souls,  of  capacities 
in  themselves  of  passion  and  action,  for  good  and  evil,  for  which  their 
frivolous,  humdrum  daily, life  gives  no  room,  no  vent.  They  know  too 
well  that  human  nature  can  be  more  fertile,  jvhether  in  weeds  and  poisonp, 
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or  in  flowers  and  fruits,  than  it  is  usually  in  the  streets  and  houses  of  a 
well-ordered  and  tolerably  sober  city.  And  because  the  study  of  human 
nature  is,  after  all,  that  which  is  nearest  to  every  one  and  most  inte- 
resting to  every  one,  therefore  they  go  to  fiction,  since  they  cannot  go  to 
fact,  to  see  what  they  themselves  might  be  had  they  the  chance — to  see 
what  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven  men  and  women  like  themselves 
can  play,  and  how  they  play  them. 

Well :  it  is  not  for  me  to  judge,  for  me  to  blame.  I  will  only  say  that 
there  are  those  who  cannot  read  sensational  novels,  or,  indeed,  any  novels 
at  all,  just  because  they  see  so  many  sensational  novels  being  enacted 
round  them  in  painful  facts  of  sinful  flesh  and  blood.  There  are  those, 
too,  who  have  looked  in  the  mirror  too  often  to  wish  to  see  their  own 
disfigured  visage  in  it  any  more ;  who  are  too  tired  of  themselves  and 
ashamed  of  themselves  to  want  to  hear  of  people  like  themselves;  who 
want  to  hear  of  people  utterly  unlike  themselves,  -more  noble,  and  able, 
and  just,  and  sweet,  and  pure ;  who  long  to  hear  of  heroism  and  to  con- 
verse with  heroes  ;  and  who  if  by  chance  they  meet  with  an  heroic  act, 
bathe  their  spirits  in  that,  as  in  May-dew,  and  feel  themselves  thereby,  if 
but  for  an  hour,  more  fair. 

If  any  such  shall  chance  to  see  these  words,  let  me  ask  them  to  con- 
sider with  me  that  one  word  Hero,  and  what  it  means. 

Hero ;  Heroic ;  Heroism.  These  words  point  to  a  phase  of  human 
nature,  the  capacity  for  which  we  all  have  in  ourselves,  which  is  as 
startling  and  as  interesting  in  its  manifestations  as  any,  and  which  is 
always  beautiful,  always  ennobling,  and  therefore  always  attractive  to 
those  whose  hearts  are  not  yet  seared  by  the  world  or  brutalized  by  self- 
indulgence. 

But  let  us  first  be  sure  what  the  words  mean.  There  is  no  use  talking 
about  a  word  till  we  have  got  at  its  meaning.  We  may  use  it  as  a  cant 
phrase,  as  a  party  cry  on  platforms  ;  we  may  even  hate  and  persecute  our 
fellow-men  for  the  sake  of  it :  but  till  we  have  clearly  settled  in  our  own 
minds  what  a  word  means,  it  will  do  for  fighting  with,  but  not  for  working 
with.  Socrates  of  old  used  to  tell  the  young  Athenians  that  the  ground  of 
all  sound  knowledge  was — to  understand  the  true  meaning  of  the  words 
which  were  in  their  mouths  all  day  long  ;  and  Socrates  was  a  wiser  man 
than  we  shall  ever  see.  So  instead  of  beginning  an  oration  in  praise  of 
heroism,  I  shall  ask  my  readers  to  think  with  me,  what  heroism  is. 

Now,  we  shall  always  get  most  surely  at  the  meaning  of  a  word  by 
getting  at  its  etymology— that  is,  at  what  it  meant  at  first.  And  if  heroism 
means  behaving  like  a  hero,  we  must  find  out,  it  seems  to  me,  not 
merely  what  a  hero  may  happen  to  mean  just  now,  but  what  it  meant  in 
the  earliest  human  speech  in  which  we  find  it. 

A  hero  or  a  heroine,  then,  among  the  old  Homeric  Greeks,  meant  a 
man  or  woman  who  was  like  the  gods ;  and,  from  that  likeness,  stood 
superic*  to  their  fellow- creatures.  Gods,  heroes,  and  men  is  a  three- 
fold division  of  rational  beings,  with  which  we  meet  more  than  once 
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or  twice.     Those  grand  old  Greeks  felt  deeply  the  truth  of  the  poet's 
Baying— 

Unless  above  himself  he  can 
Exalt  himself,  how  poor  a  thing  is  man. 

But  more :  the  Greeks  supposed  these  heroes  to  be,  in-  some  way  or 
other,  partakers  of  a  divine  nature ;  akin  to  the  gods ;  usually,  either 
they,  or  some  ancestor  of  theirs,  descended  from  a  god  or  goddess. 
Those  who  have  read  Mr.  Gladstone's  Juventus  Mundi  will  remember  the 
section  (cap.  ix.  §  6)  on  the  modes  of  the  approximation  between  the 
divine  and  the  human  natures  ;  and  whether  or  not  they  agree  with  the 
author  altogether,  all  will  agree,  I  think,  that  the  first  idea  of  a  hero  or 
a  heroine  was  a  godlike  man  or  godlike  woman. 

A.  godlike  man.  What  varied,  what  infinite  forms  of  nobleness  that 
word  might  include,  ever  increasing,  as  men's  notions  of  the  gods 
becaaae  purer  and  loftier,  or,  alas  I  decreasing,  as  their  notions  be- 
caire  degraded.  The  old  Greeks,  with  that  intense  admiration  of 
beauty  which  made  them,  in  after  ages,  the  master  sculptors  and  draughts- 
men of  their  own,  and,  indeed,  of  any  age,  would,  of  course,  require  in 
their  hero,  their  godlike  man,  beauty  and  strength,  manners,  too,  and 
eloquence,  and  all  outward  perfections  of  humanity,  and  neglect  his  moral 
qualities.  Neglect,  I  say,  but  not  ignore.  The  hero,  by  virtue  of  his 
kinlred  with  the  gods,  was  always  expected  to  be  a  better  man  than  com- 
moi  men,  as  virtue  was  then  understood.  And  how  better  ?  Let  us  see. 

The  hero  was  at  least  expected  to  be  more  reverent  than  other  men  to 
those  divine  beings  of  whose  nature  he  partook,  whose  society  he  might 
enby  even  here  on  earth.  He  might  be  unfaithful  to  his  own  high 
lineage  ;  he  might  misuse  his  gifts  by  selfishness  and  self-will ;  he  might, 
like  Ajax,  rage  with  mere  jealousy  and  wounded  pride  till  his  rage  ended 
k  shameful  madness  and  suicide.  He  might  rebel  against  the  very  gods, 
and  all  laws  of  right  and  wrong,  till  he  perished  in  his  araaflaXfy, 

Smitten  down,  blind  in  his  pride,  for  a  sign  and  a  terror  to  mortals. 

But  he  ought  to  have,  he  must  have,  to  be  true  to  his  name  of  Hero,  justice, 
self-restraint,  and  aiSu>£ — that  highest  form  of  modesty,  for  which  we  have, 
alas  !  no  name  in  the  English  tongue  ;  that  perfect  respect  for  the  feelings 
of  others  which  springs  out  of  perfect  self-respect.  And  he  must  have,  too — 
if  he  were  to  be  a  hero  of  the  highest  type — the  instinct  of  helpfulness  ; 
the  instinct  that,  if  he  were  a  kinsman  of  the  gods,  he  must  fight  on  their  side, 
through  toil  and  danger,  against  all  that  was  unlike  them,  and  therefore 
hateful  to  them.  Who  loves  not  the  old  legends,  unsurpassed  for  beauty 
in  the  literature  of  any  race,  in  which  the  hero  stands  out  as  the  deliverer, 
the  destroyer  of  evil  ? — Theseus  ridding  the  land  of  robbers,  and  delivering 
it  from  the  yearly  tribute  of  boys  and  maidens  to  be  devoured  by  the 
Minotaur;  Perseus  slaying  the  Gorgon,  and  rescuing  Andromeda  from 
the  sea-beast ;  Heracles  with  his  twelve  famous  labours  against  giants 
and  monsters  :  and  all  the  rest — 
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Who  dared,  in  the  god-given  might  of  their  manhood, 
Greatly  to  do  and  to  suffer,  and  far  in  the  fens  and  the  forests 
Smite  the  devourers  of  men,  heaven-hated,  brood  of  the  giants  ; 
Transformed,  strange,  without  like,  who  obey  not  the  golden-haired  rulers— 

These  are  figures  whose  divine  moral  beauty  has  sunk  into  the  hearts,  not 
merely  of  poets  or  of  artists,  but  of  men  and  women  who  suffered  and 
who  feared ;  the  memory  of  them,  fables  though  they  may  have  been, 
ennobled  the  old  Greek  heart ;  they  ennobled  the  heart  of  Europe  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  at  the  re- discovery  of  Greek  literature.  So  far  from 
contradicting  the  Christian  ideal,  they  harmonized  with — I  had  almost 
said  they  supplemented — that  more  tender  and  saintly  ideal  of  heroism 
which  had  sprung  up  during  the  earlier  Middle  Ages.  They  justified,  and 
actually  gave  a  new  life  to  the  old  noblenesses  of  chivalry,  which  had 
grown  up  in  the  later  Middle  Ages  as  a  necessary  supplement  of  active 
and  manly  virtue  to  the  passive  and  feminine  virtue  of  the  cloister.  They 
inspired,  mingling  with  these  two  other  elements,  a  literature,  both  in 
England,  France,  and  Italy,  in  which  the  three  elements,  the  saintly,  the 
chivalrous,  and  the  Greek  heroic,  have  become  one  and  undistinguishable, 
because  all  three  are  human,  and  all  three  divine ;  a  literature  wlich 
developed  itself  in  Ariosto,  in  Tasso,  in  the  Hypnerotomachia,  the  Arcadia, 
theEuphues,  and  other  forms,  sometimes  fantastic,  sometimes  questionable, 
but  which  reached  its  perfection  in  our  own  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen — 
perhaps  the  most  admirable  poem  which  has  ever  been  penned  by 
mortal  man. 

And  why  ?  What  has  made  these  old  Greek  myths  live,  myihs 
though  they  be,  and  fables,  and  fair  dreams  ?  What,  though  they  have 
no  body,  and,  perhaps,  never  had,  has  given  them  an  immortal  soil, 
which  can  speak  to  the  immortal  souls  of  all  generations  yet  to  come  ? 

What  but  this,  that  in  them — dim  it  may  be  and  undeveloped,  but 
still  there — lies  the  divine  idea  of  self-sacrifice  as  the  perfection  d 
heroism ;  of  self-sacrifice,  as  the  highest  duty  and  the  highest  joy  of  him 
who  claims  a  kindred  with  the  gods  ? 

Let  us  say,  then,  that  true  heroism  must  involve  self-sacrifice. 
Those  stories  certainly  involve  it,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  which  the 
hearts,  not  of  philosophers  merely,  or  poets,  but  of  the  poorest  and  the 
most  ignorant,  have  accepted  instinctively  as  the  highest  form  of  moral 
beauty— the  highest  form,  and  yet  one  possible  to  all. 

Grace  Darling  rowing  out  into  the  storm  toward  the  wreck ;  the 
"  drunken  private  of  the  Buffs,"  who,  prisoner  among  the  Chinese,  and 
ommanded  to  prostrate  himself  and  kotoo,  refused  in  the  name  of  his 
country's  honour:  "he  would  not  bow  to  .any  Chinaman  on  earth:" 
and  so  was  knocked  on  the  head,  and  died  surely  a  hero's  death.  Those 
soldiers  of  the  Birkenliead,  keeping  their  ranks  to  let  the  women  and 
children  escape,  while  they  watched  the  sharks  who  in  a  few  minutes 
would  be  tearing  them  limb  from  limb.  Or,  to  go  across  the  Atlantic— for 
there  are  heros  in  the  Far  West— Mr.  Bret  Harte's  «  Flynn  of  Virginia," 
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on  the  Central  Pacific  Railway  (the  place  is  shown  to  travellers),  who 
sacrificed  his  life  for  his  married  comrade, — 

There,  in  the  drift, 
Back  to  the  wall, 
He  held  the  timbers 
Ready  to  fall. 
Then  in  the  darkness 
I  heard  him  call, — 
"  Kun  for  your  life,  Jake  ! 
Run  for  your  wife's  sake  ! 
Don't  wait  for  me." 

And  that  was  all 
Heard  in  the  din — 
Heard  of  Tom  Flynn, 
Flynn  of  Virginia. 

Or  the  engineer,  again,  on  the  Mississippi,  who,  when  the  steamer  caught 
fire,  held,  as  he  had  sworn  he  would,  her  bow  against  the  bank  till  every 
soul  save  he  got  safe  on  shore, — 

Through  the  hot  black  breath  of  the  burning  boat 

Jim  Bludso's  voice  was  heard  ; 
And  they  all  had  trust  in  his  cussedness, 

And  knew  he  would  keep  his  word. 
And  sure's  you're  born,  they  all  got  off 

Afore  the  smokestacks  fell, — 
And  Bludso's  ghost  went  up  alone 

In  the  smoke  of  the  Prairie  Belle. 

He  weren't  no  saint — but  at  judgment 

I'd  run  my  chance  with  Jim 
'Longside  of  some  pious  gentlemen 

That  wouldn't  shake  hands  with  him. 
He'd  seen  his  duty — a  dead  sure  thing — 

And  went  for  it  there  and  then  ; 
And  Christ  is  not  going  to  be  too  hard 

On  a  man  that  died  for  men. 

To  which  gallant  poem  of  Colonel  John  Hay's — and  he  has  written  many 
gallant  and  beautiful  poems — I  have  but  one  demurrer — Jim  Bludso  did 
not  merely  do  his  duty,  but  more  than  his  duty.  He  did  a  voluntary 
deed,  to  which  he  was  bound  by  no  code  or  contract,  civil  or  moral :  just 
as  he  who  introduced  me  to  that  poem  won  his  Victoria  Cross  (as  many  a 
cross,  Victoria  and  other,  has  been  won)  by  volunteering  for  a  deed  to 
which  he,  too,  was  bound  by  no  code  or  contract,  military  or  moral. 
And  it  is  of  the  essence  of  self-sacrifice,  and,  therefore,  of  heroism,  that 
it  should  be  voluntary  ;  a  work  of  supererogation,  at  least  towards  society 
and  man  ;  an  act  to  which  the  hero  or  heroine  is  not  bound  by  duty,  but 
which  is  above  though  not  against  duty. 

Nay,  on  the  strength  of  that  same  element  of  self-sacrifice,  I  will  not 
grudge  the  epithet  heroic,  which  my  revered  friend  Mr.  Darwin  well 
applies  to  the  poor  little  monkey,  who  once  in  his  life  did  that  which  was 
above  his  duty:  who. lived  in  continual  terror  of  the  great  baboon,  and 
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yet,  when  the  brute  had  sprung  upon  his  friend  the  keeper,  and  was 
tearing  out  his  throat,  conquered  his  fear  by  love,  and,  at  the  risk  of 
instant  death,  sprang  in  turn  upon  his  dreaded  enemy,  and  bit  and 
shrieked  till  help  arrived. 

Some  would  now-a-days  use  that  story  merely  to  prove  that  the 
monkey's  nature  and  the  man's  nature  are,  after  all,  one  and  the  same. 
Well;  I,  at  least,  have  never  denied  that  there  is  a  monkey-nature  in 
man,  as  there  is  a  peacock-nature,  and  a  swine-nature,  and  a  wolf- 
nature— of  all  which  four  I  see  every  day  too  much.  The  sharp  and 
stern  distinction  between  men  and  animals,  as  far  as  their  natures  are 
concerned,  is  of  a  more  modern  origin  than  people  fancy.  Of  old  the 
Assyrian  took  the  eagle,  the  ox,  and  the  lion — and  not  unwisely — as  the 
three  highest  types  of  human  capacity  ;  the  horses  of  Homer  might  be 
immortal,  and  weep  for  their  master's  death ;  the  animals  and  monsters 
of  Greek  myth — like  the  Ananzi  spider  of  Negro  fable — glide  insensibly 
into  speech  and  reason  ;  while  birds — the  most  wonderful  of  all  animals 
in  the  eyes  of  a  man  of  science  or  a  poet — are  sometimes  looked  on  £fs 
wiser,  and  nearer  to  the  gods,  than  man.  The  Norseman — the  noblest 
and  ablest  human  being,  save  the  Greek,  of  whom  historj  can  tell  us — 
was  not  ashamed  to  say  of  the  bear  of  his  native  forests  that  he  had  "  ten 
men's  strength  and  eleven  men's  wisdom."  -  How  could  Reinecke  Fuchs 
have  gained  immortality,  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  since,  save  by  the  truth  of 
its  too  solid  and  humiliating  theorem — that  the  actions  of  the  world  of  men 
were,  on  the  whole,  guided  by  passions  but  too  exactly  like  those  of  the 
lower  animals  ?  I  have  said,  and  say  again,  with  good  old  Yaughan — 

Unless  above  himself  he  can 
Exalt  himself,  how  mean  a  thing  is  man. 

But  I  cannot  forget  that  many  an  old  Greek  poet  or  sage,  and  many 
a  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  one,  would  have  interpreted  the 
monkey's  heroism  from  quite  a  different  point  of  view,  and  would  have 
said  that  the  poor  little  creature  had  been  visited  suddenly  by  some 
"  divine  afflatus" — an  expression  quite  as  philosophical  and  quite  as  intel- 
ligible as  most  philosophic  formulas  which  I  read  now-a-days — and  had 
been  thus  raised  for  the  moment  above  his  abject  selfish  monkey-nature, 
just  as  man  requires  to  be  raised  above  his.  But  that  theory  belongs  to  a 
philosophy  which  is  out  of  date  and  out  of  fashion  at  present,  and  which 
will  have  to  wait  a  century  or  two  before  it  comes  into  fashion  again. 

And  now :  if  self-sacrifice  and  heroism  be,  as  I  believe,  identical,  I 
must  protest  against  an  use  of  the  word  sacrifice  which  is  growing  too 
common  in  newspaper-columns,  in  which  we  are  told  of  an  "  enormous 
sacrifice  of  life  ;  "  an  expression  which  means  merely  that  a  great  many 
poor  wretches  have  been  killed,  quite  against  their  own  will,  and  for  no 
purpose  whatsoever :  no  sacrifice  at  all,  unless  it  be  one  to  the  demons 
of  ignorance,  cupidity,  or  mismanagement. 

The  stout  Whig  undergraduate  understood  better  the  meaning  of  such 
words,  who,  when  asked,  «  In  what  sense  might  Charles  the  First  be  said 
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to  be  a  martyr?"  answered,  "In  the  same  sense  that  a  man  might  be 
said  to  be  a  martyr  to  the  gout." 

And  I  must  protest,  in  like  wise,  against  a  misuse  of  the  words  hero, 
heroism,  heroic,  which  is  becoming  too  common,  namely,  applying  them 
to  mere  courage.     We  have  borrowed  the  misuse,  I  believe,  as  we  have 
more  than  one  beside,  from  the  French  press.     I  trust  that  we  shall 
neither  accept  it,  nor  the  temper  which  inspires  it.     It  may  be  conve- 
nient for  those  who  flatter  their  nation,  and  especially  the  military  part 
of  it,  into  a  ruinous  self-conceit,  to  frame  some  such  syllogism  as  this — 
"  Courage  is  heroism :  every  Frenchman  is  naturally  courageous  :  there- 
fore every  Frenchman  is  a  hero."     But  we,  who  have  been  trained  at 
once  in  a  sounder  school  of  morals,  and  in  a  greater  respect  for  facts, 
and  for  language  as  the  expression  of  facts,  shall  be  careful,  I  hope,  not 
to  trifle  thus  with  that  potent"  and  awful  engine — human  speech.     We 
shall  eschew  likewise,  I  hope,  a  like  abuse  of  the  word  moral,  which  has 
crept  from  the  French  press  now  and  then,  not  only  into  our  own  press, 
but  into  the  writings  of  some  of  our  military  men,  who,  as  Englishmen, 
should  have  known  better.     We  were  told  again  and  again,  during  the 
late  war,  that  the  moral  effect  of  such  a  success  had  been  great ;  that  the 
morale  of  the  troops  was  excellent ;  or  again,  that  the  morale  of  the  troops 
had  suffered,  or  even  that  they  were  somewhat  demoralized.     But  when 
one  came  to  test  what  was  really  meant  by  these  fine  words,  one  dis- 
covered that  morals  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  facts  which  they  ex- 
pressed ;  that  the  troops  were  in  the  one  case  actuated  simply  by  the 
animal  passion  of  hope,  in  the  other  simply  by  the  animal  passion  of  fear. 
This  abuse  of  the   word  moral   has  crossed,  I  am   sorry  to  say,  the 
Atlantic ;  and  a  witty  American,  the  other  day,  (whom  we  must  excuse, 
though  we  must  not  imitate,)  when  some  one  had  been 'blazing  away 
at  him  with  a  revolver,  he  being  unarmed,  is  said  to  have  described  his 
very  natural  emotions  on  the  occasion,  by  saying  that  he  felt  dreadfully 
demoralized.      We,   I  hope,  shall  confine  the  word  demoralization,    as 
our  generals  of  the   last  century  would   have   done,   when   applied  to 
soldiers,  to  crime,  including,  of  course,  the  neglect  of  duty  or  of  discipline ; 
and  we  shall  mean  by  the  word  heroism  in  like  manner,  whether  applied 
to  a  soldier  or  to  any  human  being,  not  mere  courage ;  not  the  mere  doing 
of  duty :  but  the  doing  of  something  beyond  duty ;  something  which  is  not 
in  the  bond ;  some  spontaneous  and  unexpected  act  of  self-devotion. 

I  am  glad,  but  not  surprised,  to  see  that  Miss  Yonge  has  held  to  this 
sound  distinction  in  her  golden  little  book  of  Golden  Deeds  ;  and  said, 
"  Obedience,  at  all  costs  and  risks,  is  the  very  essence  of  a  soldier's  life. 
It  has  the  solid  material,  but  it  has  hardly  the  exceptional  brightness  of 
a  golden  deed." 

I  know  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  mere  obedi- 
ence to  duty  and  express  heroism.  I  know  also  that  it  would  be  both 
invidious  and  impertinent  in  an  utterly  unheroic  personage  like  me,  to  try  to 
draw  that  line,  and  to  sit  at  home  at  ease,  analyzing  and  criticizing  deeds 
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which  I  could  not  do  myself:  but— to  give  an  instance  or  two  of  what 

I  mean —  .      . 

To  defend  a  post  as  long  as  it  is  tenable  is  not  heroic.  It  is  simple 
duty.  To  defend  it  after  it  has  become  untenable,  and  even  to  die  in  so 
doing,  is  not  heroic,  but  a  noble  madness,  unless  an  advantage  is  to  be 
gained  thereby  for  one's  own  side.  Then,  indeed,  it  rises  towards,  if  not 
into,  the  heroism  of  self-sacrifice. 

Who,  for  example,  will  not  endorse  the  verdict  of  all  ages  on  the 
conduct  of  those  Spartans  at  Thermopylae,  when  they  sat  "  combing  their 
yellow  hair  for  death  on  the  sea-shore  ?  "  They  devoted  themselves  to 
hopeless  destruction  :  but  why  ?  They  felt— I  must  believe  that,  for 
they  behaved  as  if  they  felt— that  on  them  the  destinies  of  the  Western 
world  might  hang ;  that  they  were  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle  between 
civilization  and  barbarism,  between  freedom  and  despotism;  and  that 
they  must  teach  that  vast  mob  of  Persian  slaves,  whom  the  officers  of  the 
Great  King  were  driving  with  whips  up  to  their  lance-points,  that  the 
spirit  of  the  old  heros  was  not  dead ;  and  that  the  Greek,  even  in  defeat 
and  death,  was  a  mightier  and  a  nobler  man  than  they.  And  they  did 
their  work.  They  produced,  if  you  will,  a  "  moral "  effect,  which  has 
lasted  even  to  this  very  day.  They  struck  terror  into  the  heart,  not  only 
of  the  Persian  host,  but  of  the  whole  Persian  empire.  They  made  the 
event  of  that  war  certain,  and  the  victories  of  Salamis  and  Plateea  com- 
paratively easy.  They  made  Alexander's  conquest  of  the  East,  150  years 
afterwards,  not  only  possible  at  all,  but  permanent  when  it  came ;  and 
thus  helped  to  determine  the  future  civilization  of  the  whole  world. 

They  did  not,  of  course,  foresee  all  this.  No  great  or  inspired  man 
can  foresee  all  the  consequences  of  his  deeds :  but  these  men  were,  as  I 
hold,  inspired  to  see  somewhat  at  least  of  the  mighty  stake  for  which  they 
played ;  and  to  count  their  lives  worthless,  if  Sparta  had  sent  them  thither 
to  help  in  that  great  game. 

Or  shall  we  refuse  the  name  of  heroic  to  those  three  German  cavalry 
regiments  who,  in  the  battle  of  Mars  La  Tour,  were  bidden  to  hurl  them- 
selves upon  the  chassepots  and  mitrailleuses  of  the  unbroken  French 
infantry,  and  went  to  almost  certain  death,  over  the  corpses  of  their 
comrades,  on  and  in  and  through,  reeling  man  over  horse,  horse  over 
man,  and  clung  like  bull-dogs  to  their  work,  and  would  hardly  leave,  even 
at  the  bugle-call,  till  in  one  regiment  thirteen  officers  out  of  nineteen  were 
killed  or  wounded  ?  And  why  ? 

Because  the  French  army  must  be  stopped,  if  it  were  but  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  A  respite  must  be  gained  for  the  exhausted  Third 
Corps.  And  how  much  might  be  done,  even  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  by 
men  who  knew  when,  and  where,  and  why  to  die  ?  Who  will  refuse  the 
name  of  heros  to  these  men  ?  And  yet  they,  probably,  would  have 
utterly  declined  the  honour.  They  had  but  done  that  which  was  in  the 
bond.  They  were  but  obeying  orders  after  all.  As  Miss  Yonge  well 
says  of  all  heroic  persons — "  '  I  have  but  done  that  which  it  was  my  duty 
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to  do,'  is  the  natural  answer  of  those  capable  of  such  actions.  They  have 
been  constrained  to  them  by  duty  or  pity ;  have  never  deemed  it  possible 
to  act  otherwise  ;  and  did  not  once  think  of  themselves  in  the  matter  at  all." 

These  last  true  words  bring  us  to  another  element  in  heroism :  its 
simplicity.  Whatsoever  is  not  simple, — whatsoever  is  affected,  boastful, 
wilful,  covetous,  tarnishes,  even  destroys,  the  heroic  character  of  a  deed  ; 
because  all  these  faults  spring  out  of  self.  On  the  other  hand,  wherever 
you  find  a  perfectly  simple,  frank,  unconscious  character,  there  you 
have  the  possibility,  at  least,  of  heroic  action.  For  it  is  nobler  far  to 
do  the  most  commonplace  duty  in  the  household,  or  behind  the  counter, 
with  a  single  eye  to  duty,  simply  because  it  must  be  done — nobler  far,  I 
say,  than  to  go  out  of  your  way  to  attempt  a  brilliant  deed,  with  a  double 
mind,  and  saying  to  yourself  not  only  "  This  will  be  a  brilliant  deed,"  but 
also,  "  and  it  will  pay  me,  or  raise  me,  or  set  me  off  into  the  bargain." 
Heroism  knows  no  **  into  the  bargain."  And  therefore,  again,  I  must  protest 
against  applying  the  word  heroic  to  any  deeds,  however  charitable,  however 
toilsome,  however  dangerous,  performed  for  the  sake  of  what  certain  French 
ladies,  I  am  told,  call  "faire  son  salut " — saving  one's  soul  in  the  world  to 
come.  I  do  not  mean  to  judge.  Other  and  quite  unselfish  motives,  may  be, 
and  doubtless  often  are,  mixed  up  with  that  selfish  one  :  womanly  pity  and 
tenderness ;  love  for,  and  desire  to  imitate,  a  certain  incarnate  ideal  of  self- 
sacrifice,  who  is  at  once  human  and  divine.  But  that  motive  of  saving  the 
soul,  which  is  too  often  openly  proposed  and  proffered,  is  utterly  unheroic. 
The  desire  to  escape  pains  and  penalties  hereafter  by  pains  and  penalties 
here ;  the  balance  of  present  loss  against  future  gain — what  is  this  but  selfish- 
ness extended  out  of  this  world  into  eternity  ?  "  Not  worldliness,"  indeed, 
as  a  satirist  once  said  with  bitter  truth,  "  but  other- worldliness." 

Moreover — and  the  young  and  the  enthusiastic  should  also  bear  this  in 
mind — though  heroism  means  the  going  beyond  the  limits  of  strict  duty, 
it  never  means  the  going  out  of  the  path  of  strict  duty.  If  it  is  your 
duty  to  go  to  London,  go  thither :  you  may  go  as  much  further  as  you 
choose  after  that.  But  you  must  go  to  London  first.  Do  your  duty  first : 
it  will  be  time  after  that  to  talk  of  being  heroic. 

And  therefore  one  must  seriously  warn  the  young,  lest  they  mistake 
for  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  what  is  merely  pride  and  self-will,  discon- 
tent with  the  relations  by  which  God  has  bound  them,  and  the  circum- 
stances which  God  has  appointed  for  them.  I  have  known  girls  think 
they  were  doing  a  fine  thing  by  leaving  uncongenial  parents  or  dis- 
agreeable sisters,  and  cutting  out  for  themselves,  as  they  fancied,  a  more 
useful  and  elevated  line  of  life  than  that  of  mere  home  duties  :  while,  after 
all,  poor  things,  they  were  only  saying,  with  the  Pharisees  of  old — 
"  Corban,  it  is  a  gift,  by  whatsoever  thou  mightest  be  profited  by  me ;  " 
and  in  the  name  of  God,  neglecting  the  command  of  God  to  honour  their 
father  and  mother. 

There  are  men,  too,  who  will  neglect  their  households  and  leave  their 
children  unprovided  for,  and  even  uneducated,  while  they  are  spending 
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their  money. on  philanthropic  or  religious  hobbies  of  their  own.  It 
is  ill  to  take  the  children's  bread  and  cast  it  to  the  dogs  :  or  even 
to  the  angels.  It  is  ill,  I  say,  trying  to  make  God  presents,  before 
we  have  tried  to  pay  God  our  debts.  The  first  duty  of  every  man  is  to 
the  wife  whom  he  has  married,  and  to  the  children  whom  she  has  brought 
into  the  world ;  and  to  neglect  them  is  not  heroism,  but  self-conceit :  the 
conceit  that  a  man  is  so  necessary  to  Almighty  God,  that  God  will 
actually  allow  him  to  do  wrong,  if  He  can  only  thereby  secure  the  man's 
invaluable  services.  Be  sure  that  every  motive  which  comes  not  from 
the  single  eye  ;  every  motive  which  springs  from  self ;  is  by  its  very  essence 
unheroic,  let  it  look  as  gaudy  or  as  beneficent  as  it  may. 

But  I  cannot  go  so  far  as  to  say  the  same  of  the  love  of  approbation ; 
the  desire  for  the  love  and  respect  of  our  fellow-men. 

That  must  not  be  excluded  from  the  list  of  heroic  motives.  I  know 
that  it  is,  or  may  be  proved  to  be,  by  victorious  analysis,  an  emotion 
common  to  us  and  the  lower  animals.  And  yet  no  man  excludes  it  less 
than  that  true  hero,  St.  Paul.  If  those  brave  Spartans,  if  those  brave 
Germans,  of  whom  I  spoke  just  now,  knew  that  their  memories  would  be 
wept  over  and  worshipped  by  brave  men  and  fair  women,  and  that  their 
names  would  become  watchwords  to  children  in  their  fatherland  :  what  is 
that  to  us,  save  that  it  should  make  us  rejoice,  if  we  be  truly  human, 
that  they  had  that  thought  with  them  in  their  last  moments  to  make  self- 
devotion  more  easy,  and  death  more  sweet  ? 

And  yet — and  yet — is  not  the  highest  heroism  that  which  is  free  even 
from  the  approbation  of  our  fellow-men ;  even  from  the  approbation  of 
the  best  and  wisest  ?  The  heroism  which  is  known  only  to  our  Father 
who  seeth  in  secret  ?  The  Godlike  deeds  done  in  the  lonely  chamber  ? 
The  Godlike  lives  lived  in  obscurity  ? — A  heroism  rare  among  us  men, 
who  live  perforce  in  the  glare  and  noise  of  the  outer  world  :  more  common 
among  women ;  women  of  whom  the  world  never  hears ;  who,  if  the  world 
discovered  them,  would  only  draw  the  veil  more  closely  over  their  faces 
and  their  hearts,  and  entreat  to  be  left  alone  with  God.  True,  they  can- 
not always  hide.  They  must  not  always  hide  :  or  their  fellow- creatures 
would  lose  the  golden  lesson.  But,  nevertheless,  it  is  of  the  essence  of 
the  perfect  and  womanly  heroism,  in  which,  as  in  all  spiritual  forces, 
woman  transcends  the  man,  that  it  would  hide  if  it  could. 

And  it  was  a  pleasant  thought  to  me,  when  I  glanced  lately  at  the 
golden  deeds  of  woman  in  Miss  Yonge's  book — it  was  a  pleasant  thought 
to  me,  that  I  could  say  to  myself — Ah !  yes.  These  heroines  are  known, 
and  their  fame  flies  through  the  mouths  of  men.  But  if  so,  how  many 
thousands  of  heroines  there  must  have  been,  how  many  thousands  there 
may  be  now,  of  whom  we  shall  never  know.  But  still  they  are  there. 
They  sow  in  secret  the  seed  of  which  we  pluck  the  flower  and  eat  the  fruit ; 
and  know  not  that  we  pass  the  sower  daily  in  the  street— perhaps  some 
humble  ill-drest  woman,  earning  painfully  her  own  small  sustenance.  She 
who  nurses  a  ^bedridden  mother  instead  of  sending  her  to  the  workhouse. 
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She  \vho  spends  her  heart  and  her  money  on  a  drunken  father,  a  reckless 

brother,  on  the  orphans  of  a  kinsman  or  a  friend.  She  who But 

why  go  on  with  the  long  list  of  great  little  heroisms,  with  which  a  clergy- 
man at  least  comes  in  contact  daily — and  it  is  one  of  the  most  ennobling 
privileges  of  a  clergyman's  high  calling  that  ho  does  come  in  contact  with 
them — Why  go  on,  I  say,  save  to  commemorate  one  more  form  of  great 
little  heroism — the  commonest,  and  yet  the  least  remembered  of  all — 
namely,  the  heroism  of  an  average  mother  ?  Ah,  when  I  think  of  that 
last  broad  fact,  I  gather  hope  again  for  poor  humanity ;  and  this  dark 
world  looks  bright,  this  diseased  world  looks  wholesome  to  me  once  more : 
because,  whatever  else  it  is  or  is  not  full  of,  it  is  at  least  full  of  mothers. 

While  the  satirist  only  sneers,  as  at  a  stock  butt  for  his  ridicule, 
at  the  managing  mother  trying  to  get  her  daughters  married  off  her 
hands  by  chicaneries  and  meannesses,  which  every  novelist  knows  too 
well  how  to  draw — would  to  heaven  he,  or  rather,  alas !  she,  would  find 
some  more  chivalrous  employment  for  his  or  her  pen — for  were  they  not, 
too,  born  of  woman  ? — I  only  say  to  myself — having  had  always  a  secret 
fondness  for  poor  Rebecca,  though  I  love  Esau  more  than  Jacob — Let 
the  poor  thing  alone.  With  pain  she  brought  these  girls  into  the  world. 
With  pain  she  educated  them  according  to  her  light.  With  pain  she  is 
trying  to  obtain  for  them  the  highest  earthly  blessing  of  which  she  can 
conceive,  namely,  to  be  well  married;  and  if  in  doing  that  last,  she 
manoauvres  a  little,  commits  a  few  bassesses,  even  tells  a  few  untruths, 
what  does  all  that  come  to,  save  this — that  in  the  confused  intensity  of 
her  motherly  self-sacrifice,  she  will  sacrifice  for  her  daughters  even  her 
own  conscience  and  her  own  credit  ?  We  may  sneer,  if  we  will,  at  such 
a  poor  hard- driven  soul  when  we  meet  her  in  society :  our  duty,  both  as 
Christians  and  gentlemen  and  ladies,  seems  to  me  to  be — to  do  for  her 
something  very  different  indeed. 

But  to  return.  Looking  at  the  amount  of  great  little  heroisms,  which 
are  being  (as  I  assert)  enacted  around  us  every  day,  no  one  has  a  right 
to  say,  what  we  are  all  tempted  to  say  at  times,  "  How  can  I  be  heroic  ? 
This  is  no  heroic  age,  setting  me  heroic  examples.  We  are  growing 
more  and  more  comfortable,  frivolous,  pleasure- seeking,  money-making ; 
more  and  more  utilitarian ;  more  and  more  mercenary  in  our  politics,  in 
our  morals,  in  our  religion ;  thinking  less  and  less  of  honour,  duty, 
and  more  and  more  of  loss  and  gain.  I  am  born  into  an  unheroic  time. 
You  must  not  ask  me  to  become  heroic  in  it." 

I  do  not  deny  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  be  heroic  while  circumstances 
are  unheroic  round  us.  We  are  all  too  apt  to  be  the  puppets  of  circum- 
stance ;  all  too  apt  to  follow  the  fashion  ;  all  too  apt,  like  so  many  min- 
nows, to  take  our  colour  from  the  ground  on  which  we  lie,  in  hopes,  like 
them,  of  comfortable  concealment,  lest  the  new  tyrant  deity,  called  public 
opinion,  should  spy  us  out,  and,  like  Nebuchadnezzar  of  old,  cast  us  into  a 
burning  fiery  furnace — which  public  opinion  can  make  very  hot — for  daring 
to  worship  any  god  or  man  save  the  will  of  the  temporary  majority. 
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Yes,  it  is  difficult  to  be  anything  but  poor,  mean,  insufficient, 
imperfect  people,  as  like  each  other  as  so  many  sheep  ;  and,  like  so  many 
sheep,  having  no  will  or  character  of  our  own,  but  rushing  altogether 
blindly  over  the  same  gap,  in  foolish  fear  of  the  same  dog,  who,  after  all, 
dare  not  bite  us ;  and  so  it  always  was  and  always  will  be. 
For  the  third  time  I  say, — 

Unless  above  himself  he  can 
Exalt  himself,  how  poor  a  thing  is  man. 

But,  nevertheless,  any  man  or  woman  who  will,  in  any  age  and  under 
any  circumstances,  can  live  the  heroic  life,  and  exercise  heroic  influences. 

If  any  ask  proof  of  this,  I  shall  ask  them,  in  return,  to  read  two 
novels ;  novels,  indeed,  but,  in  their  method  and  their  moral,  partaking 
of  that  heroic  and  ideal  element,  which  will  make  them  live,  I  trust,  long 
after  thousands  of  mere  novels  have  returned  to  their  native  dust.  I 
mean  Miss  Muloch's  John  Halifax,  Gentleman,  and  Mr.  Thackeray's 
Esmond,  two  books  which  no  man  or  woman  ought  to  read  without  being 
the  nobler  for  them. 

John  Halifax,  Gentleman,  is  simply  the  history  of  a  poor  young 
clerk,  who  rises  to  be  a  wealthy  mill-owner  here  in  these  manufacturing 
districts,  in  the  early  part  of  this  century.  But  he  contrives  to  be  an 
heroic  and  ideal  clerk,  arid  an  heroic  and  ideal  mill-owner,  and  that 
without  doing  anything  which  the  world  would  call  heroic  or  ideal,  or  in 
anywise  stepping  out  of  his  sphere,  minding  simply  his  own  business, 
and  doing  the  duty  which  lies  nearest  him.  And  how  ?  By  getting  into 
his  head  from  youth  the  strangest  notion,  that  in  whatever  station  or 
business  he  may  be,  he  can  always  be  what  he  considers  a  gentleman  ; 
and  that  if  he  only  behaves  like  a  gentleman,  all  must  go  right  at  last. 
A  beautiful  book.  As  I  said  before,  somewhat  of  an  heroic  and  ideal  book. 
A  book  which  did  me  good  when  first  I  read  it ;  which  ought  to  do  any 
young  man  good,  who  will  read  it,  and  then  try  to  be,  like  John  Halifax, 
a  gentleman,  whether  in  the  shop,  the  counting-house,  the  bank,  or  the 
manufactory. 

The  other — an  even  more  striking  instance  of  the  possibility,  at  least, 
of  heroism  anywhere  and  everywhere — is  Mr.  Thackeray's  Esmond.  On 
the  meaning  of  that  book  I  can  speak  with  authority.  For  my  dear  and 
regretted  friend  told  me  himself  that — my  interpretation  of  it  was  the  true 
one  ;  that  this  was  the  lesson  which  he  meant  men  to  learn  therefrom. 

Esmond  is  a  man  of  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  living  in 
a  coarse,  drunken,  ignorant,  profligate,  and  altogether  unheroic  age.  He 
is — and  here  the  high  art  and  the  high  morality  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  genius 
is  shown — altogether  a  man  of  his  own  age.  He  is  not  a  sixteenth-century 
or  a  nineteenth- century  man  born  out  of  time.  His  information,  his 
politics,  his  religion,  are  no  higher  than  of  those  round  him.  His  manners, 
his  views  of  human  life,  his  very  prejudices  and  faults,  are  those  of  his 
age.  The  temptations  which  he  conquers  are  just  those  under  which  the 
men  around  him  fall.  But  how  does  he  conquer  them  ?  By  holding  fast 
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throughout  to  honour,  duty,  virtue.  Thus,  and  thus  alone,  he  becomes 
an  ideal  eighteenth -century  gentleman,  an  eighteenth-century  hero.  This 
was  what  Mr.  Thackeray  meant — for  he  told  me  so  himself,  I  say — that  it 
was  possible,  even  in  England's  lowest  and  foulest  times,  to  be  a  gentleman 
and  a  hero,  if  a  man  would  but  be  true  to  the  light  within  him. 

But  I  will  go  further.  I  will  go  from  ideal  fiction  to  actual,  and  yet 
ideal,  facts ;  and  say,  that  as  I  read  history,  the  most  unheroic  age  which 
the  civilized  world  ever  saw  was  also  the  most  heroic ;  that  the  spirit  of 
man  triumphed  most  utterly  over  his  circumstances  at  the  very  moment 
when  those  circumstances  were  most  against  him. 

How  and  why  he  did  so  is  a  question  for  philosophy  in  the  highest 
sense  of  that  word.  The  fact  of  his  having  done  so  is  matter  of  history. 
Shall  I  solve  my  own  riddle  ? 

Then,  have  we  not  heard  of  the  early  Christian  martyrs  ?  Is  there 
a  doubt  that  they,  unlettered  men,  slaves,  weak  women,  even  children, 
did  exhibit,  under  an  infinite  sense  of  duty,  issuing  in  infinite  self- 
sacrifice,  a  heroism  such  as  the  world  had  never  seen  before  ;  did  raise 
the  ideal  of  human  nobleness  a  whole  stage — rather  say,  a  whole  heaven — 
higher  than  before  ;  and  that  wherever  the  tale  of  their  great  deeds  spread, 
men  accepted,  even  if  they  did  not  copy,  those  martyrs  as  ideal  specimens 
of  the  human  race,  till  they  were  actually  worshipped  by  succeeding  gene- 
rations, wrongly,  it  may  be,  but  pardonably,  as  a  choir  of  lesser  deities  ? 

But  is  there,  on  the  other  hand,  a  doubt  that  the  age  in  which  they 
were  heroic  was  the  most  unheroic  of  all  ages ;  that  they  were  bred, 
lived,  and  died  under  the  most  debasing  of  materialist  tyrannies,  with  art, 
literature,  philosophy,  family  and  national  life  dying  or  dead  around 
them,  and  in  cities  the  corruption  of  which  cannot  be  told  for  very 
shame — cities,  compared  with  which  Paris  or  New  York  are  the  abodes  of 
Arcadian  simplicity  and  innocence  ?  When  I  read  Petronius  and  Juvenal, 
and  recollect  that  they  were  the  contemporaries  of  the  Apostles  ;  when — to 
give  an  instance  which  scholars,  and  perhaps,  happily,  only  scholars,  can 
appreciate — I  glance  once  more  at  Trimalchio's  feast,  and  remember  that 
within  a  mile  of  that  feast  St.  Paul  may  have  been  preaching  to  a 
Christian  congregation,  some  of  whom — for  St.  Paul  makes  no  secret  of 
that  strange  fact — may  have  been,  ere  their  conversion,  partakers  in  just 
such  vulgar  and  bestial  orgies  as  those  which  were  going  on  in  the  rich 
freedman's  halls :  after  that,  I  say,  I  can  put  no  limit  to  the  possibility 
of  man's  becoming  heroic,  even  though  he  be  surrounded  by  a  hell  on 
earth  ;  no  limit  to  the  capacities  of  any  human  being  to  form  for  him- 
self or  herself  a  high  and  pure  ideal  of  human  character ;  and,  without 
"  playing  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven,"  to  carry  out  that  ideal  in 
every-day  life ;  and  in  the  most  commonplace  circumstances,  and  the 
most  menial  occupations,  to  live  worthy  of — as  I  conceive — their  heavenly 
birthright,  and  to  imitate  the  heros,  who  were  the  kinsmen  of  the  gods. 

C.  KINGSLEY, 
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ON  November  27  last,  several  days  after  astronomers  had  given  up  all 
hopes  of  recognizing  any  conspicuous  traces  of  the  great  November  meteor 
system,  there  occurred  a  remarkable  display  of  shooting- stars.  Meteors 
fell  for  about  five  hours  at  an  average  rate  of  nearly  two  thousand  per  hour. 
In  brilliancy  they  were  not  to  be  compared  with  those  which  fell  during  the 
memorable  display  of  November,  1866 ;  but  they  were  fully  as  numerous. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  perhaps,  that  after  so  much  has  been  said 
and  written  about  the  November  meteors,  many  of  the  observers  of  the 
recent  display  should  have  supposed  that  it  belonged  to  that  now  cele- 
brated system  or  stream.  Were  this  the  case,  although  the  phenomenon 
would  not  be  without  interest,  yet  we  should  scarcely  care  to  discuss  it  in 
these  pages.  For,  to  say  truth,  the  subject  of  the  November  shooting- 
stars  has  become  somewhat  well-worn ;  and  moreover,  there  is  scarcely  a 
feature  of  that  system  which  may  not  be  found  fully  described  in  extant 
treatises  on  astronomy.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  only  was  the  recent 
display  altogether  unconnected  with  the  Leonides  (as  the  November 
meteors  are  called),  but  there  are  circumstances  which  give  it  a  peculiar 
interest  and  significance.  Carefully  considered,  it  will  be  found  to  throw 
a  new  light  on  the  whole  subject  of  meteoric  astronomy,  and  especially 
on  that  very  remarkable  relation  which  associates  meteors  with  comets. 

Since  it  chances,  also,  that  a  new  and  somewhat  startling  theory  of 
the  origin  of  certain  meteor  systems  has  recently  been  propounded,  and 
is  apparently  supported  by  evidence  of  considerable  weight,  we  think  that 
this  is  a  favourable  opportunity  for  again  touching  on  a  subject  which  in 
November,  1871,  we  discussed  in  these  pages  at  some  length.  It  may 
be  remembered  that  in  the  paper  referred  to, — entitled  "  Meteors — Seed- 
bearing  and  otherwise," — we  showed  reasons  for  believing  that  some 
meteoric  masses  which  fall  on  our  earth  have  been  expelled  either  from 
the  sun  or  from  one  or  other  of  his  fellow-suns,  the  stars.  We  shall  now 
show  how  similar  evidence  must  (it  would  seem)  be  interpreted  in  the 
case  of  meteor- systems  which  certainly  have  not  come  from  the  sun, 
while  a  stellar  origin  is  almost  as  certainly  out  of  the  question.  The 
falling-stars  seen  on  November  27  last  belong  to  this  category. 

But  it  may  be  asked  in  the  first  place  how  we  can  be  sure  that  those 
shooting- stars  were  not  Leonides.  The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek. 

In  the  first  place  every  shower  of  falling- stars  comes  as  certainly  from 
a  definite  direction  as  a  shower  of  rain  falling  when  a  strong  and  steady 
wind  is  blowing ;  and  apart  from  all  question  of  date,  a  star- shower 
falling  in  one  direction  cannot  well  be  mistaken  for  one  falling  in  another 
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direction.  Now  the  contrast  which  exists  in  this  respect  between  the  so- 
called  November  meteors — that  is,  the  Leonides — and  those  which  fell  on 
November  27  last,  was  of  the  most  decided  character.  The  Leonides, 
regarded  as  a  shower,  meet  the  earth  almost  full  front ;  the  shower  of 
last  November  fell  from  behind.  Here  we  refer  to  the  earth's  motion  in 
her  orbit.  As  she  circles  round  the  sun  she  of  course  always  directs  her 
motion  towards  some  point  upon  that  circle  in  the  heavens  which  marks 
the  sun's  seeming  yearly  journey  round  the  earth  ;  and  in  November  her 
course  is  directed  towards  the  constellation  of  the  Lion.  It  is  from  out 
that  constellation  —  so  far  as  appearances  are  concerned  —  that  the 
Leonides  travel  to  meet  her.  Were  it  not  for  a  slight  fall  from  the  north, 
it  might  be  said  that  they  meet  her  full  front ;  and  their  course  may  be 
compared  to  that  of  a  shower  borne  by  a  fierce  wind,  and  meeting  a  person 
who  travels  so  as  directly  to  face  the  wind.  But  the  shower  of  November  27 
came  from  a  region  of  the  heavens  lying  somewhat  north  of  the  constella- 
tion Aries,  which,  as  every  one  knows,  is  a  long  way  from  the  Lion  :  the 
Ram  is  indeed  only  separated  by  the  Fishes  from  the  Water-bearer ;  and 
on  November  27  the  earth  is  travelling  directly  away  from  a  point  in  the 
Water-bearer  on  the  side  towards  the  Fishes.  So  that  the  shower  fell 
from  behind.  It  came  downwards,  also,  or  from  the  north,  with  a  much 
greater  slant  than  in  the  case  of  the  Leonides ;  and  it  fell  from  the  outer 
side  of  the  earth's  track — that  is,  from  the  side  away  from  the  sun.* 

There  can  be  no  possibility,  then,  that  the  shower  of  last  November 
was  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Leonides. 

But  another  question  will  at  once  suggest  itself.  Astronomers  have 
lately  been  in  the  habit  of  predicting  star- showers,  and  on  the  whole  not 
without  success.  How  was  it  that  the  late  shower  had  not  been  in  any 
way  announced  ? 

To  this  it  must  be  replied  in  the  first  place  that  meteoric  astronomy  is 
a  science  of  quite  recent  birth.  A  very  few  years  ago  astronomers  were 
far  from  feeling  assured  that  meteors  are  astronomical  phenomena  at 
all.  Very  few  facts  were  known  which  could  enable  astronomers  to  make 
predictions  even  respecting  one  or  two  of  the  more  remarkable  meteor 
systems  ;  while  it  was  clearly  recognized  that  a  far  greater  number  were 
unclassified.  These  meteors — sporadic,  as  Humboldt  called  them — might 
belong  to  systems  capable  of  giving  rise  on  occasion  to  great  meteoric 
displays,  precisely  as  the  Leonides  for  a  score  of  years  in  succession  may 
show  only  a  few  stragglers,  and  then  during  several  years  produce 
remarkable  showers.  But  astronomers  could  only  recognize  the  possi- 
bility of  such  displays,  in  the  case  of  nearly  all  those  meteor  streams 

*  If  a  somewhat  commonplace  illustration  (but  the  aptest  which  occurs  to  us)  be 
permitted,  we  may  compare  the  Leonides  to  a  shower  of  missiles  thrown  at  a  rider  in 
a  circus  from  the  front  seat  in  the  lower  tier  of  boxes  so  as  to  strike  him  in  the  face, 
while  the  shower  of  last  November  may  be  compared  to  a  shower  thrown  from  a  back 
seat  of  a  higher  tier  so  as  to  strike  him  from  above  and  from  the  outside,  but  also 
slightly  from  the  rear.  „  * 
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which  were  known  only  by  their  stragglers.  In  the  great  majority  of 
instances  there  is  absolutely  no  way  whatever  of  forming  the  vaguest 
idea  as  to  the  possible  occurrence  of  star-showers  belonging  to  any  given 
system.  There  is  scarcely  a  night  in  the  year  when  a  display  of  meteors 
may  not  occur — a  display  belonging  to  a  recognized  meteor  stream,  but 
one  whose  period  has  not  been  determined. 

The  very  fact  that  astronomers  recognize  an  association  between 
meteors  and  comets  shows  that  a  long  interval  must  elapse  before  the 
periods  of  most  of  the  meteor  systems  can  be  determined.  For  we  see 
that  the  November  meteors  exhibit  their  great  displays  at  intervals  of 
about  thirty-three  years,  this  being  the  period  of  the  comet  they  belong 
to ;  and  the  August  meteors  have  probably  an  interval  of  about  150 
years,  corresponding  to  the  period  of  the  comet  of  1862  ;  but  many 
of  the  comets  observed  by  astronomers  have  periods  measured  not  by 
decades  of  years,  but  by  centuries,  and  even  by  thousands  of  years. 

But  it  chances  that,  in  a  quiet  sort  of  way,  astronomers  had  discussed 
the  possible  occurrence  of  a  star-shower  during  the  last  week  in  November, 
and,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  shower  actually  seen  was  the  one  thus 
looked  for.  The  circumstances  are  somewhat  remarkable. 

There  is — or,  perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  there  was — a  celebrated 
comet  called  Gambart's  by  the  French,  but  by  all  other  astronomers 
named  after  the  German  astronomer  Biela.  This  comet  was  first  fairly 
discovered  in  February,  1826,  though  it  had  been  seen  in  the  years  1772 
and  1805.  It  was  found  to  revolve  round  the  sun  in  about  6f  years,  and 
on  a  path  approaching  very  closely  indeed  to  the  earth's.  Indeed,  great 
alarm  was  experienced  when  the  return  of  the  comet  was  expected  in 
1832 ;  for  it  was  shown  by  the  calculations  of  astronomers  that  the 
head  of  the  comet  would  actually  envelope  the  part  of  the  earth's  orbit 
which  she  crosses  on  November  30.  This,  in  fact,  happened ;  but 
since  it  happened  (as  predicted)  on  the  29th  of  October,  1832,  when  the 
earth  was  a  month's  journey  from  that  part  of  her  orbit,  of  course  there 
was  no  collision.  Twice  more  the  comet  circled  on  its  wide  path, 
extending  far  beyond  the  orbit  of  Jupiter  ;  and  again  in  1846  it  was  in 
our  neighbourhood,  and  under  the  careful  telescopic  scrutiny  of  astrono- 
mers. It  was  then  that,  almost  under  their  eyes,  the  comet  behaved  in  a 
most  remarkable  manner.  Up  to  the  13th  of  January  the  comet  had 
presented  its  usual  aspect,  a  round  hairy-looking  head  enclosing  a  brighter 
nucleus,  and  a  narrow,  straight,  and  rather  short  tail ;  but  on  that  day, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  telescopist  who  first  recognized  the  change, 
the  comet  was  found  to  be  double.  There,  in  the  place  of  the  single 
comet  of  the  day  before,  were  "two  distinct  comets,"  says  Sir  John 
Herschel,  "  each  with  a  head,  coma,  and  a  little  nucleus  of  its  own ;  " 
and  each  with  a  tail  also,  if  the  pictures  by  the  German  observers  are  to 
be  trusted.  "  What  domestic  trouble  caused  the  secession,"  proceeds 
lerschel,  "  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture,  but  the  two  receded  farther  and 
farther  from  each  other  up  to  a  certain  moderate  distance,  with  some 
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degree  of  mutual  communication  and  a  very  odd  interchange  of  light 

one  day  one  head  being  brighter  and  another  the  other — till  they  seem  to 
have  agreed  finally  to  part  company.  The  oddest  part  of  the  story,  how- 
ever, is  yet  to  come.  The  year  1852  brought  round  the  time  for  their 
reappearance,  and  behold !  there  they  both  were,  at  about  the  same 
distance  from  each  other,  and  both  visible  in  one  telescope. 

In  1859,  when  the  comet  next  came  near  the  earth,  circumstances 
were  such  that  it  was  useless  to  look  for  it.  In  fact,  it  was  so  situated  as 
to  be  lost  in  the  sun's  light.  But  in  1866  the  double  comet  should  have 
been  well  seen.  In  the  confident  expectation  that  both  comets  would 
appear,  astronomers  carefully  searched  the  track  which  had  been  calcu- 
lated for  these  bodies,  but  without  success.  In  some  as  yet  unexplained 
way  both  the  comets  had  been  either  dissipated  or  destroyed. 

Now,  during  the  autumn  of  1872  another  period  of  the  comet's  revo- 
lution was  completed,  and  again  a  search  was  instituted.  Mr.  Hind 
calculated  the  path  of  the  chief  comet  of  the  pair  on  three  different  suppo- 
sitions as  to  the  date  of  nearest  approach ;  more  care  was  expended  in 
the  search  than  in  1866  (when  the  non-appearance  of  the  comet  took 
astronomers  by  surprise) ;  but  all  attempts  to  rediscover  the  comet  proved 
ineffectual,  and  it  is  now  generally  believed  among  astronomers  that 
Biela's  comet  will  never  be  seen  again  as  a  comet. 

We  do  not  discuss  here  the  probable  manner  or  cause  of  the  comet's 
dissipation,  because  for  our  present  purpose  we  only  require  to  consider 
those  parts  of  the  comet's  history  which  are  related  to  the  recent  meteoric 
display.  The  association  between  the  star-shower  and  the  vanished  comet 
must  now  be  indicated. 

We  have  seen  that  the  comet's  path  crosses  close  by  the  earth's. 
Consequently,  the  association  between  comets  and  meteors  now  recog- 
nized by  astronomers  leads  us  to  expect  that  the  earth,  in  crossing  the 
comet's  track,  would  be  saluted  by  meteors.  What  we  have  learned  from 
the  November  meteors  teaches  us  further  to  expect  that  the  most  remark- 
able display  of  these  Bielan  meteors  would  occur  when  the  earth  crossed 
the  comet's  track  soon  after  the  comet  had  "gone  that  way."  So  that 
since  the  comet  passed  early  last  autumn,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
earth's  passage  of  the  comet's  track  late  in  the  autumn  months  would  be 
attended  by  a  meteoric  display. 

Now,  we  have  seen  that  in  1832  the  earth's  destruction  was  expected 
because  the  comet  crossed  fhepart  of  the  earth's  orbit  which  she  traverses 
on  November  80.  So  that  if  matters  had  remained  unaltered  a  display 
of  Bielan  meteors  was  to  be  expected  on  the  night  of  November  80. 
But  it  was  known  that  the  place  of  passage,  owing  to  perturbations  of  the 
comet,  is  shifting  backwards  along  the  earth's  track,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  November  27,  the  very  day  of  the  recent  star-shower,  would 
correspond  with  the  time  of  the  earth's  crossing  the  comet's  track.  For 
Dr.  Weiss,  a  German  astronomer,  calculated  that  in  1858  the  date  of 
passage  would  ,be  November  28  ;  and  comparing  this  with  the  fact  that 
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in  1830  the  date  was  November  30,  we  see  that  the  date  for  the  present 
year  would  be  November  27.* 

Next,  as  to  the  direction  in  which  Bielan  meteors  would  salute  the 
earth.  The  comet  travels  in  the  same  direction  round  the  sun  as  the 
earth,  and,  moving  more  swiftly  than  the  earth  when  in  her  neighbour- 
hood, can  manifestly  only  reach  her  from  behind.  The  comet  also  crosses 
her  track  from  the  outside,  travelling  on  a  path  slightly  inclined  down- 
wards, or  from  the  north.  All  this  agrees  with  what  we  stated  above  as 
to  the  course  of  the  meteors  seen  last  November.  But  the  agreement  is 
very  close  indeed  when  details  are  considered.  We  can  tell  the  very  part 
of  the  heavens  whence  the  comet  would  seem,  to  come  if  at  any  time  it 
actually  overtook  the  earth ;  and  this  part  of  the  heavens  (making  the 
calculation  for  the  year  1872)  would  be  close  to  the  feet  of  Andromeda. 
Now,  the  best  accounts  of  the  recent  meteoric  display  describe  the  shower 
as  having  its  "  radiant  point  "  in  that  very  region  of  the  heavens.  By 
the  best  accounts,  we  do  not,  of  course,  mean  those  which  agree  best 
with  the  theory  that  the  meteors  belonged  to  Biela's  comet,  but  those 
which  came  from  the  most  practised  observers.  To  show  that  we  are  not 
exaggerating  the  value  of  the  evidence  on  this  point,  we  quote  the  account 
received  from  Professor  Grant,  of  the  Glasgow  Observatory.  Professor 
Grant  is  not  only  known  as  a  most  skilful  astronomer  and  mathematician, 
but  he  has  also  paid  special  attention  to  meteoric  phenomena.  We  give 
the  whole  account,  partly  because  of  its  general  interest,  and  partly 
because  it  gives  weight  to  the  determination  of  the  radiant  point.  "  At 
5.35,"  says  the  account,  "  when  a  series  of  observations  were  commenced 
by  Professor  Grant  and  his  assistants  at  the  Observatory,  only  forty 
meteors  were  seen  to  fall  within  five  minutes.  The  number  gradually 
increased,  the  maximum  being  attained  at  a  quarter  past  eight,  when  366 
were  counted  by  one  observer  in  five  minutes.  As  the  region  of  obser- 
vation of  any  one  person  was  necessarily  limited,  we  may  assume  that  the 
whole  number  actually  visible  in  the  heavens  was  much  greater,  and  that 
it  would  not  be  less  than  1,600  within  the  time  specified.  From  8.15 
onwards  the  meteoric  shower  gradually  lessened,  until  at  10.10  only  fifty 
shooting-stars  were  counted  in  five  minutes.  The  radiant  point  was  a 
little  above  the  star  Gamma  Andromedae.  At  times  three  or  four  meteors 
darted  at  once  across  the  sky,  like  a  shower  of  serpents,  some  of  them 
leaving  behind  masses  of  light  of  a  pale  red  colour."  Again,  Mr.  E.  J. 
Lowe,  of  the  Highfield  House  Observatory,  Nottingham,  telegraphed  as 
foUows  on  Wednesday  night :  "From  ten  minutes  to  six  to  the  present 

*  It  would  not  be  desirable  to  enter  here  into  the  recondite  considerations  affecting 

the  estimated  position  of  the  comet's  path.     What  is  said  above  suffices  to  show  in  a 

icial  way  that  November  27  is  about  the  right  date  at  present;  but  the  real 

f  ting  of  the  date  takes  place  in  a  very  complicated  fashion,  the  mere  description  of 

which  would  be  quite  unsuited  for  these  pages,  while  the  explanation  could  only  be 

understood  by  the  mathematician. 
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time  (7.80),  a  very  great  shower  of  meteors  has  fallen.     They  still  con- 
tinue.    The  radiant  is  in  Andromeda." 

It  thus  appears  certain  that  the  display  of  November  27  was  a  shower 
of  Bielan  meteors.  But  the  reader  may  desire  to  have  some  evidence 
showing  that  this  is  not  an  after-thought,  but  in  accordance  with  ideas 
expressed  before  the  display  took  place.  It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to 
mention  that,  in  the  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Astronomical  Society  published 
on  October  24,  1872,  a  month  before  the  star-shower,  there  appeared  a 
list  of  182  meteor  streams,  amongst  which  is  one  (No.  120),  whose  date 
is  set  at  November  80  by  the  Italian  observers,  Schiaparelli  and  Zezioli, 
while  our  English  meteor- students  set  it  down  for  November  25  ;  and  not 
only  is  the  radiant  of  this  shower  set  in  Andromeda,  but  the  remark  is 
appended  that  the  shower  is  "  supposed  by  d' Arrest  and  Weiss  to  be  con- 
nected with  Biela's  comet."  Then,  in  the  same  number,  but  in  another 
article,  Professor  Herschel  invites  astronomers  to  be  on  the  watch  for  a 
display  of  Bielan  meteors,  mentioning  that  "  the  date  of  the  earth's  passage 
through  the  comet's  orbit  now  falls  in  the  end  of  November." 

But  the  actual  appearance  of  the  shower,  so  soon  after  Biela's  comet 
had  passed,  combined  with  the  perfect  agreement  between  the  movements 
of  the  meteors  and  the  position  of  the  comet's  path,  must  be  regarded  as 
rendering  certain  that  which  before  had  been  but  highly  probable.  Those 
who  witnessed  the  display  of  November  27  may  be  perfectly  assured  that 
they  were  then  watching  the  fall  of  bodies  associated  with  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  all  the  comets  ever  studied  by  astronomers.  The  collision 
BO  dreaded  in  1832  was  in  1872  actually  in  progress ;  the  process  of 
dissipation  commenced  in  January,  1846,  was  illustrated  and,  perhaps, 
carried  to  a  farther  stage  last  November  ;  and,  lastly,  the  disappearance  of 
Biela's  comet  becomes  explicable  when  we  perceive  of  what  slight  mate- 
rials the  comet's  train  is  formed.  During  the  five  hours  of  the  display 
the  earth  tunnelled  a  path  (as  it  were)  through  this  train — a  path  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  miles  long,  and  having  a  circular  section  nearly 
8,000  miles  in  diameter ;  and  yet,  in  this  enormous  tubular  section  of 
the  train,  having  a  volume  of  about  twelve  millions  of  millions  of  cubic 
miles,  there  were  but  some  thousands  of  scattered  shreds  of  matter,  so 
minute  as  to  be  unable  to  penetrate  our  atmosphere.  Melted  and 
vaporized  high  in  the  more  tenuous  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  these 
small  bodies  doubtless  sank  in  the  form  of  an  impalpable  powder  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  occupying  many  days,  perhaps,  in  their  descent. 

We  are  thus  led  to  the  consideration  of  certain  circumstances  in 
shooting-star  displays  which  are  essentially  different  from  those  which  we 
took  into  account  in  dealing  with  meteorites  and  aerolites. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  part  of  our  evidence  respecting 
meteorites  was  based  on  the  actual  analysis,  chemical  and  microscopical, 
of  masses  which  have  fallen  upon  the  earth  from  interplanetary  spaces. 
Shooting- stars  do  not  fall  as  masses ;  and  though  their  nature  may  be  to 
some  extent  inferred  from  [the  spectroscopic  analysis  of  their  light,  as 
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well  as  from  the  consideration  of  the  quantity  of  light  which  they  emit, 
we  are  unable  to  apply  to  them  the  reasoning  which  had  chief  weight  in 
the  case  of  meteorites.  We  cannot  assert  'that  the  substance  of  shooting- 
stars  came  originally  from  some  star  or  sun  in  space,  on  the  strength 
either  of  the  molecular  structure  of  those  bodies  or  of  their  chemical  con- 
dition, for  we  know  absolutely  nothing  on  either  point.  A  shooting-star 
may,  for  aught  that  is  known,  contain,  like  meteoric  iron,  an  excess  of 
occluded  hydrogen ;  or,  when  it  first  reaches  our  atmosphere,  it  may 
have  that  peculiar  microscopical  structure  which  has  led  Mr.  Sorby  to 
regard  certain  meteorites  as  expelled  from  glowing  orbs  like  our  sun  and 
his  fellow  suns:  but  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  either 
condition  prevails. 

There  are  certain  circumstances,  however,  about  such  meteor  systems 
as  the  Leonides,  Perseides,  and  these  Bielan  shooting-stars,  which  have  a 
very  decided  bearing  on  the  question  of  their  origin. 

If  a  meteoric  mass  were  expelled  from  the  sun,  it  would  return  to  the 
sun,  unless  either  it  encountered  one  of  the  planets,  or  else  had  been 
expelled  with  a  velocity  great  enough  to  carry  it  for  ever  away  from  the 
sun.  For  the  latter  event  to  happen,  a  velocity  of  about  380  miles  per 
second  must  be  imparted  ;  and  then  the  body  would  pass  away  not  only 
from  the  sun,  but  from  the  solar  system,  and  after  a  few  millions  of  years 
had  elapsed  would  pay  a  visit  to  some  other  star.  After  circling  around 
this  star,  the  body,  if  it  escaped  collision  with  one  or  other  of  the  worlds 
circling  around  the  star,  and  if  its  course  carried  it  clear  of  the  star  itself, 
would  pass  away  again,  and  enjoy  another  interstellar  journey  lasting  for 
a  few  millions  of  years. 

Of  course  the  same  holds  with  meteors  visiting  our  system  from  other 
stars.  They  reach"  the  neighbourhood  of  the  solar  system  after  a  journey 
lasting  millions  of  years  (even  when  they  come  from  the  nearest  star) ;  and 
if  they  escape  entanglement  in  our  system,  they  return  to  the  interstellar 
depths,  though  not  by  the  road  which  brought  them  here. 

Now  the  shooting-star  systems  we  have  mentioned  behave  in  quite 
another  fashion.  They  travel  round  the  sun  in  closed  orbits  and  in  periods 
of  moderate  length.  Most  of  them  do  not  approach  the  sun  within  fifty 
or  sixty  millions  of  miles,  so  as  to  exclude  all  possibility  of  their  having 
once  been  expelled  from  the  sun.  For  even  if  a  body  expelled  from  the 
sun,  instead  of  returning  directly  to  him,  were  enabled  (through  the  effects 
of  planetary  perturbation)  to  steer  clear  of  his  mass,  its  course  would 
nevertheless  pass  very  near  to  him  for  ever  after. 

Whence,  then,  can  these  meteor  streams  come  ?  They  cannot  have 
come  originally  from  the  sun ;  and  it  is  only  by  entanglement  in  our 
system  that  meteor  systems  coming  from  other  suns  can  be  compelled  to 
circle  around  the  sun.  So  that  hitherto  the  theory  has  been  accepted 
that  these  meteor  systems  are  actually  visitants  from  interstellar  space, 
which  have  been  entangled  by  the  attraction  of  some  one  or  other  of  the 
planets  of  the  solar  system,  and  so  compelled  to  take  up  their  present  paths. 
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But  it  has  recently  been  pointed  out  that  enormous  difficulties 
surround  this  theory.  The  giant  planets,  Neptune,  Uranus,  Saturn,  and 
Jupiter,  undoubtedly  have  power  enough  to  compel  a  visitant  from  inter- 
planetary space  to  circle  in'  a  closed  orbit  round  the  sun,  if  only  the 
course  of  the  said  visitant  carries  him  near  enough  to  the  particular  giant 
planet  which  is  to  accomplish  the  work.  But  the  approach  must  be  very 
close  indeed,  or  else  the  visitant  will  not  be  entreated  to  stay  within  our 
system.  The  matter  is  a  very  simple  one.  What  induces  the  body  to 
visit  our  solar  system  is  the  sun's  attraction.  This  force  acts  on  the  body 
for  millions  of  years  before  the  body  reaches  even  the  outskirts  of  our 
system,  and  in  the  course  of  those  years  the  body  acquires  an  enormous 
velocity  sunwards.  This  velocity  would  carry  it,  if  undisturbed,  close  up 
to  the  sun,  round  whose  orb  the  body  would  swiftly  make  a  half  circular 
swoop,  and  would  then  be  carried  away  by  the  action  of  the  very  same 
velocity  which  had  brought  it  close  to  the  sun.  If  this  is  to  be  pre- 
vented, it  can  only  be  by  some  planet  depriving  the  body  of  a  certain 
portion  of  its  velocity,  and  so  taking  away  (in  fact)  its  power  of  retreating.* 
To  do  this  a  planet  must  be  peculiarly*  placed.  It  must  be  nearly  on  the 
course  of  the  arriving  body  ;  but  that  is  by  no  means  sufficient :  indeed, 
the  action  of  a  planet  so  placed  would  simply  be  to  accelerate  the  motion 
of  the  body  as  it  approached,  and  it  is  precisely  the  contrary  effect  which 
is  in  the  long  run  to  be  produced.  A  planet  must  be  so  placed  that  it 
draws  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  place  where  the  body  will  cross,  but  not 
so  near  as  to  exert  its  most  powerful  action  until  the  body  has  passed  that 
place.  Then,  the  body  being  just  inside  the  planet's  course,  and  travelling 
sunwards,  the  planet  should  be  at  its  very  nearest,  and  so  exert  its 
greatest  pull  in  drawing  the  body  back.  The  whole  affair  must  be 
managed  very  neatly,  so  to  speak ;  for  the  body  will  inevitably  go  past 
very  quickly,  and  thus  the  planet  has  very  little  time  during  which  to 
exert  its  power.  Unless  the  planet  gets  a  really  effective  pull,  owing  to 
the  closeness  of  the  body  at  the  critical  moment,  the  body  will  escape  scot- 
free.  And  this  applies  quite  as  forcibly  to  the  greater  giants,  Saturn  and 
Jupiter,  as  to  the  lesser  giants,  Neptune  and  Uranus  ;  for  though  the  two 
former  have  greatly  the  advantage  in  respect  of  attractive  power,  they 
have  to  deal  with  much  more  swiftly  moving  bodies.  A  visitant  from  the 
celestial  depths  would  pass  the  orbit  of  Neptune  with  a  velocity  of  only 


*  The  case  may  be  thus  illustrated : — When  an  elastic  ball  falls  from  a  great  height 
on  a  hard  surface,  it  rebounds  nearly  to  the  height  from  which  it  had  fallen.  But 
suppose  a  netting  to  be  interposed  (not  far  from  the  hard  surface),  and  that  though 
the  body  bursts  its  way  through  the  netting,  it  only  does  so  at  the  expense  of  the 
best  part  of  its  velocity  :  then  the  body  will  not  rebound  to  a  great  height,  even 
though  the  netting  be  removed.  A  planet  may,  in  like  manner,  interfere  with  a  body 
approaching  the  sun  from  outer  space  ;  and  though  the  body  may  get  past  the  planet, 
it  may  only  do  so  at  the  expense  of  a  large  portion  of  its  velocity ;  and  then  instead 
of  returning  to  the  interstellar  depths  it  will  pass  away  but  to  a  moderate  distance 
from  the  sun  (after  its  perihelion  swoop). 

VOL.  XXVIT. NO.  157.  8. 
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about  five  miles  per  second,  while  it  would  cross  the  orbit  of  Jupiter  at  the 
rate  of  about  twelve  miles  per  second. 

Now,  if  this  were  all,  there  would  still  be  strong  reason  for  doubting 
whether  it  really  has  been  by  the  entanglement  of  visitors  from  interstellar 
space  that  meteor  streams  have  been  introduced  into  the  solar  system. 
Remembering  that  the  orbits  of  the  giant  planets  are  from  a  thousand 
millions  to  5,500  millions  of  miles  in  span,  we  see  how  enormous  are  the 
chances  against  one  of  these  planets  occupying  just  that  short  space  (a  few 
thousands  of  miles  in  length)  of  its  orbit  where  it  could  act  efficiently  on  a 
body  crossing  that  orbit  in  its  journey  from  outer  space.  But  there  is  no 
reason  whatever  why  a  body  so  arriving  should  cross  the  orbit  of  any  one 
of  the  planets.  Indeed,  the  chances  are  enormously  in  favour  of  its  path 
crossing  the  great  plane  of  the  planetary  movements  far  away  from  any 
planetary  orbit.  Thus,  even  from  the  considerations  already  taken  into 
account,  we  see  that  either  there  must  be  an  inconceivably  enormous 
number  of  visitants  from  outer  space,  or  the  giant  planets  would  have  but 
a  poor  chance  of  entrapping  even  a  few  meteors  ;  whereas  we  know  that 
the  number  of  meteor  streams  existing  within  the  solar  system  must  be 
counted  by  millions. 

But  this  is  far  from  being  all.  To  catch  a  single  visitant  from  outer 
space  is  a  task  altogether  easy  by  comparison  with  the  task  of  catching 
a  group  of  such  visitants.  Now  to  take  a  single  instance,  the  November 
meteor  stream  occupies  at  present  a  region  many  millions  of  times  larger 
than  the  sun,  it  has  supplied  already  many  myriads  of  falling-stars,  and 
at  a  very  moderate  computation  it  contains  many  billions  of  the  bodies 
whose  fall  into  our  atmosphere  produces  meteoric  displays.  In  its  pre- 
sent condition,  not  the  united  power  of  all  the  giant  planets  could  reverse 
the  work  originally  (according  to  theory)  executed  by  Uranus  (one  of  the 
least  of  them),  and  send  the  November  meteors  away  into  outer  space. 
But  with  every  allowance  for  the  process  of  dispersion  which  is  assumed 
to  have  lengthened  and  widened  and  deepened  this  system,  is  it  conceiv- 
able that  it  was  ever  so  compact  as  to  enable  Uranus  to  execute  the 
neat  strategic  movement  by  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  captured  the 
whole  flight  ?  If  Schiaparelli  himself,  who  has  taken  a  chief  part  in 
advocating  the  theory,  is  to  be  believed,  a  flight  of  meteors  arriving  from 
outer  space  would  necessarily  assume  a  cylindrical  or  lengthened  shape 
long  before  it  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  our  system.  In  this  case, 
Uranus  certainly  could  not  have  captured  more  than  a  small  portion  of 
the  original  flight  of  meteors,  and  we  are  left  to  form  the  most  stupendous 
conceptions  of  that  cloud  of  celestial  visitants,  if  a  mere  fragment  formed 
the  November  meteor  system.  But  taking  only  what  we  know,  we  see 
that  the  November  meteor  stream  is  now  a  part  of  the  solar  system,  and 
therefore  if  Uranus  ever  acted  in  the  manner  supposed,  he  must  have 
captured  at  least  all  the  November  stream  at  present  recognized.  That 
stream  must  onc«  have  been  many  million  times  more  compact  than  it  is 
at  present ;  its  associated  comet  must  once  have  been  so  condensed  (and 
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in  close  company  with  the  meteors)  as  to  be  utterly  unlike  the  comet 
which  Dr.  Huggins  examined  with  his  spectroscope  in  1866 ;  and  in 
fine,  added  to  all  the  marvels  of  the  capture  itself,  we  have  to  account 
for  the  most  astounding  changes  of  condition  alike  in  comet  and  in 
meteor  train. 

To  this  it  must  be  added  that  the  same  difficulties  present  themselves 
in  accounting  not  only  for  all  the  known  meteor  systems,  but  for  the 
myriads  of  meteor  systems  which  must  exist  in  order  to  explain  (with  any 
degree  of  probability)  the  fact  that  the  small  earth  encounters  so  many. 
Thus  it  appears  that  Schiaparelli's  ideas  as  to  the  origin  of  the  meteor 
streams  now  forming  part  of  our  solar  system  are  open  to  grave  exception. 
It  appears  to  us,  indeed,  that  they  are  demonstrably  untenable  in  at  least 
the  great  majority  of  known  instances. 

We  have  thus  been  careful  to  exhibit  the  great  difficulties  which  sur- 
round Schiaparelli's  views,*  because  the  theory  which  we  are  about  to 
describe  seems  at  first  sight  too  wild  and  fanciful  for  acceptance.  It 
is  only  by  showing  the  weakness  of  the  only  other  theory  thus  far 
advanced  that  we  can  hope  to  claim  attention  for  that  which  is  now  to  be 
brought  forward ;  though  we  hope  to  show  that  the  new  theory  has 
strong  independent  evidence  in  its  favour. 

Since  the  November  meteors  (still  to  follow  their  history)  were  once 
very  near  to  Uranus,  for  so  much  is  certainly  known,  while  nevertheless 
it  is  very  difficult  to  believe  that  he  captured  them  (acting  as  officer 
for  the  sun)  in  the  condition  of  a  very  compact  cloud  or  flight,  no 
resource  seems  open  to  us  but  to  believe  that  he  expelled  them  from  his 
own  orb  by  some  mighty  eruptive  action.  And  if  we  accept  this  view  in 
the  case  of  the  November  meteors,  we  must  adopt  a  similar  interpretation 
of  the  origin  of  meteor  systems  generally. 

The  new  theory  is  then  simply  this,  that  the  streams  or  systems  which 
produce  displays  of  shooting-stars ,  as  well  as  the  comets  with  which  such 
streams  are  associated,  "were  at  some  distant  epoch  expelled  from  the  interior 
of  one  or  other  of  the  major  planets  which  revolve  outside  the  zone  of 
asteroids. 

This  theory  sounds  very  startling  at  a  first  hearing.  Yet  let  it  be 
remembered  that,  (1)  we  have  been  almost  forced  to  believe  that  meteoric 
masses  have  been  expelled  from  our  sun  or  his  fellow  suns ;  (2)  it  is 
almost  certain  that  the  major  planets  were  once  in  the  condition  of  suns 
(even  if  they  are  not  at  the  present  time  the  scene  of  processes  resembling 
solar  action) ;  and  (8)  if  a  large  sun  can  expel  matter  from  his  globe  with 
the  enormous  velocity  necessary  to  carry  such  matter  for  ever  away  from 
him,  it  is  more  than  conceivable  that  smaller  suns  should  be  competent 

*  It  must  be  understood  that  our  objections  by  no  means  extend  to  the  important 
theory  established  by  Schiaparelli,  that  meteors  and  comets  are  associated.  It  was 
in  recognition  of  this  theory,  and  certainly  not  in  deference  to  his  ideas  as  to  the 
origin  of  meteors,  that  the  Astronomical  Society  recently  awarded  its  gold  medal  to 
Schiaparelli. 
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to  expel  matter  from  their  substance  with  the  much  smaller  velocity 
necessary  to  free  such  matter  from  the  attraction  of  the  parent  planet. 
It  might  also  be  added,  that  since  we  explain  the  downfall  of  heavy 
masses  as  due  to  solar  eruptive  energies,  it  appears  reasonable  to  infer 
that  the  "lighter  metal"  of  the  shooting- stars  is  due  to  the  eruptive 
energies  of  minor  suns.  And  it  would  appear  to  confirm  this  opinion  that 
so  far  as  observations  have  hitherto  extended,  all  the  meteoric  streams 
which  really  belong  to  the  solar  system  (and  thus  come  under  the  above 
reasoning)  produce  displays  of  shooting- stars  only,  not  casting  down  upon 
the  earth  any  aerolitic  masses,  while  all  the  comets  which  are  of  com- 
paratively short  period  are  in  like  manner  of  secondary  importance  as 
respects  their  dimensions. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  obviously  desirable  that  a  theory  so  surprising 
should  be  supported  by  independent  evidence.  It  is,  indeed,  always  a 
strong  point  in  favour  of  a  theory  that  it  is  one  to  which  we  appear  to  be 
driven  by  the  failure  of  all  others  which  had  suggested  themselves.  But 
it  is  characteristic  of  a  true  theory  that  it  not  only  meets  the  particular 
difficulties  which  have  driven  the  reasoner  towards  it,  but  supplies  an 
explanation  of  other  circumstances  which  had  not  hitherto  been  interpreted. 
All  that  is  necessary  to  secure  such  a  result,  is  (ordinarily)  to  examine  the 
new  theory  with  care  and  attention,  noting  in  particular  the  consequences 
which  would  follow  if  the  theory  were  true.  Let  us  see  what  follows  from 
the  adoption  of  such  a  course  in  the  present  instance. 

Let  us  begin  by  supposing  that  at  some  far  distant  epoch,  the  four 
giant  planets  were  all  in  the  position  of  minor  suns,  erupting  from  time  to 
time,  and  with  great  energy,  masses  of  vaporous  and  molten  matter, 
much  (in  their  degree)  as  the  sun  is  now  understood  to  do.  Then,  when- 
ever such  masses  were  flung  forth  with  sufficient  force  to  overcome  the 
attraction  of  the  parent  planet,  they  would  forthwith  revolve  on  an  orbit 
round  the  sun.  Now,  those  that  the  planet  shot  out  in  the  same 
direction  that  itself  was  travelling  in,  would  travel  faster  than  the  planet 
and  follow  a  wider  orbit.  We  should  never  see  any  traces  of  such  masses, 
for  they  would  always  lie  far  beyond  our  range  of  view.  It  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  we  should  have  the  best  chance  of  detecting  those  which  were 
shot  backwards  so  as  to  have  their  velocity  as  greatly  reduced  as  possible. 
But  without  for  the  moment  insisting  on  this,  it  is  evident  that  for  the 
ejected  matter  ever  to  come  into  our  neighbourhood,  it  must  have  its 
perihelion  (or  place  of  nearest  approach  to  the  sun)  somewhere  near  the 
earth's  path,  and  its  aphelion  somewhere  near  the  path  of  its  parent 
planet.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  ejections  would  be  such  as  to 
produce  this  particular  result ;  but  every  one  of  the  comets  or  meteor 
streams  knoivn  to  us  should  exhibit  the  peculiarity  in  question.  Now,  it 
is  the  fact  that  all  the  comets  which,  like  Biela's  and  the  comet  belonging 
to  the  Leonides,  have  short  periods,  have  their  aphelia  lying  close  to  the 
orbits  of  one  or  other  of  the  four  giant  planets.  The  peculiarity  is  not 
now  noticed  for  the  first  time.  It  is  so  marked  in  the  case  of  the  comets 
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dependent  on  the  orbit  of  Jupiter,  that  they  have  been  called  Jupiter's 
comet-family.  In  the  case  of  Neptune,  again,  there  is  a  less  numerous 
group  of  the  kind,  so  well  marked,  that  in  the  plan  of  their  orbits  given  in 
Mr.  Dunkin's  supplement  to  Lardner's  Handbook  of  Astronomy,  the  paths 
appear  as  though  they  had  been  purposely  set  in  symmetrical  adjustment 
with  respect  to  Neptune's  orbit. 

Again,  we  may  assume  that  Jupiter,  who  exceeds  in  mass  the  united 
mass  of  Neptune,  Uranus,  and  Saturn,  would  vomit  forth  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  these  mixed  masses  of  vaporized  and  molten  matter. 
It  is  found,  accordingly,  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  c6mets  which 
circle  in  closed  orbits  around  the  sun  belong  to  the  Jovian  family  of 
comets,  the  remaining  third  being  distributed  among  the  other  three  giant 
planets. 

Yet  although  these  circumstances  agree  satisfactorily  with  the  new 
theory,  they  are  not  altogether  convincing  ;  simply  because  they  might 
be  expected  to  follow  if  the  theory  were  sound  which  regards  the  giant 
planets  as  the  disturbers  of  cometic  masses  arriving  from  interstellar 
space.  We  come  next,  however,  to  a  really  crucial  test  (suggested  to  the 
present  writer  by  Professor  Herschel,  to  whose  consideration  he  had 
submitted  the  new  theory).  If  Jupiter  were  to  introduce  a  number  of 
comets  into  our  system  by  his  action  on  matter  arriving  from  without, 
we  should  recognize  in  these  comets  the  signs  of  their  extra-planetary 
origin,  in  a  diversity  of  motion  and  direction  corresponding  to  that 
recognized  in  the  great  comets  which  from  time  to  time  visit  our  system 
from  without.  Some  of  the  Jovian  family  would  travel  forwards  (that  is, 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  planets),  others  would  travel  backwards, 
some  would  travel  nearly  in  the  level  of  the  planetary  motions,  others  on 
paths  more  or  less  considerably  inclined,  and  some  few  on  paths  nearly 
square  to  that  level.  But,  if  the  Jovian  comet-family  were  originally 
expelled  from  Jupiter,  inasmuch  as  they  would  all  (besides  the  motion  he 
gave  on  ejecting  them)  partake  in  his  rapid  forward  motion,  we  should 
find  them  all  travelling  forwards  and  all  on  paths  not  greatly  inclined  to 
the  level  on  which  Jupiter  himself  travels.  Precisely  as  when  a  bomb 
explodes  in  mid-air,  the  fragments  all  travel  in  the  general  direction 
which  the  bomb  had  before  pursued,  even  though  the  bursting  force  acts 
backwards  on  some  and  sideways  on  others,  so  it  would  be  with  the 
matter  expelled  from  Jupiter.  Those  cometic  masses  which  we  recognize 
as  Jovian,  may  indeed  (as  suggested  above)  be  masses  hurled  by  Jupiter 
almost  directly  rearwards,  yet  that  would  still  leave  a  balance  of  the 
forward  motion  they  had  shared  with  him,  and  they  would  appear  as 
comets  having  a  direct  not  a  retrograde  motion.*  And  in  like  manner, 

*  The  case  may  be  compared  to  that  of  water  flung  (not  too  sharply)  over  the 
stern  of  a  swiftly  advancing  ship  ;  such  water  would  move  backwards  with  respect  to 
the  ship,  but  seen  from  some  station  at  rest  would  seem  to  move  forwards.  As 
Jupiter  travels  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  per  second,  it  is  readily  seen  that  matter 
retiring  very  swiftly  from  him  rearwards  would  yet  be  advancing  in  reality. 
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matter  ejected  even  at  a  considerable  inclination  to  the  level  in  which 
Jupiter  travels  would  yet  travel  nearly  in  that  level,  just  as  a  ball  which  a 
passenger  by  an  express  train  should  attempt  to  fling  straight  upwards 
would  in  reality  not  travel  vertically  upwards  but  slantwise  with  respect 
to  the  ground. 

It  certainly  seems  to  be  a  circumstance  strongly  favouring  the  new 
theory  that  this  relation  precisely  accords  with  the  observed  peculiarities 
of  the  Jovian  family  of  comets.  It  had  been  noticed  respecting  them 
(long  before  this  theory  had  been  thought  of)  that  they  all  advance,  and 
that  they  all  travel  on  paths  moderately  inclined  to  the  general  level  of 
the  planetary  motions.  Sir  John  Hersehel  spoke  thus  in  a  lecture 
delivered  in  1859,  and  published  among  his  Familiar  Essays: — "It  is  a 
very  remarkable  feature  that  all  the  comets  of  short  period  revolve  in  the 
same  direction  round  the  sun  as  the  planets,  and  have  their  orbits 
inclined  at  no  very  large  angles  to  the  ecliptic." 

Now  if  we  turn  to  Neptune,  which  travels  at  the  rate  of  only  three 
miles  per  second  (while  Jupiter  travels  eight  miles  per  second),  we  should 
expect  to  find  a  different  state  of  things.  We  might  still  expect,  indeed, 
to  find  the  greater  number  of  the  Neptunian  comets  travelling  forwards, 
but  we  could  scarcely  expect  to  find  their  paths  lying  nearly  in  the  level 
of  the  ecliptic.  Accordingly,  out  of  six  known  Neptunian  comets,  we  find 
that  five  travel  forwards  and  only  one  (Halley's  comet)  travels  backwards, 
while  their  paths  are  found  to  show  every  variety  of  inclination,  one 
(De  Vico's)  having  a  path  very  nearly  square  to  the  level  in  which 
Neptune  himself  travels. 

Adopting  this  theory  of  comets  and  their  associated  meteor  trains, 
meteoric  astronomy  resumes  something  of  the  uniformity  it  possessed 
before  the  remarkable  evidence  was  obtained  which  has  recently  com- 
pelled astronomers  and  physicists  to  regard  some  meteors  at  any  rate  as 
the  results  of  solar  explosions.  All  comets  and  all  meteor  systems,  no 
matter  what  their  grade,  must  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  matter 
expelled  from  the  various  orbs  which  people  space.  Only,  whereas  the 
great  meteoric  masses  owe  their  origin  to  suns,  the  streams  of  small 
meteors  which  produce  the  ordinary  falling- stars  owe  their  birth,  if  this 
theory  be  true,  to  the  explosive  energies  of  orbs  which,  like  the  giant 
planets  of  the  solar  system,  lie  midway  in  bulk  and  might  between 
inhabited  worlds  such  as  the  Earth,  Venus,  Mercury,  and  Mars,  and 
great  central  suns  like  the  orb  which  rules  and  nourishes  our  solar 
system. 
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"  SPLISH — splash,"  went  that  wretched  dog  through  the  mud,  his  ears 
hanging  down  and  his  tail  between  his  legs. 

"  Oh  !  the  ugly  dog !  "  cried  two  young  girls  who  were  carrying  home 
clothes  from  the  wash. 

"  Oh  I  the  ugly  brute ! "  shouted  a  carter ;  and  he  gave  his  whip 
a  loud  crack  to  frighten  him.  But  the  dog  took  no  heed  of  them.  He 
ran  patiently  on,  only  stopping  at  the  crossings  when  there  were  too 
many  carriages  for  him  to  pass,  but  not  seeming  to  busy  himself  at  all  as 
to  what  people  said,  or  what  they  thought  about  him. 

He  ran  on  so  for  a  long  way. 

No  doubt  of  it,  he  was  an  ugly  dog.  He  was  lean  and  scraggy.  His 
coat  was  of  a  dirty  gray  colour,  and  in  many  places  the  hair  was  worn  off 
in  patches.  Neither  were  there  any  tokens  that  he  had  ever  been  a  hand- 
some dog,  and  that  his  present  state  of  wretchedness  was  owing  merely 
to  sudden  misfortune.  He  looked,  on  the  contrary,  as  though  he  had 
always  been  an  ill-fed  dog,  having  desultory  habits,  no  home  to  go  to, 
and  seldom  anything  better  to  eat  than  a  chance  bone  or  a  crust  picked 
up  in  the  gutter.  Yes,  he  was  certainly  a  miserable  dog. 

But  I  wondered  to  see  him  run  so  obstinately  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  when  there  was  room  in  plenty  for  him  on  the  pavement.  He  was 
a  small  dog,  and  by  trotting  close  under  the  shop-fronts  he  could  have 
slipped  unnoticed  through  the  crowd,  and  not  have  exposed  himself  to  be 
run  over  by  the  cabs  and  whipped  by  the  carters.  But  no ;  he  preferred 
the  road  where  the  mud  was,  and  he  ran  straight  before  him,  without 
looking  right  or  left,  just  exactly  as  if  he  knew  his  way. 

I  might  have  paid  no  more  attention  to  this  dog,  for  there  are  enough 
of  whom  I  take  no  notice  ;  but  I  observed  that  he  had  a  collar  round  his 
neck,  and  that  to  this  collar  was  attached  a  basket.  This  set  me  thinking  ; 
for  a  dog  who  carries  a  basket  is  either  a  dog  sent  out  on  an  errand,  or  a 
runaway  dog  who  has  left  his  master,  and  does  not  know  where  to  go. 
Now  which  could  this  one  be  ?  If  he  was  a  dog  that  ran  on  errands,  why 
did  not  his  owners  feed  him  better,  so  that  his  ribs  should  look  less  spare. 
But  if  he  was  a  dog  who  had  left  his  master,  and  run  away  into  the  world 
to  face  care  and  trouble  alone,  what  hardships  or  what  cruelties  had  he 
had  to  suffer,  that  he  should  have  taken  such  a  step  in  despair  ?  I  felt 
I  should  like  to  have  these  questions  answered,  for  there  was  something 
of  mystery  in  them  ;  I  therefore  followed  the  dog. 

We  were  in  Oxford  Street,  in  that  part  of  it  which  lies  between  the 
Marble  Arch  and  Duke  Street,  and  the  dog  was  running  in  the  direction 
of  the  Regent  Circus.  It  was  a  dull  wet  day  in  winter ;  the  rain  had  been 
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falling.  A  gray  fog  was  spreading  its  vapours  along  the  road,  and  every 
one  looked  cold  and  uncomfortable.  A  few  shops  were  being  lighted  up 
here  and  there,  for  evening  was  setting  in.  But  the  contrast  between  the 
glare  of  the  gas  and  the  occasional  glow  of  the  red  coal  fires  burning  cheerily 
in  the  grates  of  ground-floor  parlours,  only  served  to  make  the  streets 
seem  more  dark  and  dreary.  And  yet  the  dog  went  pattering  on,  going 
at  a  sort  of  quick  jog-trot  pace,  keeping  his  ears  always  down,  and  paying 
no  attention  either  to  the  omnibuses  that  rolled  by  him,  the  coster- 
mongers  who  swore  at  him,  or  the  other  dogs  who  stopped  at  times  with  a 
puzzled  air,  and  gazed  at  him  with  silent  wonder.  I  had  to  step  out  fast 
to  keep  up  with  him.  It  is  astonishing  how  that  squalid  dog  could  trot. 
I  was  afraid  more  than  once  that  he  would  distance  me,  but,  thanks  to 
the  knack  he  had  of  always  keeping  to  the  middle  of  the  road,  I  was 
prevented  from  losing  sight  of  him.  We  passed  North  Audley  Street, 
after  that  Duke  Street,  and  we  then  came  opposite  a  small  street  which 
forms  a  very  narrow  and  dirty  thoroughfare  at  the  end  which  is  nearest 
Oxford  Street.  Here  the  dog  paused  for  a  moment  and  appeared  to 
hesitate  as  to  what  he  should  do.  He  made  a  few  steps  forward,  then 
receded  ;  but,  finally,  seemed  to  make  up  his  mind  and  entered  the  street, 
still  trotting.  There  was  no  one  there.  The  dim  drizzling  rain,  which 
had  begun  to  fall  again,  the  cold,  and  the  fog  had  all  scared  away  the 
habitual  frequenters  of  the  one  or  two  sordid  cook-shops  that  line  both 
sides  of  the  way.  There  was  only  a  rag-and-bone-man  sorting  broken 
bottles  at  his  door  and  coughing  wheezily  from  old  age  and  misery.  The 
dog  went  on.  The  street  grows  wider  as  one  proceeds,  and  the  houses 
also  become  better  and  cleaner.  I  asked  myself  whether  the  dog  could 
possibly  have  his  home  about  here,  and  whether  he  would  not  suddenly 
disappear  down  an  area,  in  which  case  the  romance  of  the  thing  would 
have  been  ended,  and  I  should  have  had  my  walk  for  nothing.  But  no, 
he  turned  abruptly  off  at  a  mews,  and,  after  a  few  seconds  of  the  same 
apparent  hesitation  as  before,  slackened  his  pace  and  stopped  opposite  a 
public-house. 

A  mews  is  never  quite  empty.  There  are  always  grooms  loafing  about 
in  doorways,  or  stable-boys  going  in  and  out  of  washhouses.  At  ih& 
moment  when  the  dog  and  I  appeared  a  coachman  was  harnessing  two- 
horses  to  a  brougham,  and  a  couple  of  men  were  helping  him.  Opposite, 
and  exchanging  remarks  with  them  from  the  threshold  of  the  public-house, 
stood  a  servant  in  breeches  smoking  a  long  clay  pipe ;  the  dog  was  standing 
still ;  but  all  at  once,  before  I  had  had  time  to  suspect  what  was  going 
to  happen,  he  rose  up  on  his  hind  legs  and  commenced  walking  gravely 
round  in  circles. 

The  man  with  the  breeches  and  the  clay  pipe  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise. 
The  two  others  and  the  coachman  raised  their  heads,  and,  upon  seeing 
this  strange  sight,  left  their  work  and  clustered  up  to  look.  A  few  more 
people  attracted  by  the  noise  came  and  joined  us.  We  soon  formed 
a  ring. 
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It  seemed  to  please  the  dog  to  see  us  all  around  him,  for  he  gravely 
wagged  his  tail  once  to  and  fro,  and  tried  to  put  more  spirit  into  his 
exercise.  He  walked  five  times  round  on  his  hinder  legs,  looking  fixedly 
before  him  like  a  soldier  on  duty,  and  doing  his  best,  poor  dog ! — I  could 
see  that — to  make  us  laugh.  For  my  part,  seeing  the  others  remain 
speechless  in  their  astonishment,  I  laughed  aloud  to  encourage  him  ;  but 
shall  I  say  the  truth  ?  I  felt  more  ready  to  cry.  There  was  something 
inexpressibly  sad  in  the  serious  expression  of  this  lonely  dog,  performing 
by  himself  a  few  tricks  that  some  absent  master  had  taught  him,  and 
doing  so  of  his  own  accord,  with  some  secret  end  in  view  that  he  himself 
only  could  know  of.  After  taking  a  moment's  rest  he  set  to  work  again, 
but  this  time  on  his  fore-feet,  pretending  to  stand  on  his  head.  And  what 
a  poor,  intelligent  head  it  was,  as  almost  shaving  the  ground,  it  looked 
appealingly  at  us  all,  and  seemed  to  say  :  "  Please  do  not  play  any  pranks 
with  me,  for  really  I  am  not  doing  this  for  fun."  When  he  had  walked 
round  on  his  head  until  he  was  weary,  he  lay  down  in  the  midst  of  the 
ring  and  made  believe  to  be  dead.  He  went  through  all  the  convulsions 
of  a  dying  dog,  breathing  heavily,  panting,  suffering  his  lower  jaw  to  fall, 
and  then  turning  over  motionless.  And  he  did  this  so  well  that  a  stout, 
honest-faced  woman,  who  had  been  looking  on  without  laughing,  exclaimed, 
"  Poor  beast  I  "  and  drew  her  hand  across  her  eyes. 

The  rain  continued  to  fall,  but  not  one  of  us  thought  of  moving,  only 
the  dog,  when  he  had  lain  dead  a  minute,  got  up  and  shook  himself,  to 
show  us  all  that  the  performance  was  ended.  He  had  displayed  the 
extent  of  what  he  knew,  and  now  came  forward  to  receive  his  fee.  He 
stood  up  on  his  hind-legs  again  and,  walking  to  each  of  us  separately, 
assumed  the  posture  that  is  popularly  known  as  "  begging."  I  was  the 
first  to  whom  he  came.  He  gazed  at  me  inquiringly  with  his  soft  eyes 
wide  opened,  and  followed  my  hand  patiently  to  my  waistcoat-pocket. 
The  basket  round  his  neck  was  a  round  one  with  a  lid  to  it  tied  down  with 
string,  and  a  little  slit  in  the  lid  through  which  to  put  in  money.  I 
dropped  in  a  shilling  and  stooped  down  to  read  a  bit  of  crumpled  paper  I 
saw  hanging  loosely  from  the  collar.  It  bore  these  words,  written  in  a 
shaky  hand:  "This  is  the  dog  of  a  poor  man  who  is  bed-stricken;  he 
earns  the  bread  of  his  master.  Good  people,  do  not  keep  him  from 
returning  to  his  home."  The  dog  thanked  me  for  my  offering  by  wagging 
his  tail,  and  then  passed  on  to  my  neighbour.  Human  nature  must  be 
kinder  than  people  think,  for  there  was  not  one  of  the  spectators — not 
even  he  with  the  breeches  and  the  clay  pipe,  whose  face  had  impressed  me 
unfavourably, — but  gave  the  dog  something.  As  for  him,  when  he  had 
gone  his  round,  he  barked  two  or  three  times  to  say  good-by,  and  then 
pattered  contentedly  away  at  the  same  jog-trot  pace  he  had  come. 

He  went  up  the  street,  and  I  followed  him,  but  when  we  had  reached 
Oxford  Street  he  quickened  suddenly,  and  began  to  run  hard,  as  if  his  day 
was  ended  and  he  wanted  to  get  home.  Evening  had  quite  fallen  by  this 
time,  and  I  felt  it  would  be  useless  to  go  after  my  four-legged  mystery  on 
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foot,  so  I  called  a  cab,  and  said:  "Follow  that  dog,"  very  much  to  the 
driver's  amazement. 

It  is  a  long  way  from  the  part  of  Oxford  Street  in  which  we  were  to 
Tottenham  Court  Boad,  where  the  small  dog  led  me.  But  I  should  have 
understood  the  journey  had  it  not  be«n  made  at  such  a  furious  pace.  The 
dog  never  once  looked  round.  Twenty  times  I  thought  he  would  be 
crushed  by  passing  vans  or  carriages ;  but  somehow  he  got  through  it.  He 
had  an  extraordinary  tact  for  finding  a  passage  between  horses'  hoofs,  and, 
like  a  true  London  dog  as  he  was,  he  showed  intimate  familiarity  with  all 
the  intricacies  of  crossings.  Still,  it  was  some  relief  to  me,  both  on  his 
own  account  and  on  mine,  when  I  saw  him  branch  off  at  last.  I  was 
beginning  to  fear  that  he  would  never  stop,  that  he  had  something  of  the 
wandering  Jew  in  him.  It  seemed  impossible  that,  without  taking  any 
rest,  without  even  pausing  for  an  instant  to  draw  breath,  such  a  very  lean 
dog  should  keep  on  going  so  long.  Tottenham  Court  Road  (this  was  about 
eighteen  months  ago)  used  to  be  a  sort  of  fair  at  night-time.  It  is  a 
lengthy  highway  running  amidst  a  tangled  network  of  sorry  streets,  the 
population  of  which,  from  dusk  until  the  hour  when  the  public -houses 
close,  used  to  spread  hungry  and  idle  amongst  the  countless  booths  which 
had  then  not  yet  been  swept  away,  and  where  shell-fish,  sour  fruit,  and 
indigestible-looking  meat  were  sold  by  yelling  costermongers.  On  the 
night  in  question,  when  I  went  there  in  pursuit  of  the  dog,  I  foresaw  that 
I  should  be  led  to  one  of  those  sickly  nests  of  fever,  where  poverty,  disease, 
and  misery  have  their  abodes  set  up  in  permanence;  and  I  was  not 
wrong. 

The  dog,  running  faster  than  ever  now,  as  if  he  felt  more  afraid  for 
his  basket  amongst  these  ravenous  crowds  than  he  had  done  at  the  West 
End,  bolted  suddenly  up  a  narrow  side  street,  where  there  was  no  room 
for  a  cab  to  pass.  I  paid  the  driver,  and  jumped  out.  It  was  a  filthy 
street,  but  that  was  a  secondary  matter.  Where  the  dog  went  I  would  go : 
and  thus  I  dodged  after  him,  first  down  a  crooked  alley,  then  through  a 
foul  court,  and  lastly  up  a  passage  where  it  was  pitch  dark.  Here  I 
groped  my  way  along  a  damp  wall,  and  stumbled  upon  the  first  step  of  a 
staurcase.  Being  a  smoker,  however,  I  had  some  vesuvians  about  me.  I 
struck  one,  lit  a  piece  of  twisted  paper  with  it,  and  by  the  moment's 
flame  I  thus  obtained  descried  the  dog  making  his  way  up  a  creaky  flight 
of  wooden  steps,  battered  in  places  and  rotting  from  mould.  He  barked 
when  he  saw  the  light,  and  growled  uneasily.  But  I  softened  my  voice, 
and  cried  out,  "  Good  dog  !  good  dog !  "  trying  thereby  to  appease  him. 
I  suppose  his  instinct  told  him  that  I  was  not  an  enemy,  for  he  turned 
round  to  sniff  my  frousers,  and  when  I  struck  a  second  vesuvian  he 
consented  to  my  accompanying  him  without  doing  anything  else  but 
continue  his  sniffing.  We  went  up  three  stories  in  this  way,  until  we 
reached  the  garret  floor.  There  were  two  doors  face  to  face,  and  one  of 
them  had  a  latch  with  a  piece  of  string  tied  to  it.  The  string  dangled 
with  a  loop  at  its  end  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground.  The  dog 
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raised  one  of  his  forepaws,  pressed  it  on  the  loop,  and  by  this  means 
opened  the  door.     We  both  walked  in  together. 

There  was  a  rushlight  burning  in  the  neck  of  a  ginger-beer  bottle. 
There  was  an  empty  saucepan  in  a  grate  without  a  fire.  Some  tattered 
clothes  were  hanging  on  the  back  of  a  broken  chair,  and  some  bits  of 
plaster,  fallen  from  a  cracked  ceiling,  were  encumbering  the  floor.  On  the 
splintered  deal  table  was  a  plate  with  a  solitary  bone  on  it,  and  next  to  it 
a  cup  with  the  handle  gone.  I  turned  from  the  sight  of  these  things  to  a 
mattress  laid  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  The  light  was  rendered  so  flicker- 
ing by  the  gusts  of  wind  that  swept  through  the  window — to  which  bits  of 
newspaper  had  been  pasted  for  want  of  glass — that  I  could  not  at  first 
distinguish  very  clearly  where  I  was,  and  what  I  saw.  I  could  only  hear 
the  affectionate  whmings  of  the  dog,  and  vaguely  see  him  leaping  upon 
some  one  against  whom  he  was  rubbing  his  head,  and  whose  face  he  was 
licking  with  an  exuberance  of  love.  I  heard  a  voice,  too — but  a  voice  so 
husky  and  broken,  that  it  resembled  a  whisper — repeat  feebly,  "  Good 
dog — good  Jim !  "  and  then  I  saw  a  hand  untie  the  basket,  and  heard  the 
sound  of  money  poured  out  on  the  couch. 

"  Good  Jim ! — good  Jim  !  "  went  on  the  cracked  voice ;  and  it  began 
counting,  "  One,  two.  Oh,  good  Jim  ! — good  Jim  !  here's  a  shilling. 
One-and-threepence,  one-and-ninepence,  two  shillings.  Oh,  good  dog  ! 
three  and  a  penny,  three  and "  But  here  followed  a  terrified  shriek. 

"  Who's  that  ?  "  cried  the  man,  covering  up  the  money  with  his  sheet, 
and  he  looked  at  me,  livid  and  haggard  with  the  ague  of  fever. 

"  Don't  be  frightened,"  I  said;  "I  am  come  to  do  you  no  harm.  I 
am  a  friend.  I  have  followed  your  dog  home,  and  I  desire  to  help  you  if 
you  are  in  need." 

He  seemed  to  be  a  man  about  fifty,  for  his  hair  was  not  all  grey  ;  but 
the  ghastly  hollowness  of  his  cheeks,  the  emaciated  condition  of  his  body, 
and,  above  all,  the  gleam  of  disease  in  his  burning  eyes,  made  him  older 
than  a  man  of  ninety,  for  they  told  more  plainly  than  words  could  have  told 
that  he  had  already  one  foot  within  his  grave. 

My  tone  and  my  appearance  seemed  to  reassure  him ;  but  he  continued 
to  hide  his  money. 

"  I  am  a  poor  man,  sir,"  he  gasped, — "a  very  poor  man.  I  have  nothing 
but  what  my  dog  earns  me,  and  that's  nothing.  He  goes  out  to  idle  ;  and 
if  he  picks  up  a  few  pence  "  (here  the  man  had  a  fit  of  hectic  coughing) — 
"  if  he  picks  up  a  few  pence,  sir,  it's  all  he  do  pick  up." 

I  felt  my  heart  ache,  for  I  guessed  the  truth. 

"He's  not  an  idle  dog,"  I  said.  "  Has  he  not  earned  you  more  than 
three  shillings  to-day  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  sir — no,  sir;  it's  threepence,"  protested  the  miser,  trembling. 
"  It's  threepence — threepence,  sir.  Look  and  see." 

And  he  held  up  three  copper  coins  from  out  of  his  covering. 

"  You  are  very  ill,  my  man,"  I  said,  approaching  his  mattress.  "  You 
must  let  me  send  you  a  doctor." 
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"  Oh,  sir !  no,  no ;  I— I've  no  money  to  give  them.  Let  me  alone, 
please.  I'm  not  ill :  I  shall  be  well  to-morrow.  It's  nothing  but  a  cold 
— a — a  cold." 

His  dog  was  continuing  to  lick  his  face.  I  remembered  that  the  poor 
brute  had  not  eaten. 

"  Your  dog  must  be  hungry,"  I  observed;  "  shall  I  give  him  this  bone  ? 
He  has  earned  it  well." 

"  Oh,  God!— oh,  God  !  Let  that  bone  alone,"  faltered  the  unhappy 
wretch,  trying  to  rise  ;  "  it's  my  supper  for  to-night.  Jim  doesn't  want 
anything :  he  picks  up  plenty  in  the  streets.  Oh ! — oh !  I  shall  starve  if 
you  give  him  that  bone." 

"  I  will  buy  you  something  to  eat,"  I  answered,  taking  up  the  bone,  to 
which  there  was  no  particle  of  flesh  left.  "  Here,  Jim,"  said  I,  holding  it 
out.  But  the  dog,  instead  of  accepting  the  bone,  looked  wistfully  at  his 
master  to  ask  for  leave. 

"No!  no!  Jim,"  panted  the  miser  fearfully;  and  the  dog  turned 
away  his  head,  refusing  to  be  enticed. 

How  long  have  you  been  laid  up  like  this  ?  "  was  my  next  question.  I 
was  growing  sick  at  heart. 

"  Ten  weeks,  sir, — oh,  ten  weeks,"  groaned  the  man — who  had  caught 
the  bone  out  of  my  hand  and  thrust  it  under  his  pillow — "  ten  weeks  ; 
and  when  I  fell  ill,  the  dog  went  out  one  morning  and  brought  me  back  a 
penny  in  his  mouth.  Since  then,  I  bought  him  a  basket,  and  he  goes  out 
every  day  ....  but  he's — he's  idle,  sir — he's  idle  ;  he  brings  me  nothing 
to  what  he  used  to  do  when  we  went  out  together.  Yes — oh,  yes  !  he's  an 

idle  dog !  " 

*  #  *  *  # 

But  why  prolong  such  a  dialogue  ?  Is  there  anything  more  depressing 
than  the  sight  of  moral  infirmity  coupled  with  bodily  disease.  This 
palsied  miser  was  a  rich  man ;  at  least  rich  comparatively  to  his  station. 
He  had  made  himself  a  small  fortune  by  the  intelligence  of  his  dog,  and  his- 
sudden  illness,  instead  of  reducing  him  to  poverty,  had,  on  the  contrary, 
only  added  to  his  means.  The  dog  earned  more  alone  than  he  had  ever 
earned  with  his  master.  Each  morning  at  the  break  of  day,  he  went  out 
with  his  empty  basket,  and  every  night  at  sunset  he  returned  with  it  half 
full.  I  learned  this  from  the  miser's  neighbours  ;  honest  people,  though 
poor,  who  pretended  to  believe  in  the  fevered  wretch's  tales  of  want,  in 
order  that  he  might  not  have  cause  to  dread  them,  and  so  refuse  their 
necessary  services. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  this  innate  unsuspected  delicacy  in  the  hearts 
of  the  working  poor.  These  rough  and  uncouth,  but  kindly  natures, 
tended  the  graceless  miser  in  his  sickness.  They  bought  his  food  for  him, 
they  washed  his  linen,  and  they  asked  for  no  payment  for  anything  they 
did.  As  for  the  unhappy  man's  gold,  it  was  at  their  mercy ;  but  the 
thought  of  touching  it  never  seemed  to  cross  their  minds. 

"  Only,"  said  one  with  a  naive  accent,  "I  think,  sir,  't  will  be  better 
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when  he's  laid  in  the  ground.     His  money  might  be  good  then  to  some  as 
would  make  use  of  it." 

"  And  the  dog  ?  "  I  murmured  reflectively. 

"  The  dog's  his  friend,  sir,"  was  the  neighbour's  answer,  "  and  he 
won't  live  long  when  his  master's  gone." 

And  these  words  were  prophecy.  I  sent  for  a  doctor,  for  a  nurse,  and 
for  nourishing  food,  to  battle  against  death  ;  but  our  efforts  were  useless. 
The  miser  lived  a  week,  and  upon  each  of  the  seven  days  the  dog  went 
out  according  to  his  habit,  with  his  basket  round  his  neck,  and  remained 
out  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  till  dusk.  Sometimes  I  followed  him  from 
morning  till  evening;  seeing  which,  and  remembering  my  face  as  that 
which  stood  daily  by  his  master's  bedside,  he  wagged  his  tail  at  my 
approach,  and  consented  to  walk  at  my  heels.  One  night  the  miser 
died,  and  on  the  morrow  Jim  did  not  go  out.  He  had  missed  his  master 
the  night  before,  and  guessed  that  they  had  put  him  in  the  long  black  box 
that  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  When  the  men  came  to  carry 
away  this  long  black  box,  the  dog  went  after  them  and  cried.  He  followed 
the  coffin  to  the  cemetery,  where  he  and  I  were  the  only  spectators  besides 
the  curate,  the  sexton,  and  the  undertaker's  men.  When  the  earth  was 
thrown  in,  he  looked  at  me  plaintively  to  know  what  it  meant,  and  when 
the  burial  was  over,  he  wished  to  remain  near  the  open  tomb,  waiting  till 
his  master  should  rise.  I  took  him  home  with  me,  but  he  would  not  eat, 
and  next  morning  at  sunrise  he  howled  for  his  basket.  It  was  no  use 
keeping  him,  so  I  tied  the  basket  round  his  neck,  and  sent  him  out. 

That  evening,  foreseeing  what  would  happen,  I  went  to  the  cemetery. 
The  dog  arrived  at  nightfall,  with  his  basket  full  of  pence,  and  I  turned 
them  all  out  upon  the  grave.  "Come  home,  Jim,"  I  said,  with  the  tears 
rising  to  my  eyes  ;  but  he  whined  mournfully,  and  tried  to  scratch  up  the 
earth.  Twice  more  he  went  out  like  this  all  day,  and  brought  back  money 
for  his  master ;  but  on  the  third  evening,  finding  that  the  pence  on  the 
grave  remained  untouched,  he  suffered  me,  without  resistance,  to  take  off 
his  collar,  and  lay  down  at  his  full  length  near  the  miser's  last  sleeping- 
place. 

The  next  morning  he  did  not  go  on  his  rounds,  for  he  was  dead ! 
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THE  remarkable  and  especially  the  durable  popularity  of  the  writings  of 
a  noticeable  number  of  those  authors  who  were  not  professional  penmen 
is  a  curious  circumstance  not  unworthy  of  the  consideration  of  those  who 
are  such.  Of  course  it  is  not  in  the  pages  of  the  writers  alluded  to  that 
correctness  of  style  or  the  graces  of  orderly  composition  are  to  be  looked 
for.  And  it  is  easy  to  point  out  how  large  a  share  the  charm  of  these 
merits  has  in  recommending  a  work  to  general  acceptance.  Nevertheless, 
some  special  charm  of  their  own  such  works  must  have  ;  for  the  fact  of 
the  special  popularity  of  many  belonging  to  this  category  during  many 
generations  of  writers  is  undeniable. 

Take,  for  instance,  one  of  the  most  singular  of  the  class — Brantome. 
What  is  the  merit  that  has  caused  and  will  cause  his  volumes  to  be  printed 
again  and  again,  and  his  name  still  to  be  a  familiar  one  in  men's  mouths  ? 
His  style  is — especially  in  the  eyes  of  an  academy-ridden  Frenchman — no 
style  at  all.  His  matter  is  very  frequently  most  objectionable.  His  accuracy 
in  the  statement  of  matters  of  fact  is  exceedingly  problematical.  His 
gossip,  hung  together  with  hardly  as  much  of  consistence  or  order  as  that 
of  beads  on  a  thread,  is  scarcely  more  indebted  to  the  art  of  composition 
than  an  auctioneer's  catalogue.  Nevertheless,  there  is  the  fact  that  for 
more  than  two  centuries  the  works  of  the  godless  Abbe  have  lived  and 
are  likely  to  live.  There  is  no  reading  man,  to  whom  his  name  at  least 
is  not  familiar  ;  and  there  is  no  student  of  the  period  to  which  he  belonged 
who  has  not  been  largely  indebted  to  that  specialty  of  his  nature,  which 
showed  itself  in  what  really  hardly  deserves  a  more  respectful  name  than  a 
cacoethes  scribendi.  Anquetil,  in  his  Esprit  de  la  Ligue,  says,  in  speaking 
of  the  first  edition  of  Brantome' s  works,  which  was  in  twelve  duodecimo 
volumes,  that  the  publisher  would  never  have  printed  them  in  pocket 
volumes,  if  it  had  not  been  felt  that  it  was  a  book  for  the  toilette  and  the 
promenade  as  much  as  for  the  library.  And  he  adds,  "  the  prevision  was 
a  just  one,  for  Brantome  is  everywhere.  Everybody  chooses  to  have  read 
him."  But  this  was  written  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  the  present  day,  when  no  life,  let  the  hours  of  it  be  husbanded  as 
skilfully  and  used  as  industriously  as  they  may,  can  suffice  to  enable  a 
man  to  deal  with  all  that  is  worth  reading  of  the  current  literature  of  the 
day,  there  must  be  thousands  of  reading  men,  very  justly  so  called,  who 
have  never  read,  and  will  never  read,  Brantome.  And  there  must  be 
many  more  thousands  of  ordinarily  cultivated  people,  who  are  likely  to 
hear  the  old  writer  spoken  of,  without  having  the  smallest  idea  whether 
he  was  a  writer  of  songs  or  sermons,  an  archbishop  or  a  field-marshal. 
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Perhaps,  therefore,  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  persons  belonging 
to  either  of  the  above  classes  to  hear  who  and  what  the  Abbe  de  Brantome 
was,  what  manner  of  man  he  was,  and  what  manner  of  books  he  wrote. 

Pierre  de  Bourdeille,  Abb£  et  Seigneur  de  Brant6me,  was  born,  in  all 
probability,  in  1540.  The  biographical  dictionaries,  and  writers  of  similar 
notices,  copying  each  other,  state  that  he  was  born  in  1527,  thus  making 
him  eighty-seven  at  the  time  of  his  death  on  July  5th,  1614.  But  the 
comparison  of  several  circumstances,  which  he  mentions  of  himself  in 
various  parts  of  his  works,  with  other  facts,  the  dates  of  which  are  known 
with  certainty,  show  this  to  be  impossible,  and  indicate  the  year  1540  as 
that  of  his  birth  with  a  near  approach  to  certainty.  He  was  thus  seventy- 
four  when  he  died.  Francis  I.  was  King  of  France  when  he  was  born.  He 
lived  through  the  reigns  of  Henry  H.  (1547 — 1558),  Francis  II.  (1559), 
Charles  IX.  (1560—1573),  Henry  III.  (1574—1588),  Henry  IV.  (1589 
—1609),  and  died  in  the  fifth  year  of  Louis  XIH. 

There  is  no  more  interesting  period  of  modern  history.  Other  epochs 
in  the  lives  of  the  nations  of  modern  Europe  may  have  been  more  pregnant 
with  events  and  changes  exercising  a  wider  influence  over  their  future 
course  and  destinies.  But  none  is  equal  to  it  in  picturesque  variety,  and 
in  that  abounding  movement  and  adventurousness  (if  the  word  may  be 
allowed)  which  resulted  from  the  stirring  up  of  society  from  its  profoundest 
depths  by  the  advent  and  spread  of  new  ideas  and  modes  of  thought. 
It  was,  says  M.  de  Barante,  "  an  age  when  chivalry,  and  the  independent 
manners  derived  from  it,  had  come  to  an  end,  while  the  obedience  and 
regulated  manners  of  modern  times  were  not  yet  established ;  an  age  of 
disorder,  in  which  character  developed  itself  with  freedom,  in  which  vice 
cared  neither  to  disguise  nor  to  restrain  itself;  in  which  virtue  was  lovely 
because  it  existed  by  its  own  choice  and  maintained  itself  by  its  own 
strength ;  in  which  loyalty  had  vanished  without  any  diminution  of  valour ; 
in  which  religion  was  the  pretext  for  a  thousand  cruelties  without  any 
hypocrisy  on  the  part  of  the  persecutors ;  an  age  which  offers  more  of 
interest  to  history  than  any  of  those  which  have  succeeded  it." 

And  the  charm  and  the  value  of  Brantome's  books  is  that  they  paint 
this  age  for  the  reader, — "  the  very  form  and  the  pressure  of  the  time," 
as  no  other  writer  has  done  it. 

Brantome  may  be  said  to  have  belonged  to  both  the  great  professions, 
which  mainly  gave  to  that  time  its  "  form  and  pressure  " — the  Church  and 
the  Sword.  The  family  of  Bourdeille  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  most 
illustrious  of  Perigord.  Writing,  some  time  since,  in  these  pages,  of 
another  notability  of  the  same  province — Michel  de  Montaigne — the  author 
pointed  to  the  remarkable  manifestation  in  the  old  essayist  of  the  special 
recognized  characteristics  of  the  Gascon  race.  Montaigne  was  said  to  be 
a  Gascon  of  the  Gascons.  And  now  we  have  another  Gascon,  who  no  less 
notably  illustrates  the  popular  theory  of  the  Gascon  character  and  confirms 
the  truth  of  the  accepted  dicta  on  the  subject.  Yet  two  more  different  men 
than  Montaigne  and  Brantome  never  lived ;  and  it  would  be  a  monstrous 
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injustice  to  the  former  to  suggest  for  a  moment  that  they  belonged  to  the 
same  category  of  human  beings  in  any  other  respect  than  their  common 
Gasconism.  But  Brantome  was  also  undoubtedly  a  Gascon  of  the 
Gascons.  And  the  reader  will  mark,  in  the  sequel,  not  without  curiosity, 
the  working  of  the  same  specialty  of  temperament  in  a  very  different 

character. 

Charlemagne,  journeying  in  the  year  769,  from  Equolesimum  (Angou- 
leme)  to  Petrogoricum  (Perigueux),  founded,  on  his  way,  a  "  Basilica  "  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Drome.  And  the  record  tells  us  that  "  locus, 
quo  Basilica  fundata  est,  Brantosmis  dicitur."  Now  the  seat  of  the  De 
Bourdeille  family  was  in  that  immediate  neighbourhood,  insomuch  that 
part  of  the  lands  of  Brantome  belonged  to  them.  Thus  when  Henry  II. 
gave  the  Abbey  of  Brantome  to  our  author,  then  in  his  sixteenth  year, 
thS  preferment  was  a  very  convenient  one.  The  previous  holder  of  it  had 
been -a  bishop,  and  it  gave  the  title  of  "  Keverend  father  in  God  "  to  the 
possessor.  Nobody  seems,  however,  to  have  had  any  idea  that  there 
was  any  reason  why  the  preferment  should  not  be  held  by  the  young  scion 
of  the  noble  race  of  Bourdeille.  And  the  sixteen-year-old  Abbe  thence- 
forward signed  himself  "  in  any  bill,  warrant,  quittance,  or  obligation," 
"  Le  reverend  pere  en  Dieu,  Messire  Pierre  de  Bourdeille,  Abbe  de 
Brantome." 

It  will  be  understood  from  this  that  Brantome  was  a  name  applicable 
to  our  author  alone,  and  not  to  any  other  members  of  his  family.  He  had 
two  brothers  older  than  himself,  FranQois  Vicomte  de  Bourdeille  and  Jean 
de  Bourdeille.  But  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  name  which  their 
younger  brother  has  rendered  so  celebrated. 

The  young  Pierre  de  Bourdeille,  at  a  very  early  age,  before  he  had  yet 
become  Abbe  de  Brantome,  lived  as  page  to  Marguerite  de  Valois,  Queen 
of  Navarre.  And,  it  may  be,  that  what  he  saw  and  heard  in  her  court, 
gave  that  tinge  of  a  love  of  literature  to  his  mind,  which  showed  itself,  after 
many  years,  in  leading  him  to  turn  author  in  his  old  age.  It  is  probable 
enough  also  that  he  may  then  have  been  imbued  with  the  first  lessons  of 
that  morality  which  is  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  his  character  as  he  him- 
self has  painted  it  for  us.  For  although  Margaret  patronized  learning  and 
learned  men,  and  especially  received  with  marked  favour  the  professors  of 
the  then  newly-reformed  faith — so  much  so  as  to  have  herself  laboured 
under  grave  suspicion  of  heresy — yet  her  life  and  the  manner  of  it  was 
about  as  far  as  it  well  could  be  from  any  savour  of  the  austerity  which 
characterized  at  least  the  professions  of  the  reformers. 

After  the  death  of  his  patroness  the  ex-page  went  to  pursue  his  studies 
at  Paris.  He  did  not,  however,  finish  the  university  course  there,  but  was 
removed  for  the  completion  of  it  to  Poitiers,  about  the  year  1555 ;  as 
appears  from  one  of  his  reminiscences  of  that  Ion  vieux  temps,  which  is  too 
characteristic  of  it  to  be  omitted. 

At  that  time,  as  the  reader  of  course  knows,  the  religious  differences 
between  the  Catholics  and  the  Huguenots  were  running  high,  and  the 
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whole  body  of  French  society  was  entirely  divided  between  the  two  parties, 
between  whom  the  division  was  as  strongly  political  as  religious.  Now  at 
Poitiers,  "those  of  the  Religion,"  as  the  phrase  was,  mustered  strong. 
And,  of  course,  the  division  was  as  violent  among  the  scholars  of  the 
university  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  social  world.  The  ladies  were 
there,  as  elsewhere,  among  the  most  violent  partisans — as  was  to  be 
expected — in  a  matter  of  religion.  And  among  the  most  zealous  of  the  fair 
devotees  of  the  new  faith  in  all  Poitiers  at  that  time  was  the  wife  of  an 
advocate  of  the  city,  known  then  to  all  Poitiers,  and  since,  to  readers  of 
the  memoirs  of  the  time,  as  La  belle  Gotterelle,  by  reason  of  her  excelling 
beauty.  What  Lawyer  Gotterelle's  religious  predilections  were  cannot  be 
told ;  for  he  does  not  at  all  appear  in  the  story.  It  may  be  conjectured, 
however,  that  La  belle  Gotterelle's  zeal  in  behalf  of  her  favourite  creed 
moved  her  to  act  in  a  manner  that  was  not  well  calculated  to  make  her 
husband  look  favourably  on  the  side  she  espoused.  In  a  word,  La  belle 
Gotterelle  was  an  universal  toast  among  the  scholars,  and  it  was  well 
known  among  them  that  the  fair  Huguenote  was  neither  a  Lucretia,  nor 
unkind  ....  to  those  of  the  true  faith.  All  the  sweetest  things  might 
be  whispered  in  her  pretty  ear,  and  find  her  cold  as  snow — a  veritable 
Diana  to  the  whisperer,  if  he  came  not  furnished  with  the  true  Open 
Sesame,  in  the  shape  of  the  "mot  du  presche," — the  text  of  the  last 
sermon  at  the  reformed  church.  To  the  youths  of  the  true  faith,  who 
could  give  that  proof  of  their  orthodoxy  and  their  devotion,  La  belle 
Gotterelle  had  nothing  to  refuse !  Nor,  it  would  seem,  was  her  zeal 
without  its  success,  for  Brantome  declares  that  he  knew  several  among  the 
scholars  of  the  university  who  frequented  the  Huguenot  preachings  for 
the  sake  of  the  reward. 

Brantome,  some  little  time  before  his  death,  composed  an  epitaph, 
which  he  directed  should  be  engraved  on  his  tombstone;  and  which 
contains  a  summary  of  his  entire  biography.  It  would  be  worth  tran- 
scribing, for  the  sake  of  the  na'ive  and  unblushing  vaingloriousness  of  it, 
were  it  not  that  it  is  exceedingly  long,  and  that  the  facts  it  records  are 
entirely  devoid  of  interest.  He  complains  in  it  that  other  courtiers 
received  more  reward  in  honours  and  profit  than  he  did,  "  though  they 
were  not  equal  to  him  (himself  that  is),  nor  ever  surpassed  him  in  valour 
or  in  merit."  He  concludes  by  bidding  the  passer-by  go  on  his  way,  and 
"  leave  to  repose,  him,  who  in  his  lifetime  never  had  any,  nor  ease,  nor 
pleasure,  nor  contentment.  God  be  praised,  nevertheless,  for  all,  and  for 
his  Holy  Grace." 

Brantome's  life,  in  a  word,  was  alternately  that  of  a  courtier  in  the 
courts  of  some  of  the  most  worthless  sovereigns  who  ever  disgraced  a 
throne,  and  that  of  a  military  adventurer  in  various  lands,  till,  having 
taken  offence  at  being  disappointed  in  obtaining  a  favour  from  Henry  HI., 
he  threw  up  his  position  of  gentleman  of  the  chamber ;  and  was  on  the 
point  of  joining  the  rebel  League,  when  he  was  saved  from  so  rash  a  step 
by  a  bad  fall  from  his  horse,  the  consequences  of  which  kept  him  confined 
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to  his  bed  for  the  next  four  years.  From  that  time  forward  to  his^  death, 
he  lived  in  retirement  on  his  estate,  occupying  himself  in  managing  the 
affairs  of  his  sister-in-law,  the  widow  of  his  eldest  brother  (one  main  part 
of  such  management  consisting  in  keeping  pretenders  to  the  widow's  hand 
at  a  distance,  and  preventing  her  from  marrying  again),  and  in  writing  the 
books  which  have  made  his  name  celebrated.  These,  which  were  all  left 
by  him  in  MS.,  consisted  of  the  following  works  :— 

The  Lives  of  the  Illustrious  Men  and  Great  Captains  of  Foreign 
Countries;  dedicated  in  a  letter  dated  March  81,  1604,  to  Margaret,  the 
first  wife  of  Henry  IV. 

The  Lives  of  the  Illustrious  Men  and  Great  Captains  of  France. 

The  Lives  of  Illustrious  Ladies,  both  French  and  Foreign. 

The  Lives  of  Women  of  Gallantry.  This  last  work  was  dedicated  to 
Francis,  Duke  of  Alen^on,  who  died  the  10th  of  June,  1584.  And  it 
would  seem,  therefore,  to  have  been  written  before  the  others. 

Memoires  of  Messiere  Pierre  de  Bourdeille,  Seigneur  of  Brantome, 
containing  anecdotes  connected  with  duels  at  the  Court  of  France,  under 
the  kings  Henry  II.,  Francis  II.,  Henry  III.,  and  Henry  IV. 

It  is  odd  that  Charles  IX.  is  omitted  from  this  list.  M.  Monmerque, 
the  excellent  and  most  competent  editor  of  the  best  edition  of  our  author's 
works,  thinks  that  the  above  title  was  the  work  of  the  first  publisher, 
and  that  the  omission  was  a  mistake  which  Brantome  himself  would  never 
have  made. 

Spanish  Rodomontades  and  Pleasant  Incidents.  Dedicated,  this  also, 
to  Marguerite,  the  wife  of  Henry  IV. 

Certain  translations  from  Lucan,  to  which,  says  M.  Monmerque, 
Brantome  attached,  notwithstanding  their  mediocrity,  sufficient  importance 
to  dedicate  them  pompously  to  the  Queen. 

Fragments  of  a  Life  of  Fra^ois  de  Bourdeille,  his  father. 

A  Funeral  Oration  on  Madame  de  Bourdeille,  his  sister-in-law;  together 
with  a  dialogue  in  verse,  entitled,  The  Tomb  of  Madame  de  Bourdeille,  and 
another  piece  in  prose  on  the  same  subject. 

It  is  by  virtue  of  these  writings  that' Brantome' s  name  has  lived  and 
will  continue  to  live.  His  doings  in  the  world  were  of  small  importance 
in  his  own  age ;  and  of  neither  importance  nor  interest  in  this.  What  he 
was,  it  is  still  interesting  to  know  and  understand,  for  he  was  a  specially 
good  specimen  of  his  age  and  country ;  and  this  his  writings  very  vividly 
depict  for  us. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  a  man  who  had  lived  such  a  life  as  that  of 
Brantome — the  life  of  a  courtier,  of  a  soldier,  and  of  a  man  of  pleasure,  in 
such  an  age  as  his — would  not  have  attached  any  importance  to  writings 
which  had  been  merely  the  pis-aller  consolation  of  years  that  he  would 
fain  have  spent  otherwise  had  he  been  able  to  do  so.  But  any  one  who 
formed  such  an  opinion  would  have  reckoned  without  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  peacock-like  Gascon  vanity  of  the  author.  Here  is  his  own 
estimate  of  these  writings  and  of  the  importance  of  them,  amusingly 
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indicated  by  a  passage  from  his  exceedingly  long  last  will  and  testament. 
It  was  what  was  called  in  those  days  a  "  testament  mystique,"  a  form  of 
proceeding  said  to  have  been  especially  prevalent  in  the  south  of  France. 
The  mystery  of  a  "  testament  mystique  "  consisted  in  the  fact  that  nobody 
save  the  testator  knew  anything  of  the  contents  of  it,  till  it  was  opened 
after  his  death.  Instead  of  calling  a  lawyer  in  the  usual  way  to  draw 
up  the  instrument,  the  testator  wrote  his  wishes  and  intentions  himself, 
and  then  folded  and  sealed  the  paper.  And  its  legal  force  and  validity 
depended  on  his  delivery  of  the  document  so  sealed  to  a  notary  public 
with  the  witnessed  declaration  that  the  paper  so  handed  to  the  keeping 
of  the  notary  contained  his  last  will  and  testament. 

Here  is  that  portion  of  Brantome's  will  which  concerns  his  writings : — • 
"  I  will  also  and  expressly  charge  my  heirs,  that  they  cause  to  be 
printed  the  books  which  I  have  composed  by  my  talent  and  invention, 
which  will  be  found  covered  with  velvet,  either  black,  green,  or  blue, 
and  one  larger  volume,  which  is  that  of  The  Ladies,  covered  with  green 
velvet,  and  another,  which  is  that  of  the  Rodomontades,  covered  with 
velvet  gilt  outside,  and  curiously  bound,  which  are  all  carefully  corrected. 
There  will  be  found  in  these  books  excellent  things,  such  as  stories, 
histories,  discourses,  and  witty  sayings,  which  I  flatter  myself  the  world 
will  not  disdain  to  read  when  once  it  has  had  a  sight  of  them."  (True 
enough  !)  "I  direct  that  a  sum  of  money  be  taken  from  my  estate  suffi- 
cient to  pay  for  the  printing  thereof,  which  certainly  cannot  be  much ; 
for  I  have  known  many  printers  who  would  have  given  money  rather 
than  charged  any  for  the  right  of  printing  them.  They  print  many 
things  without  charge  which  are  not  at  all  equal  to  mine.  I  will  also 
that  the  said  impression  shall  be  in  large  and  handsome  type,  in  order 
'to  make  the  better  appearance,  and  that  they  shall  appear  with  the 
Royal  Privilege,  which  the  King  will  readily  grant.  Also,  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  printer  do  not  put  On  the  titls  paga  any  wippoRititioua 
name  instead  of  mine.  Otherwise  I  should  be  defrauded  of  the  glory 
which  is  my  due." 

This  curious  peep  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  our  author's  mind 
is  specially  suggestive  when  considered  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the 
works  whose  diffusion  he  was  so  anxious  to  secure.  More  than  one 
moralist,  in  speaking  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  pen,  has  warned  authors 
that  it  would  be  well  for  them  so  to  write,  that  they  should  wish  no  page  of 
theirs  to  be  cancelled,  when  Conscience  should  be  summing  the  works  of  a 
lifetime  at  its  close.  And  they  have  fondly  imagined  that  such  a  considera- 
tion would  suffice  to  check  licentious  pens.  Yet  here  we  have  a  writer, 
a  large  portion  of  whose  works  are  almost  unparalleled  in  their  cynical 
licentiousness,  who,  shortly  before  he  quits  the  world,  takes  special  care 
for  the  preservation  and  publication  of  these  shameless  writings  !  Not  a. 
free-thinker,  a  materialist  who  believed  in  no  future,  or  a  Gallic  who  cared 
for  none  of  these  things  !  Had  Brantome  been  such  the  case  would  have 
been  far  less  strange  and  curious.  But  our  author  had.  not  the  smallest 
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doubt  that  he  was  a  good  Catholic  and  a  good  Christian !  He  would  have 
told  you  that  he  believed  implicitly  all  that  the  Church  bade  him  to  believe. 
And  nothing  is  more  clear  than  that  his  conscience  was  as  void  of  offence 
in  writing  what  has  offended  so  many,  as  it  might  have  been  had  he  left 
nothing  but  sermons  behind  him  !  And  herein  lies  the  special  interest 
attaching  to  him  as  a  representative  man  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived. 

M.  de  Barante  well  says  of  him  that  "  he  expresses  the  entire  character 
of  his 'country  and  of  his  profession.  Careless  of  the  difference  between 
good  and  evil ;  a  courtier  who  has  no  idea  that  anything  can  be  blame- 
worthy in  the  great,  but  who  sees  and  narrates  their  vices  and  their 
crimes  all  the  more  frankly  in  that  he  is  not  very  sure  whether  what  he 
tells  be  good  or  bad ;  as  indifferent  to  the  honour  of  women  as  he  is  to  the 
morality  of  men ;  relating  scandalous  things  with  no  consciousness  that 
they  are  such,  and  almost  leading  his  reader  into  accepting  them  as  the 
simplest  things  in  the  world,  so  little  importance  does  he  attach  to  them  ; 
terming  that  Louis  XI.,  who  poisoned  his  brother,  the  good  King  Louis  ; 
calling  women,  whose  adventures  could  hardly  have  been  written  by  any 
pen  save  his  own,  '  honnetes  dames '  /  careless  as  to  any  great  exactitude 
in  his  relations,*  but  painting  them  vigorously  with  the  true  general 
colouring  of  the  times,  ....  what  he  relates,  and  still  more  the  manner 
in  which  he  relates  it,  makes  us  live  in  the  very  midst  of  that  age." 

With  regard  to  the  phrase,  remarked  en  by  Barante  above,  which  in- 
truth  Brantome  uses  so  constantly,  that  when  a  "  belle  et  honnete  dame  " 
is  spoken  of,  you  are  sure  that  some  abomination  is  coming,  it  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  he  never  styles  such  ladies  "  vertueuses."  And  he  seems  ta 
use  the  word  "  honnete  "  much  in  the  sort  of  sense  in  which  a  three-bottle 
man  was  styled  "  an  honest  fellow  "  in  the  days  of  our  grandfathers. 

The  following  remarks  of  Anquetil  f  are  worth  citing  in  illustration  and 
completion  of  those  of  M.  de  Barante  : — 

"  In  reading  Brantome,"  he  says,  "  a  problem  presents  itself  which  is 
difficult  of  solution.  It  is  very  common  to  find  this  author  joining  together 
the  most  contradictory  ideas  in  point  of  morals.  Sometimes  he  will 
represent  a  woman  as  abandoned  to  the  most  shameless  libertinage,  and 
then  will  end  by  saying  that  she  was  discrete  and  a  good  Christian. 
Similarly  of  a  priest,  a  monk,  or  of  any  other  ecclesiastic,  he  will  relate 
anecdotes  more  than  licentious,  and  then  will  wind  up  his  mention  of  them 
by  saying,  very  seriously,  that  the  person  in  question  lived  a  good  and 
regular  life,  and  was  a  respectable  churchman.  Almost  all  his  works  are 
full  of  such  contradictions,  which  leads  me  to  propound  this  question. 
Was  Brantome  a  libertine,  who  was  only  mocking  at  religion  when  he 

*  The  best  critics,  however,  seem  to  concur  in  thinking  that  Brantome  may  be 
relied  upon  as  truthful  with  regard  to  those  things  which  he  represents  himself  as 
having  seen  or  known  of  his  own  personal  knowledge  ;  his  untrustworthiness  as  an 
authority  being  confined  to  the  many  cases  in  which  his  statements  are  prefaced  by 
"  I  have  heard,"  or  "  It  is  said." 

t  Esprit  de  la  I^igue,  torn.  i.  p.  32.    Edit.  1767. 
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nffects  to  speak  thus ;  or  was  he  one  of  those  whom  the  world  considers 
amiably  thoughtless,  and  who,  without  principles,  and  without  intention, 
confound  vice  and  virtue  together  ?  " 

Brantome  writes  and  writes  constantly  in  the  manner  which  so  puzzles 
the  grave,  but  somewhat  dull,  historian.  But  Anquetil,  in  the  naive  state- 
ment of  his  difficulty,  shows  less  knowledge  of  the  time  when  Brantome 
lived,  than  is  becoming  in  an  historian.  The  courtier  of  Charles  IX.  and 
Henry  III. — the  reverend  father  in  God,  who  lived  the  vagabond  life  of  an 
adventure-seeking  swashbuckler,  had  simply  no  conception  that  religion 
had  aught  to  do  with  restraining  such  conduct  as  he  describes.  If  a  man 
or  a  woman  was  not  a  Huguenot,  went  to  mass,  had  the  proper  sacraments 
at  proper  time  and  place,  they  were,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  good 
Christians.  And  in  taking  this  view  of  the  matter,  Brantome  was  neither 
a  hypocritical  nor  even  a  careless  speaker.  He  fully  supposed  and  believed 
such  to  be  the  case.  And  as  for  any  sort  of  sentiment  as  to  the  real  moral 
and  spiritual  nature  of  the  debaucheries  he  describes,  you  might  as  well 
have  expected  it  from  an  ape  or  a  pig.  The  social  atmosphere  in  which  he 
lived  made  it  impossible  that  his  mind  should  conceive  any  such  ideas. 

Le  Laboureur,  writing  about  a  hundred  years  before  Anquetil,  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  is,  says  of  Brantome  that  the  fault 
of  having  written  such  a  book  as  his  Dames  Galantesmust  be  explained  by 
the  corruption  of  the  court  in  his  day,  "  of  which  one  might  tell  far  more 
terrible  histories  than  those  which  he  has  narrated."  And  Le  Laboureur 
was  a  man  who  knew  what  he  was  talking  about  in  that  matter. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  sort  of  magic -lantern -like  peeps  into  the  past 
one  gets  from  Brantome,  and  of  the  way  he  has  of  painting  a  scene  with  a 
slight  and  easy  but  happy  word  or  two,  here  is  a  peep  at  the  celebrated 
Chancellor  de  1'Hopital, — a  man  who  was  as  much  out  of  his  place  in  that 
age  as  Brantome  was  in  and  of  it : — 

"Another  Cato  he  was,"  says  Brantome,  "  who  knew  right  well  how 
to  censure  and  correct  the  corrupt  world.  He  had  all  the  look  of  it  too, 
with  his  great  white  beard,  his  pale  face,  and  his  grave  manners,  which 
made  him  look  like  a  veritable  portrait  of  St.  Jerom ;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  many  at  Court  called  him  so !  Everybody  was  afraid  of  him ;  and, 
above  all,  the  magistrates,  of  whom  he  was  the  chief.  I  remember  at 
Moulins  once,  I  had  asked  M.  d'Estrozze,*  who  was  a  favourite  of  his,  to 
speak  to  him  about  some  business  of  mine,  which  he  despatched  for  me 
at  once,  and  kept  Strozzi  and  me  to  dine  with  him.  We  dined  very  well, 
we  three  alone  at  table  in  his  chamber  with  him.  He  gave  us  nothing 
but  bouilli,  though ;  for  that  was  his  ordinary  fare  at  dinner.  But  all 
•dinner-time  there  was  nothing  but  fine  discourses,  beaux  mots,  and  beau- 
tiful sentences,  which  came  out  of  the  mouth  of  this  great  personage,  with 
oow  and  then  a  pleasant  word  of  jest.  After  dinner  he  was  told  that  two 

*  This  is  the  fashion  in  which  he  Frenchifies  the  name  of  Pietro  Strozzi,  the  son 
of  the  celebrated  Filippo  Strozzi,  who  after  his  father's  death  in  prison  sought  and 
found  a  career  and  fortune  m  France. 
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magistrates,  who  had  received  nominations  of  President  and  Councillor, 
were  waiting  to  be  admitted  by  him  into  their  appointments.  He  ordered 
them  to  be  at  once  shown  in,  but  did  not  rise  or  move  an  inch  from  his 
chair  to  receive  them.  They  were  shaking  in  their  shoes  like  leaves  in 
the  wind.  He  had  a  great  book  brought  in  and  placed  upon  the  table ; 
opened  it  himself,  and,  pointing  to  certain  passages,  called  on  them  to 
explain  them,  and  reply  to  his  questions  upon  them.  They  answered  so 
stupidly  and  so  wide  of  the  mark  that  they  kept  contradicting  themselves, 
and  did  not  know  what  to  say ;  in  such  sort,  that  he  was  obliged  to  give 
them  a  lecture,  and  telling  them  that  they  were  but  asses,  bid  them  go 
back  to  the  schools  again.  Strozzi  and  I  were  sitting  in  the  chimney- 
corner  the  while,  and  saw  all  the  wry  faces  they  made,  and  the  fright  of 
the  poor  devils,  who  looked  for  all  the  world  like  men  going  to  be  hanged. 
We  laughed  our  fill  under  the  chimney.  When  they  had  gone  out  the 
Chancellor  turned  to  us  and  said,  '  They  are  a  pretty  pair  of  asses ;  it 
ought  to  lie  heavy  on  the  King's  conscience  to  give  magistracies  to  such 
people.'  Strozzi  and  I  said  to  him,  '  Possibly,  monsieur,  you  gave  them 
nuts  to  crack  too  hard  for  their  teeth  ? '  Whereupon  he  laughed  and  said, 
1  By  your  leave,  gentlemen,  they  were  very  small  matters  I  asked  them, 
and  things  which  they  ought  to  have  known.'  That  will  show,"  concludes 
Brantome,  "  how  ignorance  fared  before  this  great  Chancellor — why  the 
men  stood  like  malefactors  before  him ! " 

Here  is  a  little  trait  of  the  great  Constable  de  Montmorenci,  which 
gives  a  completing  touch  to  the  many  characters  historians  have  drawn  of 
him,  but  which  assuredly  might  be  sought  in  vain  in  any  other  pages  than 
those  of  our  gossiping  author.  Brantome  is  remarking  that  he  was  such 
an  excellent  Christian,  and  "  never  failed  to  maintain  Christianity  in  him- 
self as  long  as  he  lasted,  never  derogating  from  it."  He  tells  many 
stories  of  his  unbridled  violence,  tyranny,  and  injustice  with  unqualified 
admiration;  but  "he  never  failed  to  say  and  keep  up  (entretenir)  his 
paternosters  every  morning,  whether  he  remained  in  the  house,  or  went 
out  to  the  field,  to  the  army.  So  that  it  was  a  common  saying  among 
the  soldiers,  that  one  must  beware  of  the  paternosters  of  the  Constable. 
For  as  disorders  were  very  frequent,  he  would  say,  while  mumbling  and 
muttering  his  paternosters  all  the  time,  'Go  and  fetch  that  fellow,  and 
hang  me  him  up  to  this  tree  ! '  '  Out  with  a  file  of  harquebusiers  here 
before  me  this  instant  for  the  execution  of  this  man  ! '  *  Burn  me  this 
village  instantly ! '  '  Cut  me  to  pieces  at  once  all  these  villain  peasants, 
who  have  dared  to  hold  this  church  against  the  King ! '  And  all  this 
without  ever  ceasing  from  his  paternosters  till  he  had  finished  them, 
thinking  that  he  would  have  done  very  wrong  to  put  them  off  to  another 
time ;  so  conscientious  was  he  ! " 

There  is  a  little  anecdote  of  Bayard,  the  "  Chevalier  sans  peur  et  sans 
reproche,"  which,  despite  the  abundance  of  record  we  have  of  Bayard, 
the  reader  will  thank  Brantome  for  having  preserved.  It  was  at  the 
retreat  of  Rebec,  so  disastrous  for  France,  that  Bayard  was  killed,  shot 
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by  an  harquebuse  in  the  back  while  protecting  the  retreat.  He  had  been 
helped  to  dismount,  and  was  lying  under  a  tent,  which  the  courtesy  of 
Pescaro,  the  general  on  the  Spanish  side,  had  ordered  to  be  placed  over 
him  while  he  died.  And  as  he  thus  lay,  the  renegade  Constable  Bourbon, 
who  was  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  passed  by  and  said,  "  Ah, 
M.  de  Bayard,  in  truth  I  am  sorry  for  you  ! "  To  which  the  dying  hero 
replied,  "  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  monsieur,  do  not  be  sorry  for  me.  I 
am  dying  for  my  king  and  for  my  faith.  Be  sorry  for  yourself;  you  are 
fighting  against  your  faith  and  against  your  king ! "  Bourbon  hung  his 
head  and  passed  on  without  another  word. 

These  are  the  sort  of  little  incidents  with  which  Brantome's  pages  are 
filled ;  and  it  will  be  readily  believed  that,  as  M.  de  Barante  says,  they 
do  more  to  give  the  reader  a  living  and  vividly- coloured  picture  of  his 
times  than  any  other  writer  who  can  be  named.  Brantome's  French, 
though  not  difficult,  would  perhaps  be  found  somewhat  puzzling  by  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  no  French  save  that  of  the  great  period 
of  French  literature.  It  does  not  follow  that  you  would  understand 
Brant6me  because  you  can  read  Voltaire  without  difficulty.  But  the  diffi- 
culty of  some  passages  here  and  there  in  the  pages  of  the  gossiping  old 
soldier  in  retirement,  arises  as  much  from  his  extreme  carelessness  as 
from  the  archaisms  of  his  style.  The  progress  which  the  language  made 
in  the  half  century  before  Brantome  wrote  was  immense;  and  a  very 
little  practice  will  enable  a  tolerable  French  scholar  to  read  him  readily. 

Most  of  the  writers,  who  have  belonged  to  the  category  to  which 
Brantome  belongs,  in  so  far  as  they  have  been  gossips,  chatting  to  the 
reader  of  anything  and  everything  that  was  in  their  minds,  without  any 
literary  pretence,  telling  their  anecdotes  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  telling 
them,  have  become,  and  have  held  their  place  as  personal  favourites  with 
the  world  of  readers.  They  have  been,  or  at  all  events  have  given  the 
world  the  impression  that  they  were  not  only  pleasant  but  amiable  men — 
men  whom  one  would  have  liked  to  know,  and  have  loved  as  friends.  But 
it  must  be  owned  that  Brantome  is  not  of  this  number.  His  writings  do 
not  leave  the  impression  that  he  was  a  loveable  man.  Nor  is  the  picture 
of  the  old  man  in  his  retirement,  painting  to  the  life  an  age  and  a  society 
in  which  it  was  pollution  to  have  lived,  a  pleasing  one.  His  absurdly 
exaggerated  vanity  took  the  form  of  extreme  selfishness,  and  of  a  sore 
discontent,  which  continually  complained  that  the  treatment  the  world  had 
given  him  fell  very  short  of  what  his  merit  deserved.  The  vain-glorious- 
ness  which  was  the  master  passion  of  his  nature,  he  considered  to  be,  and 
is  constantly  calling  his  "  grandeur  d'ame."  And  this  "  grandeur  d'ame  " 
continually  led  him  to  imagine  that  his  rights,  7iw  dignity,  his  interests 
were  not  sufficiently  deferred  to  by  those  around  him.  He  was  continually 
engaged  in  lawsuits  with  those  around  him,  and  these,  together  with  his 
cares  for  the  keeping  away  of  suitors  from  his  sister-in-law,  seem  to  have 
divided  his  time  with  his  books.  He  was  constantly  at  law  with  the  monks 
of  his  Abbey  of  Brantome.  He  instituted  a  suit  against  his  neighbour, 
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the  Seigneur  de  Contauho.  He  went  to  law  with  three  different  people, 
because  they  refused  to  swear  foi  et  hommageio  him  as  their  seigneur;  and 
with  respect  to  one  of  these  he  orders  by  his  will  that  his  heirs  shall 
pursue  the  offender  to  the  utmost,  and  disinherits  any  one  of  them  who 
shall  fail  to  do  so;  "it not  being  reasonable,"  says  the  will,  "to  leave 
this  little  wretch  at  rest,  who  descends  from  a  low  family,  and  whose 
grandfather  was  nothing  but  a  notary." 

This  will  is  altogether  a  singular  specimen  of  pride  and  self-love. 
Fearing  to  be  neglected  in  his  old  age,  he  disinherits  beforehand  any  of 
his  nephews  who  shall  have  ill-treated  or  neglected  him,  or  not  made  much 
of  him,  and  aided  him  with  good  offices  and  kindnesses.  He  adds  this 
clause,  which,  as  Monmerque'  says,  would  alone  suffice  to  characterize  the 
man :  "  If  perchance  I  should  come  to  have  or  receive  any  injury,  offence, 
or  insult,  as,  for  example,  an  attempt  against  my  life,  either  by  any  member 
of  my  own  family  or  by  a  stranger,  on  which,  by  reason  of  the  weakness 
and  feebleness  of  age,  I  might  be  unable  to  revenge  myself,  I  will  and 
intend  that  my  nephews  and  nieces,  or  their  husbands,  shall  pursue  and 
take  vengeance  in  every  respect  the  same  as  I  should  have  done  in  my 
green  and  vigorous  youth,  during  which  I  may  boast,  and  I  thank  God  for 
it,  that  I  never  received  an  injury  without  being  revenged  on  the  author  of 
it.  And  those  of  my  heirs  male,,  or  the  husbands  of  my  female  heirs,  who 
shall  neglect  the  said  vengeance,  and  shall  not  perform  it  either  by  arms 
or  by  legal  means,  shall  by  this  my  will  be  cut  off  from  receiving  any 
portion  of  my  said  property ;  and  all  shall  go  to  those  who  shall  take 
vengeance  for  me.  And  if  all  of  them,  which  I  cannot  believe,  shall  fail 
in  this  duty,  then  I  will  that  all  my  property  should  go  to  the  poor,  and  to 
the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Paris." 

A  codicil  to  the  same  instrument,  executed  on  October  5th,  1613, 
appoints  his  niece  the  Countess  of  Duretal  his  executor,  charging  her  with 
the  duty  of  publishing  his  manuscripts.  But  the  Countess  and  her 
advisers  found  this  rather  a  difficult  task  for  a  lady  to  perform,  considering 
the  nature  of  a  portion  of  the  writings  ;  and  Madame  de  Duretal  contented 
herself  with  preserving  her  uncle's  manuscripts  in  the  library  of  the  family 
chateau.  Moreover,  when  at  a  later  day  they  were  printed,  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain  that  Privilege  du  Roi,  which  their  author  fancied 
would  have  been  given  so  readily.  They  were  printed  for  the  first  time 
in  nine  pocket  volumes,  in  the  Elzevir  type,  by  the  brothers  Steucker  at 
the  Hague,  but  with  the  name  of  Sambix  and  the  date  Leyden  on  the 
title  page.  A  new  edition  was  published  at  the  Hague  in  1740,  in  fifteen 
pocket  volumes  of  the  Elzevir  size.  Sundry  re-impressions  have  been 
published  from  these  two  editions.  And  in  1787  Bastien  printed  an 
edition  in  eight  volumes,  8vo.,  at  Paris,  but  it  was  merely  a  reprint 
from  that  of  1740.  By  far  the  best  edition  of  Brantome's  works  now 
is  that  of  Foucault,  Paris,  1822,  in  seven  volumes  8vo.,  which  was  printed 
to  form  a  continuation  to  the  Petitot  collection  of  Memoires  pour  servir  a 
VHistoire  de  France. 
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ft  four  bes 

A  CATHOLIC  CUSTOM. 


THERE  is  a  day  in  each  year  when  Paris  is  not  itself ;  when  the  streets 
and  boulevards,  instead  of  being  full  of  joyous  life,  are  gloomy,  and  when 
the  Parisians  themselves — that  lively,  thoughtless  race,  ever  gay  and  ever 
smiling — throw  off  for  twelve  hours  their  cheerful  looks,  and  become 
serious,  pensive,  and  sad:  this  day  is  the  "Fete  des  Marts,"  which  falls 
annually  on  the  2nd  of  November. 

What  a  mournful  and  derisive  contrast  in  that  association  of  words  : 
Fete  des  Marts — Festival  of  the  Dead !  One's  thoughts  turn  instinctively 
towards  those  hideous  pictures  of  death  revelries  in  which  Holbein 
delighted,  and  with  which  all  the  sculptors  of  the  Middle  Ages  so  loved  to 
fill  the  ogives  and  cornices  of  their  Gothic  cathedrals.  One  thinks,  too,  of 
those  ghastly  mediaeval  masquerades  in  which,  once  a  year  at  carnival  time, 
the  lower  classes,  decimated  all  the  twelve  months  round  by  terrific  pesti- 
lences, avenged  themselves  on  their  pitiless  enemy — Death,  by  railing  at  it 
under  all  its  forms,  and  giving  vent  in  mad,  reckless,  frightful  mockeries, 
to  the  pent-up  terrors  of  a  whole  year.  But  there  is  nothing  of  these 
atrocious  blendings  of  laughter  and  tears  in  the  intention,  at  least,  of  the 
2nd  of  November  festival.  True,  that  those  who  are  condemned  to  the 
daily  and  hourly  drudge  of  ceaseless  toil  to  earn  their  bread,  will  turn 
even  the  most  holy  and  solemn  of  church  feasts  into  a  holiday.  Their 
joy  at  having  a  whole  day's  rest  will  often  make  them  forget  to  what  they 
owe  it ;  and  to  a  certain  extent,  therefore,  even  this  "  Fete  des  Morts  "  is 
to  some  a  day  of  rejoicing.  But  those  who  look  upon  it  in  this  light  are, 
one  must  acknowledge,  few,  for  every  one  who  has  a  friend  or  a  relative, 
from  the  senator  to  the  workman,  reflects  that,  sooner  or  later,  on  the 
2nd  of  November,  he  will  go  to  mourn  over  the  last  resting-place  of  some 
one  he  has  loved,  and  that  if  not,  it  will  be  that  his  own  day  of  death 
will  have  come  before  that  of  his  friends,  and  that  it  is  they  who  will  go 
to  weep  over  him  on  some  2nd  of  November  morning. 

The  Festival  of  the  Dead  is  one  observed  in  all  Catholic  countries  ; 
but  it  is  celebrated  with  greater  fervour — or  apparent  fervour — in  France 
than  elsewhere,  although  the  French,  since  the  famous  Encyclopedian  era  of 
the  last  century,  by  no  means  come  up  to  their  neighbours  the  Spaniards, 
or  the  Romanists  of  Southern  Germany  in  point  of  religious  zeal.  But 
neither  Madrid,  nor  Seville,  nor  Munich,  nor  Vienna,  nor  yet  Rome  itself, 
can  offer  the  sight  afforded  by  the  streets  of  Paris  on  the  2nd  day  of 
November.  The  churches  inside  and  out  are  hung  with  black,  the  bells 
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neither  chime  nor  ring,  they  only  toll ;  the  altars  and  lateral  chapels  are 
all  ablaze  with  the  number  of  votive  candles  and  expiatory  tapers  brought 
there  by  the  faithful  the  day  before,  on  the  Feast  of  AU  Saints.  Funeral 
masses  are  chanted  each  hour  from  the  high  altar,  but  there  is  no  music, 
and  no  one  comes  either  to  be  baptised  or  to  be  married.  The  least 
superstitious  of  men  would  shrink  from  an  alliance  solemnised  under  the 
shadow  of  those  gloomy  draperies  of  black  and  white,  and  no  Catholic 
mother  would  suffer  her  child  to  be  taken  for  the  first  time  into  a  church 
on  the  "  Fete  des  Morts." 

From  an  [early  hour — that  is,  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning — 
there  issue  from  all  the  houses,  and  from  each  of  the  six  or  seven  floors  of 
those  huge  Paris  dwellings,  people  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages,  dressed 
in  black.  The  women,  even  those  who  have  not  recently  lost  a  relative, 
usually  attire  themselves  in  the  deepest  mourning  they  possess  in  their 
wardrobes,  and  come  out  as  though  for  the  funeral  of  a  parent  or  a  child. 

The  men  would  think  it  a  breach  both  of  good  taste  and  of  propriety 
not  to  put  on  black  gloves  and  dark  cravats.  Workmen  who  have  only 
their  blue  blouses  or  their  fustian  clothes,  tie  pieces  of  black  ribbon  round 
their  arm.  By  ten  o'clock  all  the  thoroughfares  are  crowded  with  these 
pilgrims  hurrying  towards  one  of  the  two  great  cemeteries  of  Paris,  that 
of  Montmartre,  or  that  of  Pere  la  Chaise. 

It  is  the  latter  of  these  two  burying-places  that  is  most  resorted  to.  It 
is  the  largest,  and  somehow — if  such  an  epithet  be  applicable  to  a  place  of 
this  kind — it  is  the  favourite,  cemetery  of  the  Parisians.  The  beauty  of  the 
site — but  more  probably  the  great  number  of  distinguished  men  who  are 
interred  there — may  account  for  this  mournful  predilection.  People  love 
to  connect  their  ideas  of  their  final  home  with  the  thought  of  beautiful 
scenery ;  and  the  bitterness  of  death  may  be  less  to  some  when  they  think 
that  they  will  have  for  fellow-sleepers  in  the  graveyard  all  those  whose 
names  they  have  been  taught  to  love  and  to  revere  on  earth.  Thirty  years 
ago,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  preference  for  Pere  la  Chaise 
had  become  so  marked  and  so  general  that  the  cemetery  of  Montmartre 
bade  fair  to  be  completely  abandoned ;  and  the  Government  was  accord- 
ingly obliged  to  enforce,  in  all  their  rigour,  the  laws  which  forbade  the 
burial  of  the  inhabitants  elsewhere  than  in  the  cemetery  of  their  district. 
As  this  law,  however,  did  not  apply  to  those  who  had  already  family 
vaults  at  Pere  la  Chaise,  this  cemetery  continued,  and  has  continued  up  to 
this  day,  to  be  the  burial  place  both  of  the  old  aristocracy  and  of  the 
"  nobility  of  the  Empire." 

Pere  la  Chaise  deserves  a  visit  at  any  time ;  but  on  the  2nd  of  November, 
from  noon  till  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  it  merits  to  be  studied  in  all 
its  nooks  and  corners,  so  various  are  the  scenes  to  be  witnessed  there,  and 
so  many  are  the  lessons  which  an  attentive  mind  can  gather  from  the  sight 
of  this  immense  population  of  mourners,  collected  from  all  ranks  and 
classes,  but  come  out  all  of  them  with  one  same  object— that  of  forgetting 
for  a  few  hours  the  cares  and  concerns  of  the  present  life,  and  thinking  of 
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that  other  world — that  unknown  haven — towards  which  our  friends  have 
sped  before  us,  and  towards  which  we  all,  without  exception,  must  one  day 
or  other  set  out  as  passengers. 

The  long  road  that  leads  up  to  Pere  la  Chaise,  after  one  has  passed  the 
felon's  prison  of  La  Roquette,  is  bordered  on  both  sides,  as  visitors  to 
Paris  may  remember,  by  a  countless  array  of  public-houses  and  grave- 
stone carvers'  shops.  The  pavements  are  encumbered  besides  with 
wooden  stalls,  at  which  women  sell  wreaths  and  bouquets  of  everlasting 
flowers.  The  crowd  of  buyers  at  these  shops  and  stalls  on  the  Festival  of 
the  Dead  is  inconceivable.  The  thoroughfare  at  certain  moments  in  the 
day  is  only  kept  practicable  by  the  repeated  efforts  of  the  policemen,  who 
insist  upon  people  walking  on  after  they  have  bought  what  they  wanted. 
It  is  computed  that  25,000  wreaths  and  40,000  bouquets  of  guaphalium, 
violets,  roses,  and  other  flowers  are  bought  on  the  2nd  of  November  for 
the  cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise  alone.  The  wreaths  are  mostly  yellow,  and 
bear  in  black  an  inscription  :  "  To  my  father,"  "  To  my  sister"  or  "  To 
my  son,"  as  the  case  may  be.  If  they  be  of  everlasting  flowers  they  cost, 
according  to  their  size,  from  two  to  ten,  and  even  twenty,  francs  ;  if  they 
be  of  fresh  flowers  they  are  sold  at  fancy  prices,  which  are  generally 
enormous,  for  the  demand  is  almost  always  greater  than  the  supply. 
Amongst  the  lower  classes  there  is  -a  large  sale  of  bead  rosaries,  little 
plaster  images  of  the  Virgin  and  of  the  saints,  medals  with  the  effigy  of  the 
Saviour,  and  small  round  pictures,  covered  with  glass,  and  representing 
a  tomb,  over  which  is  weeping  a  child,  a  father,  or  a  widow ;  beneath  is  a 
consolatory  text — "Assurgam,"  "Foi,"  or  "  De  Profundis  "  being  amongst 
the  most  common.  The  poor  souls,  who  have  been  saving  up  their  scant}* 
sous  to  buy  these  lowly  offerings,  trudge  mournfully  along  with  them, 
growing  more  and  more  silent  as  they  near  the  cemetery,  and  generally 
beginning  to  cry  long  before  they  have  reached  the  gate.  The  roadway, 
the  while,  is  blocked  up  by  two  interminable  and  slow-rolling  lines  of 
carriages.  It  is  in  these  that  are  being  carried  the  costly  wreaths  ordered 
in  the  "  Passages  "  de  1'Opera,  "  des  Panoramas,"  and  "  de  Jouffroy," — 
the  bouquets  for  which  the  "  flower  quay"  has  been  ransacked,  and  the 
gold  or  silver  medals  blessed  by  Pius  IX.,  and  for  which  a  good  round  contri- 
bution towards  "  Peter's  pence  "  has  been  doubtless  paid  to  the  curates  of  the 
"  Madeleine,"  "  St.  Roch,"  and  "  St.  Thomas  d'Aquin," — the  three  aristo- 
cratical  churches  of  Paris. 

But  carrying  these  floral  and  religious  treasures  in  their  hands  does 
not  seem  to  render  the  occupants  of  the  emblazoned  carriages  less  sad 
than  their  poorer  brethren  who  go  on  foot.  There  is  the  same  uneasy, 
troubled,  pensive  expression  on  their  features,  and  as  they  look  at  the 
long  crowds  in  black  streaming  by  them  and  around  them,  there  is  little 
wonder  that  some  of  those  proud  faces  that  were  flushing  a  few  hours 
before  in  the  ball-rooms  of  the  Chaussee  d'Antin  and  Faubourg  St.  Germain, 
should  turn  a  little  pale  now  at  the  chill  thought  that  death  is  no  respecter 
of  persons,  and  that  he  sounds  his  knells  as  unexpectedly  and  as  uncere- 
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moniously  for  Madame  la  Princesse  de  Montmorency  as  for  poor  Jeannette 
there,  who  has  a  gown  full  of  patches,  and  who  has  snatched  two  hours 
from  her  work  to  go  and  pull  the  weeds  and  nettles  off  the  grave  of  her 
little  infant  child. 

In  France,  more  than  in  any  other  country,  is  developed  that  feeling 
known  as  esprit  de  corps,  a  term  for  which  we  have  no  precise  equivalent 
in  English.  When  an  officer  dies — no  matter  whether  he  have  left  the 
service  or  no— he  is  always  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  deputation  of  his 
brothers-in-arms.  In  the  same  way  senators,  deputies,  barristers, 
academicians  and  doctors,  are  invariably  attended  to  their  last  resting- 
place  by  their  colleagues.  The  funeral  of  a  literary  celebrity,  or  even  of 
an  ordinary  journalist,  musters  in  Paris  quite  an  array  of  fellow- authors  or 
writers — men  often  who  had  never  so  much  as  spoken  to  the  deceased ; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  an  actor  it  is  usual  for  the  director  of  the 
theatre,  and  for  the  whole  staff  of  the  house,  to  be  present  at  the  burial. 
Nor  are  the  courteous  obligations  of  confraternity  always  limited  to  these 
feeling  and  graceful  acts,  for  many  consider  themselves  bound  to  leave  a 
flower,  a  wreath,  or  a  nosegay  on  the  tomb  of  their  friend  upon  the  first 
2nd  of  November  that  follows  his  death.  Thus  it  is  that  might  have 
been  seen  in  this  year,  1872,  crowds  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  all 
the  professions,  literary,  scientific,  legal,  military,  or  histrionic,  come  to 
pay  tribute  to  their  colleagues  who  have  passed  away  within  a  brief 
space  of  time :  to  Ingres,  the  illustrious  painter ;  to  Victor  Cousin,  the 
philosopher ;  to  Velpeau,  the  famous  surgeon ;  to  Barante,  the  his- 
torian ;  to  Mdlle.  Georges,  the  celebrated  tragedian — (who,  poor  woman  ! 
died  miserably  poor,  after  having  been  the  idol  of  playgoers  under  the 
First  Empire,  and  having  positively  rolled  in  wealth  during  those  better 
days)— and,  finally,  to  poor  Conder,  the  favourite  comic  actor  of  the 
Parisians,  the  hero  of  Offenbach's  comic  operas,  who  died  suddenly, 
and  whose  grave  was  literally  covered  with  flowers  and  other  friendly 
tokens  of  sympathy. 

All  these  celebrities  have  been  laid  in  the  cemetry  of  Pere  la  Chaise  ; 
but  they  are  probably  amongst  the  last  to  whom  will  be  opened  the  gates 
of  this  famous  burying-place,  for  Pere  la  Chaise  itself  has  run  its  time, 
and  henceforth— if  things  keep  quiet— the  people  of  Paris  are  to  be  interred 
in  a  vast  plain,  near  the  village  of  Mevy,  on  the  river  Oire,  at  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  capital.  This  selection  of  a  site  so  far  out  of  the 
town  raised  a  furious  opposition  in  the  French  press  when  first  discussed, 
but  government  takes  counsel  usually  of  no  one  but  itself,  and  reckons 
the  clamours  of  public  opinion  as  so  much  noisy  wind.  This,  we  must 
remark,  is  very  much  the  fault  of  the  French  journalists  themselves  ; 
they  have  not  the  spirit  of  perseverance  and  tenacity  necessary  to  carry 
their  point  against  an  arbitrary  administration.  When  the  project  was 
mooted  of  transferring  the  metropolitan  cemetery  to  Mevy  they  criticized 
the  scheme  with  energy  and  eloquence,  urging  all  the  inconveniences  that 
would  result  from  having  the  burial-place  so  far  removed  that  the  poor 
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would  be  quite  unable  to  visit  the  graves  of  their  friends,  and  suggesting 
the  purchase  of  ground  within  easier  reach  than  twenty  miles  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Paris.  The  Prefect  of  the  Seine  held  good,  however; 
whereupon  the  journalists,  instead  of  battling  with  that  patient  resolution 
which  characterizes  their  English  brethren,  gave  in  all  at  once,  and  have 
ceased  since  to  talk  on  the  matter.  This  is  a  poor  way  of  understanding 
the  mission  and  dignity  of  the  press  : 

Gutta  cavat  lapidem,  non  vi,  sed  saepc  cadendo. 

No  opposition  can  be  effective  unless  it  be  persistent,  and  if  the  Parisian 
journalists  do  not  learn  to  take  a  little  more  heart  in  advocating  their 
grievances,  they  may  expect  some  day  to  be  forced  to  more  unpleasant 
things  than  riding  twenty  miles  in  a  railway  in  order  to  bury  their 
relatives. 

But,  to  return  to  Pere  la  Chaise ;  as,  before  many  months  have  elapsed, 
it  may  be  closed  as  a  burying-place,  and,  before  many  years  have  gone, 
have  possibly  passed  away  altogether  to  make  room  for  new  streets  and 
boulevards,  it  will  be  well  to  throw  a  rapid  glance  on  its  history,  and 
speak  of  the  great  men  who  have  been  laid  there,  before  their  bones  shall 
have  been  disturbed  in  their  rest,  and  their  tombs  have  been  removed  for 
the  erection  of  bakers'  and  butchers'  shops. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  and  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  century,  it  was 
usual  in  France,  as  it  was  in  England,  to  bury  in  graveyards  adjacent  to  the 
churches  ;  but  such  was  the  brutal  neglect  of  order  and  administration  in 
those  days  (which  some  people  persist  in  calling  the  "  good  old  times,") 
that  the  cemeteries,  left  untended  and  uninspected,  became  rank  charnel- 
houses  and  hotbeds  of  pestilential  infections,  spreading  death  and  disease 
over  the  whole  town.  Paupers  were  buried,  it  seems,  without  coffins,  and 
often  laid  no  deeper  than  a  foot  or  two  below  the  surface  of  the  ground ; 
prowling,  hungry  dogs  and  cats  came  and  dug  them  up  at  night,  and 
mawled  them ;  no  one  took  the  pains  to  inter  the  carcases  again,  and 
people  who  had  business  in  a  churchyard  stumbled  right  and  left  upon 
bleached  bones,  mangled  corpses,  and  half  putrefied  bodies.  The 
"  Cimetiere  des  Innocents  "  was  the  worst  in  Paris.  Built  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  Augustus,  it  is  computed  that  within  seven  centuries  no  less  than 
1,200,000  people  were  buried  in  it.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  it 
had  become  such  a  frightful  fever  nest  that  the  National  Assembly  decreed, 
in  1790,  that  inhumations  should  no  longer  take  place  within  churches  or 
the  graveyards  attached  to  them,  but  that  thenceforth  cemeteries  should  be 
opened  outside  the  town.  All  the  bones  and  skulls  in  the  "  Cimetiere 
des  Innocents  "  were,  some  time  after,  taken  to  stock  the  Catacombs ;  and, 
on  the  21st  May,  1804,  the  new  and  magnificent  cemetery  now  called 
Pere  la  Chaise  was  opened  without  the  town;  for  the  fortifications  of 
Paris  had  ^iot  then  been  built,  and  Paris  proper  was  considerably  smaller 
than  it  is  now. 

Pere  la  Chaise,  which  is  situated  on  a  height  whence  all  Paris  is 
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visible,  in  a  splendid  panorama,  beneath  one,  has  often  changed  its  name 
and  destination  before  being  what  it  now  is.  Under  Francis  I.  it  was 
called  "Champ  1'Eveque"  (Bishop's  field),  and  a  gibbet  stood  in  its 
centre.  The  culprits  who  were  hanged  here  were  such  as  had  been 
condemned  within  the  Archbishop  of  Paris'  suburban  jurisdiction,  and 
their  number  was  neither  few  nor  far  between.  Under  the  last  of  the 
Valois  the  ground  was  bought  by  an  exceedingly  wealthy  grocer,  one  of 
the  few  men  who  succeeded  in  making  a  fortune  by  retail  trade  during 
those  troublous  times.  His  name  was  Regnault,  and  on  the  site  of  the 
bishop's  gibbet  he  erected  a  villa  so  sumptuous  and  cozy  that  people 
christened  it  "  la  Folie  Regnault  (Regnault's  Folly),  for  it  seemed  indeed 
folly  that  a  man  who  had  sold  salt  and  pepper  all  his  life  should  wish  to 
end  his  days  as  comfortably  as  a  nobleman.  Brantome  remarks  in  some 
indignation,  that  the  staircase  of  the  villa  was  of  marble,  and  that  in 
winter  it  was  covered  with  scarlet  cloth,  a  luxury  unheard  of  elsewhere 
than  in  a  royal  palace.  Moreover,  and  this,  especially,  excites  the 
chronicler's  amazement,  the  daughters  of  Regnault, — the  "  girls  Regnault," 
as  he  calls  them, — wore  robes  of  silk  to  go  to  mass,  "  and  silk  stockings  of 
the  kind  just  invented,  but  which  it  was  not  seemly  for  girls  of  such  condition 
to  put  on  when  the  princesses  of  the  house  of  Cruise  wore  stockings  -of 
cloth,  except  on  great  occasions."  These  stockings  seem  to  have  made  a 
hole  in  the  opulent  grocer's  fortune,  for  he  left  little  to  his  son,  and  the 
latter,  having  forgotten  his  habits  of  economy  in  the  life  of  ease  he  had 
been  leading,  very  soon  found  himself  beggared.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  IY. 
the  "  Folie  Regnault "  left  the  hands  of  its  owner,  and  passed  into 
those  of  the  Jesuits,  who  were  just  beginning  to  establish  their 
power  in  France  by  buying  land,  or  getting  it  given  them,  wherever 
there  was  a  square  foot  to  sell.  In  1652  the  young  king,  Louis  XIV., 
driven  from  Paris  by  the  troubles  of  the  civil  war,  saw  from  the  hill 
wherein  had  stood  the  grocer's  villa  the  famous  battle  of  the  Faubourg 
St.  Antoine  between  the  Prince  of  Conde  and  Marshal  Turenne.  From 
this  circumstance  the  place  took  the  name  of  Mont  Louis  (Mount  Louis), 
which  it  kept  until  1675,  when,  having  become  Crown  property,  it  was 
presented  by  the  king  to  his  confessor,  the  famous  Jesuit  La  Chaise — a 
man  who  merits  the  execration  of  all  Protestants  far  more  than  even 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  who  ordered  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
This  terrible  queen,  at  all  events,  risked  her  life  and  the  crown  of  her 
children  in  the  appalling  coup  d'etat  she  directed  against  the  Huguenots. 
Moreover,  she  had  been  constantly  and  violently  assailed  by  the  Protestant 
party,  under  Coligny,  and  in  crushing  her  adversaries  by  every  means  in 
her  power,  she  was  only  following  the  policy  taught  by  Machiavelli,  and 
practiced  for  her  example  by  her  own  father  Cosmo  de  Medici.  The 
Jesuit  La  Chaise  was  a  fiend  of  a  much  more  dangerous  kind.  Making 
a  pretext  of  religious  fervour,  there  was  no  diabolical  measure  to  which 
he  did  not  resort  in  order  to  persecute  the  Protestants.  It  was  he  who 
counselled  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  instead  of  employ- 
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ing  the  immense  influence  he  possessed  over  Louis  XIV.  to  advise  good 
actions  to  this  misguided  monarch,  he  never  did  anything  else  but  push 
him  to  deeds  of  oppression  and  injustice.  His  private  life  was  not  more 
creditable  than  his  public.  The  splendid  villa  he  erected  on  his  estate 
was  a  strange  dwelling  for  a  man  who  had  made  vow  of  poverty  and 
Christian  humility,  and  all  day  long  his  antechambers  were  filled  with 
crowds  of  statesmen,  generals,  and  noblemen  who  came  to  pay  their  court 
to  him,  and  to  leave  costly  presents,  which  he  took  good  care  ever  to  refuse. 
The  villa  of  Pere  la  Chaise  was  for  some  years  as  regularly  and  as  fashion- 
ably attended  as  Versailles,  and  when  the  Jesuit  died,  he  bequeathed  the 
property,  together  with  the  better  part  of  his  wealth,  to  his  corporation. 
Upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  France  in  1765,  the  estate  of 
Pere  la  Chaise  was  sold  to  help  pay  the  numerous  creditors  of  this 
ambitious  and  unscrupulous  society,  and  it  fell  then  to  a  retired  farmer- 
general  of  taxes,  who  lived  there  until  the  great  revolution,  with  its  bloody 
tide,  came  to  sweep  him,  with  countless  other  of  his  colleagues,  on  to  the 
scaffold  of  the  guillotine.  During  the  Republic  the  princely  property  was 
overrun  with  rank  grass  and  weeds ;  men  and  animals  ran  loose  in  it  as 
they  pleased,  and  a  sort  of  permanent  fair  of  poultry,  fruit,  and  vegetable 
stalls  was  established  on  the  grounds  by  hordes  of  nomade  vendors.  In 
1804  the  municipal  council  purchased  it  of  the  heirs  of  its  last  owner, 
and  upon  the  site,  where  first  had  stood  a  gibbet,  after  that  the  pleasure 
villa  of  a  grocer,  then  for  a  day  the  tent  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  finally  the 
mansion  of  an  intriguing  Jesuit,  and  of  a  rapacious  farmer- general,  was 
raised  the  mortuary  chapel  which  exists  to  this  day. 

There  are  few  cemeteries  in  Christendom  so  striking  in  appearance  as 
that  of  Pere  la  Chaise,  and,  we  may  add  that,  except  in  Mussulmen's 
burying- grounds,  which  are  for  the  most  part  infinitely  more  sumptuous 
than  those  of  Christians,  there  are  none  in  the  world  so  full  of  handsome 
monuments  and  tasteful  sculptures.  Our  English  cemeteries  look  cold,  and 
the  tombstones  in  them  are  for  the  most  part  ugly  and  bare.  Of  late  years, 
it  is  true,  since  the  Catholic  and  Ritualistic  revival  has  set  in,  attempts 
have  been  made  here  and  there  to  introduce  tombstone  decoration,  but 
there  has  been  little  diversity  in  these  first  ventures.  All  that  has  been 
tried  in  the  way  of  amelioration  is  the  substitution  of  red  capitals  for  black, 
and  the  timid  sculpturing  of  a  cross  or  two  upon  very  "  High  Church  " 
graves.  The  exalted  party  of  the  Anglican  Church  has  not  yet  forgotten 
the  very  rough  handling  to  which  suspected  Papists  were  subjected  during 
two  hundred  years  in  our  isles,  and  it  will  not  be  astonishing  if  they  wait 
for  some  time  longer  before  giving  full  career  to  their  imagination  in  the 
matter  of  graveyard  ornamentation.  The  French,  meanwhile,  will  continue 
to  erect  tombs  much  more  graceful  and  imposing  than  ours,  and  their 
cemeteries  will  continue  to  present  an  aspect  such  as  one  might  in  vain 
look  for  in  any  burying-ground  in  England. 

Upon  entering  Pere  la  Chaise  by  the  grand  entrance  one  finds  one- 
self in  an  immense  alley  some  five  hundred  yards  long,  with  footpaths  on 
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both  sides,  and  with  a  hearse-road  in  the  middle.  The  black-liveried 
porter  consults  an  enormous  folio  ledger  when  one  asks  him  where  is 
situated  any  particular  grave.  He  gives  one  the  number  of  the  tomb, 
and  with  it  the  name  of  the  street  in  which  it  stands,  for  this  huge  metro- 
polis has  its  streets  as  well  as  living  towns,  and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  it 
has  its  cottages  and  its  mansions,  its  hovels  for  the  poor,  and  its  marble 
dwellings  for  the  rich,  its  poor  six-feet  graves,  with  no  stones  to  mark 
them,  and  its  grand  vaults  with  armorial  sculptures,  where  sleep  together 
families  of  earls,  of  dukes,  of  prelates,  and  its  ministers. 

These  vaults,  for  the  most  part,  border  the  grand  alley,  and,  as  one 
walks  up  it  with  the  crowds  on  the  2nd  of  November,  one  can  see  opened, 
one  after  another,  all  those  chill  dwellings  in  which  are  interred  some  of 
the  finest  names  in  France — the  Larochefoucaulds,  the  Mouchys,  the 
Talleyrands,  the  La  Tremoilles,  the  Luxembourg^,  and  the  Choiseuls. 
All  their  vaults  are  surmounted  by  little  chapels,  into  which  one  can  look 
through  the  bars  of  the  iron  gates,  and  which  contain,  in  some  cases,  very 
precious  works  of  art — vases,  statues,  and  miniature  altars.  In  some  a 
light  is  kept  perpetually  burning  day  and  night,  and  in  some  a  bouquet  is 
laid  regularly  every  morning,  no  matter  what  season.  There  is  a  very  high 
and  noble  duchess  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  who  was  married  in  1829 
to  an  officer  of  the  Royal  Guards,  of  whom  she"  was  passionately  fond.  She 
lost  him  the  following  year  in  the  Revolution  of  July,  and  from  that  time, 
till  she  died  in  1868,  came  every  day,  without  omitting  a  single  one,  and 
laid  a  bunch  of  fresh  flowers  upon  his  vault. 

But  it  is  not  the  tombs  of  the  nobility  that  chiefly  occupy  the  casual 
visitor  at  Pere  la  Chaise.  First,  one  looks  for  the  graves  of  Elo'isa  and 
Abelard,  whose  remains  were  presented  to  this  cemetery  by  M.  Alexandre 
Lenoir,  who  had  preserved  them  during  the  Revolution.  After  that  there 
is  the  tomb  of  Moliere,  with  its  simple,  eloquent,  and  proud  epitaph — 
"  MOLIERE  " — nothing  else  ;  the  grave  of  La  Fontaine  ;  that  of  Tallien, 
the  famous  actor ;  of  Benjamin  Constant,  Manuel,  and  General  Foy — the 
three  great  Liberal  members  of  the  House  of  Deputies  under  the  Restora- 
tion ;  and  then  come  the  monuments  of  the  illustrious  captains  of  the  First 
Empire— Massena,  the  "  darling  of  victory  ;  "  Serrurier  ;  Kellerman  ; 
Ney,  the  favourite  of  the  great  Emperor,  and  the  servant  who  paid  his 
loyalty  to  his  master  most  dearly  ;  Jourdan,  and  the  illustrious  Lafayette. 
Amongst  the  philosophers  and  artists  we  see  Saint  Simon,  the  Socialist 
who  committed  suicide  in  despair  at  seeing  his  wild  theories  take  so  little 
root  in  the  public  mind ;  Volney ;  Chappe,  the  inventor  of  telegraphs  ; 
Louis  David,  the  painter  who,  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  planted  his  easel 
three  days  successively  on  the  scaffold  to  copy  the  dying  looks  of  the 
victims ;  Gretry ;  Mehul,  the  composer ;  Delille,  the  translator  of  Milton  ; 
Alfred  de  Musset,  the  imitator  of  Byron  ;  and  Balzac,  the  great  novelist, 
whose  name  is  almost  worshipped  in  France  at  the  present  moment.  The 
tombs  of  these  great  men  are  almost  all  of  them  very  simple,  and  the  epitaphs 
have  a  conciseness  which  we  should  do  well  to  imitate  in  England  for  the 
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sepulchres  of  our  celebrities.  "  Good  wine  needs  no  bush,"  says  the  pro- 
verb ;  and  a  great  man,  one  may  add,  needs  no  wordy  scroll  of  epithets 
and  praises  to  chronicle  his  deeds.  What  is  there  more  sublime  than  that 
Latin  epitaph  : 

Sta,  viator,  herocm  calcas  ? 

and  what  is  there  more  touching  than  those  words  which  Madame  Dupin 
caused  to  be  engraved  upon  her  tomb  (Madame  Dupin  was  the  mother 
of  three  famous  jurisconsults,  one  of  whom  is  still  alive) : 

Ci  git  la  mere  des  trois  Dupins. 

(Here  lies  the  mother  of  the  three  Dupins.) 

It  was  past  five  o'clock  when  we  had  finished  our  inspection  of  the  great 
cemetery  on  the  Fete  des  Morts.  Night  was  rapidly  advancing,  and  its 
shadows  were  mingling  with  those  of  the  prostrate  forms  that  still  lay 
kneeling  beside  the  graves.  The  chapel  bell  began  slowly  to  toll  the  hour 
for  clearing  the  grounds  ;  the  crowds  of  mourners,  men  and  women, 
children  and  parents,  rose  and  wound  in  long  streams  through  the 
labyrinth  of  funeral  alleys ;  ten  minutes  more,  and  a  few  laggers  alone 
remained  behind  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  graves  ;  in  another  ten  minutes 
the  flood  of  visitors  had  half  rolled  through  the  principal  gates;  in  half-an- 
hour  the  gardens  were  deserted — not  a  weeper,  not  a  man  remained.  But 
already  the  great  city  below  had  begun  to  light  up  its  streets  ;  the  gas  jets 
gleamed  in  endless  rows  of  fire  ;  the  noise  and  hubbub  recommenced  as 
wont,  and  before  the  tears  shed  that  day  had  yet  had  time  to  dry  upon  the 
tombs,  laughing  and  feasting  had  begun  once  more,  and  the  mourners  had 
returned  to  their  joys,  their  duties,  and  their  pleasures. 

Les  larmes  d'ici  has  ne  sont  qu'une  rosee, 

Dont  un  matin  an  plus  la  tcrre  est  arrosee, 

Que  la  brise  secoue  et  que  boit  le  soleil, 

Puis  1'oubli  vient  au  coeur,  comme  aux  yeux  le  sommeil. 
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"  THE  Great  Emperor  has  become  a  guest  in  Heaven."  Such  were  the 
words  in  which  wag  officially  announced  the  death  of  that  dissipated 
monarch,  the  late  Emperor  of  China,  who  eleven  years  ago  tottered  into 
his  grave  a  decrepit,  worn-out  man  of  barely  thirty  years  of  age.  His 
reign  (1851-1861)  had  not  been  a  fortunate  one — its  commencement  had 
witnessed  the  capture  of  the  southern  capital  by  the  Taeping  rebels,  and 
its  close  was  preceded  by  the  occupation  of  Peking  by  the  allied  armies — 
and  probably  few  mourned  for  him,  except,  perhaps,  the  three  hundred 
young  ladies  whom  he  left  widows,  and  who  by  his  death  incurred  the 
penalty  of  enforced  celibacy  in  the  "  Cold  Palace  "  during  the  remainder 
of  their  natural  lives.  Happily,  in  this  instance,  the  country  was  spared 
that  common  sequel  to  the  death  of  an  Eastern  monarch,  a  disputed 
succession,  for  only  one  son,  a  boy  of  eight  years  old,  survived  his 
polygamous  father.  On  this  lad,  therefore,  devolved  the  crown  and  the 
prospective  duty — when  he  should  come  of  age — of  ruling  the  three 
hundred  millions  of  China.  Meanwhile,  a  regency,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Dowager  Empress  and  the  boy's  mother,  on  whom  was  bestowed 
the  same  rank  by  brevet,  undertook  the  management  of  him  and  his 
affairs.  The  virile  toga  is  donned  early  in  the  East,  and  in  accordance 
with  Chinese  Imperial  etiquette  the  young  Emperor  should  have  assumed 
that  habit  three  years  ago  ;  but,  for  political  reasons,  the  regency  has  up 
to  this  time  kept  him  in  the  schoolroom.  Now,  however,  at  the  ripe  age 
of  seventeen,  his  Imperial  Majesty  Tung-chi,  proclaims  himself  a  man, 
and  steps  forward  to  take  the  reins  of  power.  But  the  "  Book  of 
Ceremonies  "  lays  it  down  as  a  rule  that,  before  a  sovereign  attempts  to 
rule  his  kingdom,  he  should  try  his  hand  on  the  management  of  a  house- 
hold. "  Marriage  is  the  source  of  all  rites,"  says  that  venerable  book ; 
and  it  was  obviously  necessary,  therefore,  that,  before  beginning  his 
political  career,  he  should  enter  into  the  complicated  relations  of  imperial 
wedded  life. 

Kings  and  rulers  are  seldom  allowed  to  follow  their  unrestrained  incli- 
nations in  the  selection  of  their  wives,  and  to  the  Emperor  of  China  is 
denied  even  the  small  latitude  of  choice  which  is  accorded  to  European 
monarchs.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  this  inestimable  advantage 
over  his  Western  brethren,  that,  whereas  their  domestic  comfort  is  in  a 
great  measure  dependent  on  the  dispositions  of  their  solitary  consorts,  he 
can  seek  safety  from  the  caprices  of  one  wife  in  the  society  of  a  multitude. 
This  consideration  doubtless  helped  to  render  his  Imperial  Majesty 
Tung-chi  quite  indifferent  as  to  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  two 
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Dowager  Empresses  to  settle  him  in  life.  Of  the  steps  taken  by  the 
two  ladies  the  Peking  Gazette,  that  meagre  and  solitary  journal  of  Chinese 
officialism,  give  us  very  faint  indications.  But  here  the  immutability 
of  Chinese  manners  and  customs  stand  us  in  good  stead,  since,  in  the 
pages  of  the  "Ritual,"  which  was  compiled  for  the  guidance  of  the 
founders  of  the  "Great  Pure  "  dynasty,  we  find  an  accurate  picture  of 
the  modes  of  procedure  which  have  of  late  been  agitating  the  masters  of 
ceremonies  and  the  female  world  within  the  yellow-glazed  tiles  of  the 
Imperial  Palace.  To  begin  at  the  beginning,  we  must  go  back  for  more 
than  a  year,  for  alliances  of  so  august  a  nature  are  not  to  be  arranged  in 
a  hurry  ;  and  if  we  had  chanced  to  be  in  the  "  Hall  of  Great  Harmony  " 
one  day  in  the  beginning  of  the  autumn  of  1871,  we  should  have  been 
witnesses  of  the  first  act  in  the  great  matrimonial  drama.  Early  in  the 
morning  we  should  have  seen  arrangements  in  course  of  being  made  for 
some  great  ceremony  ;  we  should  have  seen  the  throne  duly  prepared  for 
its  royal  occupant ;  we  should  have  seen  one  table  so  placed  as  to  lead  us 
instantly  to  recognize  it  as  the  future  depository  of  an  imperial  decree, 
and  another  as  that  of  the  great  seal ;  we  should  have  seen  secretaries 
busy,  and  chamberlains  ordering  servants  and  drilling  court  gentlemen. 
Everything  ready,  music  would  announce  the  approach  of  the  imperial 
sedan  chair,  borne  by  innumerable  coolies,  and  preceded,  surrounded,  and 
followed  by  heralds,  marshals,  eunuchs,  and  all  the  great  officers  of  state. 
Amid  a  constant  succession  of  bows,  genuflections,  and  prostrations  the 
boy-Emperor  would  ascend  the  steps  to  the  throne,  and  seat  himself 
thereon.  The  heralds  would  advance  and  proclaim  to  the  assembled 
representatives  of  the  Empire  that,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the 
Dowager  Empresses,  his  Imperial  Majesty  had  determined  to  make  choice 
of  an  Empress,  and  that  a  commissioner  and  two  deputy-commissioners 
had  been  appointed  to  recommend  a  lady  of  the  Empire  for  that  great 
honour.  As  soon  as  the  herald's  voice  had  ceased  the  Emperor  would 
move  slowly  through  a  crowd  of  prostrate  officials  to  his  sedan-chair,  and 
when,  surrounded  by  his  followers,  he  had  started  for  the  apartments,  of 
the  Dowager  Empresses  to  announce  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  we 
might  mingle  with  the  mob  of  servitors  in  the  courtyard  to  inspect  the 
betrothal  presents.  On  one  side  we  should  find  standing  in  a  row  ten 
trained  horses ;  ten  suits  of  armour,  intended  to  clothe  the  limbs  of  as 
many  male  relations  of  the  future  Empress,  would  be  spread  out  on 
numerous  tables  ;  and  a  hundred  pieces  of  silk  and  twice  as  many  pieces 
of  cloth  would  be  laid  ready  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  bridal  trousseau. 

With  haste  have  the  Imperial  Commissioners  set  about  the  execution  of 
their  quadruple  errand — for  in  addition  to  an  Empress,  they  were  officially 
charged  with  the  selection  of  three  young  ladies  to  occupy  the  rank  of 
junior  wives.  It  was  said  at  first  that  the  daughter  of  the  Tartar  General  at 
Canton  was  to  share  the  Imperial  throne,  but  inquiry  proved  that  she  was 
past  the  prescribed  age,  so  the  Commissioners  carried  their  investigations 
elsewhere,  with  the  result*  made  known  by  the  following  decree  promulgated 
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by  the  Dowager  Empresses  in  February  last : — "  His  Majesty  the  Emperor, 
having  been  called  upon  to  occupy  the  throne  while  yet  young,  has  now 
entered  on  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  and  it  becomes  our  duty  to 
select  a  virtuous  lady  to  be  his  consort  and  Empress,  that  she  may  aid 
him  in  the  cultivation  of  imperial  virtue,  and  assist  him  in  regulating  the 
affairs  of  his  palace.  We  have  chosen  Ah-lu-te,  the  accomplished  and 
virtuous  daughter  of  Chung-chi,  secretary  in  the  Han-lin  College,  as 
Empress.  And  we  have  further  selected  Fu-cha,  the  daughter  of  Feng- 
hsiu,  clerk  in  the  Board  of  Punishments,  to  be  the  first ;  Ho-she-li, 
daughter  of  Prefect  Chung-ling,  to  be  second ;  and  Ah-lu-te,  daughter  of 
the  ex-lieutenant-general  Sai  Shang-ah,  to  be  third  junior  wife."  These 
preliminaries  being  settled,  the  professors  of  the  Fungshwuy  art  were 
called  in  to  choose  an  auspicious  day  for  the  ceremony.  Fortunately  for 
the  manufacturer  of  imperial  silk,  these  learned  men  declared  that  the 
16th  of  October  was  the  first  day  on  which  the  influences  of  heaven  and 
earth  worked  together  for  the  good  of  imperial  brides  and  bridegrooms,  and 
sufficient  time  was  thus  given  him  for  the  preparation  of  the  thirty  thousand 
rolls  of  silk  which  custom  lays  down  as  the  quantity  required  to  clothe 
the  limbs  of  the  young  Empress.  Of  how  many  patterns  these  are 
composed  we  are  not  told ;  but  this  we  kno-w,  that  six  colours,  symbolical 
of  as  many  virtues,  must  be  found  amongst  them.  The  rolls  of  white  silk, 
which  but  the  other  day  left  the  looms  of  Soochow,  have,  doubtless, 
already  been  transformed  into  robes  emblematic  of  sincerity,  clothed  in 
which  the  Empress  will  receive  visitors,  and  pay  her  respects  to  her  liege 
lord.  At  the  grand  sacrifice  to  the  ancient  Emperors  next  spring  her 
Imperial  Majesty  will  call  upon  her  dressers  for  the  dust-coloured  robe,  in 
token  that  the  mulberry  training  season  has  begun,  and  on  the  other  great 
festivals  of  the  year  she  will  wear,  in  turn,  dark  blue,  light  blue,  and  red, 
embroidered  with  strangely-fashioned  and  brightly-coloured  pheasants. 
At  the  time  of  full  moon,  when  she  and  she  alone  of  all  the  inmates  of 
the  harem  has  the  right  of  access  to  the  Emperor's  private  apartments, 
she  will  be  carried  thither  dressed  in  black,  the  personification  of  the  female 
principle  of  nature. 

As  the  time  draws  near  the  preparations  within  the  palace  for  the 
reception  of  the  imperial  bride  are  hurried  forward,  and  on  the  day  before 
the  ceremony  the  preliminary  form  of  respectfully  announcing  to  heaven 
and  to  earth  the  approaching  event  is  solemnly  gone  through.  And  now, 
on  the  great  day  of  the  feast,  the  "  Hall  of  Great  Harmony  "  is  again  the 
scene  of  bows  and  prostrations.  Thither,  early  in  the  morning,  the 
Emperor  goes  in  state,  to  the  music  of  drums  and  bells,  and  surrounded 
by  all  the  chief  officers  of  his  household,  to  hear  the  decree  read,  in  which 
is  officially  announced  the  immediate  arrival  of  the  Empress  Elect.  That 
done,  the  Commissioners,  eunuchs,  and  ladies-in-waiting  march  in  pro- 
cession to  the  house  of  the  fortunate  secretary  of  the  Han-lin  College  to 
claim  his  daughter.  Surrounded  by  his  sons  and  male  relatives,  Chung- 
chi  meets  them  at  the  front  gate  and  conducts  them  through  courtyard 
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after  courtyard  into  the  great  hall.  Here  the  imperial  decree  announcing 
the  marriage  is  again  read,  and  Chung-chi  kneels  thrice  and  bows  down 
his  head  to  the  ground  nine  times  in  token  of  his  sense  of  the  honour  done 
him.  The  eunuchs  and  ladies-in-waiting  then  lead  out  Ah-lu-te,  who  first 
makes  obeisance  to  the  throne,  and  then,  after  listening  to  the  deed  of  regis- 
tration read  by  the  lady  heralds,  takes  leave  of  her  mother  and  steps  into 
the  bridal  sedan.  At  the  front  gate  her  father  kneels  and  bids  her  adieu, 
and  the  procession  forms  up.  First  comes  the  imperial  band,  followed  by 
carts  carrying  the  Commissioners,  next  comes  the  bride,  then  the  maids  of 
honour ;  after  them  the  eunuchs  on  foot,  and  last  of  all  the  gentlemen-in- 
waiting.  At  the  "  Bridge  of  the  Golden  Waters,"  within  the  palace,  the 
Commissioners  dismount,  and  when  the  procession  reaches  the  "  Firm  and 
Pure  Palace  "  the  eunuchs  invite  Ah-lu-te  to  descend  from  her  much- 
bedizened  chair.  In  the  centre  hall  the  Emperor  meets  his  bride  for  the 
first  time,  and  with  the  ordinary  ceremony  of  drinking  the  loving  cup  the 
marriage  is  complete.  But  there  is  yet  no  rest  for  poor  little  Ah-lu-te.  The 
instant  that  she  becomes  Empress  she  goes  in  state  to  visit  the  Dowager 
Empresses,  and  in  return  for  three  genuflections  and  as  many  obeisances 
has  the  honour  of  lunching  with  those  august  ladies.  The  "  Rituals  " 
leave  her  undisturbed  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  but  on  the  morrow  she  pays 
visits  to  the  Dowager  Empresses  and  to  the  Emperor,  and  receives  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  Court  officials.  In  the  afternoon  the  Emperor  bestows 
wedding  gifts  on  her  parents  and  brothers.  To  the  former  he  gives  200 
taels  of  gold,  10,000  taels  of  silver,  1,000  pieces  of  silk,  20  trained 
horses,  20  stud  horses,  and  20  suits  of  armour ;  to  the  latter,  100  taels 
of  gold,  5,000  taels  of  silver,  500  pieces  of  silk,  1,000  pieces  of  cloth, 
0  horses,  a  suit  of  armour,  a  box  of  bows,  a  quiver  of  arrows,  2  suits  of 
court  clothes  each,  2  ordinary  suits  of  clothes,  2  fur  robes,  and  a  girdle. 
Afterwards  he  entertains  her  father,  brothers,  and  male  relatives,  and  the 
officers  of  the  household  at  a  grand  feast ;  while  to  Madame  Chung-chi,  her 
daughter,  and  to  the  great  ladies  of  the  palace  the  Dowager  Empresses  show 
like  hospitality.  With  these  fetes  the  festivities  are  brought  to  a  close,  and 
the  palace  gates  shut  on  her  Imperial  Majesty  Ah-lu-te,  to  be  opened  only 
when  duty  and  the  "  Book  of  Rites  "  agree  in  declaring  it  to  be  necessary. 
As  each  junior  wife  and  concubine  arrives  she  will  be  conducted  with 
modified  splendour  to  the  "  Hall  of  Great  Harmony,"  to  which  place  the 
Emperor  will  come  in  state  to  "inspect"  the  new  acquisition  to  his 
harem.  On  these  occasions  the  loving  cup,  the  sole  ceremony  which  con- 
stitutes marriage,  will  be  wanting,  and  after  the  "  inspection  "  the  lady 
will  retire  to  her  apartments,  there  to  remain  a  prisoner,  the  victim  of 
monotonous  palace  routine,  for  the  remainder  of  her  life.  The  present 
must  be  a  busy  time  for  the  Lord  High  Chamberlain,  and  the  "  Hall  of 
Great  Harmony"  must  be  the  scene  of  many  an  assemblage  of  "fair 
women  and  brave  men,"  for  the  Empress  and  three  junior  wives  form  but 
the  nucleus  of  the  harem  over  which  the  Emperor  is  called  upon  to 
exercise  his  administrative  abilities.  Nipe  wives  of  the  second  class, 
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twenty-seven  of  the  third  class,  and  eighty-one  concubines  are  yet  to  be 
added  to  this  number  before  the  requirements  laid  down  in  the  "  Rituals  " 
are  fully  complied  with.  Fortunately  for  the  peace  of  the  guardians  of 
these  young  ladies,  abundance  of  official  occupation  is  provided  for  their 
fair  charges,  by  the  constant  recurrence  of  state  ceremonies.  Seventeen 
and  eighteen  are  mischievous  ages ;  and  if  this  were  not  so  it  is  probable 
that  his  Imperial  Majesty  would  find  the  exercise  set  him  of  ruling  a 
hundred  and  twenty  idle  and  pampered  young  women  far  more  difficult 
than  the  more  important  task  of  governing  an  empire. 

At  all  the  great  religious  festivals  in  the  year  the  Empress,  attended 
by  bevies  of  her  inferior  rivals,  plays  a  prominent  part.  She  holds  levees, 
at  which  the  Court  ladies  attend,  and  pays  visits  to  the  wives  of  the  chief 
officers  of  state.  On  the  death  of  a  minister  she  either  goes  herself  to 
condole  with  the  widow,  or  sends  one  of  the  three  junior  wives  of  the 
first  rank  to  represent  her.  She  exercises  jurisdiction  over  the  imperial 
concubines,  and  examines  with  care  the  work  done  by  them  in  the  year. 
On  all  state  occasions,  when  the  Empress  is  unable  to  be  present,  the 
three  senior  wives  act  as  her  deputies,  and  on  her  decease  they  play  the 
part  of  chief  mourners.  To  the  lot  of  the  wives  of  the  second  rank  falls 
the  duty  of  instructing  the  nine  troops,  into  which  the  twenty-seven  wives 
of  the  third  rank,  and  "the  eighty-one  concubines  are  divided,  in  the 
virtues,  language,  deportment,  and  work  which  are  fitting  for  them.  They 
attend  on  the  Empress  at  all  state  funerals,  and  add  loud  wailings  to  her 
lamentations.  They  superintend  the  female  servants  of  the  palace,  and 
they  prepare  the  objects  to  be  offered  at  the  great  sacrifices.  In  each  and 
all  of  these  various  services  the  concubines  play  inferior  parts.  Their 
special  duty  is  to  assist  the  wives  of  the  third  rank  in  managing  the 
servants  and  in  preparing  for  the  religious  services.  Some  of  them  also 
help  the  thirty-two  eunuch  tailors  to  make  the  clothes  of  the  court,  and 
others  find  employment  in  similar  company  as  dressers  to  the  Empress 
and  junior  wives.  These  and  the  numerous  other  duties  expected  of 
them  are  quite  enough,  if  faithfully  performed,  to  keep  the  hundred  and 
twenty-one  pairs  of  little  hands  busily  engaged.  The  "  Rituals  "  declare 
that  there  shall  be  no  drones  within  the  palace,  and  let  us  hope  that  her 
Majesty  Ah-lu-te  and  her  hundred  and  twenty  rivals,  who  are  now  assem- 
bling round  the  boy-Emperor,  will  prove  themselves  as  diligent  as  are  said 
to  have  been  the  model  ladies  of  days  gone  by. 

If  to  the  performance  of  his  public  functions  we  add  the  duty  of  his 
becoming  acquainted  with  all  these  fair  daughters  of  Han,  it  is  plainly 
impossible  that  the  Emperor  can  pass  his  days  in  idleness ;  and  down  to 
the  minutest  detail  the  "  Rituals  "  prescribe  the  part  he  is  to  play  in  all 
and  every  capacity,  whether  as  king  upon  his  throne,  as  priest  before  the 
altar,  or  as  paterfamilias  in  the  midst  of  his  domestic  joys.  And  this 
illustrates  the  peculiar  position  which  the  Emperor  of  China  occupies 
among  the  monarchs  of  the  East.  As  a  temporal  sovereign  he  is  obeyed, 
and  as  a  spiritual  ruler  he  is  worshipped.  In  his  double  claim  to  supre- 
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macy  he  somewhat  resembles  the  kings  of  Hebrew  history,  and  finds  his 
approximate  counterpart  in  modern  times  in  the  Pope  of  Rome.  The 
sacredness  of  his  person  throws  a  religious  halo  around  every  action  of 
his  life.  His  meals  are  so  arranged  as  to  symbolize  sacrificial  feasts. 
When  he  partakes  of  vegetables  he  is  invited  to  reflect  on  the  work  of 
the  Chinese  Adam  ;  and  when  he  tastes  the  six  kinds  of  grain  his 
thoughts  are  carried  back  to  the  first  turner  of  the  sod.  Soft  music  is 
played  to  encourage  his  appetite,  and  the  dishes  are  removed  from  table 
to  the  tune  of  fifes  and  drums.  The  maxim  that  "the  king  can  do  no 
wrong,"  takes  rather  the  form  in  China  of  "whatever  the  king  does  is 
holy,  righteous,  and  pure,"  and  hence  many  of  the  imperial  doings,  which 
would  be  frowned  at  in  Europe,  receive  in  China  the  sacred  sanction  of 
religion.  To  this  circumstance  we  owe  it  that  in  the  "  Rituals  "  we  find 
BO  many  details  of  the  private  life  of  the  Emperor  and  of  the  ladies  of 
the  palace.  We  learn  that  in  every  fifteen  days  the  Emperor  receives 
visits  from  representatives  of  each  rank  of  wife  and  concubine.  On  each 
of  the  first  nine  days  of  the  month  one  of  nine  concubines  selected  from 
the  eighty- one  pay  their  respects  to  him ;  on  the  next  three  succeeding 
days  three  of  the  wives  of  the  third  rank  have  that  honour ;  then  follows 
one  of  the  second  rank ;  then  one  of  each  of  the  two  superior  grades ; 
and  at  every  full  moon  the  Empress,  and  she  alone,  is  his  companion. 
During  the  last  half  of  the  month  the  order  of  visits  is  reversed,  and  in 
this  way,  in  the  course  of  about  four  months,  the  Emperor  enjoys  the 
society  of  every  lady  of  his  harem. 

If  we  wander  from  the  ladies'  apartments  into  the  other  quarters  of  the 
palace  we  find  them  swarming  with  those  officials  whose  various  callings 
and  immense  numbers  go  far  to  make  up  the  barbaric  splendour  of  eastern 
courts, — marshals,  chamberlains,  and  lords-in-waiting  are  there  in  shoals, 
but  we  do  not  concern  ourselves  with  those  great  gentlemen.  Our  object 
is  to  gain  some  insight  into  the  every-day  life  in  store  for  his  Imperial 
Majesty  Tung-chi,  and  the  more  domestic  functionaries  with  whom  he  will 
be  surrounded.  We  therefore  give  a  wide  berth  to  all  wearers  of  high 
official  buttons,  and  enter  into  conversation  with  the  first  good-natured 
looking  maitre  d'hotel  that  we  meet.  He  takes  us  into  the  buttery,  and 
we  are  just  in  time  to  see  his  brethren  on  duty — our  guide  tells  us  that 
there  are  altogether  152  of  them — prepare  the  materials  for  the  Emperor's 
dinner.  Some  are  giving  out  the  six  kinds  of  grain  which  are  to  form  the 
vegetable  part  of  the  repast ;  others  are  making  hashes  of  the  various 
sacrificial  meats ;  the  cellarmen  are  pouring  out  the  allotted  quantity  of 
half-a-dozen  different  kinds  of  wine ;  skilful  hands  are  slicing  the  meats 
for  the  savoury  dishes,  and  are  weighing  out  the  hundred  and  twenty  kinds 
of  spices  which  are  to  season  them ;  while  others  are  preparing  delicate 
morsels,  such  as  the  choice  parts  of  a  sucking-pig  or  the  fat  of  kidneys, 
to  serve  as  a  bonne  louche  at  the  last.  When  all  the  covers  have  been  duly 
laid  out  and  prepared,  they  are  carried  into  the  kitchen,  where  128  cooks 
stand  ready  to  receive  them. 
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On  fast-days— that  is  to  say,  when  any  great  misfortune  overtakes  the 
country— the  Emperor  goes  without  this  grand  repast ;  and  if  he  and  his 
Court  were  to  take  a  little  more  exercise  and  to  fast  a  little  oftener  than 
they  do,  it  is  possible  that  a  reduction  might  be  made  in  the  staff  of  fifty- 
two  doctors  who  at  present  reside  within  the  palace  walls.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, the  idea  of  bodily  exertion  is  abhorrent  to  the  mind  of  every  true 
Chinaman ;  the  three  score  and  two  imperial  huntsmen  must  often  have 
cause  to  complain  that 

Their  hawks  are  tired  of  perch  and  hood, 
Their  weary  greyhounds  loath  their  food, 

—unless,  indeed,  they  cater  for  the  market  on  their  own  account,  a  suppo- 
sition to  which  the  occasional  activity  observable  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  royal  preserves  lends  some  colour — for  hunting,  which,  before  the 
Tartar  habits  of  the  founders  of  the  dynasty  had  been  subdued  by  contact 
with  Chinese  luxury,  was  the  constant  amusement  of  the  Emperors  and 
their  Courts,  has  now,  under  the  degenerate  rule  of  their  descendants, 
dwindled  down  to  a  very  occasional  battue,  conducted  in  the  most  con- 
temptibly luxurious  and  unsportsmanlike  manner.  But  though  the 
huntsmen  of  modern  times  have  little  to  do,  we  can  well  imagine  that 
all  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  pamper  the  appetite  are  fully  employed. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  hands  of  the  hundred  wine-makers,  the 
ninety  turtle-catchers,  the  ninety-three  icemen,  the  eighty-nine  fishermen, 
the  eleven  jewellers,  and  others,  are  seldom  idle.  J£  is  also  worthy  of 
remark  that,  amid  all  the  vast  population  assembled  within  the  palace 
walls,  we  find  no  reference  to  a  single  priest  of  any  sect  or  denomination, 
the  Emperor  himself  excepted,  and  four  praying  women  seem  to  be  deemed 
amply  sufficient  to  gain  forgiveness  for  the  sins  of  the  Court,  and  to  secure 
the  favour  of  heaven  for  their  Imperial  Majesties  and  the  Empire  at 
large. 

ROBERT  K.  DOUGLAS. 
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APART  from  any  consideration  as  to  their  intrinsic  or  objective  significance, 
the  spectral  tales  which  constitute  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  "  folk- 
lore" of  every  country  have  a  very  real  subjective  interest — that  is,  by 
the  insight  they  afford  into  the  national  character  and  circumstances  of 
narrators  and  believers.  From  this  point  of  view,  stories,  which  at  first 
sight  appear  no  more  than  the  useless  and  fragmentary  caprices  of  idle 
superstition,  prove — I  use  the  term  apologetically — skeleton  keys  where- 
with at  times  we  may  unlock  much  that  refuses  to  open  to  the  regular 
instruments  of  evidential  investigation,  and  gain  access  to  treasures  else 
not  only  hidden  but  unattainable.  Or,  as  stars,  veiled  from  view  by  the 
nearer  splendour  of  the  day,  come  out  distinct  by  night,  so  that  the  same 
darkness  which  conceals  from  us  whatever  is  close  at  hand,  extends  our 
range  of  vision  to  that  which  was  before  lost  to  it  in  the  distance  ;  so  far- 
off  affinities  of  race,  the  buried  substratum  of  real  national  character, 
traces  of  pre-historic  events,  and  much  else  that  the  fuller  light  of  recent 
times  effaces  from  the  palimpsest  of  history,  become  apparent  to  sight  in 
the  shadow  of  the  night- side  of  human  nature.  And  even  where  this  is 
not  the  case,  these  fanciful  tales  have  their  worth,  as  showing  the  like 
workings  of  men's  minds  under  like  circumstances  and  conditions. 

However,  to  avoid  all  danger  of  entanglement  in  a  very  profitless 
discussion,  I  may  as  well  from  the  outset  remark  that,  in  thus  considering 
spectral  stories  from  their  human  or  subjective  side,  I  have  no  intention 
of  impugning,  any  more  than  of  asserting,  their  objective  or  praeter-human 
character  :  I  simply  prescind  from  it.  For,  in  fact,  the  correspondence, 
or,  more  correctly  speaking,  the  identity  of  external  and  of  mental 
phenomena,  the  impossibility  of  separating,  except  in  abstract  classification, 
between  the  "  ego  "  that  perceives  and  the  "  non-ego  "  that  is  perceived, 
are  not  less  certain  axioms  of  philosophical  truth  than  the  unity  and  per- 
manence of  force,  the  convertibility  of  so-called  mind  and  matter,  and 
the  ultimate  identity  of  the  phenomenal  and  complex,  of  which  they  are 
the  necessary  corollaries.  But,  in  the  particular  instance  of  the  subject 
before  us,  the  external  or  "non-ego"  side  may  be  safely  left  out  of 
question,  since  its  isolated  and  capricious  phenomena  supply  no  clue  to 
useful  research.  "  A  good  Muslim  will  not  occupy  himself  with  that 
which  does  not  concern  him,"  said,  or  is  reported  to  have  said,  Mahomet 
one  day,  in  answer  to  an  impertinent  and  meddlesome  questioner  ;  and  a 
sound  mind,  whether  Muslim  or  other,  will  decline  to  waste  time  and 
trouble  on  a  subject  of  mere  curiosity,  unlikely  to  be  gratified,  and,  were 
it  even  gratified,  utterly  sterile. 

Bestricting  ourselves  accordingly  to  the  purely  subjective  import  of 
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these  uncanny  stories,  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  wide  extent  of  their 
geographical  area,  and  how  not  unfrequently  phantasms  supposed  to  be 
the  exclusive  and  undesirable  property  of  some  particular  country  or  race, 
show  their  unwelcome  forms  in  other  and  far- distant  regions,  and  among 
races  of  no  apparent  community,  however  remote,  of  origin.  I  have 
myself  had  a  story,  first  told  me  by  a  Norfolk  fireside,  repeated  to  me 
under  a  Hindoo  thatch  in  Guzerat ;  and  have  found  the  native  of  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  subject  to  the  same  ghostly  terrors  as  the 
fisherman  of  the  Scottish  coast.  But  the  strangest  coincidence  is  that 
when  the  specific  and  distinctive  form  assumed  by  the  superstition  is  one 
independent,  so  far  as  can  be  discerned  at  least,  not  only  of  popular 
creed,  education,  tradition,  or  custom,  but  even  of  the  circumstantial 
surroundings  and  adjuncts  which  might  else  with  tolerable  probability  be 
assigned  as  explanatory  of  the  peculiar  idea  or  phantom.  And  it  is 
exactly  to  this  class  that  some  of  the  spectre-tales  current  in  this  Pontic 
region — the  same  which  supplied  Ovid  with  his  "  Tristia,"  Chrysostom  with 
a  tomb,  Offenbach  with  an  opera-title,  and  myself  with  a  consulate — belong. 

Asia  Minor,  with  its  wild  variety  of  scenery,  its  many  historical 
memories,  its  vigorous  and  semi-civilized,  or  rather,  more  than  semi- 
barbarous,  races,  each  of  which  develops  itself  much  after  its  own  fashion 
under  the  decrepit  rule  of  the  effete  Osmanlee,  has,  it  might  easily  be 
anticipated,  an  unusually  large  share  in  these  equivocal  treasures  of  the 
imagination,  some  of  them  resembling,  even  to  their  supplementary 
details,  those  existing  elsewhere,  some  more  distinctive  in  their  local 
colouring  and  shape.  The  banshee  of  Ireland,  the  haunted  house  of 
England,  the  Scandinavian  fetch,  the  Arab  ghowl,  the  Teutonic  witch,  the 
Celtic  sorcerer,  even  the  universal  "  revenant,"  or,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expression,  commonplace  ghost,  have  each  and  all  their  counterpart, 
sometimes  their  identity,  in  what  was  once  the  Empire  of  Trebizond. 
How  much  of  them  is  exotic,  how  much  indigenous,  would  not  always  be 
easy  to  decide.  But  a  couple  of  specimens,  selected  out  of  the  countless 
wonder-tales  of  the  land,  may  suffice,  whether  for  conjecture  or  amusement. 

We  have,  I  should  think,  all  of  us  listened,  with  awe,  perhaps,  in  our 
childhood,  and  certainly  with  a  very  opposite  feeling  in  later  years,  to 
legendary  stories  of  the  "  spirits  of  the  mine,"  the  "  little  folk," 
"  cobolds,"  "mountain  dwarfs,"  and  whatever  other  descriptive  name 
they  may  rejoice  in,  who,  in  Germany  especially,  were  or  still  are  said  to 
frequent  mines  and  mining  districts,  and  to  keep  watch,  occasionally  with 
beneficent,  more  often  with  malicious  purpose,  over  the  treasures  of 
hidden  metal.  Who  has  not  heard  how  jealously  these  "  little  men  " 
guard  the  veins  of  precious  ore ;  what  cunning  devices  they  employ  to 
baffle  human  research  ;  how,  if  surprised  by  some  unforeseen  accident  or 
superior  skill,  they  go  about  to  ransom  their  secret  by  presenting  the 
intruder  with  a  piece — or,  perhaps,  the  more  orthodox  number  of  three 
pieces — of  what  seems  at  first  mere  rubbish,  lighted  charcoal  it  may  be, 
or  refuse  slag,  but  which,  if  not  over-hastily  cast  away,  discovers  itself  by 
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the  morning  light  to  be  pure  silver  or  red  gold  ?  Though,  indeed,  in  all 
the  tales  I  can  call  to  mind,  the  gift  proves  always  of  evil  omen,  and  one 
way  or  other  brings  misfortune  on  the  receiver — phantasms  of  which  the 
Harz  mountains  are,  if  I  remember  right,  the  head-quarters,  although  not 
unknown  to  German  miners  elsewhere,  in  Saxony,  for  instance.  Certainly, 
these  mountain -dwarfs  bear  a  pre-eminently  Teutonic  stamp  ;  in  Europe 
itself  the  Cluricane,  and  the  Celtic  "good-folk"  in  general,  are  of  a 
different  type;  while  in  the  Asiatic  lands  tenanted  by  the  "  Semitic  " 
races  the  entire  genus  is  unknown  ;  though,  perhaps,  the  scarcity  of 
mines  in  that  part  of  the  East  may  sufficiently  account  for  the  absence  of 
their  guardian  sprites.  Even  in  India,  where  mines  are  of  ancient  date, 
and  phantom-tales  of  almost  every  description  luxuriant  enough,  I  never 
heard  or  read  of  this  particular  kind. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  without  considerable  surprise,  that  here,  on  the 
Pontic  corner  of  the  Euxine  coast,  in  this  most  un-European  and  un- 
Teutonic  angle  of  God's  earth,  and  among  a  population  of  mixed  origin 
certainly,  but  in  which  Turanian  blood  and  institutions  have  long  pre- 
dominated, I  lately  came — in  hearsay,  of  course — on  the  identical 
diminutive  objects  of  my  childhood's  wonderment,  and  found  them, 
moreover,  in  full  possession  of  the  popular  belief.  But  I  must,  if  the 
impatience  of  my  readers  will  permit,  preface  my  tale  with  enough  of 
circumstance  and  description  to  render  it  intelligible  to  those — the  greater 
number — for  whom  Trebizond  and  Pontus  are  mere  unsuggestive  names. 

About  fifty  miles  inland  hence,  south  of  Trebizond,  among  the  lofty 
mountain  ranges  which  knit  the  backbone  of  Anatolia,  and  divide  those 
great  tributaries  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  from 
the  many  but  less  celebrated  waters  that  flow  into  the  Black  Sea  pool,  is 
situated  the  small  town  of  "  Silverborough,"  such  being  the  literal  trans- 
lation of  its  Turkish  name,  Gumesh-khaneh.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  rich 
and  extensive  metalliferous  district,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead;  the  last 
being  the  most  abundant,  as  the  first  the  most  precious  of  its  ores.  The 
town  itself  is  perched  high  up  on  a  precipitous  mountain  side  of  shaly 
rock,  some  5,000  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  immediately  overhead  frowns 
a  black  cliff,  pierced  by  a  large  cavernous  entrance,  which  once  led  to  the 
principal  shaft  of  the  silver  mines  whence  the  place  has  its  name.  These 
mines  are  said  to  have  been  worked  in  the  times  of  the  Byzantine  emperors, 
of  the  Roman  colonists,  of  the  Pontic  kings,  it  may  be  ;  but  of  these  last 
every  memory  has  long  since  perished  from  the  birth-land  of  Mithridates. 
Certainly  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  they  yielded  a  very 
respectable  income  to  their  possessors,  the  Begs,  or  hereditary  land-owners 
of  the  neighbourhood,  who  extracted  the  ore,  and  smelted  it  on  the  spot, 
after  the  rough,  but  not  wholly  unskilled,  fashion  of  the  country  workmen. 

But  in  an  evil  hour  for  the  Ottoman  Empire,  Sultan  Mahmoud  the 
Second  ascended  the  throns  of  Stambool,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
Begs  of  Gumesh-khaneh  had  to  descend  from  theirs — when  the  Turkish 
autocrat  inaugurated  those  measures  which  time-serving  and  short-sighted 
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flattery  called  the  reform,  but  which  were,  in  the  instinctively  sounder 
judgment  of  the  East  itself,  the  first  and  fatal  steps  to  the  final  decadence 
and  disintegration  of  the  empire  by  the  resumption  of  the  old  military 
and  semi-feudal  land  tenures,  and  the  abolition  of  all  hereditary  privileges, 
whether  enjoyed  by  Aghas,  Begs,  or  Pashas,  except  his  own.  Then, 
—was  it  chance  ?  was  it  design  ?  it  is  hard  to  find  out  the  truth  in  a 
matter  like  this— but  scarcely  had  the  recently- appointed  officials  of  the 
new  Government  system  taken  the  mines  of  Gumesh-khaneh  into  their 
hands,  than  a  flood  of  water,  poured  forth  from  a  subterraneous  spring 
deep  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain  itself,  burst  into  the  central  shaft,  and, 
spreading,  filled  every  chamber  and  gallery-.  The  mischief  was  in  a 
country  destitute  alike  of  capital  and  of  engineering  means  sufficient  to 
clear  the  submerged  excavations,  irreparable ;  and  from  that  day  to  the 
present  the  mine  has  remained  unworked  and  unproductive.  But  the 
cavernous  entry  is  still  half  open,  and  the  neglected  heaps  of  slag,  mixed 
with  fragments  of  rich  silver  ore  piled  up  near  its  mouth,  bear  witness  to 
the  copiousness  of  the  mineral  veins  within.  Some  time  ago  I  visited  the 
spot,  and  remarked  with  a  little  surprise  that  the  townsfolk,  who  in  these 
districts  are  usually  eager  enough  to  perform  duty  as  guides  to  a  European 
explorer,  in  the  vague  hope  that  his  superior  knowledge  may  discover 
"  something  to  their  advantage,"  manifested  on  this  occasion  an  unwil- 
lingness to  accompany  which  I  could  not  at  the  time  account  for :  it  was 
not  till  several  months  later  that  I  learnt  the  reason. 

A  thousand  feet  below  the  crag,  in  the  deep  valley  where  the  rapid 
Charshoot  river  rushes  by  on  its  way  to  the  Black  Sea,  there  lies  on  either 
side  of  the  stream  a  lovely  expanse  of  garden  and  orchard,  the  bright 
green  foliage  contrasting  with  the  black  and  splintered  rocks  around. 
These  orchards,  now  that  the  mines  are  no  longer  worked,  are  the  prin- 
cipal occupation  and  resource  of  the  town  of  Gumesh-khaneh,  and  are 
celebrated  throughout  the  land  for  the  excellence  of  their  produce,  pears 
especially ;  but  the  prolonged  cold  of  winter — for  snow  lies  here  on  the 
ground  three  months  at  a  stretch — does  not  allow  the  more  delicate  fruits 
of  Smyrna  and  the  South.  • 

Along  the  margin  of  this  orchard  strip,  between  it  and  the  steep  ascent 
leading  up  to  the  town  itself  and  the  deserted  mines,  passes  the  high  road 
of  Erzeroom  and  Trebizond, — a  road  no  longer,  it  is  true,  thronged  by  the 
Persian  caravans,  which  it  almost  monopolized  before  Kussia  had  flung  open 
the  gates  of  the  Caucasus,  that  secular  barrier  between  East  and  West,  but 
still  a  busy  highway  by  day,  and  even,  in  the  warmer  season  of  the  year, 
by  night ;  and  not  much  better  adapted  to  be  the  haunt  of  solitude-loving 
spectres,  than  would  be,  say,  the  road  of  Hammersmith  or  of  Putney. 

It  was  precisely  here,  however,  that  the  mountain  dwarfs,  or  little 
men  of  the  mine,  took  a  fancy  to  show  themselves  after  the  fashion  which 
I  will  now  relate,  as  one  summer  afternoon  I  heard  the  tale  from  a  person 
who  had  been,  or  certainly  professed  to  have  been,  an  eyewitness  of  the 
event.  A  quiet,  prosaic,  sallow-faced,  shop-keeping  Mahometan  of  Trebi- 
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/Miul,  \\ith  no  "  speculation  in  his  orbs"  beyond  that  of  retail  buying 
and  selling ;  his  parentage  of  that  mongrel  breed  here  called  Turk  or 
Osmanlee,  and  in  which  the  aboriginal  Tibereno  stock  seems  to  have  been 
crossed  with  Byzantine,  Turkoman,  and  Turkish  blood  in  about  equal 
proportions.  I  was  seated  with  him,  Eastern  manner,  in  his  shop, 
talking,  as  the  phrase  goes,  of  "  everything  and  nothing,"  when,  the  con- 
versation happening  to  turn  on  mines  and  metals,  he  volunteered  the  follow- 
ing story,  which  I  give,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  in  his  own  words. 

"  In  the  summer  of  the  year  before  last,"  said  he,  "  I  went  to  Gumesh- 
khaneh  on  business,  and  remained  there  a  few  days.  The  heat  was  ex- 
cessive ;  so  when  I  set  out  to  return,  I  waited  till  near  sunset,  intending 
to  go  no  further  that  evening  than  a  village  some  two  hours'  distant  on  the 
high-road,  and  there  to  pass  the  night.  A  Greek  friend  of  mine  from  the 
town  " — (I  should  here  remark  that  the  name  "  Greek  "  has  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood nothing  synonymous  with  "  Hellene,"  but  simply  means  one 
belonging  to  the  Greek  or  "  orthodox"  form  of  Christianity:  this  class 
comprises  about  a  third  of  the  natives  in  the  Gumesh-khaneh  mountains, 
those  probably  in  whom  the  later  Byzantine  element  predominates) — 
"joined  me  as  I  was  leaving  the  place ;  he  was  going  in  the  same  direction 
as  myself.  It  was  the  latter  part  of  summer,  and  night  soon  overtook  us, 
but  the  moon  was  up  and  bright,  so  that  the  road  lay  before  us  as  clear 
as  by  day.  We  left  the  last  straggling  houses  behind  us,  but  the 
gardens,  as  you  know,  continue  for  a  good  way  further  alongside  the 
highway :  everything  was  silent  and  still,  not  a  living  creature  in  sight. 

"  Suddenly  from  under  the  black  shadow  of  an  orchard  close  on  our 
right  hand,  a  number  of  figures  issued  forth,  and  placed  themselves 
full  in  our  path.  They  resembled  human  beings  in  everything  except 
size ;  for  their  height,  which  was  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  of  all, 
did  not  exceed  a  foot  and  a  half  at  most.  But,  this  peculiarity  apart, 
they  were  perfectly  well  formed,  and  all  dressed  alike,  in  a  sort  of  dark 
green  cloth,  richly  ornamented  with  silver ;  every  one  of  them  wore,  too, 
a  silver-mounted  dagger  at  his  girdle.  One  after  another,  in  long  proces- 
sion, they  emerged  from  the  low  ground  and  thick-planted  trees  by  the 
roadside,  and  ranged  themselves  in  the  white  moonlight  across  the  way  : 
then  coming  forward  they  made  a  circle  round  us,  and  bade  us  by  signs 
leave  the  road  and  come  along  with  them.  I  looked  towards  the  Greek, 
my  companion,  and  he  to  me ;  but  surprise  or  something  else  had  taken 
from  us  all  power  of  speech,  and  we  obeyed  in  silence.  The  little 
figures,  which  seemed  ah1  to  act  in  concert,  without  any  particular  leader, 
now  led  us  off  the  highway,  and  conducted  us  by  a  side-path  winding 
among  the  orchards  lower  down,  but  without  our  coming  near  the  river  ; 
though  in  what  direction  I  could  not  make  out.  But  as  we  went  on 
threading  our  way  between  the  trees,  my  courage  began  to  return,  so  I 
whispered  to  my  human  friend,  and  asked  him  what  these  strange  little 
creatures  might  be,  and  whether  we  had  not  best  get  away  from  them. 

"In  a  hurried  voice  he  answered  that  he  knew  them  well  for  what  thev 
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were,  the  spirits  of  the  mine  :  that  if  we  did  not  resist  them  they  would  do 
us  no  harm,  but  that  any  attempt  at  escape  would  be  unwise  and  dangerous. 

"  So  we  continued  walking  on  and  on  in  silence,  like  captives  to  the 
curious  band,  till  we  found  ourselves  in  a  half-open  space,  almost  clear 
of  trees,  and  brightly  lighted  up  by  the  moon  overhead :  around  were 
thick-planted  gardens  and  deep  shadow.  Here  the  dwarfs  made  signs  to  us 

they  seemed  chary  of  words — to  stop  and  sit  down  ;  we  did  so,  taking 

our  places  among  the  dry  leaves  on  the  grass,  while  the  queer  little  figures, 
with  their  dark  dresses  and  high-peaked  silver-edged  hoods,  posted  them- 
selves on  every  side,  some  sitting,  some  standing  as  if  on  guard. 

"My  companion  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence,  by  asking  them 
why  they  had  detained  us,  and  what  they  wanted  of  us  ?  They  answered, 
but  in  a  hollow  distant-sounding  voice,  that  seemed  to  come  from  no  one 
amongst  them  in  particular,  and  to  be  more  like  an  echo  than  spoken 
words,  that  we  had  no  right  to  be  travelling  the  road  at  that  hour,  and 
having  once  captured  us  they  did  not  intend  letting  us  go.  The  moon  was 
at  the  full ;  but  now  her  light  faded,  though  there  was  no  cloud  in  the  sky, 
as  though  from  an  eclipse ;  and  in  the  gloom  the  forms  around  us  appeared 
to  increase  in  number  and  in  size,  with  threatening  looks  and  gestures.  I 
was  terrified,  and  hesitated  whether  to  remain  or  fly,  but  my  companion 
whispered  to  me,  '  Keep  quiet,  and  never  mind  them ;  all  we  have  to  do 
is  to  remain  still  as  we  are,  they  must  let  us  go  before  the  morning.' 

"  The  moonlight  returned,  bright  as  before.  But  the  night  seemed 
endless  to  us  as  we  sat  watching  there :  figures  came  and  figures  went,  all 
dwarfs,  and  all  exactly  like  the  one  to  the  other,  till  the  whole  grove 
and  place  seemed  alive  with  them.  Their  numbers,  too,  went  on  growing 
till  they  were  a  multitude  past  counting,  and  one  could  no  longer  see 
through  them,  so  dense  was  the  crowd.  Then  they  brought  out  musical 
instruments,  drums,  fifes,  and  bagpipes,  and,  joining  in  a  circle  round  us, 
began  to  caper  and  dance,  every  now  and  then  inviting  or  urging  us  by 
signs  to  join  in  with  them ;  but  we  gave  no  sign  of  noticing  them,  and 
remained  seated  without  moving  or  speaking.  Then  their  dance  grew 
madder,  and  their  invitations  to  us  more  urgent,  with  threatening  signs  if 
we  did  not  comply ;  they  even  made  as  though  they  would  lay  hands  on 
us  and  compel  us  by  force,  but  they  always  stopped  short  when  near  us, 
and  we  continued  where  we  were,  and  made  them  no  answer.  But  the 
moon  was  fast  sinking,  the  light  around  grew  dusky  red,  and  the  air  blew 
chill ;  and  now  the  crowd  of  little  figures  began  to  decrease,  and  thinned 
off  rapidly,  though  how  or  whither  they  went  I  could  not  see  ;  they  seemed 
rather  to  melt  away,  and  became  fewer  and  fewer,  till,  after  a  short  time, 
only  two  remained,  one  of  them,  as  I  now  observed  for  the  first  time, 
with  something  like  a  plume  in  his  head-dress,  and  another  without. 
These  two  came  up  to  us,  and  by  gestures  commanded  us  to  rise  and 
follow  them — they  would  put  us  on  our  road  again. 

"  Very  glad  was  I  to  get  up  :  the  dwarfs  led  the  way,  and  we  followed. 
It  was  now  nearly  dark,  for  the  moon  had  disappeared  behind  the  moun- 
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tains,  and  the  dawn  had  not  yet  broken ;  our  path  too  was  closely  over- 
shadowed by  the  orchard-trees ;  there  was  barely  light  enough  for  us  to 
pick  our  way.  As  we  went  one  of  the  phantoms,  he  with  the  plume, 
came  up  to  my  side  ;  but  his  height  was  now  equal  to  my  own,  or  more. 
He  put  into  my  hand  three  good-sized  pebbles,  and  said,  '  Take  care  of 
these,  I  give  them  you  as  a  remembrance ; '  and  adding,  «  you  can  now 
go  straight  on,  the  high-road  is  before  you,'  suddenly  disappeared.  The 
other  had  vanished  also ;  there  was  no  one  on  the  path  but  my  companion 
and  myself,  and  we  walked  on  in  silence  through  the  orchards.  The 
stones  in  my  hand  felt  heavy ;  and  not  caring  to  carry  them,  I  chucked 
away  first  one  then  a  second;  when  my  friend,  hearing  the  noise,  turned 
round  and  stopped  me,  saying,  *  Do  not  throw  them  away,  they  are  most 
likely  of  value.'  However  two  were  already  gone,  but  I  kept  the  third, 
though  it  was  so  dark  that  I  could  not  make  out  what  it  was.  A  few 
minutes  after  we  got  fairly  out  of  the  gardens  and  on  to  the  high-road, 
but  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  place  where  we  had  left  it. 

"  Puzzled  and  tired  out  we  sat  down  by  the  wayside  and  waited  for 
the  daylight.  It  was  not  long  in  coming  ;  I  then  looked  at  the  stone  in 
my  hand  and  found  that  it  had  the  appearance  of  silver,  as  indeed  it  was. 
We  went  back  into  the  gardens,  trying  to  retrace  our  steps  as  nearly  as 
possible,  and  hunted  about  for  the  other  two  lumps  but  could  not  find 
them  anywhere.  The  Greek,  my  companion,  was  by  trade  a  silversmith, 
so  I  gave  him  the  remaining  piece  of  metal  for  his  use  ;  its  weight  was 
about  one  hundred  dirhems,  or  three-fourths  of  an  English  pound  aver- 
dupois :  it  was  pure  silver." 

Such  was  his  story.  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  whole 
affair.  He  replied  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  dwarfs  being  the 
spirits  of  the  mine,  for  they  had  often  been  seen  by  others,  and  always 
much  in  the  same  way ;  though  he  had  never  heard  of  their  doing  any 
serious  harm  to  anybody.  But  why  they  had  interfered  with  him  in 
particular,  who  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  Gumesh-khaneh 
mines  he  could  not  tell;  but  fancied  it  might  have  all  taken  place  on 
account  of  his.  Greek  friend,  who,  as  a  native  of  the  town,  and  a  workman 
in  silver  too,  might  have  had  some  designs  of  utilizing  the  old  excavations, 
some  plan  for  draining  the  submerged  shaft ;  who  could  tell  ?  As  for 
himself  he  had  evidently  never  indulged  in  any  theorizings  about  the  affair ; 
it  was  for  him  a  plain  fact,  like  any  other  that  might  have  happened ; 
it  did  not  even  seem  to  have  much  aroused  his  curiosity ;  a  queer  apathy 
which  I  have  often  observed  among  uneducated  people,  and  much  resem- 
bling, I  should  think,  the  way  in  which  the  even  less  developed  minds  of 
animals  receive  the  impressions  of  what  is  around  them,  but  not  in  their  line. 

I  asked  him  also  what  had  become  of  his  friend  of  that  night ;  and 
whether  he  were  still  at  Gumesh-khaneh.  He  answered,  "  No;  that  after 
the  adventure,  and  having  appropriated  and  made  use  of  the  silver, 
everything  went  wrong  with  him ;  his  children  sickened,  and  two  died, 
his  house  fell  out  of  repair,  his  business  did  not  prosper,  and  that  before 
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!i  twelvemonth  had   passed,  he  emigrated  with  others  to   the  Russian 
territory  in  the  Caucasus,  whence  he  had  not  returned." 

No  one  can  fail  to  observe  how  close,  point  for  point,  is  the  family 
resemblance  in  this  story  between  the  mountain-folk  or  subterraneous 
dwarf  of  the  Asiatic  neighbourhood  of  Trebizond  and  their  kindred  in  the 
Thuringian   Harzberg.     The  superstition  does  not  look  like  a  Turkish 
one ;  nor,  I  believe,  does  it  exist  in  Georgia  across  the  frontier ;  it  has 
no  place  in  Arab  or  Mahometan  legends  either  as  such.     The  very  slight 
and  occasional  intercourse  between  the  natives  of  this  country  and  Ger- 
mans in  particular,  whether  of  the  working  class  or  otherwise,  does  not 
seem  ground  enough  to  warrant  the  theory  that  a  belief  of  this  kind 
could  have  been  imported  by  European  visitors ;  who  besides  would  have 
other  occupations  than  that  of  adding  one  fancy  more  to  the  large  stock 
in  hand  already  existing  among   the  people.     When  we    are  shown  at 
Jerusalem  the  window  out  of  which  Mary  Magdalene  looked  to  see  the 
Saviour  go  by  to  Calvary,  or  when  in  Egypt  the  sycamore-tree  is  pointed 
out  to  us  under  which  the  Virgin  and  Child  rested  when  fleeing  from 
Bethlehem  to  Cairo,  we  have  but  to  look  round,  and  the  explanation  is 
ready  in  the  neighbouring  Franciscan  convent  or  Propaganda  priest.     But 
the  goblins  of  the  mines  have  in  their  service,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no 
missionary  apostles,  for  the  best  of  all  possible  reasons,  that  it  would  be 
no  one's  interest  to  undertake  the  task.     Nor,  again,  do  the  special  land- 
scape features  of  bare  rocks  and  leafy  gardens,  even  on  a  shiny  night  in  the 
summer  season  of  the  year,  announce  any  intrinsic  or  even  plausible  connec- 
tion with, this  peculiar  vagary  of  the  human  imagination.    It  maybe,  how- 
ever, that  the  notion  is  simply  an  inherited  one,  either  from  the  aboriginal 
Tiberenes  and  Chalybes  of  the  coast,  or  from  their  Byzantine  colonisers  : 
most  probably,  I  should  think — though  I  cannot  call  to  mind  anything  definite 
or  corroborative  of  my  conjecture — from  the  latter.     Mr.  Tylor,  perhaps, 
of  all  men  living,  might  best  be  able  to  furnish  a  solution  of  the  question. 
There  are,  however,  phantoms  of  another  cast,  common,  I  believe, 
though  with   some   differences   of  local   shaping   and   colouring,    to    all 
countries,  and  by  no  means  unfrequent  in  these,  which  may  more  readily 
be  accounted  for,  whether  by  transmitted  belief,  or  even  by  the  simpler 
hypothesis  of  excited  imagination,  suggestive  surroundings,  and  the  like. 
I  allude  to  the  popular  notion  according  to  which,  in  some  evil  hour  or 
uncanny  spot,  the  semblance  of  a  well-known  form  or  voice  is  assumed  by 
a  malicious  spirit  that  seeks  by  this  disguise  to  lure  its  intended  victim 
into  deadly  terror  or  bodily  hurt.     From  the  legendary  Scottish  Border, 
where  the  White  Lady  of  Avenel  entices  Father  Philip  down  the  stream 
into   the   dangerous   weir-pool,   to   the  lone  southern   desert  where  the 
Arabian  ghowl  by  not  dissimilar  artifices  leads  the  wayfarer  astray  to  his 
death  amid  the  pathless  sands ;  sometimes  half  in  malice,  but  more  in 
sport,  as  a  Robin  Goodfellow  or  Puck ;  sometimes  in  fiendish  earnest,  as 
the  ghastly  Poludniza  of  the  Russian  harvest-fields,  or  the  hollow  half- 
man  of  the  Brazilian  forests ;  however  various  the  modifications,  the  idea 
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is  everywhere  essentially  the  same.  Generally,  too,  it  is  to  bo  found — 
and  this  may  render  the  explanation  easier  to  those  who  are  careful  to 
answer  in  such  a  matter — in  connection  with  that  other  equally  wide- 
spread superstition,  which  associates  special  spiritual  power  and  mani- 
festation with  special  spots  ;  and  not  unfrequently  even  with  special  times 
and  seasons  of  the  common  year. 

For  fancies  of  this  kind,  few  apter  places  could  be  found  than 
Trebizond.  An  old  half-ruined  city,  a  wide  extent  of  crumbling  walls 
and  desolate  towers,  a  confused  relic-heap  of  successive  histories  and 
creeds,  Pontine,  Greek,  Roman,  Byzantine,  and  Turk;  within,  accumu- 
lated memories  of  violence,  crime,  and  bloodshed  ;  without,  wild  surround- 
ings of  dark  mountain  glen,  trackless  forest,  and  melancholy  sea, — for 
melancholy  the  leaden  mist- covered  Black  Sea  is,  even  more  than  the 
Irish  Channel  or  the  Atlantic,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  himself,  were  he  here, 
would  allow — it  is  but  natural  if  the  semi-barbarous  and  totally  un- 
educated inhabitants  of  such  a  site  should  have  their  share  of  belief  in 
the  phantom  "  mocker,"  and  should  surround  him  with  that  atmosphere 
of  mingled  gloom  and  degradation  which  especially  characterizes  the 
memorials  of  the  ignoble  Comnenian  dynasty,  which  more  than  any  other 
has  impressed  its  mark  on  town  and  people.  And  so  in  fact  it  is  :  and  I 
might  easily  compose  a  volume — and  a  very  useless  one  it  would  be — of 
the  spectral  tales  of  my  own  next-door  neighbours.  One  such  may,  how- 
ever, suffice  ;  I  have  selected  it  out  of  the  heap,  partly  because  it  is  more 
than  usually  illustrative  both  of  the  localities  themselves,  and  of  the 
customs  hereabouts  prevalent ;  partly  on  account  of  its  curious  distinct- 
ness of  detail,  and  the  facts  connected  with  it. 

The  parallelogram  of  precipitous  rock,  whence  Trebizond  derives  its 
name,  is  separated  on  its  western  side  from  the  continuity  of  the  coast  by 
a  deep  valley,  or  rather  ravine,  called  Xenos.  On  its  eastern  margin  rise 
the  lofty,  though  half-ruined  walls  of  the  old  fortress,  the  work  of  the 
Comnenian  Emperors ;  while  its  western  brink  is  overshadowed  by  the 
gigantic  cypress-trees  of  a  large  Turkish  burial-ground,  where,  amid 
countless  tombs  of  every  date,  reposes  under  a  separate  cupola  the 
ambitious  mother  of  Sultan  Seleem,  conqueror  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  Just 
without  the  cemetery  enclosure,  between  it  and  the  Xenos  ravine,  stands  a 
small  "hammam,"  or  warm  bath,  of  the  description  so  common  in  the 
East  for  the  use  of  the  adjoining  town-quarter.  The  suburb,  further  on, 
exchanges  its  name  of  Xenos  for  that  of  Pharos ;  probably  a  reminiscence 
of  some  old  lighthouse  which  may  once  have  stood  on  the  rocky  spur  of 
cliff  here  jutting  out  into  the  sea,  and  sheltering  the  shallow  harbour  of 
Hadrian,  now  disused ;  but  of  such  a  building  no  vestige  now  remains 
except  the  name.  But  immediately  behind  the  bath  rises  a  confused  ma-s 
of  shattered  walls  and  towers,  the  relics  of  a  Byzantine  out-work  that 
formerly  guarded  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  bridge  by  which  access  is 
given  across  the  deep  ravine  to  the  castle  of  Trebizond ;  and  all  along  up 
the  rapid  slope  and  down  the  rocky  beach,  a  wilderness  of  quaint  houses 
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and  huts,  mostly  dilapidated,  scattered  irregularly  amidst  unpruned 
orchard-gardens  and  tall  plane  trees,  with  narrow  winding  paths  here  and 
there  between  high  stone  walls,  neglected  fountains,  fallen  tombstones, 
among  rank  hemlock,  grass,  and  brier;  such  is  this  very  picturesque,  but 
not  very  lively  or  enlivening  suburb. 

Every  nook  of  it  is  haunted,  say  the  inhabitants,  and  if  their  accounts 
be  worthy  of  the  least  credit,  the  statistics  of  the  disembodied  spirits  must 
at  least  equal  those  of  the  flesh-clad  ones  ;  but  the  goblin  resort  of  pre- 
dilection is,  aU  agree,  the  "  hammam,"  or  bath.  This  is  just  as  it  should 
be,  since  the  normal  condition  of  public  baths  in  the  East  is  to  be 
haunted  :  one,  for  instance,  by  a  black  cat  of  praeter-feline  proportions— 
my  groom  saw  it ;  another  by  innumerable  long  snakes,  that  wriggle  up 
and  down  the  walls — a  young  Government  clerk  is  my  authority  for 
these ;  a  third  by  a  grim  and  shadowy  negro — the  policeman  who  told 
me  of  it  had  nearly  been  frightened  out  of  his  senses  ;  and  so  on  to  the 
end  of  the  goblin  list.  In  plain  fact,  the  interior  of  an  Asiatic  bath, 
especially  at  night,  and  when  few  people  are  in  it,  is  eerie  enough. 
There  is  the  large,  stone-flagged,  high-roofed  entrance  hall,  surrounded 
by  deep  recesses  and  wide  galleries ;  then  the  vaulted  chamber  within, 
dimly  lighted  from  above,  and  opening  out  from  it  the  yet  gloomier 
retiring-nooks  for  secluded  bathers ;  the  heavy  steamy  air,  the  damp- 
mottled  walls,  the  ceaseless  plash  of  the  large  drops  that  condense  and 
fall  from  the  vault  overhead  :  everything  concurs  to  produce  a  feeling  of 
loneliness  and  depression,  and  to  encourage  the  fancies  consequent  on 
such  a  state.  Then,  too,  a  public  bath-house  is,  even  in  Mahometan 
ideas,  somewhat  of  what  a  theatre  or  an  opera-house  maybe  to  a  "  strict  " 
evangelical,  hardly  a  "  proper  "  place  ;  and  this  notion,  which  is  unfor- 
tunately too  often  justified  in  these  regions  by  fact,  creates  a  half- 
anticipation  of  meeting  evil  influences  there — a  dread  which  chance, 
solitude,  or  any  other  terrifying  cause,  may  readily  heighten  into  vision. 

How  many  goblins,  and  of  what  precise  sort,  have  been  seen  in  the 
Xenos  hamman,  I  do  not  know — the  census  is  yet  in  its  infancy  in 
Turkey — but  in  the  Pharos  suburb  adjoining,  not  ten  minutes'  distance 
from  the  ill-famed  bath,  there  yet  lives  a  man  of  respectable  family  and 
condition,  married,  well-off  for  means,  and  under  forty  years  of  age  ;  but 
smitten  with  premature  decrepitude,  half-palsied  in  body,  and  from  time 
to  time  wandering  also  in  mind,  incapable  alike  of  business  and  enjoy- 
ment. This  wretched  condition  dates  from  a  night  in  the  bath-house  of 
Xenos  six  years  back,  under  the  circumstances  which  I  will  now  relate  as 
they  were  told  me  by  a  member  of  the  sufferer's  own  family  :  the  matter 
was  one  of  general  notoriety  in  the  town. 

It  was  in  the  Mahometan  or  lunar  month  of  Sha'aban,  which  that 
year  corresponded  pretty  nearly  with  our  December,  and  which,  as  pre- 
ceding the  thirty-days'  yearly  fast  of  Kamadhan,  is  in  some  measure  a 
festive  time  for  the  followers  of  the  Prophet,  a  sort  of  Carnival  before 
their  severe  Lent.  Osman  Kaleeb-Zadeh,  to  give  him  his  name  in  full, 
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had  sat  up  one  night  till  rather  late  in  one  of  the  coffee-houses — here  the 
ordinary  social  resorts — of  the  quarter,  amusing  himself,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  country,  by  playing  backgammon  with  a  friend  of  his  own  age  and 
position,  and  chatting  on  the  ordinary  topics  of  the  time.  When  the 
coffee-house  had  to  be  closed,  a  little  before  midnight,  they  were  the  last 
to  leave  it ;  and  before  parting  for  the  night,  they  agreed  to  meet  early 
by  the  first  dawn  at  the  public  bath  close  by,  and  afterwards  to  go 
together  into  town  upon  some  business  which  they  had  arranged  in 
common.  They  then  separated. 

Osman  went  home  and  to  bed,  intending  to  be  up  before  daybreak  and 
join  his  friend  at  the  bath.  But  in  the  middle  of  his  sleep  he  was 
suddenly  awakened  by  a  sharp  knocking  at  the  door.  Getting  quickly  up 
and  opening  it  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  he  beheld  standing  outside 
what  he  supposed  to  be  his  companion  of  the  evening  before,  with  a 
lantern  in  his  hand.  The  night  was  still,  warm,  and  overcast  with  low 
misty  clouds,  as  nights  often  are  here  during  the  winter  solstice,  cold  and 
storm  rarely  setting  in  before  mid- January.  "  What  has  brought  you 
here  so  early?"  he  asked.  "It  is  not  yet  near  morning."  "How 
so  ?  "  replied  the  other  :  "the  dawn  has  already  broken,  only  'tis  cloudy 
and  dark.  If  we  do  not  make  haste  we  shall  find  the  bath  crowded  with 
people,  and  have  ever  so  long  to  wait  for  our  turn.  Besides,  the  sooner 
the  better  :  get  your  things  on  and  come."  Hearing  all  this,  Osman 
supposed  that  he  must  have  overslept  himself,  and  was  really  behind  time. 
So  he  slipped  quietly  back  into  the  house,  dressed  himself,  and  came  out. 
His  friend  was  still  waiting  for  him,  lantern  in  hand,  at  the  door. 

No  one  else  was  up  and  stirring  as  they  passed  along  the  narrow 
lanes,  now  doubly  dark  with  overshadowing  trees,  talking  familiarly  as 
they  went,  till  they  came  out  on  the  little  open  space  close  by  the  coffee- 
house where  Osman  had  spent  the  evening,  where  stands  a  noble  plane- 
tree,  and  opposite,  beyond,  is  the  low  dark  entrance  of  the  bath  they 
were  going  to.  But  on  one  side  the  view  opens  out  across  the  Xenos 
ravine  to  the  battlemented  walls  of  the  castle  opposite  ;  and  beyond  these 
again  rises  high  in  air  the  tall  stone  minaret  of  a  mosque,  once  a 
Byzantine  church,  and  now  the  principal  place  of  Mahometan  worship 
within  the  limits  of  the  old  fortified  town. 

Here  they  stopped  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  a  moment  after  the  close 
stifling  lanes.  It  was  murky  night.  Osman  looked  East,  but  there  was 
no  hint  of  dawn  there :  only  the  tapering  outline  of  the  minaret  was 
traced  faintly  white  against  the  blackness  of  the  sky.  '  <  How  far  off  it  looks 
in  the  dusk,  and  how  high  1  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Not  so  very  far  off,  nor  so 
very  high  neither,"  said  the  other,  in  a  strange  altered  voice,  that  made  his 
companion  start.  "  Suppose  we  just  light  it  up — shall  I?"  And  without 
waiting  for  an  answer,  he  stretched  out  his  arm,  which  suddenly  lengthened 
right  across  the  valley  before  them,  the  city  walls,  and  the  houses  beyond, 
till  it  reached  the  minaret,  and  hung  the  lantern  on  the  pointed  summit, 
where  it  remained  suspended,  glittering  like  a  star  in  the  gloom. 
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Terrified  at  the  sight,  Osman  turned  to  ask— but  his  companion  had 
vanished,  and  he  was  all  alone  under  the  plane-tree  in  the  silent  night. 
Without  waiting  for  more,  he  hurried  back  as  best  he  might  to  his  own 
house,  entered,  and  threw  himself  dressed  as  he  was  upon  the  bed.  His 
wife  woke  up,  and  inquired  what  had  happened  to  him — where  he  had 
been.  He  gave  some  evasive  answer,  and  then  lay  quiet,  pretending  to 
go  to  sleep,  and  wishing  for  the  morning. 

Only  a  few  minutes,  however,  had  thus  passed,  when  rap  it  came  at 
the  door  again.  Osman  turned  a  deaf  ear  at  first ;  but  when  it  was 
repeated  his  wife  awoke,  and,  not  suspecting  what  had  occurred  before, 
begged  her  husband  to  get  up  and  see  who  was  outside.  Ashamed  to  own 
either  his  fears  or  their  cause,  Osman  reluctantly  rose,  left  the  room,  and 
opened  the  house-door.  There,  sure  enough,  stood  his  friend — or  the  sem- 
blance of  his  friend — lantern  in  hand,  waiting.  "  Who  are  you  ?  "  asked 
Osman.  The  other  stared.  "Why,  do  you  not  know  me  ?"  said  he. 
1 '  Were  we  not  playing  backgammon  together  last  evening  ?  and  did  we 
not  agree  to  go  together  to  the  bath  this  morning  ?  Come  along,  or  we 
shall  be  late ;  the  day  is  breaking."  Form,  voice,  manner,  all  were  those 
of  his  friend.  Osman  felt  again  ashamed  to  hint  his  suspicions ;  so  he  deter- 
mined to  put  a  bold  face  on  it,  and  accompanied  the  other  into  the  street. 
Before  they  had  gone  far  he  himself  learnt  to  despise  his  own  fears  ; 
so  thoroughly  did  the  easy  and  straightforward  talk  of  the  one  at  his  side 
assure  him  that  this  time  it  was  no  tricky  phantom,  but  a  real  living 
"  man  and  brother  "  beyond  a  doubt.  Still,  he  refrained  from  mentioning 
the  incident  of  an  hour  before,  lest  he  should  be  laughed  at  or  disbelieved. 
They  passed  the  open  place,  the  plane-tree,  and  reached  the  bath. 
To  their  surprise — Osman's,  at  least — its  door  stood  wide  open,  and  the 
entrance-hall  was  fully  lighted  up  ;  yet  no  one  appeared  to  be  moving 
within;  the  head  bath-keeper's  accustomed  place  was  empty;  nor  did 
any  attendants  come  forward  to  meet  them.  But  the  bathing- wrappers, 
towels,  and  other  requisites  were  all  ready  put  out ;  some  hung  up,  some 
lying  folded  in  their  proper  places  ;  everything  was  neatly  arranged  and 
fit  for  use.  "  They  must  have  got  the  bath  in  order,  and  then,  finding 
that  nobody  came,  have  turned  in  again  for  a  nap,"  said  Osman's  com- 
panion. "  Well,  till  some  one  awakes,  we  had  best  change  our  dress, 
and  make  ourselves  comfortable,  for  the  meantime,  in  the  heating-room." 
Osman  agreed,  and  the  two  exchanged  their  out-of-doors  dress  for 
the  costume  ordinary  in  an  Eastern  bath,  consisting  of  very  toga-like 
wrappers,  and  went  into  the  large  vaulted  inner  room,  which  was  also 
lighted  up  and  ready  warmed.  Here  they  lay  down  on  the  raised  stone 
dais  against  the  wall,  with  the  dome-like  roof  some  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  feet  overhead,  and  the  lamp  hanging  down  from  it  in  the  centre. 

While  they  thus  reclined  at  ease,  waiting  till  either  a  servant  or  some 
other  bather  like  themselves  should  enter,  Osman,  who  had  now  no  doubts 
loft  in  his  mind  as  to  the  real  and  bodily  identity  of  his  companion,  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  recounting  to  him  the  previous  adventure  of 
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the  night.  So  he  told  how  he  had  been  awakened  and  beguiled  out  of 
doors  by  a  phantom  exactly  resembling  in  shape  and  voice  the  friend  now 
beside  him,  and  how  they  had  almost  arrived  at  the  bath,  when  the 
spectre  betrayed  itself  for  what  it  really  was  by  the  portentous  feat 
already  described.  The  other  listened  without  interrupting  the  story,  in 
apparent  astonishment,  till,  as  the  narrator  concluded :  "  So,"  he  sub- 
joined, "  it  hung  the  lantern  it  was  carrying  on  the  top  of  the  big  minaret, 
did  it  ?  But  do  you  think  he  could  have  managed  this  ?  "  and,  with  the 
words,  he  lifted  a  leg  and  a  foot,  which  suddenly  lengthened  out  just  as 
the  arm  had  done  before,  and  with  a  kick  struck  the  very  highest  point  of 
the  central  vault  above  them,  shattering  to  pieces  the  lamp  where  it  hung. 

Osman  leapt  up  terrified,  as  well  he  might  be,  and  found  himself 
alone  in  pitch  darkness,  for  every  light  in  the  bath  had  been  instan- 
taneously extinguished.  However,  as  he  had  often  been  in  the  building 
before,  and  was  thoroughly  well  acquainted  with  it,  he  managed,  in  spite 
of  his  trepidation,  to  find  his  way  to  the  door,  and  rushed  out,  in  bathing 
costume  as  he  was,  into  the  open  air,  leaving  his  own  clothes,  which  he 
did  not  venture  to  search  after,  behind  him  in  the  entrance-room.  But 
as  he  crossed  the  open  space  between  the  cofiee-house  and  the  bath  he 
looked  back,  and,  to  his  horror,  saw  the  dim  and  distant  top  of  the 
minaret  within  the  fortress  once  more  lighted  up  by  the  spectral  lantern 
hanging  there.  Chill  and  trembling,  he  at  last  got  back  to  his  own  house. 
There  he  found  his  wife  fast  asleep ;  and  much  was  she  surprised  when 
he  woke  her  to  see  him  so  quickly  returned,  and  in  such  strange  attire. 
He  now  made  a  clean  breast  of  it,  telling  her  of  all  that  had  happened  to 
him  that  night  from  first  to  last,  and  adding,  that  when  the  day  was  up  he 
would  return  to  the  bath  and  fetch  his  clothes  from  where  he  had  left  them. 

But  hardly  had  he  finished  his  narration  when,  to  the  alarm  of  both,  the 
same  rap  that  had  twice  been  heard  before  was  repeated  outside.  Osman's 
wife,  naturally  enough,  entreated  her  husband  to  pay  no  attention  to  it. 
But,  like  Tam-o'-Shanter  in  a  similar  case,  he  would  not  take  advice  : — 

Ah,  gentle  dames  !  it  gaes  me  greet, 
To  think  how  monie  counsels  sweet, 
How  monie  lengthen'd,  sage  advices, 
The  husband  frae  the  wife  despises  ! 

"But  to  our  tale."  Osman,  who  was  by  no  means  a  coward,  and 
whose  mettle  was  now  fairly  up,  swore  that  he  would  see  the  matter  out 
to  the  end ;  besides,  added  he,  the  dawn  must  now  be  near,  and  it  could 
hardly  be  a  phantom  again  this  time.  So  he  got  up,  went,  in  bathing 
apparel  as  he  still  was,  to  the  house-door,  and  opened  it.  Sure  enough, 
there  stood  his  friend,  or  what  seemed  his  friend,  waiting.  "  What  is  the 
matter  with  you,"  asked  the  figure,  "  that  you" stare  so  wildly  at  me  ?  and 
how  come  you  to  be  in  such  a  dress  ?  "  "  My  own  wearing-clothes  are  at 
the  bath,"  replied  Osman ;  and  forthwith  proceeded  to  give  an  account  of  all 
that  he  had  seen  that  night,  and  how  he  had  been  twice  spectre-tricked,  think- 
ing to  himself,  "  if  this  time  it  be  a  phantom,  too,  like  the  others,  I  may  as 
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well  provoke  it  to  show  its  true  character  at  once,  before  we  go  further." 
But  his  friend,  on  hearing  all^this,  expressed  the  utmost  astonishment. 
"  Me  !  "  he  said ;  "  why  I  have  only  this  minute  left  my  house,  and  I  was 
going  quietly  by  myself  to  the  bath,  when  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might 
as  well  pass  by  your  door,  and  take  the  chance  of  calling  you  up,  in  case 
you  might  not  be  awake  already.  You  must  have  been  dreaming  somehow. 
Any  way,  let  us  now  go  at  once,  and  look  for  your  clothes  where  you  have 
left  them,  lest  anybody  else  should  come  in  the  meanwhile  and  take  a  fancy 
to  them."  Once  more  Osman  felt  sure  that  the  speaker  was  his  own  live 
neighbour,  and  no  other.  So,  after  a  little  more  parley,  they  went  together, 
and  soon  stood  before  the  bath.  As  before,  the  outer  door  was  wide  open, 
and  the  interior  of  the  building  brightly  lighted  up,  but  neither  bath- 
keeper  at  the  entrance,  nor  any  other  living  creature.  Osman  went  to  the 
corner  where  he  had  first  undressed,  and  there  found  his  clothes  lying, 
untouched  and  folded,  exactly  as  he  had  left  them.  His  first  impulse  was 
to  put  them  on  without  delay ;  but  his  friend  suggested  that,  as  the  bath 
was  heated,  they  might  as  well  make  use  of  it ;  so  the  two  entered  the  inner 
room,  there  to  wait  till  the  ordinary  attendants  should  enter  on  service. 

They  sat  awhile  and  talked :  no  one  came.  But  suddenly  a  confused 
noise,  like  that  of  a  crowd,  was  heard  proceeding  from  one  of  the  dim 
corner  recesses  of  the  hall.  Osman  looked  that  way,  but  saw  nothing ; 
then  turning  his  head  back  a  moment  towards  his  seeming  friend,  perceived 
that  his  face  was  changed  and  horrible,  and  his  stature  gigantic. 

And  now  from  the  dark  niche  whence  the  sound  had  been  heard, 
issued  a  long  procession  of  countless  figures — men,  women,  children,  on 
foot,  on  horseback,  armed,  unarmed,  soldiers,  peasants,  townsfolk,  spears, 
lances,  swords,  drums,  fifes ;  a  mixed  multitude,-  large,  small,  grotesque, 
fearful,  hideous.  They  filled  the  entire  place;  they  swarmed  round 
Osman ;  they  pointed  at  him,  they  laughed,  they  danced,  they  clamoured, 
they  sung,  they  played  the  strangest  antics,  till  in  a  moment,  as  the  first 
sharp  cry  that  summons  to  wakefulness  and  morning  prayer  sounded 
from  the  minaret  gallery  of  the  old  mosque  outside,  they  all  vanished  into 
nothing;  the  lights  went  suddenly  out;  and  Osman,  left  alone  and  in 
darkness,  fell  fainting  on  the  stone  pavement  of  the  floor. 

There  he  remained  till  he  was  thus  found  by  the  bath-keeper  who 
entered  at  daylight,  and  was  carried  home,  still  insensible.  But  before 
long  he  recovered  consciousness,  and  told  his  story;  for  some  hours, 
even,  he  seemed  none  the  worse  for  his  spectral  adventure.  As  evening 
approached,  however,  fever  came  on,  and  he  for  several  days  was  like  to 
die :  when  the  crisis  had  past,  it  left  him  paralytic,  hopelessly  impaired 
in  mind  and  body,  a  mere  wreck.  Such  he  now  continues.  His  friend, 
whose  semblance  the  "mocker  "  had  thrice  assumed,  had  never,  as  they 
afterwards  found,  left  his  house  during  that  fatal  night,  nor  even  till  late 
the  following  morning. 

W.  G.  PALGRAVE. 
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INTRODUCTION.  — AT   SEA. 
I. 

Y  lads,"  said  the 
skipper  at  last,  in 
his  Low  Dutch", 
but  without  re- 
moving from  his 
lips  the  long  pipe 
with  its  earthen- 
ware bowl  that 
seemed  to  grow 
there,  "my  lads, 
I've  seen  many  a 
hatful  of  wind  in 
my  time,  man  and 
boy,  this  forty 
year,  but  now  I've 
seen  a  storm." 

"Ay,  ay,  we've 
had  a  gale," 
growled  an  older 
sailor,  with  the 
certain  and  de- 
liberate manner  of 
one  who  had  seen 
a  great  deal  more 
than  any  one  else 
in  the  world.  "I've 
seen  but  one 
harder,  for  that 
matter,  and  that 

was  in  the  Guelder  Rose,  off  Cape  Horn.     But  wind:  isn't  what  it  used  to 
be,  now-a-days." 

"  But  the  Guelder  Rose  didn't  ride  it  out  like  the  Claudia,  I'll  be 
bound,"  replied  the  skipper,  looking  round  the  schooner  with  paternal 
pride,  and  then  over  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  that  seemed  to  heave  with  the 
slumber  of  exhaustion.  It  was  peaceful  enough  now,  though  not  wholly 
at  rest ;  and  over  the  horizon,  in  the  far  west,  the  morning  was  beginning 
to  blush  like  a  May  rose. 
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"  There  was  but  one  got  to  land  with  me,  and  he's  had  a  gravestone 
by  the  dyke  at  Medenblyk  this  twenty  year." 

But  the  skipper  had  something  more  to  be  proud  of  than  of  having 
been  a  sole  survivor.  All  night  the  Atlantic  had  been  torn  by  the 
frenzied  rage  of  a  storm  such  as  the  grumbling  Ulysses  of  the  crew 
could  not  have  known  save  in  the  imaginative  memory  of  |ige.  The 
periodical  fury  of  the  spring  equinox,  hurrying  on  before  its  time,  had 
piled  up  mountains  that  must  surely  have  overtopped  even  those  that 
had  overwhelmed  the  Guelder  Rose  off  Cape  Horn,  where  the  waves  have 
a  traditional  right  to  rise  Himmalayas  high.  There  must  have  been 
a  glorious  sight  that  night  from  the  rocks  of  Galway ;  there  had  been  a 
terrible  twelve  hours  even  in  the  open  sea.  And  over  the  summit  of  the 
mountains,  and  down,  always  farther  and  farther,  into  the  deep,  dark 
gorges  of  black  water,  the  Claudia  of  St.  Bavons  had  ridden  bravely,  and 
in  the  end  triumphantly,  with  her  head  to  the  roaring  winds  and  thunder- 
ing waves.  The  white,  draped  figure  of  the  girl  which  projected  from  the 
bow  had  set  her  breast  like  a  heroine  against  the  sea,  and  now,  in  the 
morning,  looked  down  upon  it  with  her  staring  eyes  and  wooden  smile,  as 
stolid  in  her  victory  as  she  had  been  through  the  long  nocturnal  battle. 
Not  a  man  had  been  washed  overboard,  not  a  barrel  thrown  to  the  waves, 
not  a  timber  overstrained.  The  builder  of  the  Claudia  had  known  his 
business  well.  But  if  ever  skipper  merited  the  thanks  of  his  owners, 
Peter  Eyck  was  that  skipper.  If  ever  skipper  had  cause  to  be  proud  of 
his  ship,  that  ship  was  the  Claudia  of  St.  Bavons. 

How  bright  with  welcome  grew  up  that  fresh  March  morning,  ray  by 
ray  !  The  sea  still  swelled  and  heaved,  and  the  schooner  dipped  and 
swayed,  while,  as  the  wind  sank  down,  she  once  more  dared  to  spread  her 
canvas  wings.  The  depth  of  the  waves  was  changing  under  the  grey  sky 
from  foaming  black  to  pellucid  green.  The  nightmare  had  fairly  taken 
itself  into  the  limbo  of  vanished  storms,  and  made  way  for  the  bracing 
dawn  of  common  life  and  toil. 

But  Peter  Eyck,  besides  being  a  careful  skipper,  was  a  pious  man. 
Moreover,  he  had  a  good,  homely  vrow  and  two  or  three  sturdy  little 
Dutchmen  over  by  Middleburg,  and  he  knew  of  what  they  had  been 
thinking  and  what  words  they  had  been  sending  up  high  over  the  summit 
of  the  wind,  while  the  waves,  driven  hard  from  the  west,  had  been 
churning  the  sand-banks  that  night  off  Walcheren.  When  the  midst  of 
the  Atlantic  is  maddened  with  the  scourge  of  equinoctial  gales,  they  have 
cause  for  prayer  who-  live  round  the  North  Sea.  So,  having  seen  that 
all  on  board  was  safe  and  well — for  if  work  be  the  best  kind  of  prayer, 
it  is  also  the  best  kind  of  thanksgiving — he  for  once  took  his  pipe 
from  between  his  lips,  and  set  his  crew,  men  and  boys,  singing  as 
they  toiled  at  the  yards  and  shrouds.  It  was  no  more  strange  to  hear 
the  rough  words  of  the  old  chorale  after  such  a  night  on  the  open  sea, 
than  it  is  to  hear  them  in  any  Low  Country  church  on  any  Sunday  you 
please. 
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He  who  doth  seaward  him  betake, 

And  there  his  toil  pursue th, 
Both  see  the  wonders  of  the  Lord 

That  in  the  deep  He  doeth. 
His  outstretched  arm,  His  mighty  hand, 
Do  lead  us  unto  Life,  our  land, 

And  unto  Heaven,  our  haven. 

Wherefore  we  praise — 

"Boat  ahead!  "  suddenly  sang  out  a  voice  from  the  foretop.  The 
skipper  went  forward,  returning  his  pipe  to  its  usual  place  and  putting  his 
glass  to  his  eye.  He  looked  long  and  hard,  for  the  swell  made  it  difficult 
to  distinguish  objects  that  were  near.  At  last  he  made  out  what  looked 
like  a  dark  bowl,  bearing  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  storm  in  the  shape  of  a 
white  handkerchief  tied  to  the  end  of  a  mast  or  pole. 

With  the  glass  still  at  his  eye  he  directed  the  steersman,  tacking  as 
short  as  the  breeze  allowed,  until  the  bowl  grew  into  a  boat,  easily  dis- 
tinguishable whenever  it  was  not  hidden  by  the  swell.  But  it  was  long 
before  the  Claudia  came  within  hailing  distance  :  nor  did  the  skipper  wait 
till  then  before  sending  off  one  of  her  boats  to  pull  towards  the  probable 
relic  of  a  vessel  less  fortunate  or  less  skilfully  sailed  than  she. 

A  mere  relic  it  had  become  now,  to  all  appearance,  even  had  any 
once  living  souls  sought  to  owe  their  lives  to  it.  Possibly  there  might  be 
some  living  soul  within  it  still.  But  there  was  no  visible  sign  of  life  in 
the  shape  of  sail  or  oar. 

The  crew  of  the  Claudia,  now  brought  to,  watched  the  progress  of 
the  boat,  pulled  by  four  strong  sailors,  that  was  forcing  its  way  slowly 
towards  the  white  flag  that  appealed  for  help  so  helplessly. 

After  some  time,  "  I  don't  half  like  the  look  of  this,"  said  old  Caspar 
— he  had  no  other  known  name — to  a  young  sailor  who  leaned  over  the 
taffrail  by  his  side,  in  a  growl  that  did  duty  for  a  whisper.  ; 

"Why  so,  mate?"  asked  the  other,  with  a  wink  at  a  third  that 
seemed  to  speak  of  old  Caspar  as  fair  game. 

"I  mind,"  went  on  the  old  fellow,  slowly,  as  his  eyes  followed  the 
boat,  "  I  mind,  when  I  was  off  Cape  Horn — 
"In  the  Guelder  Eosc?" 

11  No,  'twas  not  in  the  Guelder  Rose  that  time.     But  'twas  off  Cape 
Horn,  though — and  we  saw  just  such  another  boat  as  that  out  there,  after 
just  such  another  storm.     She  had  neither  sail  nor  oar,  and  yet  she  went 
along  right  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind.     Only  Steen  Hansen,  that  was  born 
on  a  Christmas-day,  and  was  seventh  son  of  old  Hansen,  of  Browers- 
hafen,  saw  her  full  of  warlocks,  rowing  with  broom-handles." 
"  One  of  Vanderdecken's,  of  course  ?  " 
"  Who  knows  ?     If  I  were  Peter  Eyck,  I'd  let  her  go  by." 
"  Well — they're  not  rowing  against  wind  and  water  this  time.     She's 
nearly  overhauled  by  now.     So  you  think  the  Flying  Dutchman's  gone 
down — with  all  hands  ?  " 
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"  Ah,  you  may  laugh,  Steen  Rhoon,  but  I've  seen— 

"  I  wonder  if  Vanderdecken's  owners  are  good  for  salvage  ?  " 

"  Devil's  salvage  is  best  let  alone.     When  I  was  off  Cape  Horn,  fifty 

year  ago " 

But  the  Claudia's  boat  was  now  well  alongside,  and  busily  at  work. 
Presently  a  heavy-looking  something  was  lifted  from  one  boat  into  the 
other,  and  after  a  few  moments  the  four  sailors  began  to  pull  home  again. 
Clearly  none  of  the  Claudia's  crew  had  been  born  on  Christmas-day 
or  was  a  seventh  son.  It  looked  as  though  the  speculation  of  Steen  Ehoon, 
who  thought  of  salvage  before  warlocks,  were  likely  to  turn  out  the  more 
practically  interesting  of  the  two.  But  old  Caspar  was  not  a  man  ready 
to  give  up  an  idea  once  formed. 

"It  looks  like  nought  but  a  sea-chest,"  he  growled.  "  Only  a  sea- 
chest  wouldn't  be  out  in  a  boat  alone,  and  rig  out  distress  signals." 

And  off  he  went  about  some  piece  of  duty,  while  Steen  Rhoon  con- 
tinued to  watch  the  boat's  return. 

"  Come  aboard,"  said  the  coxswain,  as  he  came  up  the  schooner's  side. 

The  skipper  looked  his  inquiries. 

"  A  long-boat — name  on  stern,  Gustavus,  Port  of  Stockholm."  The 
crew  of  the  Claudia  were  meanwhile  hauling,  up  a  huge  chest,  with  much 
difficulty.  "  Not  a  soul  on  board.  Only  a  chest  and  a  handkerchief." 

The  skipper  took  the  white  handkerchief  and  examined  it.  It  was 
marked  in  one  corner  with  the  initial  "  G." 

At  last  the  chest  was  hauled  on  board. 

"  Now  witness  all,"  cried  the  skipper.  "  I'll  open  the  chest  with  my 
own  hands,  and  seal  it  up  till  we  get  to  New  York.  It's  locked — I  must 
force  it  then.  Now  then — hold  on  to  the  box,  you  there — stand  back  all." 

The  chest  was  massive  and  more  strongly  bound  than  a  common  sea- 
chest.  The  skipper  had  to  put  all  the  force  of  his  broad  and  thick-set 
shoulders  against  the  lever :  but  at  last  the  lid  burst  open.  He  started 
back  as  though  he  had  received  a  sudden  and  heavy  blow.  But  before  the 
crew  had  time  to  crowd  round,  he  had  recovered  himself  and  had  pulled 
down  the  heavy  lid  again  with  a  ringing  crash. 

"  Only  a  sea-chest,"  he  said,  quietly.  "  Carry  it  below,  some  of  you. 
I'll  stow  it  in  my  cabin,  if  there's  room." 

And  he  followed  the  men  who  lifted  it.  There  was  room,  and,  that 
unlooked-for  episode  over,  the  Claudia  went  once  more  on  her  way. 

II. 

But  Peter  Eyck,  the  skipper,  who  was  not  given  to  much  active  think- 
ing, except  in  cases  of  emergency,  such  as  storms  and  the  like,  had 
become  thoughtful. 

"  We  shall  have  a  good  passage  now—we  shall  make  port  in  three 
days."  This  was  all  he  was  heard  to  say  before  nightfall,  beyond  giving 
the  necessary  orders.  He  was  not  ordinarily  so  taciturn,  though  always 
accustomed  to  take  things  quietly.  Nor,  though  he  spoke  the  less,  did  he 
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smoke  the  more.  That  was  impossible.  Only  he  smoked  the  harder, 
and  with  less  apparent  relish  for  his  clouds  of  knaster.  Nor  was  the 
hymn  of  praise  finished  that  had  been  so  auspiciously  begun.  A  Tery 
small  sailor- boy,  indeed,  high  up  in  the  topgallant  rigging,  recommenced, 
in  hi*  shrill  treble, 

lie  who  doth  seaward  him  betake- 
But  at  the  seventh  bar  of  the  chorale  he  stopped,  and  whistled  the  rest 
in  tempo  raddoppiato,  as  if  whistling  up  a  wind  for  the  Claudia  to  dance 
to.  And,  as  the  fresh  breeze  blew  steadily,  veering  cunningly  to  the 
east,  on  the  Claudia  danced,  as  though  she  were  only  the  lighter-hearted 
for  her  added  load. 

Martin  Dael,  he  who  had  seen  the  waif  of  the  Gustavus  from  the  fore- 
top,  was  of  the  florid,  broad-built  Frisian  type,  that  marks  the  first-cousin 
of  the  British  tar.  But  like  likes  unlike  :  and  the  Pylades  of  this  Orestes 
of  the  Zuyder  Zee — every  sailor  has  his  chosen  friend — was  of  a  type 
which,  despite  conventional  tradition,  is  as  common  in  the  Low  Countries 
as  in  Spain  or  Connaught.  He  was  small-made  and  wiry,  with  a  brown, 
tanned  complexion,  but  not  brown  merely  because  it  was  tanned :  with 
black,  flashing  eyes  and  wavy  hair.  The  descendants  of  many  a  Dutch 
matron  owe  form  and  colour  to  the  influence  of  some  soldier  of  Alva  upon 
the  stock,  and  doubtless  Steen  Rhoon  had  in  his  veins  the  warm,  if  not  the 
blue,  blood  of  some  arquebusier  of  the  body-guard  of  Margaret  of  Parma. 
There  were  many  more  popular  men  in  the  Claudia  than  he.  He  had  no 
nickname,  which  does  not  speak  well  for  social  amiability  at  sea.  There 
were  also  better  sailors.  But  Martin  Dael  had  chosen  to  elevate  him  into 
a  hero — a  homage  which  Steen  Rhoon  was  naturally  not  averse  to  receive. 

"  Some  people  are  in  luck's  own  way,  mate,"  he  said,  as  the  two 
friends  were  brought  together  about  noon. 

Martin  hitched  himself  together.  There  are  some  propositions  which 
both  assert  and  accept  themselves. 

But  this  was  something  more  than  a  common  proposition.  Steen 
Rhoon  rubbed  something  hard  across  the  back  of  his  comrade's  hand,  held 
it  between  his  finger  and  thumb  till  it  had  received  Martin's  rather  ox-like 
gaze,  and  then  returned  it  knowingly  to  some  recess  among  his  clothes. 

"  What's  that,  Martin,  you  lubber  ?  "  he  asked. 

"It's  real  gold  ?  "  asked  Martin  in  reply. 

"  Did  you  never  see  an  English  guinea  ?  Then  that's  one,  worth 
twelve  florins." 

Martin  Dael  stared  wider,  as  well  he  might.  A  sailor  does  not  often 
have  twelve  florins  on  shore  very  long  after  being  paid  off,  much  less  at 
sea  before  pay-day  comes. 

"  You're  right,  Steen,"  he  said,  not  enviously  but  admiringly.  "  Some 
people  are  in  luck's  way  sure  enough,"  and  he  nodded  with  full  approval 
of  any  arrangement  of  Providence  by  which  his  friend  might  have  even 
miraculous  florins. 
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"  Oh,  I  don't  mean  that,  stupid!  I  don't  see  much  luck  in  a  guinea. 
But  if  I  had  a  hundred  now,  or  even  fifty " 

Martin's  stare  showed  signs  of  reaching  the  superlative  degree. 

"It'll  pay  for  a  drink  at  Brooklyn,  and  you'll  go  shares,  of  course. 
But  there's  some  one  else  we  must  go  shares  with,  you  and  I." 

"  As  who?" 

"  Martin  Dael,  one  would  think  you  had  been  stuck  behind  the  cabin 
door  when  they  served  out  the  brains." 

"  You  mean " 

"  What  else,  dolt  ?  When  a  guinea  rolls  out  of  a  box  as  heavy  as 
your  skull,  and  the  skipper  slams  the  lid  to,  depend  upon  it  there's 
something  more  in  it  than  hose  and  hand-saws. 'r 

"Then— 

"Then  I  mean  I  should  like  to  run  my  elbows  in,  and  have  my  arms 
well  greased  into  the  bargain." 

Martin  ruminated  long.  At  last  he  said,  "  So  should  I,  mate,  if  it 
be  like  what  you  say.  That  guinea  rolled  out,  then  ?  " 

"  It  rolled  out  and  my  foot  came  down.  What  say  you,  mate  ?  Is 
it  worth  while  having  our  feet  down  on  a  few  more  ?  " 

Just  then  old  Caspar  came  up  to  the  two,  and  seeing  them  engaged 
in  confidential  talk,  thought,  of  course,  that  nothing  could  be  more  appro- 
priate than  his  own  experiences. 

"  What  did  I  say  to  you,  Steen  Rhoon  ?  "  he  asked,  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  "  told  you  so." 

"You've  said  a  great  many  things  to  me  in  my  time,  worse  luck. 
What's  in  the  wind  now  ?  " 

"  I  wish  the  mischief  had  been  with  that  boat  before  she'd  come  within 
your  eyeshot,  Martin  Dael.  Did  you  see  how  the  skipper  looked  ?  Ah,  it's 
all  very  well  to  talk,  but  there  was  more  in  that  box  than  he  cared  to  see." 

"  Ay  ?  "  asked  Steen  Rhoon,  carelessly,  but  with  a  sharp  glance  at 
Martin,  which  meant,  "  keep  counsel  and  hold  your  tongue." 

"You  fellows  haven't  seen  what  I've  seen  in  my  time,  man  and  boy, 
this  sixty  year.  The  devil  goes  to  sea  in  a  tub,  they  say — and,  tub  or  box, 
belike  it's  true.  Be  sure  he  wouldn't  do  aught  like  a  christened  man." 

Had  he  been  a  good  Catholic  he  would  have  crossed  himself.  Being 
what  he  was  he  only  shook  his  head  profoundly. 

"  So  we've  got  the  devil  on  board  ?     Do  you  hear  that,  Martin  ?  " 

"Ah,  Steen  Rhoon !  it's  plain  you  never  heard  of  Black  Peter  Van 
Westerhoven." 

"  Well,  that's  not  my  fault,  I  suppose.  I  should  have  heard  of  him 
fast  enough  if  you'd  met  the  gentleman  off  Cape  Horn." 

"  Off  Cape  Horn  ?"  exclaimed  old  Caspar,  touched  in  his  tenderest 
point  as  yarnmonger  general  to  the  Claudia.  "It's  not  aboard  this 
schooner  I'd  be,  Peter  Eyck  skipper,  if  I'd  met  Peter  Van  Westerhoven 
off  Cape  anywhere.  Why,"  he  continued,  warming  with  contempt,  "  I 
heard  it  from  old  Dirck  Jansen  when  he  was  ninety  years  old  and  I  was 
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twelve,  and  he  heard  it  from  one  that  sailed  round  the  world  three  times 
with  an  admiral.  We  didn't  laugh  at  such  things  in  my  time." 

"  And  the  story  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  matter — no  matter  !  You  like  to  laugh,  you  young  fellows. 
Only  don't  go  to  say  that  I  didn't  tell  you  so,"  and  he  turned  to  go  away. 

"  Well,  let's  have  the  yarn,  anyway." 

"  No,  no.  I'm  not  to  be  caught  like  that,  Steen  Rhoon ;  no,  nor  by 
you,  Martin  Dael.  I  keep  my  counsel  for  them  that  take  warning." 

"  Come,  Caspar;  there,  out  with  it.     I  won't  laugh  till  you've  done." 

"  Maybe  if  you  haven't  heard  of  Black  Peter  you  haven't  heard  tell 
of  the  Spanish  Main,"  surlily  began  the  old  fellow,  with  whom,  having 
preserved  his  dignity,  a  very  little  pressure  went  a  very  long  way. 
"  Black  Peter  was  a  captain  among  the  buccaneers  and  such  like,  like 
Van  Tromp  used  to  be  among  the  men-of-war.  Maybe  you  haven't  heard 
of  Van  Tromp  neither  ?  " 

"If  you  laugh,  Martin,  I'll  —    —  heave  ahead,  Caspar." 

"  Anyway,  there  wasn't  a  merchantman,  barque  or  cutter — no,  nor  a 
frigate  for  that  matter — that  didn't  try  to  steer  clear  of  the  Santa 
Maritana.  He  used  to  sail  under  a  queer  flag,  too,  that  you  won't  find 
in  the  code  of  signals — a  death's-head  and  two  cross-bones.  Pirate  they 
used  to  call  him,  but  I  don't  know ;  it's  ill  calling  a  free  life  by  a  foul  name. 
I've  known  men  hanged  in  chains — but  that's  neither  here  nor  there." 

"  True  for  you,  mate,"  assented  Steen  Rhoon,  generally. 

"  And  well  enough  it  would  have  been,  if  that  had  been  all,"  con- 
tinued old  Caspar,  now  fully  committed  to  his  yarn.  "  But  Black  Peter, 
you  see,  hadn't  been  bred  to  seafaring.  He  was  a  Doctor  of  Leyden,  and 
could  box  the  Paternoster  in  Hebrew,  they  say,  but  for  all  he  was  so 
learned,  ho  couldn't  earn  a  stiver  by  his  wits,  and  he  was  so  soft-hearted 
he  couldn't  hurt  a  fly.  So  what  must  he  do  but  try  his  luck  as  chaplain 
to  a  privateer.  There  was  a  girl  at  the  bottom  of  it  too,  but  that  isn't 
rightly  in  my  head  just  now.  Anyhow  Doctor  Peter — that  was  his  name 
— went  to  sea,  and,  as  luck  would  have  it,  'twas  not  many  weeks  before 
they  fell  in  with  an  Englishman. 

"  Dutch  and  English  were  cat  and  dog  in  those  days.  Up  went  the 
flags,  and  at  it  they  went,  grape  and  chain.  So  often  I've  heard  the  tale 
I  could  think  I  was  there.  Bat  the  Englishman  was  beginning  to  get  the 
best  of  it — they  did  sometimes,  and  she  was  a  royal  flag-ship  against  a 
two-decker.  Down  went  the  captain,  cut  in  two  by  a  bar- shot,  maybe. 
Peter  looked  about  him — not  an  officer  was  left  on  his  legs  to  give  the 
word  of  command.  The  guns  were  getting  slack,  and  though  the  flag 
was  still  flying  all  in  rags  at  the  maintop -gallant,  'twasn't  like  to  be  long 
— the  English  admiral  was  sending  out  the  boats  to  board.  The  chaplain 
was  as  mild  as  milk,  but  he  had  a  good  Dutch  heart  in  him,  so  he  be- 
thought him  of  his  Hebrew,  and,  with  an  awful  oath  'twould  make  your 
hair  stand  up  to  hear,  swore  to  the  devil  himself,  that  if  the  Englishman 
went  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  he'd  steer  the  Dutchman  straight  away 
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to  Hell.  Well,  the  word  wasn't  off  his  tongue  before  the  Englishman  gave 
a  plunge  and  went  down  like  a  clap  of  thunder." 

The  tale,  told  with  all  the  force  of  implicit  belief,  impressed  even  the 
scepticism  of  Steen  Khoon— much  more  the  seamanlike  superstition  of 
his  friend.  Caspar  was  well  pleased,  in  his  grim  fashion,  with  the  effect 
he  had  caused. 

"  And  nothing  more  was  left  of  her  but— just  a  sea-chest  floating  like 
as  it  might  have  been  to-day." 

"  He  picked  it  up,  then  ?     What  was  in  it  ?  " 

"  No  one  knew  but  Dr.  Peter.  But  from  that  day  he  was  the  wildest, 
cruellest  desperado  of  a  buccaneer  that  ever  sailed  the  Spanish  main — 
Black  Peter  Van  Westerhoven." 

And  so,  like  a  skilful  story-teller,  he  hitched  himself  together  signifi- 
cantly and  went  off  without  another  word. 

III. 

The  skipper,  as  I  have  said,  had  had  the  sea-chest  conveyed  into  his 
own  narrow  cabin,  though  it  left  him  scarcely  room  to  turn  round,  as  the 
Claudia  was  only  a  schooner  of  some  300  tons.  Peter  Eyck  was,  as  has 
sufficiently  appeared,  a  man  of  well-ordered  mind,  as  one  of  his  country- 
men should  be — one  who,  hating  a  speck  of  matter  in  the  wrong  place 
anywhere,  was  careful  about  keeping  both  his  deck  and  his  thoughts  clean. 
There  was,  however,  no  cant  about  him — he  was  what  he  was,  and  there 
it  ended  :  a  good  sailor  and  an  honest  man.  Beyond  the  anxieties  proper 
to  his  calling  and  to  his  responsibilities  towards  the  Claudia  and  her 
owners,  which  for  the  most  part  sat  lightly  upon  sailors  in  general,  and 
the  troubles  of  courtship  and  matrimony  that  had  sat  lightly  upon 'himself 
in  particular,  he  had  probably  never  felt  half-an-hour's  real  mental  disturb- 
ance in  all  the  number  of  his  days  contained  in  his  fifty  years.  But  to- 
day he  felt  a  sensation  as  unaccountable  as  it  was  new. 

The  chance  lifting  of  the  lid  of  the  chest  had  seemed  to  set  free  an 
electric  flash,  as  though  from  a  battery,  to  tingle  through  his  veins  and 
fill  them  with  a  not  unpleasant  glow.  It  does  not  happen  often  to  a  man 
who,  in  the  course  of  his  ordinary  business,  has  the  handling  of  gold,  to 
pick  up  a  chest  brimful  of  it  in  the  middle  of  the  sea.  The  ocean  has  gold 
enough  indeed ;  but  for  the  most  part  it  is  too  heavy  to  swim.  So  all 
day  long  he  went  about  his  necessary  duties  in  a  fit  of  abstraction,  and 
with  a  desire  to  find  himself  alone,  unusual  in  one  who,  though  not  a 
boon  companion,  had  no  natural  tendencies  towards  solitude.  At  last 
darkness  fell,  or  rather  crept  over  the  waves. 

The  day's  work  was  over  and  the  night's  watch  begun.  Having  seen, 
with  greater  care  than  usual,  that  all  things  were  in  order,  he  retired. 
But  instead  of  lying  down,  as  was  his  custom  in  fair  weather  when  all 
things  were  well,  he  lighted  a  lantern,  shut  himself  into  his  cabin,  knelt 
down  before  the  chest,  and  lifted  the  lid  once  more.  He  had  not  remem- 
bered to  seal  it,  according  to  his  intention. 
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A  golden  layer  of  English  coins,  closely  packed  together,  gome  old, 
some  new,  guineas  and  sovereigns,  lay  almost  raised  above  the  edge  or 
the  chest,  so  that  the  heavy  lid  leaped  open  when  simply  unlatched,  as  if 
moved  by  a  spring.  He  slightly  and  delicately,  almost  timidly,  disturbed 
their  close  arrangement,  and  thus  disclosed  a  second  and  similar  layer. 
Moving  this  also,  scarcely  less  gently,  with  his  hand,  he  found  another, 
and  another  still.  But  there  is  a  certain  intoxication  that  comes  from  the 
touch  of  gold.  Its  influence  is  not  to  be  explained  wholly  on  grounds  of 
human  nature  and  political  economy:  a  man  does  not  feel  from  the 
inspection  of  a  banker's  book,  though  representing  a  balance  of  millions, 
what  he  feels  from  the  smooth,  cold  touch  of  the  naked  metal,  coined  or 
uncoined.  To  lave  his  finger-tips  in  the  cool  basin  was  but  the  necessary 
prelude  to  grasping  the  glittering  drops  with  his  hands,  lifting  them,  and 
pouring  them  back  again.  It  was  a  fascinating  pastime,  and  the  stream,  as 
it  became  warm  from  his  fingers,  made  his  whole  blood  run  warmer.  The 
equilibrium  of  caloric  was  taking  place  that  precedes  mesmeric  sympathy. 
It  was  necessary  that  he  should  make  further  investigations,  so  he  plunged 
his  arms  up  to  the  wrists  and  then  up  to  the  bared  elbows — and  the  tips 
of  his  fingers  still  touched  gold.  For  a  moment  he  remained,  kneeling 
and  wondering.  The  electric  stream  was  gradually  extending  itself  from 
his  shoulders  up  to  his  head,  and  from  his  brain  downward  again,  just  as 
the  blood  itself  ebbs  and  flows  through  the  heart,  its  fountain.  The 
sight,  and  still  more  the  actual  arm-grasp,  of  so  much  treasure,  began  to 
feel  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  and,  if  not  like  a  renovation  of 
youth,  yet  like  something  not  unlike  a  renovation  of  youth  in  the  effect  of 
its  subtle  intoxication.  There  is  no  need  that  a  man  should  be  gifted 
with  any  unusual  power  of  imagination  for  him  to  be  moved  to  the  inmost 
core  by  the  most  potent  of  earthly  charms. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  skipper  would  have 
been  quite  so  disturbed  in  the  even  tenor  of  his  mind  even  by  so  effectual 
a  cause,  had  it  not  been  for  another  fact,  or  rather  fancy. 

All  this  wealth  was  non-existent,  save  to  the  eyes  of  Peter  Eyck  alone. 
As  to  the  world  at  large,  including  the  owners  of  the  doubtlessly  ill-fated 
Gustavm,  it  might  be  just  as  well  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  with  all  the  gold 
and  the  more  than  gold  that  have  been  devoured  by  the  Atlantic  since  the 
days  of  Columbus,  and  before.  As  to  his  own  crew,  it  had  s.imply  never 
been.  What  only  one  man  perceives,  cannot  fairly  be  said  to  exist  for 
anybody  but  that  one  man.  Whatever  may  be  our  metaphysical  theories, 
subjective,  objective,  material,  or  transcendental — and  Peter  Eyck  was 
most  certainly  no  metaphysician — that  is  how  we  feel,  and  how  we  act 
besides.  It  takes  a  very  active  and  positive  sort  of  honesty,  or,  rather, 
one  may  say  the  very  chivalry  of  conscience,  to  appreciate  that  duties  can 
be  attached  to  matters  beyond  the  jurisdiction  or  cognizance  of  public 
opinion.  The  heir-at-law  who  burns  a  will  of  which  the  existence  is 
known  but  to  himself  and  to  the  dead,  has  no  doubt  been  guilty  of  the 
grossest  act  of  dishonesty :  yet  such  is  human  nature,  that  simply  to 
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refrain  from  the  grossest  act  of  dishonesty  may  be  to  have  achieved  a  very 
superior  sort  of  virtue  indeed.  It  is  seldom  just  to  refuse  to  give  a 
human  being  very  large  credit  for  merely  not  doing  what  he  ought  not  to 
do.  So  full  credit  must  be  given  to  Peter  Eyck,  skipper  of  the  Claudia. 
Having  for  those  three  moments,  or  it  may  be  for  a  moment  more, 
indulged  in  the  luxury  of  possession,  he  took  out  his  thick  memorandum- 
book  and  pencil,  and  began  to  count  slowly,  one  by  one. 

But  the  process  was  slow  and  painful.  To  count  each  coin  seemed 
like  parting  with  its  possession — like  a  triumph  of  conscience  over  temp- 
tation, which  is  not  altogether  so  agreeable  a  process  in  practice  as  in 
theory  it  ought  to  be.  It  was  healthy,  however  :  it  induced  a  conscious- 
ness of  being  tempted,  so  that  the  skipper  seemed  to  have  received  a  new 
precept — Count  the  devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  thee. 

Still,  the  slow  business  of  simple  numeration,  unit  by  unit,  is  scarcely 
possible  to  one  who  has  been  fevered  by  a  full  embrace.  He  laid  out  a 
piece  of  sail-cloth,  and  threw  upon  it  the  coins  by  handfuls,  with  the  view 
of  counting  them  as  he  returned  them  to  the  chest  again.  It  was  a  far 
more  exciting  method  of  proceeding,  while  the  ring  of  the  coins  taken  up 
together  and  tossed  into  a  rising  heap  was  almost  fiercely  musical. 

Counting  them  back  into  the  chest  proved  to  be  a  very  different 
process  from  the  first  failure  in  numeration.  The  coins  were  not  coming 
out  into  the  light,  if  such  a  word  as  light  can  be  applied  to  the  effect  of  a 
dim  lantern  which  seemed  to  receive  from  their  golden  reflection  more 
light  than  it  returned.  They  were  returning  to  the  darkness  which  concealed 
them  from  all  living  eyes,  save  those  alone  of  the  skipper  of  the  Claudia. 
It  seemed  to  be  to  himself  that  he  was  restoring  them  now. 

He  had  counted  eleven,  when  the  eleventh  coin  fell  into  a  corner  of 
the  chest  noiselessly,  and  not,  like  the  others,  with  a  rattle  or  a  ring. 
The  twelfth  brought  out  the  murmur  of  a  crisp  rustle. 

Putting  his  hand  into  the  corner  indicated  by  the  difference  of  sound, 
he  brought  out  what  was  of  more  value  even  than  gold — a  bundle  of 
Bank  of  England  notes,  mostly  for  five  pounds,  but  many  for  ten,  and 
some  for  twenty. 

The  skipper,  Peter  Eyck,  might,  in  fact,  become  a  rich  man,  without 
a  soul  being  the  wiser  how.  There,  in  his  ship  at  sea,  grew  up  before 
the  eye  of  his  mind,  his  ship  on  shore — the  cottage  and  the  garden  with 
its  tulip-bed  wherein  he  might  close  the  remainder  of  his  days.  There 
sat  Gertrude  with  her  knitting :  there,  on  the  other  side  of  the  stove,  or 
in  the  arbour  overlooking  his  vegetables,  sat  he,  Peter  Eyck,  his  pipe 
filled  with  the  best  knaster  and  his  pint  mug  foaming  with  the  finest  lager. 
His  children,  dressed  like  ladies  and  gentlemen,  came  to  see  the  old  father 
and  mother  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  Every  seafaring  man  looks  forward 
to  the  time  when  he  shall  tempt  the  sea  no  more  :  and  it  is  just  at  the 
age  of  fifty  years  that  the  sweetness  of  the  word  "Best "  begins  its  song. 
He  might  even  become  burgomaster,  who  knows  ?  and  add  to  the  repose 
pf  home  the  dignity  of  the  velvet  gown  ancl  civic  chair.  All  these 
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delightful  dreams  issued  from  the  wooden  chest,  like  the  genii  whom  the 
fisherman  set  free  from  the  power  of  Solomon.  They  were  innocent 
enough,  the  little  house  with  the  green  shutters,  the  paradise  of  tulips,  tho 
quiet,  the  respect :  but 

All  things  depend  upon  "  But."  There  was  nothing  wanting  to  the 
delight  of  such  a  dream,  not  even  the  element  of  sin,  which,  according  to 
tho  Marquise,  was  all  that  was  needed  to  transform  into  nectar  so  simple 
and  innocent  a  beverage  as  iced  water. 

Peter  Eyck  threw  the  crisp  bundle  of  bank-notes  back  to  their  corner 
with  a  sudden  and  heavy  sigh,  and  then  resumed  his  counting  at  number 
thirteen.  As  each  coin  fell  back  with  its  proper  ring,  it  seemed  to  return 
to  himself  and  secrecy.  His  pocket-book  was  forgotten :  and,  after  all, 
what  would  be  the  use  of  an  inventory  ? 

The  waves  lapped  and  leaped  against  the  black  sides  of  the  Claudia : 
the  night-breeze  sang  through  her  shrouds.  But  the  skipper  was  no 
landsman  to  feel  consciously  the  influence  of  a  night  at  sea  in  giving  birth 
to  wild  and  fantastic  dreams.  He  went  on  counting  deliberately — whether 
for  himself  or  for  others,  what  did  it  matter  till  the  Claudia  reached  New 
York,  even  if  it  mattered  at  all  ?  Till  then,  at  least,  Peter  Eyck  might 
not  only  become,  but  actually  was,  a  rich  man. 

The  rats  had  been  faithful  to  the  Claudia  when  she  left  port,  so  an 
occasional  noise  or  two  was  nothing  noteworthy.  The  old  sailor  would  have 
supplied  his  great  countryman  Rembrandt  with  a  study  of  the  first  order 
as  he  knelt  in  the  dark  cabin,  made  darker  by  the  solitary  light  of  the 
lantern,  and  with  his  soul  plunged  into  the  chest  of  gold  up  to  his  mental 
shoulders.  Mental  abstraction,  however,  though  it  blinds  the  eyes,  makes 
the  ears  keen.  Rats,  too,  make  a  noise  of  their  own,  and  keep  to  it : 
they  do  not  walk  in  shoes  that  can  scuffle,  though  ever  so  gently,  against 
a  door.  Nor  can  they  cough,  though  ever  so  softly. 

In  any  case,  something  was  enough  for  the  skipper  to  drop  the  lantern 
among  the  gold  and  to  start  as  though  caught  in  the  very  act  of  commit- 
ting a  crime.  He  held  two  or  three  pieces  in  his  hand :  they  followed 
the  lantern  without  counting.  He  made  but  one  pace  to  the  sliding-door, 
threw  it  back,  and  found  himself  face  to  face  with  Steen  Rhoon.  Had  he 
been  less  in  a  hurry,  he  might  have  seen  that  the  door  had  not  been  so 
wholly  closed  as  to  leave  no  crack  for  the  benefit  of  a  watchful  eye. 

But  his  own  sturdy  figure  sufficiently  blocked  up  the  narrow  entrance 
to  the  cabin.  "Steen  Rhoon!"  he  stammered,  "what  do  you  want 
here  ?  Is  anything  wrong  ?  All  clear  ahead  ?  " 

"All's  right  enough  ahead,  skipper,"  answered  Steen,  with  but  little 
of  the  respect  paid  at  sea  to  a  superior  in  rank  even  on  board  a  trading 
schooner. 

"  What  is  it,  then  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  it'll  suit  you  to  go  halves  ?  " 

It  was  wonderful  how  suddenly,  now  tha.t  he  had  lost  his  secret,  the 
skipper  recovered  hip  honesty. 
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"  Go  halves  ?  "  be  exclaimed  with  unusual  energy.    "  Be  off  with  you, 
unless  you  want  a  whole  reckoning.     You've  been  spying,  have  you  ?  " 
"  Not  I,  Mynheer  Eyck.     I've  seen  what  I've  seen.    Halves.     I  can't 

speak  fairer  ?  " 

"  Do  you  know  what  will  happen  presently,  Steen  Ehoon  ?  " 

"  What  ?  " 

"  You'll  find  yourself  in  irons.     I've  but  got  to  give  the  word." 

"  And  do  you  know  what  will  happen  then,  Peter  Eyck  ?  The  Custom 
House  in  New  York  will  know  why." 

"  They'll  know  without  you." 

"  What !  You'll  let  them  know — what  no  one  but  you  and  I  need 
know  till  Doomsday  ?  " 

It  was  not  without  cause  that  Steen  Khoon  had  acquired  something 
of  the  reputation  of  a  sea-lawyer.  The  skipper's  honesty  had  been  out- 
raged, but  so  had  his  fancy  that  he  alone  was  in  possession  of  the  last- 
discovered  secret  of  the  sea.  His  dream  had  had  time  and  opportunity 
to  become  part  of  himself,  and  the  fact  was  only  too  plain  that,  unless  he 
admitted  an  associate,  his  dream  and  he  must  henceforth  be  separate — 
the  Peter  Eyck  who  sailed  the  Claudia,  and  the  Peter  Eyck  who  was  to  be 
Burgomaster  of  Moerdyk.  A  man  whose  soul  has  taken  possession  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  be  very  ready  at  letting  go  with  his  hands.  And 
so  he  paused ;  that  is  to  say,  he  hesitated. 

"  Steen  Khoon,  you're  a  fool,"  he  said  at  last,  still  keeping  himself 
well  in  the  door-way,  "  to  make  such  work  about  a  few  bits  of  copper  not 
worth  twenty  stivers,  and  ship's  papers,  of  no  good  to  any  one  but  the 
owners  of  the  Gustavus.  If  there's  salvage,  you'll  get  your  share." 

"  I  mean  to.  Halves.  Do  you  think  I  don't  know  the  look  of  gold, 
little  of  it  as  I've  seen,  or  the  sound  of  paper  money,  little  as  I've  heard  ? 
Look  here,  Peter  Eyck,  I'm  no  fool,  nor  you.  We're  both  of  us  made 
men,  or  I'll  know  the  reason  why."  It  was  spoken  like  a  man  of  sense — 
like  a  man  who  does  not  despise  the  use  of  chances.  "  You'd  got  to  four 
hundred  and  thirty-three,"  Steen  went  on.  "  I'll  take  my  turn  now. 
You  must  have  enough  of  counting,  by  this  time." 

"Who  else  knows  about  this?"  asked  the  skipper,  cautiously,  with 
an  unconscious  sigh. 

"  Not  a  mother's  son." 

The  skipper  carried  a  revolver  in  his  belt,  and  his  right  hand  felt  the 
attraction  of  its  polished  handle.  He  was  a  hasty  man,  but  what  could  be 
more  easy,  or  even  more  just,  than  to  use  it  on  the  plea  of  self-defence, 
from  a  midnight  robber  ?  But  then  there  would  be  inquiries  which  it 
might  be  advisable  to  avoid.  Nothing,  also,  would  be  easier  than  a  great 
many  things  which  might  lead  to  unpleasant  consequences.  After  all, 
why  should  he  not  do  as  most  men  do,  and  follow  circumstances  ?  If  the 
worst  should  come  to  the  worst,  why  even  then  it  might  be  as  well  not  to 
have  the  stain  of  blood  upon  his  hands.  It  might  prove  uncomfortable 
for  a  would-be  burgomaster. 
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After  all,  going  shares  with  Steen  Rhoon  would  still  leave  him  a  rich 
man.  So  at  last,  with  a  gulp  in  which  he  seemed  to  swallow  his  disappoint- 
ment, he  turned  on  his  heel  and  left  the  doorway  free.  There  was  no  need  to 
come  to  a  final  and  formal  decision'^before  reaching  New  York,  even  under 
these  new  circumstances.  Anything  would  be  advisable  that  tied  up  Steen 
Rhoon' s  tongue  at  all  events — for  conscience  is  fertile  in  the  invention  of 
salve — till  then. 

So  the  two  went  again  through  the  treasure  bequeathed  to  the  Claudia 
of  St.  Bavons  by  the  Gustamis  of  Stockholm.  It  was  a  far  less  exciting 
business,  even  to  the  skipper,  than  before  :  he  was  no  longer  sole  trustee, 
and  each  guinea  now  meant  only  ten  shillings  and  a  half  instead  of  twenty- 
one,  not  to  speak  of  a  partnership  which  gave  a  reality  to  the  proceeding, 
and  made  it  seem  less  like  a  golden  dream  than  a  conspiracy.  Suddenly, 
once  more,  down  went  the  lid  with  a  clang. 

IV. 

Peter  Eyck  and  Steen  Rhoon  bounded  to  their  feet. 
A  trampling  rush  swept  over  the  deck  above  them.     Down  rushed  a 
boy,  and  charged  headlong  at  the  door. 

"  Skipper !  Icebergs  ahead  !  "  was  all  he  could  utter  in  his  panic. 
The  words  froze  the  slow  fever  that  had  entered  his  veins.     Heedless 
of  anything  but  the  Claudia,  he  rushed  on  deck,  while  Steen  Rhoon 
hastily  gathered  up  a  number  of  uncounted  pieces  that  lay  on  the  floor. 
His  eyes  met  the  most  glorious  sight  that  mortal  eyes  can  behold. 
It  was  sunrise. 

But  what  a  sunrise  !     The  storm  of  the  last  night  but  one  had  done 
its  work  after  all.     From  north  and  west  the  changing  wind  had  gathered 
together  the   Alps   of  the   Sea,   that   rode   and    rocked   and  rose   and 
bowed  over  the  water,  whose  calm,  round  their  feet,  was  that  of  a  lake 
in  summer.     Men  have  scaled  the  Matterhorn :  but  no  human  foot  will 
ever  tread  the  heights  of  these   true  Jungfrauen — these  -  mountains   of 
virgin  ice  that  are  born  of  mist  and  foam.     They  reeled  and  swayed  as 
though  drunken  with  height  and  glory.     Perhaps  it  may  have  been  your 
lot   to  have  seen  the   rosy  flush   that   proclaims   the  waking  of   snow- 
mountains,  of  whose  blushing  beauty,  terrible  as  it  is  at  heart,  the  timid 
wild-flowers  are  not  afraid.     But  the  valley,  full  of  life,  weds  them,  and 
the  chamois  bounds  over  them,  and  they  belong  to  our  human  world. 
Their  ocean  sisters,  not  blushing  with  the  rose,  but  glittering  with  the 
rainbow,  are  less  gigantic,  but  their  every  inch  is  so  much  gained  from 
the  level  of  the  sea,  so  that  they  seem  to  tower  more  than  if  they  met  the 
clouds,  and  their  wild,  fantastic,  broken  shapes  make  them  seem  like 
clouds  themselves,  petrified  into  glory. 

In  the  darkness  of  night,  the  Claudia  had  steered  into  a  shoal  of 
icebergs  that  now  stood  revealed  in  the  new  light,  and  in  all  their  terrible 
grandeur.  Those  to  east  and  south  were  as  grey  as  the  hulls  of  secret 
pirates.  But  those  to  north  and  west  turned  the  pale  gold  of  the  rising 
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sun  into  a  wilderness  of  opal.  The  masts  of  the  Claudia  looked  beside 
these  moving  towers  like  twigs  of  aspen :  her  hull  like  a  toy  boat,  that 
might  be  thrown  by  the  hand  into  one  of  those  black,  yawning  chasms. 
The  sea,  as  has  been  said,  swelled  round  them  in  a  portentous  calm,  and 
borrowed  from  their  whiteness  a  bright  and  transparent  green,  as  though 
covered  with  grass  up  to  the  very  verge  of  these  Alps  that  had  grown  out 
of  the  sky.  The  silence  was  profound — all  was  swallowed  up  in  tran- 
scendent vision.  "  They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  "  had  looked 
upon  another  marvel. 

Even  while  the  first  morning  glories  burst  upon  the  eyes  of  the 
skipper,  the  Claudia  gave  a  lurch,  while  an  ominous  grating  of  her 
timbers  told  that  the  roots  of  ice  had  torn  along  her  keel.  "  Port  helm !  " 
he  cried :  and  port,  with  another  heavy  lurch,  she  bore,  with  a  cracking 
strain  that  sounded  like  a  scream.  It  was  just  in  time — the  skipper  had 
not  run  on  deck  a  moment  too  soon. 

For  a  full  instant  the  schooner  rode  free,  in  black  waves  divided  from 
the  green  by  an  angry  line  of  foam.  The  right  course  was  obviously  to  make 
for  the  open  space  ahead  between  two  mountains  that  sloped  gradually 
away  from  one  another,  so  that  the  Claudia  might  slip  through  cunningly 
among  the  open  waves  and  out  of  the  treacherous  calm.  But  icebergs  are 
not  like  trees,  whose  roots  you  may  trace  by -the  course  of  the  branches. 
Another  grating  craunch  told  that  her  side  had  caught  the  submarine 
spur  of  another  mountain,  or  perhaps  of  a  floating  island  hidden  by 
the  green  water.  Off  that,  she  received  a  blow  from  some  unseen  mass 
that  made  her  shudder  and  groan  from  topgallant-mast  to  keel. 

In  effect,  she  had  become  a  mere  ball,  tossed  about  from  floe  to  floe. 
The  helmsman  alone  out  of  the  whole  crew  was  able  to  be  of  any  use 
against  this  danger,  more  terrible  than  that  of  a  hundred  storms  :  and  he 
could  do  little  more  than  guess  instead  of  steer.  Meanwhile,  the  icebergs 
closed,  impelled  by  the  mysterious  attraction  that  impels  ice  to  ice,  in 
spite  of  currents  and  of  winds.  And  as  they  closed  and  drew  nearer, 
their  wintry  breath  closed  round  the  Claudia  too,  as  if  the  air  was  full  of 
swords.  Suddenly  the  noise  of  thunder  shattered  the  silence  behind. 
Two  mountains  had  rushed  together,  and  now  formed  a  double  mass  that 
seemed  to  impend,  avalanche  fashion,  over  masts  and  hull.  For  an 
instant  it  seemed  as  though  their  balance  would  overturn. 

It  was  a  time  to  forget  gold  and  tulips — even  wife  and  child.  Nearer 
and  nearer  came  the  cold  breath,  and  nearer  and  nearer  floated  the 
terrible  armada,  with  all  its  rainbow  hues  flashing  and  melting  in  the  sun 
as  he  rose,  revealing  not  only  their  outer  splendour,  but,  in  all  their 
horror,  the  black  rifts  and  caverns  that  opened  like  mouths  of  Acheron. 
An  avalanche  is  often  called  down  by  a  whisper :  and  the  Dutch  sailors, 
many  of  whom  had  in  all  their  lives  seen  no  hill  higher  than  a  canal 
bank,  dared  scarcely  breathe  for  fear  of  moving  these  mountains  from 
their  moving  foundations.  They  stood  powerless  to  do  or  to  will.  The 
ekipper,  Peter  Eyck,  alone  uttered  a  mental  ejaculation, 
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"  If  ever  I  bring  that  accursed  chest  to  the  Hudson,  Steen  lihoon  or 
no  Steen  Rhoon " 

He  did  not  feel  that  Steen  lihoon  at  that  very  instant  stood  hard  by 
his  ear.  He  was  conscious  of  nothing  but  another  lurch  that  threw  him 
from  his  feet  against  the  binnacle,  while  the  schooner  swayed  almost  to 
capsizing.  She  had  sprung  a  leak — and  well  the  skipper  knew  that  there 
was  something  perhaps  heavier  than  ballast  below. 

Meanwhile  the  icebergs  drew  nearer  and  nearer  still.  The  Claudia 
was  now  in  the  black- green  depths  of  a  mountain  gorge,  and  the  awful, 
jagged  cliffs  about  her  were  opalline  no  more. 

A  furious  crash,  and  she  made  a  sudden  plunge  forward,  as  though 
eager  to  bound  into  the  depth  before  her. 

"The  boats ! "  cried  half-a-dozen  voices,  while  the  bowsprit  was  crowded 
by  men  prepared  to  make  a  leap  for  life,  though  on  to  the  ledge  of  an  iceberg. 

On  it  came,  the  magnet  that  by  its  size  drew  to  it  all  floating  things. 
The  Claudia  seemed  instinct  with  the  actual  living  fascination  of  the  hare 
towards  the  boa.  Another  dull  roll  of  thunder  shuddered  through  the 
air,  and  the  cold  of  frost  seemed  to  herald  not  only  winter  but  death 
himself,  whose  grasp  was  held  out  to  skipper,  ship,  and  crew. 

But  there  was  one  who  managed  to  keep  his  sea-legs  still — the 
historian  of  Cape  Horn.  He  came  up  to  the  skipper's  other  ear. 

"We're  near  an  end  now,  skipper,"  said  old  Caspar.  "It's  nigh 
time,  I'm  thinking,  to  heave  the  devil  overboard." 

Three  or  four  gathered  round,  eager  to  find  safety  in  a  straw ;  while 
the  stout  ship  rasped  her  sorely  wounded  sides  against  the  sharp,  jagged 
knives  that  pierced  her  more  savagely  than  English  shot  or  shell  had 
pierced  the  Santa  Marilana. 

There  was  even  yet,  in  this  dire  extremity,  one  last  outlet,  though  it 
looked  but  little  like  a  path  of  safety.  It  might,  however,  be  made,  by  a 
happy  union  of  chance  and  skill :  and  beyond  it  lay  the  open  sea. 

"  Heave  the  demon  overboard  !  "  once  more  cried  old  Caspar  in  the 
skipper's  ear. 

"  Heave  the  demon  overboard,"  echoed  a  chorus  of  all  the  crew  who 
heard,  though  without  knowing  why.  Their  voices  rolled  through  the 
caves  of  ice  and  changed  into  a  semblance  of  infernal  laughter. 

Peter  Eyck  looked  round,  and  his  eyes  fell  upon  Steen  Bhoon,  who 
stood  by  as  white  as  ashes.  The  sight  manned  him. 

"  There's  no  demon,  mates,"  he  spoke  out  bravely.  "  There's  good 
gold,  and  I'll  answer  for  it  that,  if  we  bring  the  Claudia  through  this  day, 
every  man  and  boy  will  have  his  share.  If  'twere  any  good  to  lighten 
the  schooner  by  a  feather-weight,  overboard  it  should  go ;  but  no  man 
shall  say  Peter  Eyck  threw  away  cargo  without  need.  Devil  or  no  devil, 
with  ship  and  cargo  I  sink  or  swim.  Starboard  helm !  and  the  fiend  him- 
self's  on  board  if  we  don't  swing  through.  Starboard — now  !  Hard  !  " 

"  Starboard  yourself,"  called  out  the  steersman.  "  Old  Caspar's  in 
the  right  of  it :  there's  no  luck  with  that  cursed  chest  on  board." 
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The  skipper  leaped  forward,  felled  him  with  a  blow  between  the  eyes, 
and,  grasping  the  tiller,  put  the  helm  hard. 

"I'll  do  my  duty,"  he  said.  "And  sooner  than  not  get  clear  this 
day,  I'd  steer  the  Claudia  straight  to— 

The  schooner  tried  to  obey,  but  only  gave  a  frantic  reel.  Steen  Ehoon, 
upon  whom  old  Caspar's  story  of  the  black  buccaneer  now  returned  with 
an  awful  sense  of  reality,  followed  by  Caspar  himself  and  Martin  Dael, 
rushed  below,  with  a  vague  purpose  of  lightening  the  vessel  of  her  fatal 
burden,  reckless  of  what  they  might  see.  A  nameless,  contagious  panic 
had  seized  the  whole  crew.  Only  the  skipper  looked  fate  in  the  face  like 
a  man.  The  vessel  was  gliding  off  the  hidden  floe,  and  once  more  he 
threw  his  whole  strength  into  the  helm.  The  one  passage  was  open  still. 

But  it  was  too  late.  With  a  peal  of  thunder  the  two  mountains  rushed 
and  crashed  together ;  and,  even  had  there  been  an  eye  to  see  her,  the 
Claudia  would  have  been  seen  no  more. 


BOOK    I.  — ON     SHOEE. 

CHAPTER  I. 
THE  PORTRAIT  OP  A- LADY. 

IN  one  of  the  western  counties  of  England  there  is  a  certain  city  called 
St.  Bavons.  In  that  city,  under  the  noon-tide  shadow  of  its  not  very 
imposing  cathedral,  there  is  a  square,  wherein  stand  many  old-fashioned 
houses  thrown  about  in  picturesque  irregularity  round  a  railed  green  and 
an  avenue  of  elms.  In  one  of  the  largest  and  handsomest  of  these  houses, 
built  of  dark  red  brick  and  terminating  a  high  garden  wall,  was  one  of 
many  large  and  handsome  though  not  lofty  rooms  ;  and  in  this  room  was 
— not  one  of  many,  but  quite  alone — a  young  lady  with  whom,  if  the 
reader  pleases,  he  may  have  a  great  deal  to  do. 

I  am  not  afraid  that  St.  Bavons  will  suffer  in  popular  estimation  from 
the  fact  that  it  shares  with  Redchester  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the 
only  two  cathedral  cities  in  England  which  are  seaport  towns  besides. 
It  is  not  the  fault  of  St.  Bavons.  The  real  sea  lay  many  miles 
away,  but  it  stands  upon  a  tidal  river  which  runs  into  a  broad  estuary 
which  grows  into  the  sea.  Even  so  I  am  not  afraid  that  any  one  will 
set  out  with  a  prejudice  against  my  heroine,  on  the  ground  that  in 
personal  appearance  she  resembled  no  heroine  of  recent  years.  Heroines 
are,  by  antithetical  convention,  petites  and  mignonnes,  or,  at  least,  depend 
for  effect  less  upon  feature  than  upon  expression.  The  lady  who  lay 
in  an  attitude  of  repose  on  the  couch  in  this  room,  which  has  for  her 
sake  been  selected  out  of  the  whole  city  of  St.  Bavons,  was,  though 
still  a  girl,  of  a  style  that  would  have  attracted  Rubens  rather  than 
Raphael.  She  was  of  full  woman's  height ;  her  figure  freely  and  naturally 
developed  in  the  style  more  of  Artemis  than  of  Aphrodite  ;  her  waist 
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\vns  not  too  fragile,  her  bust  and  shoulders  were  statuesque  and  fully 
formed.  The  face  might  have  been  reproduced  in  Parian  marble  without 
the  artist's  having  to  turn  the  chisel  a  hair's-breadth  from  the  line 
of  exact  proportion.  "  Pretty  "  was  the  last  epithet  that  could  be  applied 
to  it.  The  features  were  in  form  those  of  a  Greek  statue,  from  brow  to 
chin ;  they  were  fair,  as  lightly  and  freshly  coloured  as  the  pearl  of  a 
pink  shell,  and  were  framed  in  a  mass  of  hair  that  needed  but  one  more 
touch  of  sunlight  to  make  it  golden.  Not  a  very  intellectual  type,  it  may 
be  urged,  and  one  that  would,  probably,  prove  to  be  at  its  best  when  in 
statuesque  repose.  But  it  had  character,  as  statues  will  have  whose  veins 
are  not  the  veins  of  marble.  The  mouth,  though  not  formed  for  laughter, 
was  admirably  formed  for  a  bright  and  frequent  smile.  Nor  was  this 
promise  of  the  lips  contradicted  by  the  eyes,  which,  though  only  of  a  dark 
grey,  were  as  full  of  life  as  if  they  had  been  of  hazel  brown — an  expression 
enhanced  by  well-marked  brows  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  hair.  The 
white  forehead  was  ample,  and  not  hidden  by  descending  curls.  In  fact, 
her  hair,  though  thick  and  waving,  did  not  curl,  and  its  waves  were  all 
thrown  back,  as  if  to  prevent  their  hiding  anything,  or  being  in  the  way 
of  a  frank  look-out  into  the  open  world.  Altogether  it  was  a  gracious 
face,  with  plenty  of  quiet  light  in  it  that  spoke  of  a  calm,  honest  heart, 
and  of  a  quick  and  ready  brain.  Some  might  miss  a  few  of  those  essen- 
tially feminine  touches  that  draw  men  without  their  knowing  how  or  why. 
Men  are  apt  to  be  a  little  afraid  of  girls  who  look  as  though  they  are  better 
hands  at  thinking  sense  than  of  talking  nonsense,  and  who  are  set  down  as 
cold  because  they  prefer  friendship  to  flirtation,  and  as  sarcastic  because 
their  obvious  sense  of  truth  implies  a  corresponding  sense  of  the  ridiculous. 

I  have  coupled  her  with  the  style  of  Rubens  ;  and,  in  spite  of  any- 
thing that  may  have  appeared  to  the  contrary,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  she  had  about  her  something  of  that  note  of  bonrrjeoisie  inseparable 
from  the  most  refined  examples  of  Low  Country  portraiture,  save  those  of 
Vandyke  alone.  It  is  hard,  though,  to  say  why.  She  was  throughout  in 
harmony,  even  to  her  dress,  which  was  elaborately,  but  not  economically, 
plain.  It  was  also  appropriate  to  the  hour,  which  was  that  of  morning — 
and  to  her  surroundings,  which,  in  return,  for  eome  subtle  reason,  seemed 
essentially  appropriate  to  her. 

Yet  it  was  not  in  the  College  Green  of  St.  Bavons  that  one  would 
expect  to  find  a  painter's  studio.  That  ancient  city  is  picturesque  in 
itself,  and,  to  some  extent,  a  cause  of  picturesqueness  in  others  ;  but  the 
studios  of  its  professors  are  for  the  most  part  the  schoolrooms  where  the 
achievement  of  a  chalk  head  in  half  a  year  is  considered  a  prodigy  of 
genius  and  industry.  The  lady  of  the  classic  brow  was  plainly  an  art- 
student  of  a  different  order,  and  her  room  was  fitted  up  in  the  severe 
style  that  means  the  pursuit  of  art  as  a  reality  if  not  as  a  profession. 
There  was  a  large  easel,  bearing  a  full-sized  copy  of  the  great  Immaculate 
Conception — the  first  lines  of  it  had  probably  been  laid  in  the  Louvre. 
There  was  a  small  easel,  bearing  a  small  canvas — a  quiet  English  land- 
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scape,  suitable  to  a  certain  feminine  fidelity  to  local  accidents  with  which 
it  was  rendered.  There  were  also  two  lay  figures,  plaster  casts  of  the 
Discobolus  and  of  the  Laocoon,  two  arm-chairs,  a  stool  in  front  of  the 
small  easel,  a  round  table,  on  which  were  several  books  and  a  vase  of 
fresh  flowers,  and  the  couch,  on  which  lay  the  mistress  of  all  these 
treasures.  Had  there  only  been  a  pipe-rack  by  the  fireplace  and  a  little 
more  litter,  nothing  would  have  been  wanting  to  what  was  almost  an 
affectation  of  the  artistic  proprieties.  The  lady  of  the  easels,  the  casts,  the 
chairs,  the  pictures,  the  books,  and  the  flowers  was  apparently  enjoying 
herself  very  much  in  doing  nothing  at  all. 

Well  might  she  be  content  to  do  nothing.  It  was  a  glorious  summer's 
morning.  The  window  was  thrown  wide  open,  and  through  it  streamed 
the  softened  hum  of  St.  Bavons,  the  whispered  smile  of  its  sunshine,  and 
the  buzz  of  its  bees — not  its  human  bees,  but  those  that  plunder  the 
stocks  and  wallflowers,  the  scent  of  which  every  now  and  then  perfumed 
the  sunshine.  It  was  service -time  in  the  cathedral,  and  the  sound  of  the 
anthem,  etherealized  by  distance  like  far-away  church  bells,  served  as  a 
sort  of  soul  to  the  every-day  life  without  and  within. 

So,  in  peace,  the  moments  and  the  minutes  glided  by,  until  the  parish 
steeple  of  St.  Catherine,  a  few  streets  away,  broke  into  its  familiar  chimes 
— a  light  and  lively  air  rung  out  in  quick  time,  as  if  the  common  voice  of 
all  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  St.  Bavons  for  three  hundred  years  and  more 
felt  bound  to  put  into  audible  sound  the  bright  side  of  to-day,  while  the 
undertone  of  the  cathedral  organ  added  a  subdued  and  solemn  bass  to 
the  melody  of  the  bells.  The  young  lady  on  the  couch  took  out  her 
watch — a  fanciful  piece  of  Geneva-work,  set  with  brilliants — and  followed 
its  hands  until  a  knock  came  to  the  street-door.  She  glanced  from  her 
watch  to  the  window,  and  threw  back  her  hair. 

"  Miss  Claudia,  may  I  come  in  ?  " 

The  door  of  the  room  was  standing  open,  and  a  young  man  was 
standing  at  the  door. 

Miss  Claudia  rose,  holding  out  her  hand  with  a  bright  smile,  and 
stepped  forward  to  meet  him.  She  was  lame. 


CHAPTER  II. 
PATIENT  AND  PHYSICIAN. 

"  MANY  greetings  to  you,  Doctor,"  said  Miss  Claudia  in  a  rich,  soft  voice, 
and  with  a  slight  foreign  accent,  which,  however,  had  in  it  no  southern 
sharpness. 

"  How  dare  you  get  up  from  your  sofa  without  first  asking  leave  ?" 
asked  the  visitor,  with  an  air  of  mock  authority,  and  taking  in  the  whole 
room  at  a  glance,  of  which  the  quickness  was  hidden  by  the  fact  of  his 
eyes  being  grey.  It  is  short-sighted,  dark-eyed  people  who  get  the  credit 
of  being  observant  ;  it  is  the  eyes  without  inner  light  that  really  observe. 
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"Ah,  I  sco  you  have  been  tolerably  obedient,  however;  and  that  means 
you  are  better." 

"  And  how  do  you  know  that,  pray,  Doctor  ?  How  do  you  know  that 
I  do  not  spend  my  time  in  running  up  and  down  stairs,  and  only  pretend 
to  be  down  when  you  come  in  ?  " 

"  In  that  case  I  should  have  to  suppose  you  only  pretended  to  be  ill. 
No,  it  is  clear  that  you  have  not  yet  fathomed  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
faculty." 

"  You  make  me  curious  ;  it  sounds  like  mesmerism." 
"  Don't  you   know  the  anecdote  of  Lavater,  or  some   other  great 
physiognomist?     He  looked  into  the  face  of  an  innkeeper,   and,  after 
studying  it  carefully,  informed  him  that  he  had  a  waiter  named  Peter, 
and  a  room  papered  with  yellow." 

"  By  looking  in  his  face  ?     Nonsense." 

"  I  did  not  say  by  looking  in  his  face,  Miss  Claudia.  I  said  after 
looking  in  his  face,  which  is  not  quite  the  same  thing.  He  astonished  the 
patient  considerably,  but  nothing  was  more  easy." 

"  How  ?     Please  tell  me ;  I  never  can  manage  riddles." 
' '  He  had  stayed  in  the  inn  a  year  or  two  before ;   so  it  was  only  a 
simple  exercise  of  memory,  after  all.     So  I  need  not  feel  your  pulse  to  tell 
me  that  you  have  been  obedient ;  I  need  only  look  at  that  easel.     If  you 
had  not  been  obedient,  that  picture  would  not  have  been  at  a  stand-still." 
Miss  Claudia  gave  a  gracious  smile. 

"  I  always  thought,"  she  said,  "  that  the  secret  of  medicine  was  more 
than  half  humbug.  So  now  I  may  say  so  on  your  authority." 

"  Not  quite.  You  must  wait  to  see  if  I  do  not  cure  you.  I  shall  not 
consider  myself  a  humbug  when  I  call  some  morning  and  find  you  hard  at 
work  again.  .  .  .  That  will  be  very  soon  now." 

The  young  Doctor  half  sighed.  Perhaps  he  was  thinking  of  having  to 
close  his  list  of  fees. 

"  Do  you  know,  though,"  said  the  patient  after  an  interval  of  con- 
sideration,— "  do  you  know  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I  shall  be  so  very 
glad  to  get  quite  well  ?" 

There  was  nothing  peculiar  in  the  tone  of  this  eccentric  observation, 
but  the  Doctor  seemed  to  prick  up  his  ears. 

"  Nonsense,  Miss  Brandt;  you  will  be  only  too  glad.  I  can  see  that 
you  are  already  longing  to  take  a  flight  out  of  the  window,  which  you  are 
quite  right  to  have  open  on  so  glorious  a  day." 

"Not  at  all.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  no  wings;  in  the  second 
place,  if  I  had,  I  am  much  too  heavy  for  them  to  carry  me ;  and  in  the 
third  place,  it  is  so  delightfully  quiet  here — I  get  the  essence  of  out-of- 
doors  without  any  of  the  trouble,  the  music  of  it  without  the  noise.  I 
always  used  to  hate  being  driven  out  for  a  walk,  even  when  I  was  a  child, 
and  used  rather  to  like  rainy  days,  so  that  I  could  amuse  myself  at  home 
in  my  own  way." 

"  I  hope  they  drove  you  out,  all  the  same  ?" 
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"  Most  cruelly  ;  and  I  liked  it  very  much  when  they  let  me  sit  down 
in  a  field  and  scribble  in  my  drawing-book.  Besides,  I  have  got  every- 
thing round  me  so  comfortably,  so  that  I  have  actually  come  to  feel 
myself  most  at  home  when  I  am  at  home.  I  suppose  you,  with  all  your 
activity,  think  me  a  dreadfully  lazy  kind  of  girl  ?" 

"  I  should,  certainly,  if  I  thought  you  were  describing  yourself 
properly." 

"  But  I  am.  I  can  read  novels,  and  I  can  think  a  little  and  dream  a 
great  deal,  and  tell  my  conscience  that  it  is  by  the  doctor's  orders.  I 
can't  go  out  to  parties  and  escape  from  everybody  but  my  very  particular 
friends,  and  even  those  I  can  get  rid  of  when  I  am  tired  of  them.  When 
I  am  well  I  shall  miss  quantities  of  things." 
"  For  instance  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  she  went  on,  disappointing  him  unconsciously. 
"  Your  doctor,  for  example  ?" 

"  Do  you  mean,  then,  quite  to  give  me  up  because  I  do  not  happen  to 
be  an  invalid  ?  People  meet  in  St.  Bavons  sometimes,  do  not  they  ?" 

"  I  hope  so,  with  all  my  heart.  But  do  you  know,  Miss  Claudia,  you 
put  me  into  a  terrible  temptation  to  keep  you  ill  ?" 

Miss  Brandt  turned  her  eyes  full  upon  her  doctor.  His  question 
might  have  been  a  mere  passing  compliment,  though  scarcely  belonging 
to  the  ordinary  course  of  a  medical  visit ;  but  she  did  not  think  so,  and 
her  cheeks  brightened  a  little,  in  a  perfectly  healthy  way.  Indeed,  for 
the  sake  of  strict  professional  propriety,  either  the  'patient  ought  to  have 
been  rather  more  ill,  or  the  physician  should  have  been  a  little  less  young : 
and  there  was  quite  sufficient  difference  between  the  handsome  and  rather 
Rubenesque  young  woman  and  the  grave-eyed  doctor  to  suggest  the  danger 
of  contrast  in  creating  sympathy. 

It  may  have  been  some  not  very  far-fetched  association  of  ideas  that 
made  him  ask  suddenly — 

1 '  But  how  is  Mr.  Brandt  ?     I  have  not  come  across  him  for  some  time." 
"  I  am  afraid  he  is  rather  worried — about  business,  I  mean." 
"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that." 

"  You  know  he  has  a  ship  named  after  me — the  Claudia  ?  She  ought 
to  have  arrived  at  New  York  at  least  three  months  ago,  and  she  has  not 
been  heard  of  since  she  sailed." 

"  Indeed  !  I  know  nothing  about  sea  matters  ;  but  if  she  is  not  safe, 
I  shall  really  begin  to  think  that  there  is  nothing  in  a  name." 

"  Only  think  how  terrible  if  she  was  caught  in  those  fearful  gales." 
"  Oh,  I  will  stake  my  reputation  on  the  safety  of  the  Claudia;  she 
has  fallen  on  her  legs  I  am  sure,  wherever  she  may  be." 

"  Then  she  has  not  followed  the  example  of  her  godmother.  I  wish 
I  had  managed  to  fall  on  mine." 

"  Well,  you  must  not  let  your  father  be  too  anxious.  I  should  like  to 
have  seen  him,  to  give  him  good  news  of  his  other  Claudia.  Besides,  I 
wanted  to  ask  him  a  question." 
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"Can  I  answer  it?" 

"  I  am  afraid  not ;  and  yet  perhaps  you  can.  Any  way,  I  will  tall 
3rou  the  story." 

"  A  story  ?  By  all  means.  I  have  just  been  reading  one,  and  it  has 
given  me  an  appetite." 

"  Oh,  mine  is  not  a  real  story,  only  a  description.  What  was  yours  ? 
Is  this  the  book  ?  But  it  looks  Greek  to  me." 

"  That  is  because  you  are  holding  it  upside  down.  I  wish  you  knew 
German,  Dr.  Vaughan.  It  is  really  disgraceful  that  you  should  know 
nothing  about  one  of  my  chief  worlds." 

"  It  is  indeed ;  I  will  begin  to  learn  it  jthis  very  day.  You  may  smile, 
Miss  Brandt,  but  I  mean  it  really." 

"  Keally  ?     I  should  be  so  glad.     But  your  sto^y  ?  " 

"  Did  I  not  tell  you  it  was  not  a  story  ?  " 

"  So  much  the  better.  So  begin.  Would  you  mind  reaching  me  that 
pencil  and  that  scrap  of  paper  ?  My  hands  always  help  my  ears.  Thank 
you ;  I'm  quite  ready  now." 

"  I  am  quite  ashamed,  after  all  this  preparation.  You  must  know 
then,  Miss  Brandt,  that  when  I  first  came  to  St.  Bavons " 


CHAPTER  HI. 
GrAANO. 

WHEN  Harold  Vaughan  first  came  to  St.  Bavons,  all  that  was  known 
about  him  by  that  ancient  city  was  that  he  was  a  general  practitioner  who 
wrote  after  his  name,  on  a  brand-new  brass  plate,  the  letters  M.D.  He 
had  bought  no  man's  practice,  and  at  the  expiration  of  a  year  all  that 
St.  Bavons  knew  of  him  may  be  summed  up  in  precisely  the  same  words. 
He  was  a  young  man  of  about  eight- and- twenty,  looking  older  than  his 
age,  grave  and  gentlemanlike  in  manner,  regular  in  his  habits,  who  made 
little  or  no  effort  to  mix  in  good  society,  none  whatever  to  mix  in  bad, 
spent  very  little  money,  and  gave  his  time  to  professional  study.  His 
acquaintances  were  all  of  the  masculine  gender,  and  were  made  up  of 
those,  necessarily  few  enough  in  a  provincial  town,  who  were  willing  to 
share  his  sole  dissipation — sitting  up  very  late  at  night  in  order  to  talk 
about  everything  in  the  universe  and  a  great  many  things  that  are  out  of 
it.  Gradually  he  formed  round  him  a  small  clique  of  men — some  of  his 
own  age,  some  rather  older — who  regarded  him  as  an  intellectual  head- 
centre,  and,  affecting  or  feeling  a  contempt  for  all  the  pursuits  of  their 
less  enlightened  companions,  treated  human  life  as  if  to  speculate  accord- 
ing to  strict  logic  in  a  cloud  of  tobacco  at  one  in  the  morning  were  the 
whole  end  of  man  as  well  as  of  the  day.  At  last,  in  one  or  two  quarters 
Dr.  Vaughan  began  to  have  an  evil  reputation.  One  or  two  young  men, 
coming  home  at  unconscionable  hours  in  the  morning,  excused  themselves 
on  the  ground  of  having  been  with  Dr.  Vaughan — a  reason  naturally  not 
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considered  as  sufficient.  Fathers  and  mothers  of  respectable  families  in 
a  place  like  St.  Bavons  have  an  invincible  tendency  to  associate  dis- 
reputable hours  with  disreputable  things,  and  will  not  believe  that  mischief 
and  the  hours  of  mischief  are  separable.  Besides,  "  to  have  been  at 
Vaughan's"  was  too  convenient  an  excuse  not  to  be  sometimes  used 
unfairly;  so  that  the  young  doctor  often  had  the  credit  of  being  the 
sharer  or  ringleader  in  dissipations  of  which  he  never  dreamed.  Then 
uncongenial  spirits  occasionally  strayed  into  his  little  society. 

One  was  a  certain  black  sheep  of  a  merchant's  clerk,  of  good 
education,  intellectual  tastes,  and  a  fair  share  of  brains— a  fish  out  of 
water  in  a  dull  provincial  town — who  liked  occasionally  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  his  nightly  wanderings  by  dropping  in  for  an  evening  at  the 
Doctor's,  the  only  place  open  to  him  where  he  could  be  quiet  without  being 
bored.  His  occasional  society  did  not  improve  the  character  of  the  Doctor's 
rooms,  especially  as  his  departure  occasionally  led  some  of  those  who  left 
with  him  to  finish  the  night  elsewhere.  He  was  named  Luke  Goldrick. 

Another  was  a  curate  of  St.  Catherine's,  who  had  once  been  brought 
in  by  an  inconsiderate  admirer  of  Dr.  Vaughan.  He  did  not  seem  to  do 
otherwise  than  enjoy  himself,  but  he  never  returned ;  and  it  was  after  his 
visit  that  these  meetings  obtained  the  repute,  in  certain  circles,  as  forming 
part  of  an  organized  system  for  corrupting  the  youth  of  St.  Bavons  and 
filling  their  heads  with  dangerous  and  sceptical  ideas. 

A  third  was  a  man  who  only  came  to  St.  Bavons  on  business  every 
now  and  then,  and  being  a  collector  and  retailer  of  good  stories,  had  not 
failed  to  discover  an  unworked  audience  for  them  ready  made  to  his 
hands ;  while  a  fourth,  the  junior  partner  in  a  firm  of  attorneys,  had  a 
thundering  bass  voice,  which  he  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  displaying  in  all 
his  glory.  These  were  only  chance  visitors,  but  the  effect  was  to  produce 
all  the  outward  signs  of  the  loudest  joviality,  not  the  less  marked  for  being 
exceptional,  or  for  being  heard  in  the  dead  silence  of  universal  bed-time. 

In  effect  there  grew  up  a  belief,  on  the  part  of  all  who  cared  to  know, 
that  Dr.  Vaughan  was  a  perverter  of  the  youth  of  St.  Bavons,  leading 
them  into  habits  of  drinking,  gaming,  infidelity,  and  every  kind  of  dissi- 
pation and  debauchery.  Not  a  card  was  ever  seen  in  his  rooms ;  no  one 
ever  left  them  less  steadily  than  he  came  in ;  while  the  conversation  and 
expression  of  opinions,  if  unrestrained,  was  always  kept  within  reasonable 
bounds.  Its  fault  was  an  affectation  of  superiority ;  and  there  were  at 
least  a  hundred  respectable  tables  in  the  city  where  the  after-dinner  talk 
would  have  borne  verbal  reporting  far  less  than  that  of  the  friends  of 
Dr.  Vaughan. 

It  need  hardly  be  said,  therefore,  that  patients  were  not  attracted  by 
the  brass  plate,  in  spite  of  all  the  energy  of  wash-leather,  and  that  the  new 
doctor,  as  a  doctor,  remained  unknown.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
reader  should  share  the  ignorance  of  the  people  of  St.  Bavons.  The 
doctor  himself,  though  by  no  means  egotistical,  never  sought  to  hide  his 
antecedents  from  any  one  who  carefl  to  know  them ;  at  least  so  much  of 
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them  as  he  knew,  for  the  child  is  indeed  wise  who  knows  his  autobiography 
from  the  beginning. 

One  autumn  evening  the  wind  was  blowing  more  roughly  even  than 
usual  over  the  high,  flat  table-land  that  looks  down  upon  and  over  one  of 
the  richest  plains  in  all  England.  It  whistled  through  the  short,  dry 
grass  as  if  to  shave  yet  more  closely  the  barren  downs  already  left  almost 
bare  by  the  black-faced  flocks  they  had  to  feed.  Where  the  cold  wind 
was  blowing  now,  it  was  always  windy  and  always  cold ;  and  no  wonder, 
for  there  was  nothing  but  a  line  of  low  walls,  built  roughly  of  unhewn 
stone,  to  keep  the  wind  from  even  the  most  shorn  of  lambs.  Trees  were 
conspicuous  for  their  absence,  and  so  were  houses.  All  that  was  to  be 
seen  of  the  presence  of  man  was  a  succession  of  shallow  stone  quarries 
along  one  side  of  a  road  that  reached  across  the  downs  as  straight  as  if  it 
had  been  driven  by  Caesar's  legions,  as  indeed  it  may  have  been. 

It  was  afternoon,  or  rather  early  evening,  and  the  scud,  flying  rapidly 
across  the  grey-blue  of  the  sky,  was  being  followed  by  slower  and  heavier 
clouds.  It  was  neither  place  nor  weather  for  a  dog,  or  for  any  one  indeed 
who  was  not  near  home,  and  to  be  near  any  kind  of  home  seemed  out  of 
the  question.  But  there  are  people  in  the  world  who  are  lucky  if  they 
have  to  tramp  along  the  roads  in  nothing  worse  than  dogs'  weather.  The 
woman  now  passing  by  the  quarries  must  be  one  of  them. 

She  is  no  common-looking  vagrant  either;  yet  a  vagrant  she  must 
be,  for  she  is  no  countrywoman.  She  strides  along  as  though  used  to 
walking,  and  almost  with  the  free  stride  of  a  man,  the  more  easily  as  her 
skirts  are  drawn  up  nearly  to  her  knees.  She  is  tall  and  meagre,  but 
broad-shouldered  and  strong :  her  dress — a  voluminous  dark- blue  cloak 
and  straw-bonnet — plain,  but  of  good  material  and  whole.  Her  face  is 
that  of  a  plain  woman  of  about  middle  age,  with  harsh,  high  features, 
dark  complexion,  dark  grizzled  hair,  and  dark,  keen  eyes.  She  goes 
straight  forward,  only  occasionally  glancing  to  right  and  left,  but  never  at 
the  threatening  sky.  Her  arms  held  something  folded  tightly  in  her 
cloak — plainly  a  child  from  the  way  she  carried  it,  but  not  from  any  other 
visible  sign. 

After  a  long  straight  mile  or  two,  during  which  the  clouds  had  been 
gathering  more  thickly,  and  the  wind  had  risen  into  a  continued  howl  as 
it  struggled  against  her,  she  arrived  at  a  sign-post  where  the  road  was 
crossed  by  another,  not  so  smooth  or  broad.  Here  she  paused,  as  if 
considering  her  way.  She  did  not  look  at  the  sign-post,  however,  though 
its  directions  were  plain  to  read.  Going  to  the  right-hand  edge  of  the 
road,  she  stooped  down  and  examined  the  ground  with  her  eyes. 

After  a  little  groping,  she  found  three  small  twigs  tied  together  with 
an  end  of  string,  and  kept  with  a  stone  from  being  blown  away  or  dis- 
turbed. She  did  not  touch  them,  however,  but  rose  up  again  and  struck 
into  one  of  the  cross-roads,  which  led  slightly  downhill. 

At  first  it  descended  very  slightly  indeed ;  then  it  began  to  become 
broken,  rough,  and  deep-rutted,  and  then  steeper.  The  table-land,  flat  as 
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it  is,  is  broken  here  and  there  by  bottoms,  over  which  the  eye  passes  in 
taking  a  distant  view,  and  this  was  one  of  them.  The  wind  also  swept 
over  it,  leaving  it  sheltered;  but  of  course,  for  the  same  reason,  the 
darkness  came  on  more  quickly. 

What  she  came  to  next  will  be  easily  conjectured  by  those  who,  in  the 
little  bundle  of  twigs,  have  already  recognized  what  is  termed  Gaano. 

This  was  in  England.  But  if  you  travel  over  the  steppes  of  Russia, 
over  the  plains  of  Hungary  or  Poland,  through  Spain,  Germany  or  Sweden, 
even  through  Persia  or  Tartary,  you  may  find  the  same  thing  called  by  the 
same  strange  word — unless  indeed  it  is  called  Patron.  It  is  to  be  looked 
for  where  roads  diverge  :  and  when  found  you  may  know  yourself  to  be 
not  far  from  those  who  laid  it  there  and  to  whom  the  name  belongs.  Had 
this  woman  been  a  thousand  miles  away  she  would  have  looked  for  and 
directed  her  course  by  the  same  sign,  so  meaningless  to  uninitiated  eyes 
even  if  observed. 

The  glow  of  a  large  fire  shone  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  bottom,  where 
grew  also  a  few  ragged  and  weather-beaten  fir-trees.  As  she  approached 
nearer,  she  gave  a  long,  low  whistle,  answered  by  a  lurcher  that  bounded 
towards  her  with  a  sullen  and  angry  growl  and  by  a  gruff  voice  that  called 
back  the  dog  roughly.  But  she  had  herself  pacified  the  watch- dog,  who 
contented  himself  with  leaping  up  as  if  curious  about  her  burden. 

She  soon  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  low  tent,  beside  which  was  an 
old  cart,  while  a  shaggy-looking  donkey  was  looking  for  thistles  hard  by. 
The  owner  of  the  dog,  an  ill-conditioned  middle-aged  man  with  black 
eyes,  yellow  face  and  rough  beard,  was  stretched  on  his  back  by  the  fire 
smoking  a  short  black  clay  pipe.  Over  the  embers  hung  the  inevitable 
pot  from  its  improvised  tripod,  and  gave  forth  a  steaming  promise  of  good 
things  brewing  within. 

The  man,  without  touching  his  pipe,  pulled  himself  together,  and 
stared.  She  might  pass  in  the  twilight  for  a  farmer's  wife  :  and  the  con- 
science of  a  wanderer  who  is  about  to  sup  on  poultry  is  not  apt  to  be  very 
clear  towards  farmers'  wives.  So  to  stare  in  silence  and  let  her  pass  by 
was,  perhaps,  the  best  thing  he  could  do. 

But  she  did  not  pass  by.  She  brought  herself  face  to  face  with  the 
man,  who  brought  himself  to  his  elbow. 

"  Romana.  Na  hi  tut  yaka?"  she  asked,  in  a  sharp  tone.  The 
words  sounded  strange  in  English  air ;  but  the  man  understood  them  to 
mean,  "  Have  you  no  eyes  ?  " 

There  is  always  one  moment  at  which  the  self- consciousness  of  a  child 
is  born.  Generally  it  wakes  but  for  that  one  moment,  and  in  the  next  be- 
comes dormant  again,  perhaps  for  years.  But  that  moment,  so  Harold 
Vaughan  used  to  maintain  after  midnight,  is  always  remembered  even  if  it 
comes  years  before  the  intellectual  life  fairly  sets  in.  It  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  for  children  to  remember  some  scene,  or  word,  or  face  from  so 
early  an  age  as  to  make  such  an  effort  of  memory  seem  impossible,  and  to 
be  set  down  as  a  caprice  of  imagination  or  as  a  confused  dream.  The 
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fire,  the  dog,  and  the  old  man  with  the  yellow  face  made  up  the  first 
picture  in  the  life  of  Harold  Vaughan. 

"  Dzivo  /"  exclaimed  the  man.  "Kohn'hi?  Kuhii  kamaha  ?  Han 
amende  ?  Na  fasti  meishanyum.  Tarn  'hi  questo. — Sunta  1 "  he  called  out 
loudly,  "  Af  avri  I  na  fasti  sunalha  ?  " 

It  may  be  well  supposed  that  the  sudden  flash  that  brought  its  first 
ray  of  life  to  the  child's  mind  and  brought  it  into  contact  with  the  outer 
world  did  not  carry  the  meaning  of  unknown  tongues,  even  dream  wise, 
into  its  once  more  sleeping  soul.  To  the  nurse  they  meant 

"  Wonderful!  What's  up  ?  What  do  you  want  ?  You  are  one  of 
us  ?  I  did  not  make  you  out.  But  it's  all  right.  Sunta  !  Come  out ! 
Can't  you  hear?" 

Apparently,  however,  Sunta  could  hear  well  enough ;  at  all  events  a 
woman  came  out  of  the  tent,  who  might,  to  all  appearance,  have  been 
the  man's  twin  sister.  She  was  just  as  ill-conditioned,  just  as  yellow,  and 
just  as  black-eyed.  But,  while  he  was  dressed  in  ragged  velveteen  and 
corduroys,  as  if  he  were  a  gamekeeper  turned  poacher,  she  was  set  off  in 
all  the  glory  of  a  scarlet  hood,  thrown  back  from  her  coal-black  hair,  and 
a  pair  of  earrings  that  looked  like  gold. 

As  the  scene  died  from  the  child's  mind  into  nothingness,  and  the 
strange  Eastern- sounding  words  no  longer  rested  even  for  a  moment  in 
his  ears,  there  is  no  need  to  continue  the  talk  of  these  three  in  their  own 
jargon.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  they  might  have  conversed  as  safely  in 
a  room  full  of  listeners  as  among  the  barren  hills.  For  those  who  speak 
their  tongue  walls  have  no  ears. 

The  visitor  sat  down  gravely  by  the  fire,  while  the  man  re-lighted  his 
pipe  in  the  ashes,  and  Sunta  stirred  the  contents  of  the  pot  with  a  long 
ladle.  Then  she  laid  the  child  in  her  lap,  so  that  it  might  be  seen  plainly. 

"  You  wonder  who  I  am,"  she  said.  "You  see  what  I  am — a  good 
Romani  like  yourselves.  I  have  come  from  far  to  find  the  tents.  But 
this  is  a  strange  child.  See  here — he  has  flaxen  hair  and  blue  eyes." 

Sunta  looked  at  the  poor  little  sleeping  thing,  and  touched  its  face 
slightly  with  her  slender  fingers. 

"It  is  not  yours  then?  Ah!  it  is  of  some  Reiah,  some  gentleman. 
That  is  plain  to  see." 

"  You  are  right — it  is  the  child  of  a  gentleman." 

"It  is  a  pretty  child,  and  big  and  strong,  too.  But  go  your  way, 
sister.  My  man  is  but  just  out  of  gaol." 

"  You  think  I'm  followed,  maybe  ?  Not  I.  Look  at  its  clothes— all 
real  lace  :  they  sell  it  like  that  for  a  guinea  a  yard.  And  look  at  the 
coral — real  gold  :  that  would  look  well  round  your  throat,  miri  pen  ! " 

The  man  was  enjoying  his  pipe  in  silence,  but  his  filmy  eyes  seemed 
to  listen  instead  of  his  ears. 

"And  only  think — there's  no  one  to  offer  a  reward.  Would  I  speak 
lies  to  my  own  people  ?  ,  I  am  the  only  one  in  the  world  that  knows  of 
this  child." 
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The  woman  shook  her  head. 

"  It's  ill  meddling  with  these  things,"  she  said.  "  They  say  the  law's 
harder  on  the  kinchin  lay  than  used  to  be." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Sunta,"  growled  the  man.  "  What  do  you  know 
about  the  law  ?  So  that's  real  lace  ?  and  real  gold  ?  It's  a  bonny  child." 

"  As  real  as  real.  And  look — there's  legs  and  shoulders  for  you.  It's 
a  bonny  child,  and  will  be  a  bonny  man.  Hear  it,  how  strong  it  cries ! 
Listen,  miri  pen — there's  many  a  man  and  wife  this  day  without  chick  or 
child  that  would  pay  a  hundred  guineas  in  good  red  gold  for  one  that  was 
but  half  as  bonny,  and  crowed  but  haK  as  loud.  And  a  boy,  too  !  " 

"  I  know  my  sister  would  not  speak  lies  to  her  own  people,"  said 
Sunta,  with  a  deepening  look  of  cunning  in  her  eyes.  "  Why,  then,  does 
not  my  sister  sell  the  little  Reiah  if  she  knows  the  way  ?  " 

"  Why  do  not  I  ?  Because  I  hate  the  Euro  brat !  Because  I  would 
not  soil  my  hands  with  the  gold  it  would  bring — because  I  would  crush  the 
life  out  of  it  if  I  dared.  Ah  !  I  am  a  good  Ron  ...  and  I  love  many 
things  beyond  gold.  Listen,  my  sister — would  you  !,aL.e  gold  to  be 
avenged  ?  What  is  taught  us  by  our  fathers  ?  "  ^lie  wenfon  passionately. 
"  «  Be  faithful  to  thy  people  :  wed  not  with  the  stranger.'  What  did  they 
in  old  time  to  the  law-breaker  ?  They  burned  her  with  fire." 

Incoherent  as  were  her  words,  their  sudden  energy  awed  her  two 
hearers,  who  were  probably  not  much  in  the  habit  of  looking  for  connection 
of  ideas.  It  was  enough  for  them  that  she  had  a  motive  with  which  they 
could  sympathize,  for  there  is  no  untamed  race,  however  degraded  it  may 
be,  that  does  not  consider  vengeance  to  be  tainted  by  gain.  A  profitable 
vendetta  is  a  refinement  of  civilization. 

She  was  no  common  wandering  gipsy,  that  was  plain,  though  so 
familiar  with  their  language  and  their  ways.  Though  obviously  of  humble 
rank,  unrefined  in  speech  and  coarse  in  appearance,  to  them  she  was  a 
lady,  if  only  for  her  clothes'  sake ;  and  thus,  being  at  the  same  time  one 
of  themselves  and  eloquent  in  their  own  style,  gifted  with  a  right  to 
rule.  It  was  from  such  as  she  that  the  wandering  tribes  used  to  choose 
their  queens. 

"  My  sister,"  she  went  on,  "  what  would  you  do  to  the  child  of  him 
who  wronged  you  ?  Would  you  sell  it  even  for  a  thousand  pounds  ?  " 

The  other  exchanged  a  single  glance,  while  the  child,  awakened  and 
frightened  by  his  nurse's  energy,  began  to  cry  more  loudly  than  before. 
She  made  no  attempt  to  soothe  it,  but  looked  towards  Sunta  with  com- 
manding eyes.  Then  the  man  sat  up,  and  the  child,  seeing  his  hideous 
face  through  the  firelight,  covered  its  eyes,  but  became  cowed  into  silence. 

"Hi  questo — it  is  well,"  he  said,  nodding  across  to  his  wife.  "  E 
rani  na  kamela  rupa — the  lady  does  not  care  for  any  money." 

So  Sunta  put  out  her  arms  and  took  the  child.  It  was  not  without  a 
struggle  on  its  part,  but  Sunta's  arms  were  strong. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 
WHAT  AUNT  SARAH  LEFT  FOR  DOLLY. 


OR  an  hour  Frank  kept 
watch  alone  in  the  empty 
rooms  below.  The  doctor 
had  come  and  gone.  He 
said,  as  they  knew  he 
would,  that  all  was  over, 
there  was  nothing  more  to 
be  done  for  Sarah  Francis. 
Frank  had  been  for  the 
doctor.  He  had  sent  a 
telegram  to  Mrs.  Palmer, 
then  he  came  back  and 
waited  below  in  the  twilight 
room,  cut  of  which  the 
mistress  was  gone  for  ever. 
When  death  enters  a 
house  there  is  a  moment's 
silence,  then  comes  the 
silent  tumult  that  follows 
death,  everybody  scared 
and  bustling  to  the  door, 
acquaintances  leave  their 
own  namep  on  bits  of  paste- 
board, friends  write  notes,  relations  encamp  in  the  dining-room,  the  pale 
faces  of  the  living  come  and  look  at  the  place  out  of  which  a  life  has 
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passed  away.  Servants  come  and  go,  busied  with  the  fussy  paraphernalia. 
It  means  kindness  and  honour  to  the  dead,  but  it  seems  all  contrived  to 
make  sorrow  grotesque  and  horrible  instead  of  only  sorrowful. 

When  the  rush  of  strangers  and  of  neighbours  came,  it  jpushed  in 
between  Frank  and  the  solemn  silence  up  above.  "  How  had  he  come 
there?"  they  asked  him.  "What  had  the  doctor  said?"  "How  old 
was  Lady  Sarah  ?"  "Was  it  known  how  things  were  left?"  Then 
Frank  heard  Mrs.  Morgan  sending  out  for  black- edged  paper  in  a 
whisper,  and  he  started  up  and  left  them,  for  it  all  jarred  upon  him  and 
he  could  bear  it  no  longer. 

He  went  up  and  stood  for  a  minute  at  the  door  of  the  room  where  he 
had  left  Dolly  in  her  'first  burst  of  grief.  At  the  moment  the  door 
opened  softly,  and  Marker  came  out.  Frank  turned  away,  but  in  that 
instant  he  saw  it  all  again.  The  light  had  passed  away,  but  some  stars 
were  shining  through  a  mist,  and  Dolly  was  kneeling  in  the  silver  shadow, 
with  a  pale  upturned  face. 

There  was  no  sound.  As  Frank  walked  away  he  thought  of  two 
peaceful  faces  in  that  upper  chamber.  Death  might  be  in  that  room,  but 
sorrow  waited  abashed  for  a  time  in  the  presence  of  the  Peace  of  Peace. 

Alas !  though  Dolly's  friend  was  faithful  and  strong,  and  would  gladly 
have  saved  her  from  all  sorrow  and  wiped  all  tears  from  her  eyes,  it  was 
in  vain  he  wished  her  good  wishes  ;  poor  Dolly's  cup  that  day  was  filled 
to  the  very  brim  with  a  draught  more  bitter  than  she  knew  of  as  she 
knelt  in  that  silent  room. 

The  sun  had  set  upon  a  day  long  to  be  remembered,  when  a  great 
victory  was  won.  Since  mid- day  the  guns  had  been  thundering  along 
the  heights,  the  waters  of  the  Alma  were  crimson  in  the  sunset.  The 
long  day  was  over  now,  the  heights  were  won,  the  dreadful  guns  were 
silent ;  but  all  that  night  men  were  awake  and  at  work  upon  the  battle- 
field, sailors  from  the  fleet  and  others  bringing  help  to  the  wounded, 
carrying  them  to  the  shore,  and  burying  the  dead. 

*  #  #  :£  # 

They  laid  Lady  Sarah  in  her  grave  one  quiet  autumn  day,  and  came 
away  silently.  The  blinds  were  drawn  up  when  they  got  back  to  Church 
House,  all  the  windows  were  open,  the  people  who  had  not  loved  her 
came  and  went  freely  now ;  it  struck  Dolly  strangely  to  hear  Mrs.  Palmer 
calling  Julie  over  the  stairs.  There  was  a  little  water-colour  of  Lady 
Sarah  in  her  youth,  with  a  dislocated  arm  and  a  harp,  that  George  and 
Dolly  had  often  laughed  over  together.  Now,  as  she  took  it  down  from 
the  niche  by  the  window  in  the  oak  room,  a  sudden  burst  of  longing  tears 
came  raining  over  her  hands  and  the  glass,  dimming  the  simpering  lady 
in  water-colours.  Dolly  felt  at  that  minute  how  much  she  would  have 
given  to  have  had  a  fuller  explanation  with  her  aunt.  A  complete  clearing 
up  between  them  had  never  come  in  words,  and  yet  the  look  of  Lady 
Sarah's  tender  eyes  following  her  about  the  room,  the  clasp  of  that  silent 
hand  seemed  to  say,  "I  understand,  I  trust  you,  more  plainly  than 
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words.     I  have  done  as  you  wished,"  she  had  said.     Was  George  for- 
given too  ? 

And  now  at  least  there  were  no  more  hidden  things  between  them, 
and  all  was  peace  in  that  troubled  life.  It  seemed  hard  to  Dolly  at  this 
parting  time  to  be  separated  from  the  two  she  most  loved — from  Robert 
and  from  George — who  would  have  shared  her  grief.  Her  long  watch 
had  told  upon  her  strength  and  spirits  ;  every  sound  made  her  start,  and 
seemed  the  harbinger  of  bad  news.  She  had  a  longing  fancy,  of  which 
John  Morgan  told  Frank  one  day  :  she  wanted  to  go  off  to  the  East,  to 
bo  allowed  to  nurse  her  brother  on  the  spot,  and  she  would  learn  as  others 
had  done  if  need  be.  John  Morgan  spoke  of  a  friend,  Mrs.  Fane,  who 
had  a  home  for  training  nurses  ;  .would  he  not  take  her  there  one  day  ? 
John  Morgan  agreed  to  take  Dolly  to  Mrs.  Fane's  if  she  wished  it.  He  was 
glad  to  do  anything  she  told  him,  but  as  for  her  scheme,  they  were  all 
opposed  to  it.  She  was  not  strong  enough  to  bear  much  fatigue.  And 
so,  as  the  kindest  people  do,  they  condemned  her  to  ease,  to  rest  of  body, 
to  wearing  trouble  of  mind. 

"  We  should  have  her  laid  up,  sir,  if  we  let  her  go,"  said  John 
Morgan ;  "  and  she  is  a  good  girl,  and  has  promised  to  wait  patiently 
until  she  hears  from  George.  Robert,  I  am  sure,  would  greatly  dis- 
approve of  such  a  plan." 

"I  have  been  thinking  of  going  to  the  East  myself,"  said  Frank, 
who  had  made  up  his  mind  for  abojut  two  seconds.  "  Some  men  I  know 
are  taking  out  stores  in  a  yacht,  and  want  me  to  join  them.  If  you  see 
Miss  Vanborough — I  never  see  her — will  you  tell  her  I  am  going,  and 
will  find  out  her  brother  .  .  .?" 

"  You  had  better  tell  her  yourself,"  said  John  Morgan.  "  I  am  sure 
she  would  like  to  know  it  from  you."  Frank  only  shook  his  head. 

Frank  Raban  used  to  come  to  Church  House  every  day ;  he  saw  Sir 
Thomas,  who  had  come  up  ;  he  saw  Mrs.  Palmer  ;  but,  except  once,  he 
never  saw  Dolly.  Sometimes  he  could  hear  her  step  turn  at  the  door, 
once  he  saw  her  black  dress  as  she  walked  away.  One  day,  having  gone 
upstairs,  summoned  by  Mrs.  Palmer,  he  looked  through  a  window  and 
caught  sight  of  Dolly  in  the  distance,  sitting  wrapped  in  a  shawl,  on 
the  bench  at  the  garden-end  alone  by  the  pond  wheje  she  and  George 
used  to  go  together.  She  knew  Raban  was  in  the  house.  She  waited 
there  until  he  was  gone. 

What  strange  feeling  was  it  that  made  her  avoid  Frank  Raban  of  all 
the  people  that  came  to  the  house  ?  Was  she  not  generous  enough  to 
forget  what  had  passed  that  day  by  the  fountain  ? 

"  You  are  quite  cold,  my  dear  child,"  said  her  mother,  when  Dolly 
came  in  pale  and  shivering  ;  "  Why  did  you  not  come  in  before  ?  " 

She  had  asked  herself  that  very  question  that  day.  It  was  one  she 
could  not  answer.  It  was  no  want  of  trust  in  him,  no  want  of  gratitude 
for  her  kindness,  that  made  her  unkind.  This  much  she  told  herself. 
She  acted  by  an  instinct,  and  she  was  right  to  follow  it.  She  belonged  to 
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Robert.  She  tad  deliberately  given  him  her  word,  her  love,  her  trust. 
It  was  'not  a  half  fidelity,  a  half  love  that  she  had  promised,  and  she 
would  be  true  to  her  word  and  to  herself.  Only  it  seemed  to  be  her  fate, 
and  to  come  round  again  and  again  in  her  life,  short  as  it  was,  that  what 
she  loved  should  be  at  variance  with  what  she  felt ;  that,  loving  truth,  and 
longing  for  one  simple  and  uncomplicated  response  and  sympathy,  she 
found  herself  hesitating,  fearing  to  look  forward,  living  from  day  to  day 
with  a  secret  consciousness  of  something  that  she  would  not  face. 

This  was  the  saddest  time  of  Dolly's  life.  Brighter  days  were  to 
come ;  hotirs  that  she  had  not  yet  dreamt  of  were  in  store  for  her ;  but 
the  present  was  cold  and  drear :  and  though  chill  winds  of  spring  help 
to  ripen  a  heart  for  happiness  in  later  life  as  well  as  the  warm  summer 
rays,  Dolly  could  not  know  this  yet. 

One  thing  remained  to  be  done.  It  interested  no  one  less  than  those 
principally  concerned.  Lady  Sarah's  will  was  to  be  read  ;  and  Frank 
received  a  note  from  Mr.  Tapeall,  inviting  him  to  come  to  Church  House 
at  a  certain  time.  To-day,  thanks  to  the  lawyer's  letter,  he  met  Dolly  at 
last.  She  was  coming  downstairs  as  he  was  crossing  the  hall.  Her  black 
dress  made  her  look  older,  more  stately.  She  seemed  to  him  to  change  every 
time  he  met  her  now ;  and  yet  when  she  spoke  she  was  herself  again. 
She  smiled  a  little,  gave  him  her  hand.  She  seemed  inclined  to  say 
something,  but  she  stopped  short,  and  walked  on  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  the  others  were  already  waiting.  The  Morgans  were  there,  and 
Bhoda,  all  sitting  silently  round  the  room. 

It  was  a  dull  and  dismal  afternoon  :  the  rain  splashed,  the  sky  came 
down  in  gray,  vapourous  glooms  ;  the  red  tape  was  the  most  cheerful 
thing  in  the  room.  Mr.  Tapeall  sat  untying  his  parcels  at  the  table  ;  Sir 
Thomas,  with  a  silver  pencil-case  and  crossed  legs,  was  prepared  to  listen 
attentively,  and  make  notes,  if  necessary.  Mr.  Tapeall  looked  round. 
"  We  are  all  here,"  he  said,  drawing  in  his  chair.  "It  is  unfortunate 
that  Admiral  Palmer  should  not  have  been  able  to  arrive  in  time." 

As  Mr.  Tapeall  looked  round,  Mrs.  Palmer  replied,  with  a  languid 
shrug,  "We  are  used  to  do  without  him,  Mr.  Tapeall.  I  had  proposed 
that  he  should  meet  me  at  Paris,  but  of  course  he  makes  his  usual  diffi- 
culties. What  a  climate!"  she  said.  "Just  look  at  the  atmosphere  ! 
And  yet  the  Admiral  wishes  to  keep  us  in  this  dreadful  country !  " 

"  Dear  Philippa,  this  is  not  the  moment.  If  you  will  kindly  listen  Jo  our 
excellent — to  Mr.  Tapeall,"  Sir  Thomas  began,  in  his  oratorical  voice. 

Mrs.  Palmer  put  on  the  resigned  air,  and  murmured  something  about 
the  climate,  with  an  expressive  glance  at  the  window  ;  Dolly  sat  listen- 
ing, looking  down,  and  quite  silent ;  Frank  thought  of  the  first  time  he 
had  seen  her  sitting  by  the  fire  ;  Mr.  Tapeall  began.  "  Lady  Sarah  had 
intended  to  execute  a  more  formal  document,  which  I  have  had  prepared 
from  the  memorandum  in  my  possession,"  said  he,  "  of  which  I  will, 
with  your  permission,  at  once  proceed  to  read  the  contents." 

And  so  in  the  silence,  by  Mr.  Tapeall's  voice,  Sarah  Francis  spoke 
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for  tho  last  time  in  a  strange  jargon  that  in  her  lifetime  she  bad  never 
used.  All  her  tenements,  messuages,  all  her  personal  properties,  monies 
invested  in  Government  securities ;  her  house  at  Kensington,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex ;  her  house  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  parish  of  Pebbles- 
thwaite  ;  all  her  landed  securities,  her  foreign  bonds  and  scrip,  &c.,  <fec., 
she  left  to  her  nephew,  George  Francis  Yanborough,  of  All  Saints'  Col- 
lego,  Cambridge,  for  himself  and  his  heirs  and  assignees.  If  he  should 
die  without  heirs  or  a  will,  it  was  to  revert  to  Dorothea  Jane  Yanborough, 
of  Church  House,  in  the  parish  of  Kensington,  to  whom  she  left  her 
blessing,  and,  at  the  said  Dorothea's  own  wish,  nothing  but  the  picture 
in  the  dining-room,  as  a  token  of  affection,  confidence,  and  most  loving 
remembrance,  and  her  trinkets.  There  were  also  legacies  : — 250/.  to  the 
Eev.  John  Morgan  ;  275  J.  to  Frank  Raban,  Esq. ;  and,  to  Philippa's  utter 
amazement  and  surprise,  the  sum  of  5,000/.  to  Philippa,  the  wife  of 
Admiral  Hawtrey  Palmer,  which  was  to  revert  to  Dolly  at  her  mother's 
death.  There  wore  legacies  to  Marker  and  old  Sam.  Mr.  Tapeall  and 
Frank  Raban  were  appointed  trustees  and  executors. 

"  But  the  will  is  not  signed,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  making  a  note. 

"  The  memorandum  is  signed  and  attested,"  said  Mr.  Tapeall.  "  Lady 
Sarah  had  proposed  making  me  sole  trustee,  but  to  that  I  objected  ;  she 
then  suggested  Mr.  Raban.  Each  person  present  seemed  going  on  with  a 
separate  train  of  thought,  as  I  ventured  to  point  out  to  her  ladyship." 

"  I  quite  understand,"  said  Dolly,  starting  up  and  looking  suddenly 
bright  and  beaming.  "  I  am  so  glad,"  she  said,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"My  dear  child,  we  deeply  feel  for  you,"  said  Mrs.  Morgan,  stepping 
forward  with  a  heavy  foot. 

Raban  too  glanced  rather  anxiously ;  but  he  was  reassured  :  there  was 
no  mistaking  the  look  of  relief  and  content  in  the  girl's  face.  It  was  as 
if  her  aunt  had  spoken  ;  a  sign  to  Dolly  that  she  had  forgiven  the  past ; 
and  George  must  come  home  now,  he  must  be  happy  now ;  all  was  as  she 
wished,  his  long  disgrace  was  over ;  she  clasped  her  two  hands  together. 

Mr.  Tapeall  continued — "The  whole  thing  has  been  complicated  by 
previous  trusts  and  claims,  making  it  desirable  that  the  estate  should  be 
administered  by  a  business  man.  This  was  Lady  Sarah's  reason  for 
making  me  trustee,"  said  Mr.  Tapeall.  "  For  the  present  my  co-trustee's 
presence  will  not  be  necessary,"  and  he  politely  bowed  to  Frank  Raban. 

"  Thomas,  did  you  hear  ?  5,OOOU"  cried  Mrs.  Palmer.  "The  poor  dear 
extraordinary  old  thing  must  have  lost  her  head.  Why  we  detested  each 
other.  However,  it  is  quite  right ;  yes,  it  would  have  been  a  thousand 
pities  to  dwell  upon  trifles.  As  for  my  poor  Dolly,  I  must  say  I  do  not 
at  all  see  why  George  is  to  have  all  those  things  and  Dolly  nothing  at  all. 
Dolly,  what  will  Robert  say,  poor  fellow?  How  disappointing.  Come  here, 
dearest,  and  let  me  give  you  a  kiss." 

Dolly  smiled  as  she  bent  over  her  mother.  "I  did  not  want  it, 
mamma ;  you  will  let  me  live  with  you."  And  then,  as  she  raised  her  head, 
her  eyes  met  Raban's  anxious  glance  with  a  frank  smiling  answer. 
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Rhoda  sat  perfectly  bewildered  and  amazed.  Was  George  heir  after 
all  ?  Was  this  a  part  that  Dolly  was  acting  ?  Everything  to  George. 
Rhoda  began  to  think  vaguely  that  there  was  George's  chair,  his  carpet, 
his  four  walls,  and  there  might  have  been  her  carpet,  her  chair.  It 
might  have  been  hers.  Her  head  seemed  going  round  ;  she  was  in  a  rage 
with  herself,  with  her  aunt  Morgan,  with  everybody.  As  for  Dolly,  she  did 
not  know  about  poverty.  How  admiringly  Mr.  Raban  had  looked  at  her. 
How  strangely  Dolly  was  behaving.  After  all,  thought  Rhoda  enviously, 
hearing  Mrs.  Palmer  chatter  on  to  Mr.  Tapeall,  Dolly  would  be  cared  for. 
"  Certainly,  winter  abroad,"  Mrs.  Palmer  was  saying.  "I  require 
change  and  rest  and  a  warmer  clime,  Mr.  Raban.  You  must  bring  George 
back  to  us  at  Paris.  So  you  really  go  to-morrow !  What  a  curious 
sum  she  has  left  you ;  really  the  poor  dear  seems  peculiar  to  the  last. 
How  much  did  you  say  Mr.  Tapeall—  5, OOOZ.— is  it  only  200Z.  a-year  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Vanborough  should  be  communicated  with  at  once,"  said 
Mr.  Tapeall.  "  I  presume  he  has  left  no  instructions  ?" 

Mrs.  Palmer  here  began  shaking  her  head  emphatically.  "He  had 
nothing  to  leave,"  she  cried.  "  Nonsense,  Dolly,  that  paper  you  have  is 
nothing  at  all.  Yes,  Mr.  Raban,  we  must  meet  at  Paris,"  she  continued, 
changing  the  subject,  "when  you  come  back,  as  you  say,  to  see  to  poor 
Sarah's  affairs.  It  is,  however,  quite  enough  that  I  should  be  attached  to 
any  one  or  any  thing " 

"  Philippa,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  coming  up  with  a  note  he  had  just 
made,  "  Tapeall  wishes  to  know  something  more  about  this  paper  of 
George's.  Do  you  know  anything  of  it  ?  " 

"  Oh !  you  may  tell  Tapeall  to  burn  it,"  said  Mrs.  Palmer,  indifferently. 
"It  is  nothing." 

"  I  think  it  is  a  will,  mamma,"  said  Dolly,  steadily.  "  I  will  give  it  to 
Mr.  Tapeall,  and  he  can  judge."  And  she  left  the  room  to  fetch  the  paper. 

"  You  know  nothing  of  business,  my  dear  Philippa,"  said  the  Baronet, 
with  a  grim  smile.  "Tapeall  must  not  burn  wills  that  are  sent  to 
him  to  keep." 

"  Shall  I  ask  him  to  give  it  back  to  me  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Palmer,  rapidly, 
in  a  low  voice.  "  It  is  only  some  whim  of  the  boy's.  He  could  not  know 
of  poor  Sarah's  extraordinary  arrangements,  putting  everything  out.  How 
childish  of  Dolly  to  have  spoken  of  the  paper  to  Tapeall.  Pray  don't 
make  so  much  noise  with  your  fingers,"  for  the  Baronet,  who  had  many 
restless  little  tricks,  was  drubbing  the  table  energetically. 

Frank  came  up  to  take  leave,  and  no  more  was  said  at  the  time.  He 
was  to  be  away  for  two  months,  and  meanwhile  Mr.  Tapeall  had  promised 
to  act  for  him.  •.?-;•  •:>• 

Mrs.  Palmer  was  very  much  annoyed  with  Dolly.  She  treated  her 
with  great  coldness,  and,  to  show  her  displeasure,  invited  Rhoda  to  come 
out  with  her  for  a  drive  every  day.  As  they  went  along  she  used  to  ask 
Rhoda  a  great  many  inconsistent  questions,  which  Rhoda  could  not  in  the 
least  understand.  Rhoda  wondered  what  she  meant. 
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One  day  they  drove  to  Gray's  Inn.  Mrs.  Palmer  said  she  liked  to 
explore  odd  nooks.  Then  she  had  a  chance  idea,  and  stopped  the  carriage 
at  Mr.  Tapeall's  office,  and  went  up  to  see  him.  She  came  down  smiling, 
flushed,  and  yet  almost  affectionate  in  her  manner  to  the  grim  bald-headed 
lawyer,  who  followed  her  to  the  door. 

"  Do  as  you  like,  dear  Mr.  Tapeall.  As  a  mother,  I  should  have 
treasured  the  memorandum.  Of  course,  your  scruples  do  you  the  greatest 
credit.  Good-morning." 

"A  complete  fool,  my  dear,"  said  she,  with  a  sudden  change  of 
manner  to  Rhoda,  as  the  carriage  drove  off;  "  and  as  for  your  friend, 
Doll}7,  she  has  not  common  sense." 

"Would  he  not  do  what  you  wanted?"  said  Rhoda,  wonderingly. 
"  What  a  stupid,  tiresome  man.  But  oh,  Mrs.  Palmer,  I'm  afraid  he 
heard  what  you  said." 

"  I  do  not  care  if  he  did.  He  would  do  nothing  but  bob  his  vulgar 
bald  head,"  cried  Mrs.  Palmer,  more  and  more  irate.  "  Coachman, 
drive  to  Hyde  Park  Gardens;  coachman,  go  to  Marshall  and  Snellgrove's.  I 
suppose,  Rhoda,  you  would  not  know  your  way  home  from  hero  on  foot  ?  " 
said  Mrs.  Palmer,  very  crossly.  lt  Of  course  I  must  take  you  back,  but  it 
is  quite  out  of  the  way.  What  is  that  they  are  crying  in  the  street  ?  It 
ought  to  be  forbidden  1  Those  wretched  creatures  make  one  quite  nervous." 

As  Rhoda  waited  at  the  shop  door,  she  heard  them  still  crying  the  news ; 
but  two  people  passing  by  said,  "  It  is  nothing.  There  is  no  news,"  and 
she  paid  no  more  heed  to  the  voices.  But  this  time  there  was  truth  in 
the  lying  voices.  News  had  come,  and  the  terrible  details  of  the  battle 
were  all  in  the  paper  next  day. 

Sir  Thomas  came  to  the  house  early,  before  any  one  was  up,  and 
carried  off  the  papers,  desiring  the  servants  to  let  no  one  in  until  his 
return.  He  came  back  in  a  couple  of  hours,  looking  fagged  and  wearied. 
He  heard  with  dismay  that  Dolly  had  gone  out.  Mrs.  Palmer  was  still  in 
her  room.  Terrible  news  had  come,  and  words  failed  him  to  tell  it. 


CHAPTER  XLVL 

THE  SORROWFUL  MESSAGE. 

DOLLY  was  with  John  Morgan.  At  that  minute  they  were  coming  up 
the  steps  at  the  end  of  a  narrow  street  near  the  Temple.  The  steps  led 
up  from  the  river,  and  came  from  under  an  archway.  The  morning  was 
fine,  and  the  walk  had  brought  some  colour  into  Dolly's  pale  cheeks  as 
she  came  up,  immerging  from  the  gloom  of  the  arch.  John  thought  he 
had  not  seen  her  look  so  like  herself  for  a  long  time  past.  Dolly  liked 
the  quaint  old  street,  the  steps,  the  river  beyond,  the  alternate  life  and 
sleep  of  these  old  city  places. 

As  they  came  along,  John  Morgan  had  been  telling  Dolly  something 
that  had  touched  her  and  made  her  forget  for  a  time  the  sad  preoccupations 
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from  which  she  found  it  so  difficult  to  escape.  He  had  been  confiding  in 
her— George  had  known  the  story  he  told  her— no  one  else.  It  wrfs  a 
melancholy,  middle-aged  episode  of  Mrs.  Carbury's  faithlessness.  "  She 
had  waited  so  long,"  said  poor  John,  "  and  with  so  much  goodness,  that  it 
has,  I  confess,  been  a  blow  to  me  to  find  that  her  patience  could  ever  come 
to  an  end.  I  can't  wonder  at  it,  but  it  has  been  a  disappointment.  She  is 
Mrs.  Philcox  now.  Philcox  is  a  doctor  at  Brighton.  ...  It  is  all  over 
now,"  said  John,  slowly,  "  but  I  was  glad  to  leave  Kensington  at  the  time." 

"  I  am  so  sorry  and  so  glad,  too,  for  she  could  not  have  been  at  all 
worthy  of  you,"  cried  Dolly,  sympathising.  "  Of  course,  she  ought  to 
have  waited.  People  who  love  don't  count  time." 

"  Hush,  my  dear  girl,"  said  John.  "  She  was  far  too  good  for  me,  and 
I  was  a  selfish  fool  to  hope  to  keep  her.  How  could  I  expect  her  to  wait 
for  me  ?  What  man  has  a  right  to  waste  a  woman's  life  in  uncertainty  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  am  waiting  for  Robert,"  said  Dolly. 

John  muttered  uncomfortably  that  that  was  different.  "  Robert  is  a 
very  different  person  to  me/'  said  John.  "  This  is  the  house." 

"  What  a  nice  old  house,"  said  Dolly.  "  I  should  like  to  live  here  for 
a  little."  John  rang  at  the  bell.  It  was  a  door  with  a  handsomely  carved 
lintel,  over  which  a  few  odd  bow- windows  were  built  out  to  get  gleams  of 
the  river.  There  was  a  blank  wall,  too,  leading  to  the  arch,  the  steady 
stream  of  traffic  dinned  in  the  distance  of  the  misty  street  end. 

Mrs.  Fane  lived  in  one  of  the  streets  that  lead  out  of  the  Strand.    At 

one  time  she  had  worked  for  the  Sisters  of  St.  James,  who  lived  not  far 

off;   but  when,  for  various   reasons,  she  ceased  to   become  an   active 

member  of  the  community,  she  set  up  a  little  house  of  refuge,  to  which 

the  Sisters  often  sent  their  convalescents.     She  had  a  sick  kitchen  for 

people  who  were  leaving  the  hospitals,  weak  still  and  unfit  for  their  work : 

mutton  chops  and  words  of  encouragement  were  dealt  out  to  them ;  a 

ground-floor  room  had  been  fitted  up  as  a  reading  room,  in  which  she 

gave  weekly  banquets  of  strong  congou  and  dripping  cake,  such  as  her 

guests  approved.     She  was  a  clever,  original-minded  woman  ;  she  had 

once  thought  of  being  a  Sister,  but  life  by  rule  had  become  intolerable  to 

her,  and  she  had  gone  her  own  way,  and  set  to  work  to  discover  a  clue  of 

her  own  in  the  labyrinth  in  wl  ich  people  go  wandering  in  pursuit  of  the 

good  intentions  which  are  said  io  lead  to  a  dreary  terminus.  London  itself 

may  be  paved  with  good  intentions  for  all  we  know.     Who  shall  say  what 

her  stones  might  cry  out  if  they  had  voices.     But  there  they  lie  cold  and 

hard  and  silent,  except  for  the  monotonous  roll  of  the  wheels  passing  on  from 

suburbs  to  markets,  to  docks,  and  to  warehouses,  those  cities  within  a  city. 

Charlotte  Fane's  clue  in  the  labyrinth'  was  a  gift  for  other  people's 

happiness,  and  a  sympathy  that  no  sorrow  could  ever  over- darken.     She 

had  not  been  beautiful  in  her  youth,  but  now  in  her  middle  age  all  her 

life  seemed  written  in  her  kind  face,  in  the  clear  brown  eyes,  in  the  gentle 

rectitude  of  her  understanding  sympathy.     Some  human  beings  speak  to 

us  unconsciously  of  trust  and  hope,  as  others,  in  their  inner  discordance, 
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scorn  to  jar  and  livo  out  before-  our  very  eyes  our  own  secret  doubts  and 
failings,  and  half-acknowledged  fears. 

I  havo  a  friend,  a  philosopher,  who  thinks  more  justly  than  most 
philosophers.  The  other  day  when  he  said,  "  To  be  good  is  such 
a  tremendous  piece  of  luck,"  we  all  laughed,  but  there  was  truth  in 
his  words,  and  I  fear  this  luck  of  being  born  good,  does  not  belong  to  all 
the  people  in  my  little  history.  John  Morgan  is  good.  His  soul  and  his 
big  body  are  at  peace,  and  evenly  balanced.  Everything  is  intensely  clear 
to  him.  The  present  is  present,  the  past  is  past.  Present  the  troubles 
and  the  hopes  of  the  people  among  whom  he  is  living  ;  past  the  injuries 
and  disappointments,  the  failures  and  grievances  of  his  lot ;  once  over 
they  are  immediately  put  away  and  forgotten.  Charlotte  Fane's  instincts 
were  higher  and  keener,  perhaps,  than  the  curate's,  but  she,  too,  was 
born  in  harmony  with  sweet  and  noble  things. 

"  Yes,"  said  Morgan,  "I  come  here  whenever  I  want  help  and  good 
advice.  There  are  a  few  sick  people  upstairs  that  I  visit.  Mrs.  Fane  will 
show  you  her  little  hospital.  Two  of  her  nurses  have  just  gone  out 
to  the  East.  She  has  been  nursing  some  cholera  patients  with  great 
success.  I  sent  a  letter  to  The  Times  on  the  subject ;  I  don't  know  if 
they  have  put  it  in ;  I  have  not  seen  the  paper  to-day."  As  he  spoke, 
there  came  a  sudden,  deep,  melodious  sound. 

"  That  is  Big  Ben,"  said  John.  "  Three  quarters.  We  are  late."  The 
strokes  fell  one  by  one  and  filled  the  air  and  echoed  down  the  street ;  they 
seemed  to  sound  above  the  noise  and  the  hurry  of  the  day. 

Dolly  remembered  afterwards  how  a  man  with  an  organ  had  come 
to  the  end  of  the  street  and  had  begun  playing  that  tune  of  Queen 
Hortense's  as  they  went  into  the  house.  The  door  was  opened  by  a  smiling- 
looking  girl  in  a  blue  dress  with  some  stiff  white  coiffe  and  a  big  apron. 

"Mrs.  Fane  expected  them;  she  would  be  down  directly;  would 
Mr.  Morgan  go  up  and  speak  to  her  first  ?  Mrs.  Connor  was  dying 
they  feared.  Would  the  lady  wait  in  the  nurses'  sitting-room?"  The 
little  maid  opened  the  door  into  a  back  room  looking  on  to  a  terrace, 
beyond  which  the  river  flowed.  There  was  a  bookcase  in  the  room, 
some  green  plants  were  growing  in  the  window,  a  photograph  hung  over 
the  chimney  of  one  of  Mr.  Royal's  pictures.  Dolly  knew  it  again,  that 
silent  figure,  that  angel  that  ruled  the  world  ;  she  had  come  face  to  faco 
with  the  solemn  face  since  she  had  looked  at  the  picture  two  years  ago  in 
the  painter's  studio.  Seeing  it  brought  back  that  day  very  vividly — the 
young  men's  talk  in  the  green  walk :  how  Rhoda  startled  her  when  she 
came  from  behind  the  tree.  The  clocks  were  still  going  on  tolling  out 
the  hour  one  by  one  and  ringing  it  out  with  prosy  reiteration,  some 
barges  were  sailing  up  the  river,  some  children  were  at  play,  and  the 
drone  of  that  organ  reached  her  occasionally ;  so  did  the  dull  sound  of 
voices  in  the  room  overhead.  She  saw  two  more*  white  caps  pass  the 
window.  She  had  waited  some  minutes,  when  she  saw  a  paper  lying  on 
a  chair,  and  Dolly,  remembering  John's  letters  to  The  Times,  took  it  up 
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and  looked  to  see  if  it  had  been  inserted.  The  letter  was  almost  the  first 
thing  she  saw,  and  she  read  it  through  quietly.  It  was  signed  "  Clericus," 
and  advocated  a  certain  treatment  for  cholera.  Long  afterwards  she  talked 
it  over  quite  calmly ;  then  she  turned  the  page.  A  quarter  of  an  hour 
had  passed  by,  for  the  clock  in  the  room  had  begun  to  strike  twelve.  Did  it 
strike  into  her  brain  ?  Did  the  fatal  words  come  with  a  shriek  from  the 
paper  ?  What  was  this  ?  For  a  minute  she  sat  stunned,  staring  at  the 
printed  words — then  she  knew  that  she  had  known  it  all  along,  that  she 
never  had  had  hope  not  for  one  instant  since  he  left  them.  For  one 
minute  only  she  could  not  believe  that  harm  had  happened  to  him,  and 
that  was  the  minute  when  she  read  a  list  printed  in  pitiless  order — 
"  Killed  on  the  20th  of  September;  wounded  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma  ; 
died  on  the  following  day  of  wounds  received  in  action,  Captain  Errington 
Daubigney,  Lieutenant  Alexander  Thorpe,  — th  Kegiment,  Ensign  George 
Francis  Yanborough.  ..."  There  were  other  names  following  but  she 
could  read  no  more.  No  one  heard  her  cry,  "My  George,  oh,  my 
George !  "  but  when  the*  door  opened  and  two  nurses  came  in  quietly  in 
their  white  coiffes  and  blue  dresses,  they  found  a  poor  black  heap  lying 
upon  the  floor  in  the  sunlight. 

*  *#;.':  4f  J  .  J* 

I  heard  a  sailor  only  the  other  day  telling  some  women  of  his  watch  on 
the  night  of  the  Alma,  and  how  he  had  worked  on  with  some  of  the  men 
from  his  ship,  and  as  they  went  he  searched  for  the  face  of  a  comrade  who 
came  from  his  own  native  town.  "  His  friends  lived  next  door  to  us,"  said 

Captain  B ,  "  and  I  had  promised  his  mother  to  look  after  him.  I 

could  hear  nothing  of  the  poor  fellow.  They  said  he  was  dead,  and  his 
name  was  in  the  papers  ;  and  they  were  all  in  mourning  for  him  at  home, 
when  he  walked  in  one  day  long  after.  They  found  it  harder  to  tell  his 
mother  that  he  was  alive  than  that  he  was  dead."  Alas  !  many  a  tender 
heart  at  home  had  been  struck  that  day  by  a  deadly  aim  from  those  fatal 
heights  for  whom  no  such  happy  shock  was  in  store. 

"If  it  had  not  been  for  George,"  Jonah  afterwards  wrote  to  his 
mother,  "  you  would  never  have  seen  me  again." 

On  that  deadly  slope,  as  they  struggled  up  through  the  deadly  storm  of 
which  "  the  hail  lashed  the  waters  below  into  foam,"  Jonah  fell,  wounded 
in  the  leg,  and  as  he  fell  the  bugles  sounded,  and  he  was  left  alone  and 
surrounded.  A  Russian  came  up  to  cut  him  down.  He  had  time  to  see 
the  muzzle  of  a  gun  deliberately  aimed.  Jonah  himself  could  hardly  tell 
what  happened.  Suddenly  some  soldier,  springing  from  behind,  fired,  and 
the  gun  went  up,  and  Jonah  was  able  to  struggle  to  his  feet.  He  saw  his  new 
ally  run  one  man  through  with  his  bayonet,  and  then,  with  his  clenched  fist, 
strike  down  a  third  who  had  come  to  close  quarters.  It  was  a  gallant 
rescue.  When  a  moment  came  to  breathe  again  Jonah  turned.  "  Thank 
you  my  man,"  he  gasped.  The  man  looked  at  him  and  smiled.  Jonah's 
nerves  were  sharpened,  for  even  in  that  instant  he  recognised  George 
dressed  in  his  private's  dress  :  his  cap  had  gone,  and  he  was  bareheaded. 
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As  Jonah  exclaimed,  he  was  carried  on  by  a  sudden  rush  from 
behind;  he  looked  back,  and  he  thought  he  saw  George  leap  forward 
and  fall.  It  was  a  sudden  rally — a  desperate  push — men  fell  right  and 
left.  The  Colonel,  too,  was  down  a  few  paces  off,  and  then  came  a 
blinding  crash.  Jonah  himself  was  knocked  over  a  second  time  by  a 
spent  shell.  When  he  came  to  himself,  he  was  being  carried  to  the  rear, 
and  the  tide  of  battle  had  swept  on. 

That  night,  while  Dolly  was  at  homo  watching  in  the  mourning  house, 
two  men  were  searching  along  a  slope  beyond  a  vineyard,  where  a  fierce 
encounter  had  taken  place.  A  village  not  far  off  had  been  burned  to  the 
ground ;  there  were  shreds  and  wrecks  of  the  encounter  lying  all  about. 
Some  sailors  came  up  with  lanterns  and  asked  the  men  what  they  were  doing. 

"  They  were  looking  for  a  man  of  their  own  corps.  The  Colonel 
had  been  making  inquiry,"  said  the  two  soldiers.  A  reward  had  been 
offered — it  was  to  be  doubled  if  they  brought  him  in  alive. 

"  A  gentleman  run  away  from  his  friends,"  said  one  of  the  men. 
"  There  is  an  officer  in  the  Guards  has  offered  the  money ;  he's  wounded 
himself,  and  been  carried  to  the  shore." 

"  Do  you  take  money  for  it  ?  "  said  one  of  the  sailors,  turning  away, 
and  then  he  knelt  down  and  raised  some  one  in  his  arms,  and  turned  his 
lantern  upon  the  face. 

It  was  that  of  a  young  fellow,  who  might  have  seemed  asleep  at  first. 
He  had  been  shot  through  the  temple  in  some  close  encounter.  There 
was  no  mark  except  a  dull  red  spot  where  the  bullet  had  entered.  He 
had  been  lying  on  his  back  on  the  slope,  with  his  feet  towards  the  sea  ; 
his  brows  were  knit,  but  his  mouth  was  smiling. 

"  Why,  that's  him,  poor  fellow  !  "  said  Corporal  Smith,  kneeling 
down  and  speaking  below  his  breath.  "  So  he's  dead :  so  much  the 
worse  for  him,  and  for  us  too — twenty  pound  is  twenty  pound." 

"  Here  is  a  letter  to  his  sweetheart,"  said  one  of  the  sailors,  laying 
the  head  gently  down,  and  holding  out  a  letter  that  had  fallen  from  the 
dead  man's  belt. 

"  Miss  Vanbur — Yanborough  ;  that's  the  name,"  said  Smith. 

The  sailors  had  moved  on  with  their  lanterns  :  they  had  but  little 
time  to  give  to  the  dead  in  their  search  for  the  living ;  and  then  the 
soldiers,  too,  trudged  back  to  the  camp. 

All  that  night  George  lay  still  under  the  stars,  with  a  strange  look  of 
Dolly's  own  steadfast  face  that  was  not  there  in  life.  It  was  nobler  than 
hers  now,  tear-stained  and  sorrowing,  in  the  old  house  at  homo.  After- 
wards, looking  back,  it  seemed  some  comfort  to  Dolly  to  remember  how 
that  night  of  mourning  had  been  spent,  not  discordantly  separated  from 
her  George  whom  she  had  loved,  but  with  him  in  spirit. 

All  that  night  George  lay  still  under  the  stars.  In  the  morning,  just 
at  sunrise,  they  laid  him  in  his  grave.  A  breeze  blew  up  from  the  sea  in 
the  soldiers'  faces,  and  they  could  hear  the  echo  of  some  music  that  the 
French  were  playing  on  the  heights.  Some  regiment  was  changing 
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quarters,  and  the  band  was  playing  "Partant  pour  la  Syrie/'  and  the 
music  from  the  heights  swelled  over  the  valley.  Then  the  armies  passed 
on  to  fresh  battle,  leaving  the  soldiers  who  had  fallen  lying  along  the 
valley  and  by  the  sea. 

Jonah,  on  board  ship,  heard  a  rumour  that  George  had  been  found 
desperately  wounded,  but  alive.  When  he  came  back  to  the  camp  he  found, 
to  his  bitter  disappointment,  that  it  was  but  a  vain  hope.  George's  name 
was  on  the  list  of  the  officers  who  had  died  of  their  wounds  on  the  day 
after  the  battle.  That  unlucky  reward  had  made  nothing  but  con- 
fusion. Smith  and  his  companion  declared  they  had  found  him  alive  and 
sent  him  to  the  shore  to  be  taken  on  board.  He  must  have  died  on  the 
way,  they  said.  Jonah  paid  the  twenty  pounds  without  demur  when  the 
men  came  to  claim  it.  The  letter  they  brought  made  their  story  seem 
true.  Jonah  asked  them  a  few  questions.  "  Did  he  send  me  this  letter 
for  his  sister  ?  "  he  said  :  "  was  he  able  to  speak  ?  " 

Jonah  was  choking  something  down  as  he  tried  to  speak  quietly. 

"  He  sent  his  duty,  sir,"  said  Smith,  "  and  gave  me  the  letter.  He 
said  we  should  meet  in  a  better  world." 

"Did  he  use  those  words?"  said  Jonah  doubtfully.  Something  in 
the  man's  tone  seemed  odd  to  him. 

Smith  gained  courage  as  he  went  on.  "  He  couldn't  speak  much,  poor 
gentleman.  Joe  can  tell  you  as  well  as  me.  He  said,  '  Smith,  you  are 
a  good  fellow,'  says  he,  didn't  he,  Joe  ?  " 

Joe  did  not  like  being  appealed  to,  and  stopped  Smith  short.  "  Come 
along,"  he  said,  gruffly,  "the  Captain  don't  want  you  now." 

Jonah  let  them  go.  He  was  giddy  and  weak  from  illness,  and  overcome. 
He  began  to  cry,  poor  fellow,  and  he  did  not  want  them  to  see  it ;  he  walked 
up  and  down,  struggling  with  his  grief.  His  was  a  simple,  grateful  heart. 

Colonel  Fane,  too,  saw  the  men,  who  had  gained  confidence  and  whose 
story  seemed  probable  :  they  said  nothing  of  the  money  that  Jonah  had 
offered.  Poor  George's  commission  had  come  only  the  day  before  the 
battle.  Colonel  Fane  sent  his  name  home  with  the  list  of  the  officers 
who  had  fallen.  He  thought  of  the  sweet-looking  girl,  his  old  friend's 
daughter,  and  remembered  their  talk  together.  His  heart  ached  for  her 
as  he  wrote  her  a  few  words  of  remembrance  and  feeling  for  her  sorrow. 
His  praise  of  George  was  Dolly's  best  comfort  at  that  miserable  time,  and 
the  few  words  he  enclosed  written  by  her  brother  on  the  very  morning  of 
the  battle. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

FROM  HEART  OF  VERY  HEART. 

IT  was  as  well  perhaps  that  the  cruel  news  should  have  come  to  Dolly  as 
it  did,  suddenly,  without  the  torture  of  apprehension,  of  sympathy.  She 
knew  the  worst  now,  she  had  seen  it  printed  for  all  the  world  to  read ; 
pie  worst  ejen  while  they  carried  her  upstairs  half  conscious ; 
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some-one  said  "  higher  up,"  and  then  came  another  flight,  and  she  was 
laid  on  a  bed  and  a  window  was  opened,  and  a  flapping  handkerchief  that 
she  seemed  to  remember  came  dabbing  on  her  face.  It  was  evening  when 
she  awoke,  sinking  into  life.  She  was  lying  on  a  little  bed  like  her  own, 
but  it  was  not  her  own  room.  It  was  a  room  with  a  curious  cross  corner 
and  a  window  with  white  curtains,  through  which  the  evening  lights  were 
still  shining.  There  was  a  shaded  green  lamp  in  a  closet  opening  out  of 
the  room,  in  the  corner  of  which  a  figure  was  sitting  at  work  with  a  coiffe 
like  that  one  she  had  seen  pass  the  window  as  she  waited  in  the  room 
down  below. 

A  low  sob  brought  the  watcher  to  Dolly's  side.  She  came  up  carry- 
ing the  little  shaded  lamp.  Dolly  saw  in  its  light  the  face  of  a  sweet- 
looking  woman  that  seemed  strangely  familiar.  She  said,  "  Lie  still,  my 
dear  child.  I  will  get  you  some  food,"  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  came 
back  with  a  cup  of  broth,  which  she  held  to  her  lips,  for  to  her  surprise 
Dolly  found  that  her  hands  were  trembling  so  that  she  could  not  hold  the 
cup  herself. 

"You  must  use  my  hands,"  said  the  lady,  smiling.  "I  am  Mrs. 
Fane.  You  know  my  brother  David.  I  am  a  nurse  by  trade." 

And  nursed  by  these  gentle  hands,  watched  by  these  kind  eyes,  the 
days  went  by.  Dolly  "  had  narrowly  escaped  a  nervous  fever,"  the  doctor 
said.  "  She  must  bo  kept  perfectly  quiet;  she  could  not  have  come  to  a 
better  place  to  be  taken  care  of." 

Mrs.  Fane  reminded  Dolly  one  day  of  their  first  meeting  in  Mr.  Royal's 
studio.  "  I  have  been  expecting  you,"  she  said,  with  a  smile.  "  We  seem 
to  belong  to  each  other." 

Marker  came,  and  was  installed  in  the  inner  closet.  One  day  Mrs. 
Palmer  came  bursting  in  with  much  agitation  and  many  tears ;  she  had 
one  grand  piece  of  news.  "The  Admiral  was  come,"  she  said;  "he 
should  come  and  see  Dolly  before  long ;  but  Mrs.  Palmer's  visit  did  the 
girl  no  good,  and  at  a  hint  from  Mrs.  Fane,  the  Admiral  also  kept  away. 
He  left  many  parcels  and  friendly  messages.  They  were  all  full  of  sym- 
pathy and  kindness,  and  came  many  times  a  day  to  the  door  of  the 
nurses'  home.  But  Mrs.  Fane  was  firm,  and  after  that  one  visit  from 
Mrs.  Palmer  she  kept  every- one  out,  otherwise  they  would  all  have 
wished  to  sit  by  Dolly's  bed  all  day  long.  The  kindness  of  leaving  people 
alone  is  one  which  warm-hearted  people  find  least  easy  to  practice  ;  and, 
in  truth,  the  best,  quiet,  and  completest  rest  comes  with  a  sense  of  kind- 
ness waiting,  of  friends  at  hand  when  the  time  is  come  for  them. 

One  evening,,  when  Dolly  was  lying  half  asleep,  dreaming  of  a  dream 
of  her  waking  hours,  a  heavy  step  came  to  the  door,  some  one  knocked, 
and  when  Marker  opened  with  a  hush  !  a  gruff  voice  asked  how  Dolly 
was,  and  grumbled  something  else,  and  then  the  step  went  stumping  down 
to  the  sitting-room  below.  When  Dolly  asked  who  had  knocked,  Marker 
said,  "  It  was  only  an  old  man  with  a  parcel,  my  dear.  I  soon  sent  him 
off,"  she  added,  complacently. 
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Dolly  was  disappointed  when  Mrs.  Fane,  coming  in,  in  the  morning, 
told  her  that  the  Admiral  had  called  the  night  before.  He  had  left  a 
message.  He  would  not  disturb  the  invalid.  He  had  come  to  say  that 
he  was  ordered  off  to  Ireland  on  a  special  mission.  He  had  brought 
some  more  guava  jelly  and  tins  of  turtle  soup,  also  a  parcel  of  tracts, 
called  "  The  Sinners'  Cabinet."  He  told  Mrs.  Fane  that  he  was  taking 
Mrs.  Palmer  into  Yorkshire,  for  he  did  not  like  leaving  her  alone.  He 
also  brought  a  note  for  Dolly.  It  was  a  hurried  scrawl  from  Philippa. 

"  Church  House,  October  30. 

"  DARLING, — My  heart  is  torn.  I  am  off  to-morrow  morning  by  cock- 
crow, of  course,  travelling  in  the  same  train,  but  in  a  different  carriage, 
with  my  husband.  This  is  his  arrangement,  not  mine,  for  he  knows  that 
I  cannot  and  will  not  submit  to  those  odious  fumes  of  tobacco.  Dearest, 
how  gladly  would  I  have  watched  by  your  pillow  for  hours  had  Mrs.  Fane 
permitted  the  mother  that  one  sad  privilege  ;  but  she  is  trained  in  a 
sterner  school  than  I.  And,  since  I  must  not  be  with  you,  come  to  me 
without  delay.  They  expect  you — your  room  is  prepared.  My  brother 
will  come  for  you  at  a  moment's  notice.  You  will  find  Thomas  a  far 
pleasanter  travelling  companion  than  Joanna  (with  whom  you  are  threat- 
ened). Do  not  hesitate  between  them.  As  for  the  Admiral,  he,  as  usual, 
wishes  to  arrange  everything  for  everybody.  Opposition  is  useless  until 
he  is  gone.  And  heaven  knows  I  have  little  strength  wherewith  to  resist 
just  now." 

There  was  a  P.S.  "  You  may  as  well  get  that  memorandum  back 
from  Tapeall  if  you  can." 

Dolly  was  not  used  to  expect  very  much  from  her  mother.  Mrs.  Fane 
was  relieved  to  find  that  she  was  not  hurt  by  Mrs.  Palmer's  departure  ; 
but  this  seemed  to  her,  perhaps,  saddest  of  all,  and  telling  the  saddest 
story.  Her  mother  had  sent  Dolly  baskets  of  flowers,  Mrs.  Morgan  called 
constantly  with  prescriptions  of  the  greatest  value.  Mrs.  Fane  had  more 
faith  in  her  own  beef-tea  than  in  other  people's  prescriptions.  She 
used  to  come  in  to  see  her  patient  several  times  a  day.  Sometimes  she 
was  on  her  way  to  the  hospital  in  her  long  cloak  and  veiled  bonnet.  She 
would  tell  Dolly  many  stories  of  the  poor  people  in  their  own  homes.  At 
certain  hours  of  the  day  there  would  be  voices  and  a  trampling  of  feet  on 
the  stairs  outside. 

"  It  is  some  more  of  them  nurses,"  said  Marker,  peeping  out  cautiously. 
"White  caps  and  aprons — that's  what  this  institootion  seems  to  be 
kep'  for?" 

Marker  had  an  objection  to  institootions.  "  Let  people  keep  them- 
selves to  theirselves,"  she  used  to  say.  She  could  not  bear  to  have  Dolly 
ill  in  this  strange  house,  with  its  silence  and  stiff  orderly  ways.  She 
would  gladly  have  carried  her  home  if  she  could,  but  it  was  better  for 
Dolly  to  be  away  from  all  the  sad  scenes  of  the  last  few  months.  Here 
she  was  resting  with  her  grief— it  seemed  to  lie  still  for  a  while.  So  the 
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hours  passed.  She  would  listen  with  a  vague  curiosity  to  the  murmur  of 
voices,  to  the  tramp  of  the  feet  outside,  bells  struck  from  the  steeples 
round  about,  high  in  the  air  and  melodiously  ringing ;  Big  Ben  would 
come  swelling  over  the  house-tops  ;  the  river  brought  the  sound  to  Dolly's 
open  window. 

Clouds  are  in  the  sky,  a  great  heavy  bank  is  rising  westward. 
Yellow  lights  fall  fitfully  upon  the  water,  upon  the  barges  floating  past, 
the  steamers,  the  boats ;  the  great  spanning  bridge  and  the  distant 
towers  are  confused  and  softened  by  a  silver  autumnal  haze  ;  a  few  yellow 
leaves  drop  from  the  creeper  round  the  window  ;  the  water  flows  cool  and 
dim  ;  the  far  distant  sound  of  the  wheels  drones  on  continually.  Dolly 
looks  at  it  all.  It  does  not  seem  to  concern  her,  as  she  sits  there  sadly 
and  wearily.  Who  does  not  know  these  hours,  tranquil  but  sad  beyond 
words,  when  the  pain  not  only  of  one's  own  grief,  but  of  the  sorrow 
of  life  itself,  seems  to  enter  into  the  soul.  It  was  a  pain  new  to  Dolly, 
and  it  frightened  her.  Some  one  coming  in  saw  Dolly's  terrified  look, 
and  came  and  sat  down  beside  her.  It  was  Mrs.  Fane,  with  her  kind 
face,  who  took  her  hand,  and  seemed  to  know  it  all  as  she  talked  to  her 
of  her  own  life,  talked  to  her  of  those  whom  she  had  loved  and  who 
were  gone.  "  Each  word  she  spoke  had  a  meaning,  for  she  had  lived  her 
words  and  wept  them  out  one  by  one. 

She  had  seen  it  all  go  by.  Love  and  friendship  had  passed  her  along 
the  way ;  some  had  hurried  on  before,  some  had  lagged  behind,  or 
strayed  away  from  her  grasp,  and'  then  late  in  life  had  come  happiness, 
and  to  her  warm  heart  tenderest  dreams  of  motherhood,  and  then  the 
final  cry  of  parting  love  and  of  utter  anguish  and  desolation,  and  that  too 
had  passed  away.  "  But  the  love  is  mine  still,"  she  said ;  "  and  love  is  life." 

To  each  one  of  us  comes  the  thought  of  those  who  live  most  again,  when 
we  hear  of  a  generous  deed,  of  a  truthful  word  spoken  ;  of  those  who  hated 
evil  and  loved  the  truth,  for  the  truth  was  in  them  and  common  to  all ;  of 
those  whose  eyes  were  wise  to  see  the  angels  in  the  field  at  work  among  the 
devils.  .  .  .  The  blessing  is  ours  of  their  love  for  great  and  noble  things. 
We  may  not  all  be  gifted  with  the  divinest  fires  of  their  nobler  insight 
and  wider  imagination,  but  we  may  learn  to  live  as  they  did,  and  to  seek 
a  deeper  grasp  of  life,  a  more  generous  sympathy.  Overwhelmed  we 
may  be  with  self-tortures,  and  wants,  and  remorses,  swayed  by  many 
winds,  sometimes  utterly  indifferent  from  very  weariness,  but  we  may 
still  return  thanks  for  the  steadfast  power  of  the  noble  dead.  It  reigns 
unmoved  through  the  raving  of  the  storm  ;  it  speaks  of  a  bond  beyond 
death  and  beyond  life.  Something  of  all  this  Mrs.  Fane  taught  Dolly 
by  words  in  this  miserable  hour  of  loneliness,  but  still  m6re  by  her  simple 
daily  actions.  .  .  .  The  girl,  hearing  her  friend  speak,  seemed  no 
longer  alone.  She  took  Mrs.  Fane's  hand  and  looked  at  her,  and  asked 
whether  she  might  not  come  and  live  there  some  day,  and  try  to  help  her 
with  her  sick  people. 
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"Did  I  over  tell  you  that,  long  ago,  Colonel  Fane  told  me  I  was  to 
come,"  said  Dolly,  smiling. 

"You  shall  come  whenever  you  like,"  said  Mrs.  Fane,  smiling, 
«  but  you  will  have  other  things  to  do,  my  dear,  and  you  must  ask  your 

cousin's  leave."  •    «_• 

"  Robert !  I  don't  think  he  would  approve,"  said  Dolly,  looking  at  a 
letter  which  had  come  from  him  only  that  morning.  "  There  are  many 
things,  I  fear.  .  ."  She  stopped  short  and  blushed  painfully  as  one  of  the 
nurses  came  to  the  door.  Only  that  day  Dolly  had  done  something  of 
which  she  feared  he  might  disapprove.  She  had  written  to  Mr.  Tapeall, 
in  reply  to  a  letter  from  him,  and  asked  him  to  lose  no  time  in  acting 
upon  George's  will.  She  had  a  feverish  longing  that  what  he  had  wished 
should  be  done  without  delay. 

There  is  a  big  van  at  the  door  of  the  house  in  Old  Street: 
great  packing-cases  have  been  hoisted  in ;  a  few  disconsolate  chairs  and 
tables  are  standing  on  the  pavement ;  the  one  looking-glass  of  the  esta- 
blishment comes  out  sideways,  and  stuffed  with  straw ;  the  creepers  hang 
for  sole  curtains  to  the  windows ;  George's  plants  are  growing  already 
into  tangle  in  the  garden;  John's  study  is, no  longer  crammed  with 
reports, — the  very  flavour  of  his  tobacco-smoke  in  it  is  gone,  and  the  wind 
comes  blowing  .freshly  through  the  open  window.  Cassie  and  Zoe  are 
away  in  the  country  on  a  visit ;  the  boys  are  away ;  Rhoda  and  Mrs. 
Morgan  are  going  back  to  join  John  in  the  City.  The  expense  of  the 
double  household  is  more  than  the  family  purse  can  conveniently  meet. 
The  gifts  the  rector  has  to  bestow  are  not  those  of  gold  or  of  silver. 

They  have  been  working  hard  all  the  morning,  packing,  directing : 
Ehoda  showing  great  cleverness  and  aptitude,  for  she  was  always  good  at 
an  emergency ;  and  now,  tired  out,  with  dusty  hands  and  soiled  apron, 
she  is  resting  on  the  one  chair  which  remained  in  the  drawing-room, 
while  Mrs.  Morgan,  downstairs,  is  giving  some  last  directions.  Ehoda 
is  glad  to  go ;  to  leave  the  old,  tiresome  house ;  and  yet,  as  she  told  Dolly, 
it  is  but  the  old  grind  over  again,  which  is  to  recommence,  and  she  hates 
it  more  and  more.  Vague  schemes  cross  her  mind — vague  and  indirect 
regrets.  Is  she  sorry  for  George  ?  Yes,  Ehoda  is  as  sorry  as  it  is  in  her 
nature  to  be.  She  put  on  a  black  dress  when  she  heard  he  was  dead ; 
but  again  and  again  the  thought  came  to  her  how  different  things  might 
have  been.  If  she  had  only  known  all,  thought  Ehoda,  naively,  how 
differently  she  would  have  acted.  As  they  sat  in  the  empty  room,  where 
they  used  to  make  music  once,  she  thought  it  all  over.  How  dull  they 
had  all  been !  She  felt  ill  and  aggrieved.  There  was  Eaban,  who  never 
came  near  her  now.  It  was  all  a  mistake  from  the  beginning.  .  .  .  Then 
she  began  to  think  about  her  future.  She  had  heard  of  a  situation  in 
Yorkshire — Mrs.  Boswarrick  wanted  a  governess  for  her  children.  Should 
she  offer  herself  ?  Was  it  near  Eavensrick  she  wondered  ?  This  was  not 
the  moment  for  such  reflections.  One  of  the  men  came  for  the  chair  on 
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\vhich  she  was  sitting,  Rhoda  then  went  into  the  garden,  and  looked 
about  for  the  last  time,  walking  once  more  round  the  old  gravel  walk. 
George's  strawberry  plants  had  spread  all  over  the  bed ;  the  verbena  was 
green  and  sprouting ;  the  vine  wall  was  draped  with  falling  sprays  and 
tendrils.  She  pulled  a  great  bunch  down  and  came  away,  tearing  the 
leaves  one  by  one  from  the  stem.  Yes,  she  would  write  to  Mrs.  Bos- 
warrick,  she  thought. 

Old  Betty  was  standing  at  the  garden  door.  "  T  missus  was  putten 
her  bonnet  an,"  she  said  ;  "  t'  cab  was  at  door  ;  and  t'  poastman  wanted 
to  knaw  whar'  to  send  t'  letters  :  he  had  brought  one," — and  Betty  held 
out  a  thick  envelope,  addressed  to  Miss  Parnell. 

It  was  a  long  letter,  and  written  in  a  stiff  round  hand,  on  very  thick 
paper.  Rhoda  understood  not  one  word  of  it  at  first ;  then  she  looked 
again  more  closely. 

As  she  stood  there  reading  it,  absorbed,  with  flushed  cheeks,  with  a 
beating  heart,  Mrs.  Morgan  called  her  hastily.  "  Come,  child,"  she  said, 
"we  shall  have  to  give  the  cabman  another  sixpence  for  waiting!" 
but  Rhoda  read  on,  and  Mrs.  Morgan  came  up,  vexed  and  impatient,  and 
tapped  her  on  the  shoulder. 

"Don't,"  said  Rhoda,  impatiently,  reading  still,  and  she  moved  away 
a  step. 

"Are  you  going  to  keep  me  all  day,  Rhoda?"  said  Mrs.  Morgan, 
indignant  and  surprised. 

"Aunt  Morgan,"  said  Rhoda,  looking  up  at  last,  "something  has 
happened."  Her  eyes  were  glittering,  her  lips  were  set  tight,  her  cheeks 
were  burning  bright.  "  It  is  all  mine,  they  say." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  the  old  lady.  "  Were  the  keys  in  the 
box,  Betty  ?  "  Rhoda  laid  her  hand  upon  her  aunt's  arm. 

"  George  Vanborough  has  left  me  all  his  money !  "  she  said  in  a  low 
voice.  For  a  moment  her  aunt  looked  at  her  in  amazement. 

"But  you  mustn't  take  it,  my  dear!"  said  Mrs.  Morgan,  quite 
breathless. 

"  Poor  George !     it  was  his  last  wish,"  said  Rhoda,  gazing  fixedly 

before  her. 

• 

Mr.  Tapeall  was  a  very  stupid  old  man,  weaving  his  red  tape  into 
ungracious  loops  and  meshes,  acting  with  due  deliberation.  If  an  address 
was  to  be  found  in  the  Red  Book,  he  would  send  a  clerk  to  certify  it  before 
despatching  a  letter  by  post.  When  Dolly  some  time  before  had  sent  him 
George's  will,  he  put  it  carefully  away  in  his  strong  box ;  now  when  she 
wrote  him  a  note  begging  him  to  do  at  once  what  was  necessary,  he 
deliberated  greatly,  and  determined  to  write  letters  to  the  whole  family  on 
the  subject. 

Mrs.  Palmer  replied  by  return  of  post.  She  was  not  a  little  indignant 
when  the  old  lawyer  had  announced  to  her  that  he  could  not  answer  for 
the  turn  which  circumstances  might  take,  nor  for  the  result  of  an  appeal 
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to  the  law.  He  was  bound  to  observe  that  George's  will  was  perfectly 
valid.  It  consisted  of  a  simple  gift,  in  formal  language,  of  all  his  pro- 
perty, real  and  personal,  to  Bhoda.  By  the  late  "  Wills  Act "  of  1837, 
this  gift  would  pass  all  the  property  as  it  stood  at  his  death;  or,  as 
Mr.  Tapeall  clearly  expressed  it,  "  would  speak  as  from  his  death  as  to 
the  property  comprised  therein."  Mr.  Tapeall  recommended  that  his 
clients  should  do  nothing  for  the  present.  The  onus  of  proof  lay  with 
the  opposite  side.  Mr.  Raban  had  promised  to  ascertain  all  particulars, 
as  far  as  might  be :  on  his  return  from  the  Crimea  they  would  be  in  a 
better  position  to  judge. 

Mrs.  Palmer  wrote  back  furious.  Mr.  Tapeall  had  reasons  of  his  own. 
He  knew  perfectly  well  that  it  was  a  robbery,  that  every  one  would  agree 
in  this.  It  was  a  plot,  she  would  not  say  by  whom  concocted.  She 
was  so  immoderate  in  her  abuse  that  Mr.  Tapeall  was  seriously  offended. 
Mrs.  Palmer  must  do  him  the  justice  to  withdraw  her  most  uncalled- 
for  assertions.  Miss  Vanborough  herself  had  requested  him  to  prove  her 
brother's  will  and  carry  out  his  intentions  as  trustee  to  her  property.  He 
considered  it  his  duty  to  acquaint  Miss  Parnell  with  the  present  state  of  af- 
fairs. Mr.  Tapeall  happened  to  catch  cold  and  to  be  confined  to  his  room 
for  some  days.  He  had  a  younger  partner,  Mr.  Parch,  a  man  of  a  more 
energetic  and  fiery  temperament,  and  when,  in  Mr.  Tapeall's  absence,  a 
letter  arrived  signed  Philippa  Palmer,  presenting  her  compliments,  desiring 
them  at  ence  to  destroy  that  will  of  her  son's,  to  which,  for  their  own 
purposes,  no  doubt,  they  were  pretending  to  attach  importance,  Mr.  Parch, 
irritated  and  indignant,  sat  down  then  and  there  and  wrote  off  to  Mrs. 
Palmer  and  to  Miss  Rhoda  Parnell  by  that  same  post. 

The  letter  to  Mrs.  Palmer  was  short  and  to  the  purpose.  She  was  at 
liberty  to  consult  any  other  member  of  the  profession  in  whom  she  placed 
more  confidence.  To  Miss  Parnell,  Mr.  Parch  related  the  contents  of  his 
late  client's  will. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

AN    EXPLANATION. 

LADY  SARAH  had  left  much  more  than  anybody  expected.  She  had 
invested  her  savings  in  houses.  Some  had  sold  lately  at  very  high  prices. 
A  builder  had  offered  a  large  sum  for  Church  House  itself  and  the  garden. 
It  was  as  Mr.  Tapeall  said :  the  chief  difficulty  lay  in  the  proof  of 
George's  death.  Alas  for  human  nature  !  after  an  enterprising  visit  from 
Rhoda  to  Gray's  Inn  (she  had  been  there  before  with  Mrs.  Palmer),  after 
a  not  very  long  interview,  in  which  Rhoda  opened  her  heart  and  her 
beautiful  eyes,  and  in  the  usual  formula  expressed  her  helpless  confidence 
in  Mr.  Tapeall's  manly  protection,  the  old  lawyer  was  suddenly  far  more 
convinced  than  he  had  been  before  of  the  justice  of  Miss  Parnell's  claims. 
Her  friend  and  benefactor  had  died  on  the  21st.  He  was  Lady  Sarah's 
heir,  he  had  wished  her  to  have  this  last  token  of  his  love,  but  she  would 
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give  everything  up,  she  said,  rather  than  go  to  law  with  those  whom  she 
must  ever  revere,  as  belonging  to  him. 

Mr.  Tapeall  was  very  much  touched  by  her  generosity. 

"  Really,  you  young  ladies  are  outvieing  each  other,"  said  he.  "  When 
you  know  a  little  more  of  the  world  and  money's  use — 

Rhoda  started  to  go. 

"  I  must  not  stay  now ;  but  then  I  shall  trust  to  you  entirely,  Mr. 
Tapeall,"  she  said.  "  You  will  always  tell  me  what  to  do  ?  Promise  me 
that  you  will." 

"  Perhaps,  under  the  circumstances,"  said  Mr.  Tapeall,  hesitating, 
"  it  might  be  better  if  you  were  to  take  some  other  opinion." 

"No,  no,"  said  the  girl,  "there  is  no  division  between  us.  All  I 
wish  is  to  do  what  is  right,  and  to  carry  out  dear  George's  wishes." 

It  is  not  the  place  here  to  enter  into  details  which  Mr.  Tapeall  alone 
could  properly  explain.  It  was  after  an  interview  with  him  that  Dolly 
wrote  to  Rhoda : — "  Mr.  Tapeall  tells  me  of  your  generous  offer,  dear 
Rhoda,  and  that  you  are  ready  to  give  everything  up  sooner  than  go  to 
law.  Do  not  think  that  I  am  not  glad  that  you  should  have  what  would 
have  been  yours  if  you  had  married  my  brother.  I  must  always  wish  what 
he  wished,  and  I  write  this  to  tell  you  that  you  must  not  think  of  me-: 
my  best  happiness  now  is  doing  what  he  would  have  liked." 

To  Dolly  it  seemed,  in  her  present  morbid  and  over-wrought  state,  as 
if  this  was  a  sort  of  expiation  for  her  hardness  to  Rhoda,  whom  George 
had  loved,-  and  indeed  money  seemed  to  her  at  that  time  but  a  very  small 
thing,  and  the  thought  of  Church  House  so  sad  that  she  could  never  wish 
to  go  back  to  it.  And  Robert's  letters  seemed  to  grow  colder  and  colder, 
and  everything  was  sad  together. 

Frank  came  to  see  her  one  day  before  she  left  London  ;  he  had  been 
and  come  back,  and  was  going  again  with  fresh  supplies  to  the  East ;  he 
brought  her  a  handful  of  dried  grass  from  the  slope  where  George  had 
fallen.  Corporal  Smith  had  shown  him  the  place  where  he  had  found 
the  poor  young  fellow  lying.  Frank  had  also  seen  Colonel  Fane,  who  had 
made  all  enquiries  at  the  time.  The  date  of  the  boy's  death  seemed 
established  without  doubt. 

When  Frank  said  something  of  business,  and  of  disputing  the  will, 
Dolly  said, — "  Please,  please  let  it  be.  There  seems  to  be  only  one  pain 
left  for  me  now — thai  of  not  doing  as  he  wished."  People  blamed  Raban 
very  much  afterwards  for  having  so  easily  agreed  to  give  up  Miss  Van- 
borough's  rights. 

The  storm  of  indignation,  consternation,  is  over.  The  shower  of  lawyers' 
letters  is  dribbling  and  dropping  more  slowly.  Mrs.  Palmer  had  done  all 
in  her  power,  sat  up  all  night,  retired  for  several  days  to  bed,  risen  by 
daybreak,  gone  on  her  knees  to  Sir  Thomas,  apostrophised  Julie,  written 
letter  after  letter,  and  finally  come  up  to  town,  leaving  Dolly  at  Henley 
Court.  Dolly  was  in  disgrace,  direst  disgrace.  It  was  all  her  fault,  her 
strange  and  perverted  obstinacy,  that  led  her  to  prefer  others  to  her  own 
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mother.  The  Admiral,  too,  how  glad  he  would  have  been  of  a  home  In 
London.  How  explain  her  own  child's  conduct  ?  Dear  George  had  never 
for  one  instant  intended  to  leave  anything  but  his  own  fortune  to  Rhocla. 
How  could  Dolly  deny  this  ?  How  could  she  ?  Poor  Dolly  never 
attempted  to  deny  it.  Sir  Thomas  had  tried  in  vain  to  explain  to  his  sister 
that  Dolly  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  present  state  of  the  law. 
It  was  true  that  she  steadily  refused  to  put  the  whole  thing  into  Chancery, 
as  many  people  suggested  ;  but  Rhoda,  too,  refused  to  plead,  and  steadily 
kept  to  her  resolution  of  opposing  everything  first. 

"Painful,  indeed,  very  painful,"  said  Mr.  Stock,  "but  absolutely 
necessary  under  the  circumstances ;  otherwise  I  should  say "  (with  a 
glance  at  poor  pale  Dolly),  "  let  it  go,  let  it  go,  worm  and  moth,  dross, 
dross,  dross." 

"  Mr.  Stock,  you  are  talking  nonsense,"  said  Mrs.  Palmer,  quite  testily. 

Then  Mrs.  Palmer  came  to  London  with  Sir  Thomas,  and  all  day  long  the 
faded  fly — it  has  already  appeared  in  these  pages — travelled  from  Gray's 
Inn  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  to  the  Temple,  and  back  to  Mr.  Tapeall's  again. 
Mrs.  Palmer  left  a  card  at  the  Lord  Chancellor's  private  residence,  then 
picked  up  her  brother  at  his  Club,  went  off  to  the  City  to  meet  Rhoda 
face  to  face,  and  to  insist  upon  her  giving  up  her  ill-gotten  wealth.  "  She 
might  have  spared  herself  the  journey.  Rhoda  had  left  the  Rectory. 
John  Morgan  received  Mrs.  Palmer  and  her  companion  with  a  very  grave 
face.  Cassie  and  Zoe  left  the  room.  Mrs.  Morgan  came  down  in  an  old 
cap  looking  quite  crushed  and  subdued.  The  poor  old  lady  began  to  cry. 

John  was  greatly  troubled  :  he  said,  "  I  don't  know  how  to  speak  of  this 
wretched  business.  What  can  you  think  of  us,  Mrs.  Palmer  ?  " 

"  You  had  better  not  ask  me,  Mr.  Morgan,"  said  Mrs.  Palmer,  "I 
have  come  to  speak  to  your  niece." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Rhoda  has  left  our  house,"  John  said,  "  she 
no  longer  cares  for  our  opinion,  she  has  sent  for  one  of  her  own  father's 
relations." 

"  Perhaps  you  can  tell  me  where  to  find  her  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Palmer,  in 
her  most  sarcastic  tone.  She  thought  Rhoda  was  upstairs  and  ashamed 
to  come  down. 

"  Oh!  Mrs.  Palmer,  she  is  at  Church  House,"  burst  in  Mrs.  Morgan, 
"  we  entreated  her  not  to  go.  John  forbade  her.  Mr.  Tapeall  gave  her 
leave.  If  only  Frank  Raban  were  back  !  " 

Mrs.  Palmer  gave  a  little  shriek.  "  At  Church  House  already  !  It  is 
disgraceful,  utterly  disgraceful,  that  is  what  I  think.  Dolly  and  all  of 
you  are  behaving  in  the  most  scandalous " 

"  Poor  Dolly  has  done  no  harm,"  said  Morgan,  turning  very  red. 
"  She  has  not  unjustly  and  ungratefully  grasped  at  a  quibble,  taken 
what  does  not  belong  to  her,  paid  back  all  your  kindness  with 
ingratitude.  ..." 

Good-natured  Sir  Thomas  was  touched  by  the  curate's  earnestness. 
He  held  out  his  hand. 
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"You,  of  course,  Morgan,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  circumstances," 
said  he.  "  Something  must  be  done  ;  some  arrangement  must  be  made. 
Anything  is  better  than  going  to  law." 

"If  Mrs.  Palmer  would  only  see  her,"  said  Mrs.  Morgan,  earnestly. 
"  I  know  Rhoda  would  think  it  most  kind." 

"  I  refuse  to  see  Miss  Parnell,"  said  Mrs.  Palmer,  with  dignity.  "  As 
for  Tapeall,  Thomas,  let  us  go  to  him." 

"  They  certainly  do  not  seem  to  have  profited  by  Rhoda's  increase  of 
fortune,  living  on  in  that  horrible  dingy  place,"  Sir  Thomas  said,  as  the  fly 
rolled  away  towards  Gray's  Inn  once  more.  On  the  road  Mrs.  Palmer  sud- 
denly changed  her  mind,  and  desired  the  coachman  to  drive  to  Kensington. 

"  Do  you  really  propose  to  go  there  ? "  said  Sir  Thomas,  rather 
doubtfully. 

"You  are  like  the  Admiral,  Thomas,  for  making  difficulties,"  said  Mrs. 
Palmer,  excitedly,  and  calling  to  the  coachman  to  go  quicker. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  they  reached  the  door  of  Church 
House.  A  strange  servant  opens  to  them  ;  a  strange  stream  of  light 
comes  from  the  hall,  where  a  bright  chandelier  had  been  suspended.  The 
whole  place  seemed  different  already.  A  broad  crimson  carpet  had  been 
put  down  ;  some  flowers  had  been  brought  in  and  set  out  on  great  china 
jars.  Mrs.  Palmer  was  rather  taken  aback  as  she  asked,  with  her  head 
far  out  of  the  carriage -window,  whether  Miss  Parnell  was  at  home. 

The  drawing-room  door  opens  a  little  bit,  Ilhoda  listens,  hesitates 
whether  or  not  to  go  out,  but  Mrs.  Palmer  is  coming  in,  and  Ilhoda 
retreats,  only  to  give  herself  room  to  advance  once  more  as  the  two  visitors 
are  ushered  in.  The  girl  comes  flying  from  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
bursts  out  crying,  and  clings  kneeling  to  Philippa's  dress. 

"  At  last !  "  she  says.  "Oh,  Mrs.  Palmer,  I  did  not  dare  to  hope, 
but,  oh  !  how  good  of  you  to  come  !  " 

"  Good,  indeed !  No,  do  not  thank  me"  said  Mrs.  Palmer,  drawing 
herself  up.  "  Have  you  the  face,  Ilhoda,  to  meet  me— to  wish  to  see  mo 
after  all  the  harm  you  have  done  to  me  and  to  my  poor  child  ?  I  wonder 
you  dare  stay  in  the  same  room  with  me  !  " 

Rhoda  did  not  remark  that  it  was  Mrs.  Palmer  herself  who  had  come 
to  her.  Her  eyes  filled  with  big  tears. 

"  What  have  I  done  ?  "  she  said,  appealing  to  Sir  Thomas.  "It  is 
all  theirs,  and  they  know  it.  It  will  always  be  theirs.  Oh,  Mrs.  Palmer, 
if  you  would  only  take  it  all,  and  let  me  be  your — your  little  companion, 
as  before  !  "  cried  the  girl,  with  a  sob,  fixing  those  wonderful  constraining 
eyes  of  hers  upon  Philippa.  "  Will  you  send  me  away — I,  who  owe 
everything  to  you  ?  "  she  said.  And  she  clasped  her  hands  and  almost 
knelt.  The  baronet  instinctively  stepped  forward  to  raise  her. 

"Do  not  kneel,  Rhoda.  This  is  all  pretence,"  cried  Mrs.  Palmer. 
"  Sir  Thomas  is  easily  deceived.  If  the  Admiral  were  here  he  would  see 
through  your — your  ungrateful  duplicity."  Rhoda  only  persisted.  How 
her  eyes  spoke  !  how*  her  hands  and  voice  entreated  I 
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"  You  would  believe  me,"  she  said,  "  indeed,  you  would,  if  you  could 
see  my  heart.  My  only  thought  is  to  do  as  you  wish,  and  to  show  you 
that  I  am  not  ungrateful." 

"  Then  you  will  give  it  all  back,"  said  Mrs.  Palmer,  coming  to  the 
point  instantly,  and  seizing  Rhoda's  hand  tight  in  hers. 

"  Of  course  I  will,"  said  Rhoda,  still  looking  into  Mrs.  Palmer's  eager 
face.  "  I  have  done  so  already.  It  is  all  yours  ;  it  always  will  be  yours, 
as  before.  Dear  Mrs.  Palmer,  this  is  your  house  ;  your  room  is  ready :  I 
have  put  some  flowers  there.  It  is,  oh,  so  sad  here  all  alone  !  the  walls 
seem  to  call  for  you !  If  you  send  me  away  I  don't  know  what  will 
happen  to  me  !  "  and  she  began  to  cry.  "  My  own  have  sent  me  away  ; 
there  is  no  one  left  but  you,  and  "the  memory  of  his  love  for  me." 

I  don't  know  how  or  where  Khoda  had  studied  human  nature,  nor 
how  she  had'  learnt  the  art  of  suiting  herself  to  others.  Mrs.  Palmer 
came  in  meaning  to  speak  her  mind  plainly,  to  overwhelm  the  girl  with 
reproach ;  before  she  had  been  in  the  room  two  minutes  she  had  begun 
to  soften.  There  was  the  entreating  Rhoda :  no  longer  shabby  little  Rhoda 
from  the  curate's  house,  but  an  elegant  lady  in  a  beautiful  simple  dress, 
falling  in  silken  folds ;  her  cloud  of  dark  hair  was  fashionably  frizzed  ;  her 
manner  had  changed — it  was  appealing  and  yet  dignified,  as  befitted  an 
heiress.  All  this  was  not  without  its  efiect  upo'n  Philippa's  experienced  eye. 

Rhoda  had  determined  from  the  first  to  win  Mrs.  Palmer  over,  to 
show  the  world  that  hers  was  no  stolen  wealth,  no  false  position.  She 
felt  as  if  it  would  make  everything  comfortable  both  to  her  own  con- 
science, which  was  not  over  easy,  and  to  those  from  whom  she  was  taking 
her  wealth,  if  only  a  reconciliation  could  be  brought  about ;  what  need 
was  there  for  a  quarrel — for  going  to  law,  if  only  all  could  be  reconciled. 
She  would  do  anything  they  wished — serve  them  in  a  hundred  ways. 
Uncle  John,  who  had  spoken  so  unkindly,  would  see  then  who  was  right ; 
Aunt  Morgan,  too,  who  had  refused  to  come  with  her,  would  discover  her 
mistake.  There  was  a  certain  triumph  in  the  thought  of  gaining  over 
those  who  had  most  right  to  be  estranged,  so  thought  Rhoda,  uncon- 
sciously speculating  upon  Dolly's  generosity,  upon  Mrs.  Palmer's  sudden- 
ness of  character. 

"  This  is  all  most  painful  to  me,"  Philippa  cried,  more  and  more 
flurried.  "  Rhoda,  you  cannot  expect " 

"  I  expect  nothing — nothing,  only  I  ask  everything,"  said  Rhoda,  pas- 
sionately, to  Sir  Thomas.  "  Oh,  Mrs.  Palmer,  you  can  send  me  away 
from  you,  if  you  will ;  or  you  can  let  me  be  your  daughter.  I  would  give 
up  everything ;  I  would  follow  you  anywhere — anywhere — everywhere  !  " 

Mrs.  Palmer  sank,  still  agitated,  into  the  nearest  arm-chair.  It  was 
a  new  one  of  Gillow's,  with  shining  new  cushions  and  castors.  Rhoda 
came  and  knelt  beside  it,  with  her  lustrous  eyes  still  fixed  upon  Mrs. 
Palmer's  face.  Sir  Thomas  cleared  his  throat ;  he  was  quite  affected  by 
the  little  scene.  Mrs.  Palmer  actully  kissed  Rhoda  at  parting. 
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THE  25th  of  February,  1880,  was  a  great  day  in  literary  and  artistic 
Paris.  Victor  Hugo's  play  of  Hernani  was  going  to  be  performed  for  the 
first  time,  on  the  classic  boards  of  the  Theatre  Fra^ais.  Classic  and 
romantic  were  at  last  to  grapple  upon  the  actual  arena  of  stage  representa- 
tion. It  was  to  be  a  hand  to  hand  struggle  between  the  champions  of 
the  old  poetry  and  the  champions  of  the  new.  The  combat  had  long 
been  preparing  ;  at  other  points  of  the  field  of  art  and  literature  it  had 
long  been  actually  joined.  Young  Frenchmen  whoso  years  dated  with 
those  of  the  century,  and  others  younger  still  and  more  audacious,  had 
vigorously  applied  and  defended  new  and  libertine  canons  alike  in 
painting  and  poetry. 

In  painting,  the  years  between  1820  and  1825  had  seen  the  efforts  of 
Ge*ricaulfr,  with  his  Raft  of  the  Medusa,  of  Delacroix  with  his  Dante  and 
Virgil  in  Hell,  and  his  Massacre  of  Chios,  to  carry  out  and  improve  the 
bold  example  which  the  classic  Gros,  in  pictures  like  his  Victims  of  the 
Plague  at  Jaffa,  had  set  once,  but  had  afterwards  shrunk  back  from  and 
renounced.  The  same  years  had  seen  a  great  popularity  growing  round 
the  English  painter  Bonington,  who  lived  in  Paris,  and  delighted  its  more 
irreverent  spirits  with  bright  and  living  landscapes  inspired  by  nothing  but 
nature,  with  vividly  coloured  and  costumed  pieces  of  familiar  history, 
illustrations  of  Walter  Scott,  or  the  like — all  of  them  things  as  'un- 
official and  as  unclassical  as  possible.  Two  new  impulses  had  thus  been 
put  in  evidence,  in  opposition  to  what  was  official  and  classical,  to  the  cold 
and  laboured  studio  style  of  the  Empire,  its  colourless  and  passionless 
canons  of  the  antique  and  the  sublime.  What  Gericault  and  Delacroix 
had  represented  was  in  the  main  a  native  impulse,  a  reaction  of  the  French 
spirit  against  its  own  austere  and  artificial  legislation,  a  claim  made  by  it 
to  range  at  large  among  past  or  contemporary  sources  for  subjects  passionate, 
agitated,  familiar,  beautiful,  or  horrible,  and  to  combine  all  means  for  repre- 
senting them  vividly  and  naturally,  so  as  to  strike  at  once  the  eye  and  the 
imagination.  What  Bonington  had  represented  was  the  impulse  of  a 
foreign  example  coming  in  aid  of  this  native  impulse.  He  had  imported 
into  France  a  spirit  of  free  nature,  familiarity,  and  vivid  colour,  from 
England  where  the  spirit  already  existed. 

In  literature,  although  the  romantic  movement  had  to  encounter 
traditions  much  more  venerable  than  in  painting,  and  to  overthrow  a 
legislation  much  more  firmly  established,  inasmuch  as  it  dated  not 
from  the  time  of  David  but  from  the  time  of  Boileau,  the  issue  of  the 
encounter  was  destined  to  be  only  so  much  the  more  decisive  and 
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brilliant.  As  in  the  case  of  painting,  so  in  the  case  of  poetry,  the 
movement  comprised  two  main  elements.  Here  also  it  proceeded  from 
two  main  impulses— impulses  which  turned  quickly  into  principles.  There 
was  the  primary  impulse,  and  anon  principle,  of  a  native  reaction  against 
the  classical  theories— the  periwig  theories,  as  in  those  days  they  got  to  be 
called— of  artificial  restriction,  of  dignity,  of  the  unities,  of  pompous  choice 
and  observance  in  form,  diction,  and  vocabulary,  of  solemn  and  circumspect 
artistic  formality.  There  was  the  secondary  impulse,  and  anon  principle, 
of  following  foreign  fashions,  of  taking  example  by  other  countries  where  the 
barriers  which  had  shut  out  art  from  nature,  and  divorced  the  sublime  from 
the  grotesque,  and  cramped  the  imagination  in  its  exercise,  had  either 
been  not  so  strong  as  in  France,  or  else  had  been  earlier  broken  down. 
It  is  true  that  these  new  elements  in  French  literature,  the  element  of 
re-action  and  the  element  of  imitation,  were  not  without  other  elements 
that  foreran  and  prepared  the  ground  for  them.  Rousseau  had,  in  litera- 
ture, been  the  first  forerunner  of  the  romantic  movement  more  than 
a  half  a  century  before,  with  his  love  of  nature  and  genius  for  the 
description  of  nature,  with  his  brooding  melancholy  and  yearning  self- 
tenderness,  and  his  genius  for  the  expression  of  those.  Bernardin  de  St. 
Pierre  had  been  in  some  sort  the  literary  successor  of  Rousseau,  especially 
as  regards  the  love  of  nature  and  the  gift  for  her  description ;  and  it  was 
he  who  introduced  into  the  succession  the  sentiment  of  distant  and  pri- 
meval nature.  Chateaubriand  was,  in  another  sort,  the  literary  successor 
of  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre.  Chateaubriand  expressed  a  still  more  in- 
timate and  powerful  sentiment  of  nature,  and  in  connection  with  a  nature 
more  strikingly  distant,  virgin,  and  primeval  still.  He  possessed  a  still 
more  attractive  sense  of  self,  and  a  more  complete  rhetoric  of  the 
private  emotional  sensibilities.  And  Chateaubriand  in  his  turn  aug- 
mented the  succession  with  a  new  element,  in  the  shape  of  a  passion, 
partly  real  and  partly  affected,  for  the  Catholic  Church,  and  through  the 
Catholic  Church  for  the  ideas  and  arts  of  the  Middle  Age.  He  was  the 
first  to  bring  back  into  something  like  repute  the  name  of  Gothic,  which 
had  been  invented  by  the  age  of  Lewis  XIV.  as  a  badge  of  reproach  for 
the  genius  and  literature  of  all  ages  between  that  of  Augustus  C&sar 
and  itself.  So  that  the  love  of  nature,  of  reverie,  and  of  the  past,  which 
constitutes  a  good  half  of  the  romantic  spirit,  was  already  launched  upon 
the  literature  of  France.  And  while  Chateaubriand  was  thus  preparing 
the  romantic  movement  in  creative  literature,  Stendhal,  not  a  poet  or 
lover  of  poetry,  but  a  spirit  bound  by  none  of  the  fetters  of  tradition,  was 
doing  something  to  prepare  it  in  criticism.  Then  Lamartine,  the  earliest 
of  the  French  poets  of  this  century,  began  by  putting  into  lofty  and 
eloquent,  but  not  completely  correct  verse,  all  the  class  of  sentiments  which 
Chateaubriand  had  just  put  into  his  impassioned  prose.  But  neither  the 
new  movement,  nor  its  natural  enemies,  had  at  first  become  fully  con- 
scious of  what  it  meant.  Some  time  passed  before  it  stood  defiant  and 
declared,  as  a  movement  of  rebellion  and  emancipation.  Gothic  had  not 
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yet   become  for   the  young  generation  the  ono  word    of   honour,   nor 
periwig  the  one  word  of  reproach. 

Meanwhile  Victor  Hugo,  following  after  Lamartine,  had  written 
volumes  of  odes  and  ballads,  showing  a  lyric  power  of  astonishing  range 
and  versatility  in  so  young  a  writer.  By  ono  of  the  most  remarkable 
outbreaks  of  genius  which  history  records,  other  young  poets  appear 
almost  from  day  to  day.  Instinctively  they  do  not  hold  by  the  old  rules 
of  poetry,  nor  follow  the  accepted  models.  To  reverie,  nature,  and  the  past, 
they  add  passion,  familiarity,  and  the  grotesque,  the  love  of  which  con- 
stitutes another  half  of  the  romantic  spirit.  They  introduce  Gothic  or 
fantastic  subjects ;  they  use  pedestrian  language,  every  day  words,  and 
familiar  images ;  scandal  and  disgrace  !  they  even  go  back,  for  forms  of 
rhythm  and  examples  of  style,  to  the  licentious  and  exploded  versifiers 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  They  justify  their  irregular 
flights  by  a  reference  to  the  poets  of  the  Pleiad,  as  Ronsard  and  his  satellite 
rhymesters,  Joachim  du  Bellay  and  the  rest,  had  called  themselves  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  They  quote  the  precedent  of  all  those  writers,  from 
Villon  down  to  Theophile  Viaud,  who  had  been  supposed  put  out  of  fashion 
for  ever  by  the  correct  maxims  of  Malherbe  and  Balzac,  and  following 
these,  of  the  great  Boileau.  The  new  poets  flouted  the  great  Boileau  as 
a  pedagogue  of  Parnassus,  the  young  blasphemers ;  and  would  have  it  that 
true  French  poetry,  so  far  from  beginning  with  him,  had  died  with  him, 
and  was  destined  to  be  revived  in  no  other  hands  than  their  own.  The 
old  French  poetry  and  romance — the  poetry  and  romance  of  Gothic  nations, 
such  as  England  and  Germany — that  was  all  they  would  hear  of.  Shak- 
speare  and  Goethe  ;  Byron  and  Scott ;  Hamlet,  Romeo,  Werther,  Faust, 
Harold,  Quentin  Durward ;  these,  and  such  as  these,  were  the  names 
they  talked  of  alongside  of  the  national  names  of  Ronsard  and  Rabelais. 
Soon  the  defenders  of  French  tradition,  of  propriety  and  the  unities,  took 
arms ;  soon  the  critics  arose  in  their  orthodoxy,  and  tried  to  extinguish 
the  young  band.  Then  the  fight  grew  fast  and  furious.  "  Savages !  " 
cried  the  old  school ;  "  Mummies  !  "  retorted  the  new.  The  animosity 
on  one  side,  the  ardour  and  brotherly  enthusiasm  on  the  other,  were  such 
as  have  hardly  ever  been  known  in  any  literary  debate.  The  debates  for 
and  against  the  Lake  school  in  England  had  been  nothing  to  it — as  indeed 
the  Lake  school  had  not  had  occasion  to  conceive  their  cause  so  compre- 
hensively, or  in  so  fiery  and  proselytising  a  spirit.  All  which,  in  the 
development  of  English  literature,  took  place  at  several  dates  before  and 
after  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  among  isolated  or  even  opposed 
groups,  was  in  France  concentrated  into  one  mighty  and  simultaneous 
effort.  It  was  as  if  the  antiquarian  spirit  of  Chatterton,  the  spirit  which 
published  the  Percy  Ballads,  the  spirit  of  Wordsworth's  Prefaces,  the  spirit 
of  Shelley's  Defence  of  Poetry,  the  spirit  of  Keats,  both  in  his  instinct 
for  real  antiquity  and  his  contempt  for  false,  the  mediaeval  spirit  of  Scott, 
the  spirit  of  Byron's  poetry  and  of  Bowles's  arguments  against  Byron  at 
once,  the  spirit  of  Lara  and  of  the  Idiot  Boy  together,  the  spirit  of  the 
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Satanic  school  and  the  spirit  of  the  Natural  school— it  was  as  if  all  these, 
the  separate  and  often  antagonistic  phases  or  moments  of  literary  inno- 
vation in  England,  had  been,  in  this  latter-day  France,  concentrated  and 
reconciled.  To  these  came  also  the  spirit  of  Goetz  von  Berlicliingen,  and 
of  Lessing  in  his  Dramatic  Letters.  All  this  was  rolled  together  into  a 
consistent  and  passionate  hody  of  doctrine ;  the  body  of  doctrine  was 
applied  and  enforced  by  talents  of  a  temper  not  to  be  gainsaid ;  at  the 
contact  of  opposition,  it  exploded  with  all  the  uproar  and  fire  of  a  great 
and  concerted  reformation.  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Sainte-Beuve,  Alfred  de 
Musset,  were  in  early  days  some  of  the  most  devoted  and  distinguished 
members  of  the  new  school  of  poetry.  But  Victor  Hugo  stood  as  its  hero 
for  the  outside  enthusiast ;  he  was  the  idol  of  the  youth  of  Paris,  which 
at  that  moment  occupied  itself  with  nothing  but  art  and  poetry.  It  was 
he  who  had  consecrated  the  "  hymen  of  the  sublime  and  the  grotesque," 
in  the  words  of  a  youthful  admirer,  using  a  classic  phrase  for  a  romantic 
fact.  It  was  he  who  had  thrust  the  new  principles  forward  against 
opposition,  to  the  point  of  bringing  them  to  the  test  of  the  stage.  In  his 
famous  preface  to  his  first  play  of  Cromwell,  he  had  exposed  the  principles 
of  a  renovated  and  romantic  drama  with  a  penetration  and  comprehensive- 
ness which  proved  him  as  great  a  master  of  prose  analysis  as  of  poetical 
composition.  Cromwell  was  not  an  acting  play  ;  but  now  he  had  written 
Hernani :  he  had  prepared  for  the  stage  a  subject  of  Spanish  romance;  and 
it  was  going  to  be  actually  performed  in  spite  of  all  opposition.  It  be- 
hoved young  France  to  make  sure  of  a  triumph  for  Hernani,  or  at  any  rate 
to  make  sure  that  it  should  not  be  hooted  down  by  the  cabals  and  intole- 
rance of  the  periwig  party.  Victor  Hugo  was  not  going  to  employ  the 
author's  ordinary  resource  of  a  paid  claque,  or  body  of  professional  ap- 
plauders  ;  he  was  going  to  rely,  for  the  support  of  his  play  against  the 
Philistine,  the  orthodox,  the  grocer,  and  the  cit,  upon  a  corps  of  volunteers 
to  be  brought  to  the  field  by  enthusiasm  and  not  by  hire.  Accordingly, 
parcels  of  tickets  were  distributed  by  the  friends  of  the  poet  to  safe  and 
chosen  spirits  among  students  of  law,  medicine,  and  art,  artists'  pupils, 
and  all  the  youth  who  had  kindled  with  the  romantic  enthusiasm.  Every 
one  knows  the  description  of  that  famous  afternoon  :  the  dismay  of  the 
polite  and  respectable  portions  of  the  audience  when  they  assembled  and 
found  pit  and  galleries,  and  every  corner  where  a  venal  opposition  might 
be  supposed  to  lurk,  in  the  possession  of  an  army  of  the  brigand  and  Bo- 
hemian youth.  The  felt  hats,  the  flowing  hair  and  unshorn  faces,  the 
vagaries  of  velvet  and  rainbow  colour  in  their  costume,  declared  these  for 
the  sacred  band  of  romanticism.  Their  lyric  ardour — for  they  had  been 
penned  there  since  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  their  stock  of  sausages  and 
chocolate  sticks  had  long  since  come  to  an  end — was  exasperated  to  the 
utmost  pitch  by  hunger  and  impatience. 

Conspicuous  among  the  band  was  one  tall  and  handsome  young  man, 
with  a  pale  face  and  well  cut  features,  who  had  an  unusual  profusion  of 
hair  about  his  shoulders,  and  wore  a  pair  of  light  green  trousers  with 
black  velvet  stripes,  a  coat  with  immense  velvet  facings,  and  an  overcoat 
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of  light  grey  lined  with  green  satin.  But  all  these,  and  the  figure  of  the 
wearer  together,  were  eclipsed  by  one  particular  item  of  his  splendour  ; 
one  garment  the  most  mirific,  phosphoric,  phantasmagoric,  and  meteoric 
(the  adjectives  are  the  wearer's  own,  as  he  remembers  it  through  the 
mists  of  forty  years — and  he  is  still  dissatisfied  with  his  vocabulary),  that 
ever  flamed  upon  the  person  of  a  human  creature ;  one  waistcoat,  cut 
from  a  sheet  of  fiery  scarlet  satin  into  the  form  of  a  Milan  corslet  or  a 
Valois  doublet,  and  emitting  that  night  a  radiance  so  dazzling  and  so 
supernatural  that  the  companies  of  the  enemy  were  aghast,  and  saw  in  it 
a  signal  comet  of  convulsion.  The  wearer  of  the  waistcoat  was  M. 
Theophile  Gautier,  then  an  artist's  pupil  of  eighteen,  and  the  author  of 
the  phrase  about  the  hymen  of  the  sublime  and  the  grotesque.  Both  by  his 
reputation  and  his  person,  M.  Theophile  Gautier  presently  became  one  of 
the  best  known  figures  in  the  modern  world  of  Paris.  But  the  renown  of  the 
red  waistcoat  hung  about  him,  and  assumed  proportions  more  than  histori- 
cal. It  became  the  mystic  type  and  legendary  banner  of  all  that  which  had 
been  known  as  the  second  phase  in  the  history  of  the  romantic  movement 
in  France.  One  of  the  last  things  written  by  Gautier  before  his  death  was  a 
paper  in  which  he  professed  to  set  in  its  true  light  this  particular  history 
of  the  red  waistcoat.  "  CY  FINIT  LA  LE"GENDE  DU  GILET  ROUGE,"  he  wrote 
on  the  fifth  of  last  May,  at  the  close  of  one  of  a  series  of  feuilletons  in  the 
Bien  Public,  designed  to  constitute  a  general  history  of  the  romantic  move- 
ment. But  the  life  of  the  wearer  himself  was  about  to  "be  as  a  tale  that  is 
told ;  he  died  on  the  28rd  of  October,  and  the  series  was  left  unfinished. 

For  English  readers  who  pick  up  their  French  literature  ignorantly 
and  by  the  way,  Gautier  was  chiefly  known  as  a  writer  of  popular  books 
of  travel,  or  again  of  short  stories,  or  critical  feuilletons  on  painting 
and  the  drama  in  the  newspapers.  Scarcely  any  one  who  reads  any 
French  literature  at  all  but  will  have  come  across,  whether  at  railway 
bookstalls  in  vacation  or  otherwise,  one  of  the  volumes  of  travellers 
descriptions,  such  as  Tra  Los  Monies — the  earliest  of  them  all — such  as 
the  Voyage  en  Russie,  the  Italic,  the  Quand  on  Voyage,  and  the  rest ;  or 
again,  one  of  the  volumes  of  short  stories,  such  as  that  called  Romans  et 
Contes,  or  La  Peau  de  Tiyre.  And  if  he  has  been  a  reader  at  all  awake 
to  the  qualities  and  subtleties  of  literature,  he  will  have  perceived  that  he 
had  to  do  with  a  writer  of  no  common  genius  for  description  and  narra- 
tive. He  will  not  fail  to  have  been  struck,  in  the  travels,  with  the  sur- 
prising range  and  richness  of  Gautier's  vocabulary,  with  the  vivacity  of 
his  observation,  the  brilliant  and  picturesque  colour  of  his  descriptive 
writing,  or  what  we  by  a  bad  phrase  call  word-painting,  the  facile  transi- 
tions of  his  manner  from  lyric  energy  to  playfulness,  the  quality  of  the 
playfulness  itself,  in  which  the  large  buffoonery  of  Rabelais,  and  the 
fantastic  sharpness  and  glittering  intprevu  of  Heine,  seem  to  be  infused 
with  a  new  tincture  of  the  slang  of  the  Paris  Boulevards.  In  the  stories, 
he  will  have  observed  the  writer's  clear  and  symmetrical  arrangement 
of  what  he  has  to  tell',  his  elastic  power  in  passages  both  of  humour  and 
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tenderness,  his  limpid  narrative  which  flows  with  equal  ease  in  the 
channels  of  mystical  and  obscure  imagination,  and  in  those  of  daily  observa- 
tion and  pleasantry.  But  behind  the  Gautier  of  the  travels,  the  tales,  and 
the  criticisms,  there  was  another  and  more  significant  Gautier,  who  was 
but  slightly  known  to  the  English  reader.  Even  for  the  general  French 
reader,  the  more  significant  man  in  him  was  almost  put  out  of  sight  by 
the  more  commonplace.  Or,  as  M.  Sainte-Beuve  says  of  him,  writing 
in  1863,  "  Gautier  the  critic,  Gautier  the  writer  of  the  charming  news- 
paper articles  you  read  every  day,  does  Gautier  the  poet  wrong ;  "  or 
again,  "  there  is  one  Gautier,  the  customary  and  handy  one  ;  and  another 
Gautier,  whom  only  the  initiated  properly  know  and  relish." 

The  artistic  and  literary  epoch  to  which  Gautier  by  his  first  appear- 
ance belonged,  and  on  which,  for  the  sake  of  a  clear  idea  concerning  the 
early  surroundings  of  his  genius  we  have  dwelt  perhaps  too  long,  was 
certainly  one  of  the  most  brilliant,  if  with  a  brilliancy  that  has  soon  burnt 
down,  that  the  world  has  known.  Since,  then,  the  handy  and  customary 
Gautier  is  by  common  consent  one  of  the  most  charming  writers  of  his 
brilliant  age,  and  by  the  consent  of  the  initiated  one  of  the  most  significant 
also,  a  few  pages  will  not  be  wasted  upon  the  consideration  of  his  literary 
career  and  character. 

Theophile  Gautier  was  born  at  Tarhes  in  the  Hautes-Pyrenees,  on  the 
31st  of  August,  1811.     He  was  brought  by  his  family  early  to  Paris. 
Gautier  the  father  was  a  good  Latinist,  and  Gautier  the  son  showed 
himself  a  forward  student  at  the  College  Charlemagne.     It  is  recorded  of 
him  that  the  authors  whom  he  cared  most  about  as  a  student  were  not 
the  authors  of  the   classical  age  of  Roman  literature — not  the  Augustan 
cycle,   but   the   pras- classical  writers   down   to    Catullus,  and  the  post- 
classical  writers   after   Lucan.      That  is  a  taste   revealing   already   an 
appetite  for  the  unusual  and  the  super-refined,  for  peculiar  literary  flavours, 
those  of  a  period  of  early  passion,  energy,  and  simplicity  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a   period  of  late   ingenuity  and  elaborated   rhetoric  on   the  other. 
Next  came  an  enthusiasm  for  the  early  French  writers,  Rabelais,  Brantome, 
and  the  "  Gothic  "  poets.     At  the  same  time,  while  still  a  mere  boy,  and 
undecided  as  to  his  vocation,  Gautier  became  a  student  of  art  as  well  as 
of  letters,  and  put  himself  in  the  atelier  of  a  painter  of  the  school  of 
Prud'hon  named  Rioult,  living  hard  by  the  College  Charlemagne.     Here 
he  begun  by  painting  a  few  classical  pictures,  and  even  writing  a  few 
classical  poems.     But  the  ideas  that  were  in  the  air,  the  ideas  of  art's 
liberation  and  of  the  romantics,  came  to  gain  entire  possession  of  him, 
according  to  the  bent  both  of  his  studies  and  his  natural  bias.     In  all 
the  army  of  studio  pupils,  rapins — and  the  studios-  were  the  great  forcing 
ground  of  the  new  ideas — there  was  then  no  more  fervent  young  romantic 
than  he.     He  writes  letters  in  familiar  heroic  verse  to  his  friends,  show- 
ing which  way  the  wind  blows,  and  in  their  new  liberty  of  style,  and  their 
violation  of  the  old  rules  of  metrical  movement  and  pause,  forming  a 
close  and  natural  parallel  to  the  Epistles  of  Keats.     "  Stop,"  says  Gautier 
to  his  friend— «  stop,  and  let  us  have  a  pleasant  talk  by  the  fireside  ;  "— < 
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—  Nous  causcrons  de  quelque  jcunc  fille, 
Dont  la  levre  sourit,  dont  la  pruuellc  brillc, 
Et  quc  nous  avons  vuc,  en  promenant  un  jonr, 
Passer  devant  nos  ycux  comme  un  ange  d'amour  ; 
De  nos  auteurs  cheris,  Victor  ct  Sainte-Beuvc, 
Aigles  audacieux,  qui  d'une  route  neuve 
Et  d'obstacles  semcc  ont  tente  Ics  hasards, 
Malgre  les  coups  dc  bcc  dc  mille  g;ais  criards; 
Et  d1  Alfred  de  Viguy,  qui  d'une  main  savante 
Dessina  de  Cinq-Mnrs  la  figure  vivante  ; 
Et  d'Alfred  de  Mussct  et  d'Antoni  Descamps  ; 
Et  d'eux  tons  dont  la  voix  chante  dc  nouveaux  chants ; 
Des  vieux  qu'tin  siccle  ingrat  en  s'avancant  oublie, 
Guillaume  dc  Lorris,  dont  1'ojuvre  inaccomplie, 
Poetique  heritage,  nux  mains  de  Clopincl 
Apres  la  mort  passa,  monument  eterncl 
De  la  langnc  au  hcrccau  ;  Pierre  Vidal,  trpuvcre 
Dont  le  luth  tour  a  tour  gracicux  ct  severe, 
Sous  Ics  plafonds  onies  dc  nobles  panonceaux, 
Dans  leurs  fetes  channait  Ics  comtes  provencaux  ; 
Peyrols  1'avcnturicr,  qui  rime  en  Palestine 
Quelque  amoureux  tenson  qu'a  sa  belle  il  destine  ; 
Lc  bon  Alain  Chartier,  Kutebceuf  le  contcur,  « 

Sire  Gaise-Bruley,  Ilabci  t  le  traducteur, 
Maitre  Clt'inent  Marot,  madame  Marguerite, 
De  ses  jolis  dizains  la  muse  favorite  ; 
Villon,  et  Rabelais,  cet  IIome*rc  moqueur, 
Dont  le  sarcasme,  aigu  comme  un  poignard,  au  cocur 
De  chaque  vice  plonge,  et  dcs  foudres  du  Pape 
N'ayant  cure,  1'attcint  sous  la  pourpre  et  la  chape ; 
Car  nous  aitnons  tons  deux  Ics  tours  hardis  et  forts 
Mais  naifs  ccpcndant  et  places  sans  efforts, 
L'originalite,  la  puissance  comiqne 
Qu'on  trouve  en  ces  bouquins  a  couverture  antique, 
Dont  la  marge  a  jauni  sous  Ics  dqigts  studicux 
De  vingt  commcntntcurs,  nos  patients  aicux. 
Quand  nous  aurons  asscz  cause  litteratnre, 
Nous  changcrons  dc  tcxtc  ct  parlcrons  peinturc. 

There  is  a  mirror  of  the  entire  school  and  its  preoccupations — a  pretty  girl 
seen  in  the. street ;  the  cherished  poets,  Victor  Hugo  and  Sainte-Beuve, 
clearing  their  way,  like  the  eagles  they  are,  despite  the  clamour  and 
mobbing  of  the  jays  ;  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Alfred  de  Musset,  and  all  the 
fellowship  of  those  who  sing  new  songs  ;  and  then  the  re-instated  gene- 
ration of  the  Gothics ;  the  troubadours  of  Provence ;  the  fathers  of 
French  romance ;  Margaret  of  Navarre  and  her  poet  Clement  Marot ; 
Villon  ;  Rabelais  ;  the  simplicity  and  vigorous  vein  of  all  these  early  mas- 
ters. Or  else,  if  one  is  tired  of  literature,  the  talk  shall  run  upon  painting. 
The  intimate  connection  of  literature  and  painting  in  this  school,  the 
fellowship  and  unanimity  of  ideas  between  the  men  of  letters  and  the 
artists,  was  one  of  the  things  most  peculiar  to  it.  Hence,  in  part,  came 
that  development  of  a  vocabulary  newly  rich,  technical,  and  full,  that 
felicitous  trick  of  'the  mot  proprc  in  all  kinds  of  description,  which 
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was  one  of  its  just  boasts.  Theophile  Gautier  was  not  alone  in 
hanging  balanced,  as  he  did  for  a  time,  between  the  two  professions. 
In  the  group,  or  petit  cenacle,  as  they  called  themselves,  of  young 
talents  who  formed  the  Jeune  France  of  1830-1833,  there  were  poets, 
painters,  architects,  sculptors,  and  engravers,  or  men  whose  voca- 
tions floated  between  all  of  these ;  and  the  follower  of  one  art  under- 
stood and  was  enthusiastic  about  the  principles  and  methods  of  every 
other.  This  particular  group  formed  itself  immediately  after  the  Hernani 
days,  and  at  a  time  when  certain  of  the  original  champions  of  the  romantic 
cause  were  falling  off  from  it,  or  going  other  ways  of  their  own.  Sainte- 
Beuve  was  one  of  these ;  and  he  records  the  alarm  produced  in  the  minds 
of  some  of  the  earlier  comrades  of  Victor  Hugo  by  the  ferocious  aspect 
and  astounding  demeanour  of  this  new  band  of  his  admirers.  They 
were  not  as  the  members  of  the  earlier  cenacle,  to  which  he  himself  had 
belonged.  There  used  to  be  strange  doings  at  the  rooms  of  the  impasse 
du  Doyenne,  and  at  the  suppers  at  the  Petit  Moulin  Rouge.  The  former 
was  a  meeting-place  of  the  Society,  as  well  as  the  home  where  Gautier 
lived  with  his  friends  Arsene  Houssaye  and  Eogier.  Gautier  himself 
has  twice  sketched  the  portraits  of  the  group — once  at  the  time,  and 
afain  with  amused  retrospection  in  the  unfinished  series  of  articles  of 
which  we  have  spoken.  He  has  told  of  their-  watchwords,  their  fashions, 
their  eccentricities,  their  determination  to  be  Byronic  and  rebellious, 
and  to  look  it,  their  libations  of  cheap  wine  out  of  the  skull  of  a  drummer 
killed  at  Moscow.  The  principal  figures  besides  himself  were  Gerard 
de  Nerval,  the  translator  of  Goethe,  and  Petrus  Borel,  the  poet  of  the 
Rhapsodies,  the  two  friends  through  whom  the  young  champion  of  the 
red  waistcoat  had  been  introduced,  a  few  months  after  that  celebrated 
appearance,  to  the  person  of  the  hero  of  his  adoration.  Then  there 
was  the  designer  and  engraver  Celestin  Nanteuil,  the  sculptor  Jean 
du  Seigneur,  calling  himself  Je/ian  du  Seigneur,  out  of  love  for 
archaic  fashions ;  young  writers  whose  names  were  Theophile  Dondey 
and  Auguste  Maquet,  but  who  by  anagram,  and  out  of  admiration 
for  the  genius  of  Great  Britain,  dubbed  themselves  respectively 
Philothee  O'Neddy  and  Augustus  Mac-Keat;  and  others  whom  it  is 
too  long  to  name;  all  living  in  a  forcing-house  seven  times  heated  of 
artistic  enthusiasms,  an  atmosphere  of  the  ideas  and  passions  which  both 
mature  and  exhaust  those  who  live  in  them  early.  The  precocity  of  the 
talents  of  this  circle  was  astonishing.  The  leaders  of  the  new  poetry 
were  none  of  them  older  than  the  century  ;  the  members  of  the  petit 
cenacle  were  many  of  them  ten  years  younger.  They  were  poets  who  at 
twenty  had  mastered  all  the  difficulties  of  the  French  language  as  a  vehicle 
for  poetry ;  had  enriched  the  language  to  an  incalculable  extent  out  of  its 
ancient  stores;  and  had  poured  upon  French  literature  a  profusion  of 
pieces  as  finished,  as  rich  in  movement  and  metre,  as  varied,  as  pic- 
turesque, as  lyric,  as  the  old  poetry  of  the  days  before  the  pedagogic 
canons.  They  were  at  the  same  time  spirits  who,  before  twenty,  had 
gone  the  whole  round  of  ideals,  illusions,  passions,  sensations,  experiences. 
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The  fever  of  the  modern  world  burned  in  thorn  at  its  hottest.  Beneath 
what  was  boyish  in  their  extravagances  of  outward  bearing,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  affronted  the  Philistine  and  placarded  their  artistic 
enthusiasms,  there  resided  the  premature  exhaustion  coming  from  the 
accumulation  of  sensations  too  rapid  and  too  intense.  It  is  a  perpetual 
research  of  sensations.  Horror  and  the  grotesque,  in  all  sorts  of  terrible  or 
unwholesome  forms,  take  their  place  among  the  artistic  cravings  and 
artistic  indulgences,  alongside  of  beauty  and  romance.  There  is  absolutely 
no  restraint  and  no  shame,  one  would  almost  say  no  choice,  in  the  pursuit 
of  poignant  experiences ;  there  is  only  the  sovereign  rule  of  expressing 
your  experiences,  when  you  have  caught  them,  in  the  most  finished  and 
subtlest  forms  of  art  you  can.  Art  for  art,  and  nothing  but  art,  that  is 
the  instinctive  law  of  the  school.  They  despise  and  scoff  at  politics  as  an 
occupation  totally  second-rate,  bourgeois,  or,  what  is  the  last  epithet  of 
depreciation,  garde  nationals.  '  They  know  nothing  of  social  interests, 
nothing  of  utilitarian  ideas,  nothing  of  "progress,"  nothing  of  the  mul- 
titude ;  they  care  only  to  stimulate,  to  develop,  and  to  express  their  own 
powers  of  acutely  imagining,  enjoying,  or  shuddering.  Shuddering — for 
Victor  Hugo,  in  his  romances  of  Bug-Jargal  and  Han  d'hlande,  had 
early  added  the  shudder,  the  sensations  of  the  monstrous,  the  agonized, 
and  the  grotesque,  in  their  extreme  degree,  to  the  scale  of  feelings  to  be 
addressed  by  modern  French  literature.  So  had  modern  French  painting 
begun  with  horror,  in  the  Massacre  of  Chios,  and  the  Raft  of  the  Medusa. 

This  fondness  for  horror,  alongside  of  an  equal  enthusiasm  for  beauty, 
is  one  of  the  strangest  things  in  the  art  and  literature  of  the  epoch.  The 
crapaudencs  of  Victor  Hugo — that  was  the  word  invented  for  them  by 
Gautier  long  before  the  famous  episode  of  the  toad  in  the  Legend  of  the 
Ages  had  been  thought  of — the  crapauderies  of  Victor  Hugo  always  seem 
to  be  dependent,  more  or  less,  on  a  social  sentiment,  a  desire  of  exciting 
compassion  or  indignation  by  the  display  of  suffering,  a  desire  of  extending, 
like  Kembrandt,  the  circle  of  imaginative  sympathies  so  as  to  include  the 
hideous,  the  squalid,  and  the  despised.  But  Gautier,  and  some  of  his 
followers  still  more,  while  they  put  social  sentiment  utterly  away  from 
them,  are  perfectly  ready  to  dwell  on  toads,  wounds,  and  carrion ;  nay, 
dwell  on  them  with  evident  delight.  It  is,  literally,  that  one  sensation 
seems  to  them  as  good  as  another,  provided  only,  as  we  have  said,  it  is 
poignant,  intense,  and  rare.  Gautier  himself,  in  some  of  his  poems  and 
tales,  expresses  the  sentiment  of  innocency  of  maiden  grace  and  purity, 
just  as  well  as  if  he  had  never  dwelt  on  things  hideous  and  impure  at  all. 

But  we  must  not  let  ourselves  go  to  the  criticism  of  a  whole  epoch, 
school,  or  set ;  though  it  is  not  easy  to  avoid  that  when  the  special  figure 
with  whom  we  have  to  do  is  so  much  identified,  when  we  first  meet  him, 
with  a  particular  school  and  set.  Theophile  Gautier  comes  before  us, 
then,  ai  a  youthful  worshipper  of  Victor  Hugo  (and  that  worship  he  never 
lost)  and  as  feeling  his  own  independent  way  towards  artistic  expression. 
His  first  volume  of  verses  is  published  when  he  is  nineteen,  in  the  Her 
nani  year,  with  the  epigraph,  "  Oh,  si  je  puis  un  jour !  "  He  is  already 
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complete  master  of  poetical  form ;  and  seems  determined  to  give  himself  up 
to  the  exclusive  pursuit  of  that  art.  Two  of  the  principal  currents  in  his 
genius,  the  current  which  leads  him  to  the  simple  and  delighted  con- 
templation of  external  natural  heauty,  and  another  current  which  leads 
him  to  brood  on  physical  corruption,  the  things  of  the  sepulchre  and  the 
charnel-house,  are  already  expressed  in  this  volume  of  early  verse. 

Sur  la  brujerc  arrosee 

De  rosee  ; 

Sur  le  buisson  d'eglanticr  ; 
Sur  les  ombreuses  futaics  ; 

Sur  les  haies 
Croissant  au  bord  du  scntier. 

Sur  la  modeste  et  petite 

Marguerite, 

Qui  pencbe  son  front  revaut ; 
Sur  le  seigle,  vcrte  houle 

Quo  deroule 
Lc  caprice  ailc  du  vent ; 

Sur  les  pres,  sur  la  colline 

Qui  s'incline 
Vcrs  le  champ  bariole 
DC  pittoresques  guirlandes  ; 

Sur  les  landcs, 
Sur  le  grand  orme  isole, 

La  demoiselle  se  berce  ; 

Et  s'il  perce 

Bans  la  brume,  au  bord  du  cicl, 
Un  rayon  qui  scintillc, 

Ellc  brille 
Commc  un  regard  d' Ariel. 

Traversant  pres  des  charmiHe?, 

Les  families 

-Des  bourdonnants  moucherpns, 
Elle  se  mole  a  leur  ronde 

Vagabonde,  .  ,„ 

Et  comme  eux  decrit  dcs  ronds. 

Bientot  elle  vole  et  joue 

Sous  la  roue 

Du  jet  d'eau  qui,  s'elancant 
Dans  les  airs,  retombe,  roulc 

Et  s'ecoule 
En  un  ruisseau  bruissant. 

Plus  rapide  que  la  brise, 

Elle  frise 

Dans  son  vol  capricieux, 
L'eau  transparente  ou  sc  mire 

Et  s'admire 
Le  saule  au  front  soucieux; 
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Ou,  s'entr'ouvrant  bluncs  ct  juanes, 

Pres  des  aunes, 
Lcs  deux  nenuphars  en  flcurs, 
Au  gre  du  Hot  qui  gazouillo 

Kt  les  mouillc, 
Etnlcnt  leurs  deux  coulcurs; 

Ou  se  baignc  Ic  nuage  ; 

Ou  voyage 

Le  cicl  d'ete  souriant ; 
Ou  Ic  soleil  plongc,  tremble, 

Et  ressemblc 
Au  beau  soleil  d'Orient. 

Et  qnand  la  grisc  hirondelle 

Aupres  d'elle 
Tassc,  et  ride  a  plis  d'aznr 
Dans  sa  chasse  circulaire, 

L'onde  claire, 
Elle  s'cnfuit  d'un  vol  sur.v 

Bois  qni  chantcnt,  fraichcs  plaines 

D'odeurs  pleine.«, 
Lncs  do  moire,  coteaux  blcus, 
Cicl  oii  le  nua^c  i>asse, 

Large  cspacc, 
Monts  aux  rochcrs  angulcux  ; 

Veil  a  1'immcnsc  domainc 

Ou  promeno 

Ses  caprices,  flcur  des  airs, 
La  demoiselle  nacrec, 

Diapix-e 
De  reflets  roses  ct  verts.        * 

Dans  son  etroitc  famille, 
•  Quelle  lille 

K'u  pas  vinj-t  fuis  souhaitc, 
llcvcusc,  d'etre  coinmc  clle 

Demoiselle, 
Demoiselle  en  libcrtc  ? 

Than  this  fresh,  this  sunny  and  dancing  little  tyric  of  the  demoiselle 
— the  dragon  fly — there  can  be  no  better  example  of  the  sort  of  thing  the 
new  school  had  done,  in  reviving  the  nimble  and  intricate  measures  of  the 
old  lyric  poets  of  the  Pleiad,  in  animating  and  giving  colour  to  French 
verse  with  a  vocabulary  of  new  range,  lightness,  precision,  vivid  pictorial 
and  descriptive  exactness.  In  those  sweet  stanzas,  and  in  plenty  of 
others  in  this  first  book  and  afterwards,  there  is  nothing  of  hobgoblinry, 
corruption,  or  the  charnel-house,  there  is  only  the  healthiest  out-door 
feeling.  But  in  the  next  edition  of  the  poems,  published  in  1883,  the 
grim  or  diabolic  element  announces  itself  more  distinctly.  .The  prin- 
cipal piece  of  the  yolume  is  an  allegory,  in  a  sm'iit  of  Teutonic  devilry 
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and  French  gallantry  combined ;  a  tale  of  witchcraft  and  nightmare,  of 
which  the  descriptions  are  vivid  enough  to  make  your  blood  alternately 
boil  and  freeze.  Its  moral  has  to  do  with  the  nothingness  of  pleasure, 
and  how  love  turns  to  ashes,  and  beauty  to  a  skeleton  in  the  embrace ;  but 
it  is  not  the  moral,  it  is  the  execution,  not  the  allegory,  but  the  pictures 
alternately  terrible  and  voluptuous,  which  lay  most  hold  upon  the  reader. 
These  volumes  of  poetry  did  not  win  for  their  young  writer  any  great 
popularity ;  not,  for  instance,  anything  like  the  popularity  which  Alfred 
de  Musset  was  winning  for  himself  at  the  same  moment.  Gautier  re- 
mained as  yet  unknown,  or  nearly  unknown,  outside  the  circle  of  his 
immediate  comrades  of  the  Rue  du  Doyenne.  And  these  must  have  been 
the  years  of  his  fullest  and  most  troubled  inward  life.  We  have  spoken 
of  the  extraordinary  precocity  of  the  men  of  this  generation,  of  the  range  of 
emotions  many  of  them  had  gone  through,  of  the  ideals  they  had  exhausted, 
of  the  experiences,  inward  or  outward,  they  had  sucked  dry,  as  well  as 
of  the  prodigious  artistic  resources  of  which  they  had  made  themselves 
the  masters,  almost  before  the  full  age  of  manhood.  At  twenty-five, 
Theophile  Gautier,  ceasing  to  express  himself  exclusively  by  poetry, 
published  a  prose  romance,  which  the  inner  circle  of  his  admirers,  those 
whom  M.  Sainte-Beuve  would  understand  by  the  "initiated,"  regard  as 
the  capital  expression  of  his  genius.  Now-  this  prose  romance,  in  its 
machinery  and  images,  being  so  unashamed  and  profligate  as  to  be  accord- 
ing to  English  ideas  utterly  intolerable,  and  scarcely  tolerable  even  accord- 
ing to  French  ideas,  and  yet  being  too  important  to  be  passed  over,  we  can 
only  try  in  a  few  sentences  to  say  what  is  the  mood  of  mind  to  which  it 
gives  expression.  It  is  the  expression,  then,  of  a  mind  intensely  in  love 
with  beauty,  possessed  with  the  intimate  and  ideal  passion  of  beauty 
above  all  other  passion^,  and  feeling  ill  at  ease  in  the  society  among 
which  it  exists.  D'Albert,  the  hero,  is  as  full  of  unsatisfied  longings  as 
any  Rene  or  Werther.  When  any  one  of  his  longings  does  get  realised, 
he  is  horrified  by  the  little  pleasure  which  the  realisation  brings  him. 
He  is  haunted  by  the  desire  of  loving ;  he  tries  to  love ;  but  he  is  so 
made  that  what  he  can  alone  really  love  must  be  ideal  beauty,  that 
is,  in  his  sense,  physical  beauty  ideally  perfect.  His  passion  for  things 
physically  beautiful  has  completely  thrust  out  all  moral  distinctions  as 
to  himself  or  others  ;  they  have  no  room  in  his  nature.  They  baffle  and 
escape  him  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  a  Pagan  in  Pagan  times.  And  yet 
he  cannot  get  altogether  rid  of  the  centuries  since  Paganism,  and  of  what 
they  have  brought ;  he  is  enough  of  a  modern  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
sense  of  his  own  corruption,  his  depravation  from  the  moral  point  of 
view,  and  cannot  understand  how  it  can  have  grown  upon  him.  Amid 
the  flux  and  nothingness  of  life  and  all  things,  he  carries  about  in  his 
own  consciousness  this  one  inalterable  and  insatiable  craving  after  beauty. 
These  are  the  two  sentiments  which  possess  him  and  in  which  he  really  lives 
—the  sentiment  of  atomic  flux  and  instability  in  the  world,  as  Heraclitus 
held  it,  and  the  sentiment  of  beauty  and  its  worship  as  those  were  known 
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in  Plato's  time.  To  bo  himself  the  perfection  of  beauty,  or  if  not  that, 
as  next  best,  to  embrace  and  possess,  whatever  is  that  perfection,  during 
the  brief  moments  while  perfection  lasts,  is  the  one  thing  that  can  give  him 
peace.  He  is  a  soul  born  out  of  its  time ;  he  ought  to  have  been  born  in 
the  antique  age  of  Greece ;  then  he  would  have  been  face  to  face  with 
beauty,  and  might  have  possessed  it.  Now,  he  hunts  it  up  and  down, 
dreams  after  it,  tries  to  satisfy  himself  with  that  which  he  thinks  re- 
sembles it,  but  is  perpetually  disappointed.  In  his  pursuit  of  his  ideal,  he 
flings  himself  into  many  enjoyments,  and  catches  hold  of  many  semblances, 
whereby  his  life  looks  from  the  outside  like  that  of  any  vulgar  voluptuary ; 
but  in  his  heart  he  is  never  cheated ;  in  his  inmost  self  is  always  miserable 
and  always  hungry  after  something  else. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  all  that  is  the  expression  of  a  perfectly  sincere 
passion  of  the  human  spirit  in  a  certain  phase,  and  that  it  is  expressed 
here  with  extraordinary  eloquence,  subtlety,  and  intensity.  There  is  as  little 
doubt,  we  should  say,  that  the  human  spirit  made  for  that  phase  of  passion 
is  made  also  to  forget  the  ideal  of  its  longing,  and  by  degrees  to  content 
itself  with  the  semblances.  It  has  begun  by  confounding  the  worship  of 
beauty  with  the  claim  to  possess  it.  Might  not  one  say  : — "  The  beauty 
in  people  or  things  that  is  good  for  anyone  in  life  is  a  relative  and 
terrene  thing,  dependent  on  a  hundred  associations  and  accidents  in 
the  case  of  each  individual,  and  necessarily  very  different  from  that 
beauty  in  people  and  things  which  may  be  the  just  ideal  and  good  for 
everyone  to  worship  in  imagination  and  to  admire  ir  art.  The  mind 
which  has  found  out  the  particular  human  or  natural  beauty  that  suits 
it  best  in  life,  will  endeavour  to  live  in  possession  of  that  beauty,  and 
at  peace  with  its  neighbours,  who  shall  also  live  each  in  possession,  so 
far  as  may  be,  of  the  beauty  which  is  individually  best  for  them.  And 
each  and  all  may  so  take  their  part  in  admiration  of  the  supreme  ideals  of 
human  and  natural  beauty,  in  so  far  as  art  and  the  imagination  shall  have 
been  able  to  realise  them.  The  mind,  on  the  other  hand,  which  will  put 
up  with  nothing  but  the  supreme  ideal  for  its  own  individual  share,  and 
wants  its  own  self  to  embrace  and  be  possessed  of  and  identified  in  life 
with  the  things  which  are  only  realised  by  art  at  its  perfection  and 
imagination  at  its  highest — that  mind  is  certainly  in  danger.  It  is  in 
danger  of  snatching  at  semblances  until  it  satiates  itself  with  them,  and 
forgets  the  ideal.  That  is,  it  is  in  danger  of  falling  complacently  into 
the  snares  of  vulgar  voluptuousness,  vulgar  magnificence,  vulgar  ostenta- 
tion. The  *  marble,  purple,  and  gold '  of  its  dreams,  the  absolute  '  form, 
colour,  and  light '  which  it  has  craved  to  possess  for  its  own,  are  apt  to 
fade  in  the  luxurious  realities  of  the  Second  Empire.  The  inconceivable 
goddess  of  its  search  is  apt  to  disappear  in  one  or  many  of  the  courtesans 
of  the  Quartier  Breda." 

And  now  we  have  paid  it.  The  dreaming  d'Albert  is  apt  to  become 
the  enjoying  Fortunio.  Dreams  of  that  complexion  stand  halfway  be- 
tween the  misanthropic  reveries  of  the  beginning  of  the  century,  between 
Werther,  Childe  Harold,  and  Rene",  and*  the  practical  luxuries  and  pomps, 
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the  millionaire  riot  and  sensual  dazzle,  of  its  middle  period.  They  con- 
tain a  mystical  or  metaphysical  element  by  which  they  belong  to  the  time 
before  them,  the  element  of  discontent  and  vast  uneasy  spiritual  hunger. 
They  also  contain  a  material  and  positive  element,  the  element  of  volup- 
tuous living  and  love  of  splendour,  by  which  they  belong  to  the  time  after 
them.  For  a  brief  moment,  and  in  a  constitution  of  strong  original 
sensibility  to  impressions  of  beauty  and  art,  the  two  elements  may  com- 
bine, and  the  possessor  of  the  constitution  may  feel  himself  a  Heraclitus 
by  his  sense  of  earth's  vanity,  and  instability,  and  a  Plato  by  his  passion 
for  ideal  beauty.  But  that  combination  itself  will  be  an  unstable  one. 
The  element  of  uneasy  hunger  will  be  elbowed  out  by  the  element  of 
experimental  enjoyment.  That  material  and  positive  element  is  the  one 
which,  in  point  of  fact,  presently  gains  the  upper  hand  in  Gautier's  writing. 
Even  within  three  years  he  writes  the  story  of  Fortunio,  which  reads  like 
a  prophecy  of  the  Second  Empire.  And  when  the  Second  Empire  comes, 
he  is  ready  to  be  its  poet  as  well  as  its  prophet.  This,  however,  holds 
at  least  as  much  by  his  theory  of  art  for  art,  and  of  the  sequestration  from 
politics  and  practical  life  which  the  artist  owes  to  himself,  as  it  holds  by 
his  love  of  practical  pomp  and  splendour.  That  the  artist  has  not  to 
meddle  with  politics,  still  less  to  care  about  his  species  at  large — that  he 
is  the  enemy  rather  than  the  friend  of  ''civilisation  and  progress" — of 
thus  much  Gautier  is  sure  from  the  beginning.  He  regards  the  fates  of 
nations  and  societies  as  things  preordained  by  a  higher  power,  with 
which  it  is  no  use  for  individuals  to  meddle.  The  business  of  a  rational 
individual  is  to  enjoy  himself,  and  let  all  that  take  care  of  itself.  In  one  of 
his  early  metrical  letters  to  a  friend  embarking  in  politics,  he  writes,  in 
his  easy  style  :  ' '  Don't  let  the  thunder  of  the  Gracchi  issue  from  lips 
moulded  for  elegiac  songs ;  leave  that  work  to  the  rampant  orator  who  tells  a 
group  of  dirty  villains  from  his  stump  how  he  has  saved  Rome  from  ruin. 
Borne  will  save  herself  her  own  way,  never  fear;  her  destiny  is  written, 
and  you  and  I  can  make  no  difference.  Who  can  put  a  spoke  in  the 
wheel  of  Fate  ?  Let  the  car  of  State  reel  axle-deep  in  mud,  or  crush  its 
way  through  the  herd  of  human  cattle  as  it  can  ;  you  and  I  will  always  be 
able  to  find  some  mossy  pathway  in  the  shade,  rising  gently  to  a  hill  apart, 
a  hill  whence  we  can  look  abroad  upon  an  azure  distance,  and  watch  the 
sails  fluttering  beneath  the  breeze." 

He  presently  expressed  the  same  theories,  in  a  much  more  splenetic 
and  petulant  form,  in  the  preface  to  his  prose  romance;  and,  many  years 
later,  in  a  form  of  more  reassured  and  mature  conviction,  in  his  memoir 
of  Baudelaire.  He  acknowledges  that  they  may  be  the  theories  of  a 
decadence  ;  but  well  and  good ;  let  the  decadence  go  on  if  it  must ;  but 
do  not  let  the  artist  try  to  stop  it,  let  him  only  do  his  work  of  arresting 
and  embodying  all  the  choicest  impressions  which  he  can  cull  during  the 
spell  of  life  which  is  given  him.  If  he  lives  in  an  artificial  and  over- 
refined  age,  an  age  of  stimulants  and  of  research,  his  art  will  arrest  and 
embody  those  qualities,  and  will  be  quite  right  to  do  so.  But  he  will  be 
quite  wrong  if  he  either  cares  for  or  believes  in  the  improvement  of  his 
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age  ;  he  will  bo  ridiculous  if  be  entertains  any  views  of  pbilantbropy  or 
utility.  Evidently  tbere  is  a  great  difference  here  again  between  Victor 
Hugo  and  his  admirer.  Victor  Hugo,  by  believing  in  the  improvement  of 
his  ago,  and  trying  to  have  a  hand  in  it,  got  banished.  Gautier,  and  those 
who  thought  with  him  about  the  proper  indifference  of  the  artist  to  these 
things,  stopped  in  Paris  and  created  a  school  of  poetry  under  the  Second 
Empire.  If  there  are  in  Victor  Hugo's  poetry  elements  of  sounder 
vitality,  higher  strength  and  range,  if  it  breathes  a  larger  atmosphere  and 
will  speak  more  stirringly  to  a  greater  number  of  generations,  than  the 
poetry  of  Gautier  and  his  disciples,  that  may  count  for  the  views  of  those 
who  hold  that  the  art  which  is  also  politics  and  humanity  is  a  stronger  art 
than  that  which  is  art  and  nothing  else. 

To  resume  :  from  this  date  prose  laid  hold  upon  Gautier,  and  he  could 
make  of  poetry  no  more  than  an  incidental  occupation  henceforward. 
That  brilliant  and  facile  style,  that  pliant  humour  and  large  gaiety, 
that  faultlessness  of  descriptive  art,  could  not  fail  to  be  swept  up  into  the 
all-compelling  current  of  journalism.  In  the  preface  to  his  romance,  the 
young  author  had  been  very  hard  on  journalism  and  its  consequences. 
The  reading  of  newspapers,  he  had  said,  interfered  with  the  growth 
of  true  artists  and  true  men  of  learning.  Newspapers  were  the  death  of 
books,  as  artillery  had  been  the  death  of  individual  prowess.  Newspapers 
stripped  everything  of  its  freshness.  They  made  it  impossible  to  have 
the  first  of  anything  all  to  yourself.  They  spoiled  the  surprise  of  the 
theatre  by  telling  you  beforehand  how  the  play  was  going  to  end.  They 
robbed  you  of  the  pleasure  of  private  gossip,  scandal,  and  tittle-tattle,  and 
docked  your  drawing-room  privilege  of  being  a  week  before  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  forging  a  false  piece  of  news  or  carrying  a  true  one.  They 
deafened  you  despite  yourself  with  ready-made  judgments,  and  set  you 
against  things  you  would  have  naturally  liked.  Because  of  them,  instead 
of  hearing  each  native  and  individual  ass  speak  according  to  his  folly,  you 
heard  now-a-days  nothing  but  second-hand  odds  and  ends  of  newspaper 
wisdom.  You  got  mercilessly  stuffed  with  intelligence  just  three  hours  old, 
and  knew  all  the  while  that  every  baby  in  arms  was  as  well  up  as  yourself. 
Your  taste  got  deadened  and  depraved,  and  you  became  a  dramdrinker  in 
reading.  "Within  a  few  months  of  this  tirade,  the  current  had  caught  him. 
Balzac  was  just  starting  his  Chronique  de  Paris,  and  summoned  the  young 
author  of  Mdle.  de  Maussini/  to  j  oin  his  staff.  This  was  the  origin  of  a  friend- 
ship of  Gautier  for  Balzac  which  only  ended  with  Balzac's  death.  Gautier 
was  at  all  times  both  a  loyal  admirer  of  genius,  and  a  warm  and  un- 
selfish friend  ;  and  he  has  written  nothing  more  worthy  of  his  name  than 
the  short  memoir  of  Balzac  which  was  published  soon  after  the  death  of 
the  great  novelist.  For  the  Chronique  de  Paris,  Gautier  wrote  several 
novelettes,  and  among  them  La  Morte  Amoitreusc,  one  of  his  choicest 
and  most  perfectly  executed  stories  of  the  ghoule  or  vampire  cycle.  In  a 
poem  published  in  the  year  1838,  ho  shows  that  these  and  kindred  ideas 
— ideas  of  death  and  the  dead  alive,  of  the  charnel-house  and  the  worm, 
are  still  haunting  him.  In  a  mind  which  cannot  get  rid  of  the  Christian 
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centuries  and  the  thoughts  of  death,  perhaps  the  ghoule  and  vampire 
ideas  are  the  natural  counterpart  of  his  other  ideas,  the  predominating 
and  fascinating  ideas  of  physical  perfection  and  enjoyment  which  we 
have  seen  in  him.  That  poem  was  called  La  Comedie  de  la  Mort, 
and  is  generally  pointed  to  as  his  masterpiece  in  poetry.  The^poet  goes  to 
a  cemetery  on  the  Jour  des  Marts ;  he  is  full  of  unquiet  hauntings  and 
questionings;  he  overhears  a  dialogue  between  a  corpse  and  the  worm; 
it  is  the  meeting  place  of  life  and  corruption ;  it  is  like  Juliet's  famous 
vision  of  how  it  will  be  with  her  in  the  charnel-house  among  the  bones. 
He  goes  home,  and  presently  the  shades  of  some  mighty  dead  appear  to  be 
questioned  by  him.  Raphael  appears,  and  tells  him  of  the  nothingness  of 
art ;  Faust,  and  tells  him  of  the  nothingness  of  knowledge ;  Don  Juan, 
of  the  nothingness  of  love ;  Napoleon,  of  the  nothingness  of  empire. 
And  so  he  turns,  none  the  wiser,  to  the  pleasure  of  the  hour.  That  is 
almost  the  last  appearance  in  his  writings  of  the  hungry,  the  melancholy, 
the  embittered,  or  insatiate  spirit.  He  deals  afterwards  both  with  vampire 
subjects,  and  with  subjects  that  are  supernatural  and  ghostly  in  the 
modern  spiritualistic  sense ;  but  he  deals  with  them  by  way  of  imagina- 
tion and  description  ;  not  any  longer  by  way  of  speculation  or  metaphysic 
brooding.  The  Comedy  of  Death  is  a  fine  poem,  especially  rich  in  images 
after  the  author's  manner  ;  but,  after  granting  the  undeniable  dignity  of 
its  general  conception,  not  perhaps  rich  enough  in  thoughts  of  a  sub- 
stance to  sustain  the  images.  Meanwhile  its  author  was  still  failing  to 
make  a  great  reputation  as  a  poet.  .  He  was  making  his  reputation  as  a 
writer  of  prose  tales  and  criticisms.  He  was  engaged  as  a  contributor 
by  Nestor  Roqueplan  as  well  as  by  Balzac.  And  then,  in  1837,  began  his 
connection  with  the  Presse,  of  which  Emile  de  Girardin  was  the  Editor, 
and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  contributors  was  his  wife — the  beautiful 
Delphine  Gay,  at  that  moment  hovering  between  her  first  character  of 
Corinna  and  Patriot  Muse,  and  her  later  one  of  social  and  satiric  essayist. 
Upon  the  Presse  Gautier  worked  for  seventeen  years;  passing  in  1855  to 
the  staff  of  the  Moniteur. 

He  began  with  articles  on  Delacroix's  frescoes  at  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties. His  tastes  in  art  were  tolerably  eclectic,  and  his  criticism  consisted 
much  rather  in  sympathetically  describing  and  realising  the  aspect  of  a 
picture  than  in  judging  or  classifying  it.  Delacroix,  as  the  recognised 
king  of  the  romantics  in  fine  art,  of  course  commanded  his  official 
suffrages.  But  his  natural  sympathies  inclined  much  more  towards  Ingres 
and  abstract  form.  The  romantic  movement  had  had  half  its  attraction 
for  him  as  a  road  to  real  antiquity  and  to  Greece.  Ingres  seemed  to 
realise  his  old  Greek  dreams ;  and  it  is  Ingres  whom  he  by  and  by  speaks 
of,  whenever  the  chance  presents  itself,  with  the  most  of  real  enthusiasm. 
The  only  form  of  art  with  which  he  could  by  no  means  sympathise, 
and  of  which,  in  spite  of  his  habit  in  latter  years  of  speaking  well  of 
everybody,  he  could  hardly  bring  himself  to  speak  with  toleration,  was 
that  of  Courbet  and  the  realists.  He  cared  not  a  jot  for  their  political 
and  social  theories;  his  idea  of  art  was  something  beautiful  and  better 
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than  nature  ;  be  could  not  stand  an  art  which  seemed  to  him  wantonly  to 
disguise  nature  for  the  worse.  His  criticisms  on  art  and  schools  of  art 
have  been  collected  into  various  volumes,  but  not  with  any  approach  to 
completeness.  There  is  also  a  series  of  six  volumes,  published  at  Brussels, 
of  dramatic  and  operatic  criticisms,  collected  from  the  prodigious  results 
of  his  journalistic  industry  in  that  department ;  and  these,  though  not 
volumes  to  be  read  through,  are  full  of  interest,  and  of  examples  of  high 
criticism  conveyed  with  the  facile  familiarity  of  the  master. 

That,  however,  is  the  every-day  Gautier,  with  whom  we  have  pro- 
mised not  to  occupy  ourselves — as  indeed  there  is  not  space  to  occupy 
ourselves  with  him  if  we  would.  His  every-day  work  was,  however,  his 
principal  occupation  henceforward.  He  lived  a  joyous  life,  in  the  company 
of  artists,  actresses,  men  of  letters — the  fascinating  Bohemia  of  Paris  in 
its  most  fascinating  moment.  In  the  company,  it  should  also  be  said 
that  he  lived,  of  cats,  dogs,  ponies,  and  white  rats ;  for  he  was  a  great 
lover  and  penetrating  observer  of  animals.  They  play  a  part  in  almost 
all  his  tales,  arid  are  treated  with  a  kind  of  humorous  and  genial  tender- 
ness which  they  have  hardly  received  from  any  other  writer.  One  of 
the  most  delightful  of  his  lighter  books  is  called  Ma  Menagerie  Intimet 
and  describes  the  succession  and  the  fortunes  and  characters  of  his  own 
four-foot  favourites.  In  1840  a  new  turn  is  given  to  his  life,  and  a 
new  exercise  found  for  his  style,  in  the  first  of  his  journeys  abroad. 
From  the  day  of  that  tour  in  Spain,  he  becomes  a  sworn  traveller,  and 
is  ready  to  quit  the  Boulevards  and  the  fireside  whenever  he  can  get 
the  chance.  He  goes  to  Algeria,  and  comes  back  in  triumph,  one 
of  two  survivors  out  of  five  amateurs  that  had  followed  the  cam- 
paign of  Marshal  Bugeaud  in  1845.  "  He  came  back  to  Paris," 
says  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  "in  an  Arab  dress,  with  a  fez  on  his  head, 
a  burnous  round  him,  and  a  lioness  cub  between  his  knees  on  the 
top  of  the  diligence.  He  looked  like  a  lion  himself;  tanned  and  tawny, 
with  flashing  eyes.  I  see  him  now,  as  he  looked  at  that  fortunate  hour  of 
his  life,  in  all  the  strength  and  pride  of  his  second  youth,  in  the  fulness 
and  opulence  of  manhood ;  breathing  in  life  with  full  lungs,  full  chest,  and 
wearing  a  piece  of  I  know  not  what  rich  purple  upon  that  ample  dilated 
bosom."  M.  Sainte-Beuve  is  seldom  so  lyrical.  It  seems,  then,  that 
Theophile  Gautier,  in  his  thirty-fifth  year,  has  gone  near  to  realise  in  his 
own  person  the  ideal  of  his  dreams  at  twenty -four.  In  his  writings,  also, 
D' Albert  is  dead ;  Fortunio  only  survives.  Prosperity,  the  positive  and 
practical  enjoyments  and  splendours  of  the  time,  occupy  them  nearly  alone. 
Or  if  he  deals  with  things  melancholy  and  sepulchral,  it  is,  as  we  have 
said,  with  his  imagination  only,  and  for  the  communication  of  the  artistic 
frisson.  Then  comes  the  political  revolution  of  '48— '49,  which  ruins,  but 
does  not  interest  him.  He  occupies  himself  with  writing  a  new  volume, 
the  most  finished  and  exquisite  example  of  even  his  finished  and  exquisite 
art  in  literary  execution.  The  book  of  "  Enamels  and  Cameos  "  is  like 
its  name.  It  does  not  present  us  with  any  particularly  new  or  illumi- 
nating thoughts,  but  with  a  succession. of  artistic  fancies  and  images  the 
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most  subtly  and  perfectly  reduced  into  words.  The  opening  stanzas  are 
as  good  as  any.  The  poet  takes  that  idea  of  the  flux  and  change  of  terrene 
things  which  we  have  sometimes  encountered  in  his  writings  under  a  less 
material  aspect;  and  plays  with  it  in  this  delicate  fashion,  by  way  of 
explaining  the  secret  affinities  of  spirit  with  spirit  :- 

In  the  Arable  of  an  ancient  temple,  against  the  azure  of  the  Athenian  sky,  two 
blocks  of  marble  have  once  dreamed  their  white  dreams  side  by  side.— Two  sister 
pearls  have  talked  an  unknown  language  to  each  other  as  they  lay  whelmed  ages  long 
beneath  the  waves.— Two  roses  that  bloomed  in  a  garden  of  Granada,  when  Boabdil1 
was  kin-,  have  whispered  to  one  another  as  they  bowed  in  the  fountain  spray.-Two 
white  doves,  white  with  pink  feet,  have  roosted  in  one  nest  together  among  the 
cupolas  of  Venice,  on  an  evening  of  May.— Marble,  pearl,  rose,  and  dove,  all  one  day 
dissolve,  all  disappear.  The  pearl  melts,  the  marble  crashes  down,  the  flower  withers, 
the  bird  flies  away.— They  are  resolved,  and  all  their  particles  go  back  into  the  great 
crucible,  and  join  the  universal  substance  made  up  of  forms  in  fusion.— By  slow  meta- 
morphoses, they  refashion  themselves  each  under  a  new  likeness  ;  white  marble  is 
renewed  in  white  flesh,  red  roses  in  red  lips.— The  doves  coo  again  within  the  hearts 
of  young  lovers  ;  the  pearls  reappear  where  the  teeth  of  a  maiden  smile  and  shine. — 
Hence  those  sympathies,  hence  the  compulsive  sweetness,  whereby  souls  are  made 
aware  and  know  each  other  for  sisters.— Obedient  to  the  summons  of  a  scent,  a  ray,  a 
colour,  atom  is  drawn  to  atom  as  the  bee  to  the  flower.— The  heart  remembers  bygone 
dreams  of  the  temple  front  or  the  ocean  floor,  or  flower  talk  beside  the  crystal  foun- 
tain, or  billings  and  flutterings  among  the  domes^ with  their  gilded  balls;  and  the 
faithful  atoms  find  one  another  out  and  love  again.— Forgotten  Love  wakes  up,  there 
is  a  vague  new  birth  of  the  past  ;  the  flower  inhales  and  knows  its  own  sweetness  on 
the  ripe  lip. 

!  Both  in  sentiment  and  execution  this  little  masterpiece  reminds  one  in 
some  degree  of  Heine,  but  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  discredit  its  own  originalit}7. 
The  time  of  the  "  Ernaux  et  Camees  "  was  also  the  time  of  Gautier's  first 
acquaintance  with  Baudelaire,  the  foremost  of  the  group  of  young  poets 
who  reverenced  him  as  their  master,  as  the  par  fait  magicien  es  lettres 
franchises,  and  carried  out  with  absolute  completeness  his  maxims  of 
art  for  art,  and  the  indifference  of  social  and  political  concerns.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  attempt  any  estimate  of  Baudelaire's  genius;  only 
to  point  again  to  the  memoir  of  him  by  Gautier,  which  heads  the  first 
volume  of  his  collected  works,  as  containing  at  once  the  analysis  and 
the  defence  of  the  school,  and  as  a  complete  exhibition,  by  a  master  who 
has  the  right  to  speak,  of  what  the  arts  of  the  modern  world  are  bound, 
according  to  that  school,  to  come  to.  The  piece  may  stand  beside  the 
author's  memoir  of  Balzac,  and  his  slighter  notice  of  Heine  (prefixed  to 
the  French  edition  of  the  Eeiscbilder)  as  the  best  examples  of  his  vein 
in  the  sympathetic  criticism  of  contemporary  literature  and  men  of  letters. 
Under  the  Empire  Gautier  was  loyal  and  perfectly  contented.  His 
romance  ideals  had  run  more  and  more  on  the  pomps  and  splendours  of 
ancient  empires  in  their  decadence,  on  pictures  and  displays  of  luxury  and 
opulent  gorgeousness.  All  that  he  now  saw  realised  and  was  able  to 
embrace  under  the  Second  Empire.  Whatever  there  was  of  vulgar  and 
voluptuous  in  the  predilections  of  his  genius,  the  new  regime  answered  to. 
And  so,  he  became  the  feuilletonist  of  the  Moniteur.  The  productions 
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of  criticisms,  romances,  and  travels,  went  on  apace.  For  he  had  kept  up 
his  passion  of  travel,  and  gone  to  Italy,  to  Russia,  to  Constantinople 
and  Greece,  always  bringing  back  his  genial  and  picturesque  account  of 
scenes,  inhabitants,  and  works  of  art.  Ephemeral  work  left  him  hardly 
any  time  for  permanent  work.  In  1868  he  was  at  last  got  into  a  corner 
by  a  publisher,  and  made  to  produce  a  romance  that  had  actually  been 
advertised  five-and-twenty  years  before.  Le  Capitaine  Fracasse  is  in 
some  senses  the  most  remarkable  of  his  longer  works.  The  writer  has 
put  himself  back  into  the  current  of  romantic  feeling  at  the  moment  of 
its  first  enthusiasm,  and  written  a  historical  tale,  or  rather  a  tale  of 
manners,  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIII.  with  an  astonishing  exuberance  of 
power,  humour,  and  spirit.  His  early  studies  seem  as  if  they  had  been 
fermenting  in  his  mind  ever  since,  and  he  exhibits  a  perfect  command 
and  fluency  in  the  use  of  the  language  of  that  age.  It  is  not,  properly 
speaking,  an  artistically  constructed  story ;  inasmuch  as  everything 
happens  a  souliait  in  the  simplest  way.  As  in  the  tales  of  one's  child- 
hood, the  hero  turns  out  unexpectedly  a  marvellous  and  unrivalled  fencer, 
the  heroine  turns  out  by  surprise  the  daughter  of  a  great  noble,  every- 
thing goes  by  magic,  exactly  as  one  would  have  it.  But  the  spirit  and 
the  colour,  the  infinite  picturesqueness,  the  energy,  the  eloquence,  the 
quaintness  and  buoyant  raillery — in  virtue  of  all  these-  it  is  a  work  of 
genius  if  any  story  ever  was. 

There  is  nothing  very  important  of  Gautier's  production  to  record 
after  that.  And  if  there  were,  we  have  not  pretended  to  have  made  any 
approach  to  a  complete  record  of  what  he  produced,  even  in  his  more 
serious  and  intimate  vein.  We  have  passed  over  his  admirable  volume  of 
retrospective  criticisms,  published  in  1844,  and  called  Lcs  Grotesques. 
That  contains  a  sympathetic  and  brilliant  account — not,  it  is  said,  at  all 
times  absolutely  accurate — of  a  miscellaneous  handful  of  those  French 
writers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  who  had  been  the  gods 
of  the  young  Romantics  fifteen  years  before.  We  have  passed  over  the 
Romance  of  the  Mummy,  and  the  later  spiritualistic  novel  called  "  Spirited 
We  have  only  tried  to  give  a  fragmentary  idea  of  Gautier,  as  in  his  life  a 
personage  passing  out  of  the  conflicts  of  the  romantic  movement,  in  which 
he  had  been  a  leader,  into  a  career  of  robust  and  radiant  physical  life  and 
eager  enjoyment,  of  many  friendships  and  the  unbounded  homage  of  the 
young ;  as,  in  letters  a  poet  and  prose  lyrist,  who,  having  helped  to  revive 
the  past,  and  to  liberate  the  muses  of  his  country,  and  having  early 
acquired  a  consummate  power  in  the  new  style  which  ho  and  his  com- 
peers had  created,  gave  a  perfect  expression  early  in  his  career  to  some 
of  the  most  singular  phases  of  modern  imaginative  passion,  and  later 
to  some  of  the  most  striking  phenomena  of  modern  practical  luxury  and 
research  of  sensation,  as  a  narrator  the  easiest  and  most  vivid,  and  as  a 
critical  and  descriptive  writer,  the  most  lively,  the  most  genial  and  gay, 
the  richest  in  his  colouring,  and  most  pliant  in  his  appreciations,  of  any 
in  an  age  of  eminent  narrators,  critics,  and  describers. 
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THE  past  autumn  has  been  rather  unusually  fertile  in  topics  of  naval 
interest.  We  have  had  a  Life  of  Captain  Marryat,  the  greatest  of 
naval  novelists.  And  we  have  had  a  controversy  about  the  building  of 
ironclads,  which  has  once  more  served  to  show  in  what  uncertainty  the 
whole  subject  is  involved  :  how  difficult  it  is  to  know  what  an  ironclad 
ought  to  be ;  or  to  conjecture,  however  vaguely,  when  we  are  likely  to 
hit  upon  anything  like  a  permanent  type.  It  is  by  putting  in  juxta- 
position such  very  different  writings  as  Captain  Marryat's  novels,  and  Mr. 
Reed's  letters  to  The  Times,  that  we  best  see  the  change  which  has  come 
over  the  Navy  during  a  single  generation.  Both  are  excellent  in  their 
way ;  both  engage  the  public  attention,  in  spite  of  a  considerable  technical 
element.  But  the  interest  of  Englishmen  in  the  Navy,  in  Marryat's  time, 
was  altogether  human  and  historical,  whereas  now  it  has  become  mainly 
mechanical  and  scientific.  Everybody  is  confident — justly  confident*,  say 
we — that  the  officers  of  the  service  are  just  as  good  men  as  their  ancestors. 
But  the  service  itself  is  in  a  period  of  transition,  and  is  changing  its 
whole  material  form  month  by  month.  The  question,  what  varieties  of 
personal  character  it  presents,  hardly  excites  curiosity.  But  how  does 
the  box  turret  surpass  the  cylindrical  revolving  turret  ?  how  many  inches 
of  iron  plating  will  stop  a  400-pound  shot  ?  what  is  the  superiority  of  a 
twin  screw  ?  and  what  can  an  ironclad  do  under  sail  ? — These  are  the 
characteristic  and  pressing  enquiries  of  the  actual  period.  It  occurs  to 
us,  thaf  while  they  are  pending — and  seeing  that  they  are  entirely  matters 
for  experts,  and  even  a  trifle  dull — it  occurs  to  us,  we  say,  that  a  glance 
back  at  the  old  naval  world,  suggested  by  the  biography  of  its  best 
painter,  will  not  be  without  refreshment  to  the  general  reader  of  the 
period.  We  are  not  of  a  sentimental  turn,  but  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  general  reader  of  nautical  tastes  will  be  in  a  bad  way  unless  he 
courageously  reverts  to  the  masters  of  a  past  age.  Dibdin's  songs  are 
almost  as  forgotten  as  Dibdin's  singing.  The  nautical  drama  has 
perished  in  spite  of  T.  P.  Cooke's  legacy  ;  and  a  hornpipe  will  soon  be  as 
obsolete  as  a  minuet.  Where  is  the  Greenwich  pensioner,  venerated  by 
Cockneys  ? — that  worthy  who,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  had  always  been 
in  the  very  battle  which  most  interested  his  hearers — who  had  contrived  to 
be  drafted  from  Jervis's  fleet,  in  which  he  had  fought  at  St.  Vincent 
(February,  1797),  in  time  to  fight  under  Duncan,  at  Camperdown 
(October  same  year),  and  yet  to  be  back  in  the  Mediterranean  in  time  for 
the  Nile,  the  year  following  ?  His  Greenwich  Palace — and  alas !  too,  in 
some  cases,  his  Greenwich  wife — knows  him  no  more,  and  his  yarns  are 
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wasted  on  rural  bumpkins,  possibly  grudging  him  his  beer,  in  the  obscure 
village  where  ho  moulders  on  his  little  pension.  That  loss,  and  with 
even  more  composure,  the  loss  of  T.  P.  Cooko  himself,  the  well  regulated 
mind  can  bear.  But  the  good  naval  novelists — such  men  as  Smollett, 
Marryat,  Fenimore  Cooper,  Michael  Scott,  Herman  Melville — some  lesser 
ones,  too,  like  Chamier  and  Glascock — these  are  men  of  a  different  kidney. 
Their  novels  give  life  to  our  history,  and  claim  an  honourable  though 
modest  rank  in  our  literature. 

Long  before  the  time  of  the  earliest  of  these  writers,  fitful  glimpses 
of  the  British  mariner  are  seen  in  old  books.  The  character  is  as  old  as 
our  race,  the  best  part  of  which  has  lived  within  the  smell  of  salt  water 
ever  since  we  have  any  memory  of  it.  The  Norseman,  in  a  wolf-skin 
jacket,  polishing  his  battle-axe  as  the  vessel  steered  for  the  mouth  of  the 
Seine,  was  probably  as  good  a  seaman  as  has  ever  appeared  since.  The 
squadron  which  weathered  a  gale  off  the  Spanish  coast  on  its  way  to  join 
King  Richard  at  Marseilles,  in  1190,  must  have  been  handled  with  skill 
as  well  as  pluck,  and  did  not  owe  its  safety  only  to  the  blessed  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,  who  is  well  known  to  have  appeared  and  said 
words  of  comfort  over  the  raging  sea.  But  the  first  portrait,  we  think,  of 
an  individual  British  tar  in  fiction,  is  the  well-known  Shipman  of  Chaucer, 
the  Adam  of  all  our  novelists,  no  less  than  of  all  our  poets  : — 

The  hote  sommer  hadde  made  his  hewe  al  brown  ; 
And  certainly  he  was  a  good  felaw. 
Ful  many  a  draught  of  win  he  hadde  draw 
From  Burdeux-ward,  while  that  the  chapman  slepe 
Of  nice  conscience  toke  he  no  kepe. 
***** 

Hardy  he  was  and  wise,  I  undertake  : 

With  many  a  tempest  hadde  his  berd  be  shake. 

There  is  a  family  likeness  between  this  worthy  and  all  his  successors 
since ;  and  the  remarkable  expression  of  Clarendon,  that  "  the  seamen 
are  a  nation  by  themselves,"  shows  how  distinct  a  type  they  were  at  an 
early  period.  The  naval  officer  proper  formed  himself  very  gradually,  the 
military  and  seafaring  lines  running  parallel  for  a  long  time  before  they 
coalesced.  And  the  earlier  works  of  fiction  in  which  seamen  appear — 
( i  ui lircrs  Travels  and  Robinson  Crusoe — deal  with  them  as  travellers 
rather  than  as  seamen.  To  the  political  object  of  Swift,  and  the 
moral  object  of  Defoe,  the  nautical  element  was  of  little  importance. 
A  casual  joke  at  a  "  tarpaulin  "  satisfied  the  wits  of  those  times.  No 
sea  officer  put  his  legs  under  the  table  of  the  Spectator  Club,  or  steered 
the  boat  in  which  Belinda  launched  herself  on  the  bosom  of  the  silver 
Thames.  When  Congreve  wanted  to  describe  the  lowest  depth  of  ill- 
breeding,  he  described  somebody  as  having  come  home  polished  like  a 
skipper  from  a  whaling  cruise.  And  the  monument  to  Sir  Cloudesley 
Shovel,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  draws  little  from  Addison  but  a  reflection 
on  the  impropriety  of  adorning  the  good  old  seaman  with  a  too  elaborate 
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wig.  The  Navy  was  still  a  young  and  growing  power,  imperfectly  organised, 
and  imperfectly  recognised  ;  yet  we  shall  do  well  to  remember  that  it  has 
never  surpassed  the  service  which  beat  the  Dutch  under  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  Spaniards  under  Elizabeth.  Nay,  by  proper  enquiry,  we 
should  find  among  the  sea  officers  of  those  ages  men  who  were  not  seamen 
only,  nor  skilful  commanders  only,  but  thinkers  and  discoverers,  politicians 
and  men  of  the  world,  such  as  Monson,  Penn,  Blake,  Russell,  and  others. 

Our  naval  fiction,  however— the  subject  that  more  immediately  con- 
cerns us—only  dates  from  the  period  when  the  great-grandfathers  of  our 
present  captains  were  on  the  look-out  for  wives.  It  was  in  the  winter  of 
1740,  when  the  fleet  of  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle  was  making  ready  to  sail  for  the 
West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main,  that  a  young  Scottish  gentleman, 
Tobias  Smollett,  of  the  Smolletts  of  Bonhill  in  Dumbartonshire,  very 
poor,  very  proud,  very  sarcastic,  and  very  brilliant,  but  a  kindly  man  by 
nature,  withal,  made  his  first  studies  of  the  maritime  world  of  England. 
He  had  come  to  London  with  a  tragedy — and  little  else — in  his  pockets ; 
had  failed  to  make  any  impression  there  upon  patrons  or  publishers ;  and 
was  now  to  employ  the  medical  knowledge  which  he  had  gained  at  Glas- 
gow, as  a  "  surgeon's  mate,"  in  the  service  of  his  Majesty  King  George 
the  Second.  Like  his  national  symbol,  the  thistle,  he  had  a  prickly  wit 
and  prickly  temper,  and  also,  like  that  symbol,  a  little  purple  crown  of 
poetry,  relieving  the  asperity  with  beauty.  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle's  fleet  made 
its  way  to  the  West  Indies  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and  arrived  at  Port  Royal, 
Jamaica,  on  the  20th  January,  1741.  Here  Admiral  Vernon  was  waiting 
for  it,  to  assist  in  the  Spanish  War  begun  in  1739.  This  was  the  war 
satirically  called  the  "  Jenkins's-Ear "  War.  It  has  undergone  some 
revolutions  of  opinion.  At  first  it  was  immensely  popular.  Later,  it  was 
repented  of  and  condemned.  Later  still,  it  is  seen  to  have  been  rendered 
necessary  by  the  obstinate  selfishness  which  made  the  Spaniards,  though 
incapable  of  developing  the  South  American  trade  themselves,  intolerant 
of  its  development  by  higher  races.  Their  yuarda-costas  had  so  behaved 
to  English  trading  vessels,  that  the  English  were  furious;  and  when 
Vernon  took  Porto  Bello  in  December,  1739,  he  became  suddenly  the  most 
popular  man  in  the  nation. 

The  rest  of  Vernon's  performances  in  that  war,  with  the  disastrous 
result  of  the  expedition  against  Carthagena  (March-April,  1741),  is  written  in 
Roderick  Random.  That  father  of  our  sea  novels  is  historical  and  biographi- 
cal— real,  therefore,  in  the  best  sense — from  first  to  last.  Roderick  is 
Tobias  Smollett  himself.  Roderick's  grandfather  is  Smollett's  own  grand- 
father. We  may  be  perfectly  sure  that  Lieutenant  Bowling,  and  Mackshane, 
the  surgeon,  Mr.  Morgan,  the  surgeon's  first  mate,  and  the  immortal  Com- 
modore Trunnion  of  another  novel,  were  just  as  much  on  board  that  fleet 
as  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle,  Admiral  Vernon,  and  Captain'Knowles.  Truthfulness 
is  stamped  on  every  line,  and  the  rough,  hard,  brutal  life— that  a  man 
bred  in  our  present  Navy  looks  back  to  with  a  kind  of  wonder,  as  to  an 
antediluvian  state  of  things-^-is  seasoned  with  a  humour  the.  strong  flavour 
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of  wlm-h  is  absolutely  necessary  to  season  materials  themselves  so  coarse 
and  dry.  There  is  none  of  the  romance  of  the  sea  in  Smollett.  It  is  down- 
right Dutch  painting  of  the  inner  life  of  a  man-of-war  that  he  gives  us ; 
and  that  from  the  point  of  view  not  of  a  seaman,  but  of  a  man  of  another 
profession  placed  among  seamen  by  accident,  and  regarding  them  from  the 
critical  height  of  superior  brains  and  education.  What  his  domestic  existence 
was  in  the  position  of  surgeon's  mate  we  may  gather  from  the  mess  of 
those  officers  in  an  eighty -gun  ship  as  described  by  Roderick  Random  : — 

AVe  heard  the  boatswain  pipe  to  dinner,  and  immediately  the  boy  belonging  to  our 
mess  ran  to  the  locker,  from  whence  he  carried  off  a  large  wooden  platter,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  returned  with  it  full  of  boiled  pease,  crying  "  Scaldings  "  all  the  way  as 
he  came.  The  cloth,  consisting  of  a  piece  of  an  old  sail,  was  instantly  laid,  covered 
with  three  plates,  which,  by  the  colour,  I  could  with  difficulty  discern  to  be  metal, 
and  as  many  spoons  of  the  same  composition,  two  of  which  were  curtailed  in  the 
handles,  and  the  other  abridged  in  the  lip.  Mr.  Morgan  himself  enriched  this  mess 
with  a  lump  of  salt  butter,  scooped  from  an  old  gallipot,  and  a  handful  of  onions 
shorn,  with  some  pounded  pepper.  .  .  .  My  messmates  eat  heartily,  and  advisc-l 
me  to  follow  their  example,  as  it  was  banyan  day,  and  we  could  have  no  meat  till 
next  noon.  .  .  .  They  told  me  that  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  the 
ship's  company  had  no  allowance  of  meat,  and  that  these  meagre  days  were  called 
banyan  days. 

The  medical  officers  were  called  to  their  duties  in  the  following 
manner : — 

At  a  certain  hour  in  the  morning  the  boy  of  the  mess  went  round  all  the  decks, 
and,  ringing  a  small  hand  bell,  and  in  rhymes  composed  for  the  occasion,  invited  all 
those  who  had  sores  to  repair  before  the  mast,  where  one  of  the  doctor's  mates  at- 
tended with  applications  to  dress  them. 

Various  refreshments  now  obsolete,  such  as  "  salmagundi"  and 
"  bumbo,"  receive  honourable  mention  from  Roderick.  And  we  may 
add,  from  other  authority,  that  "grog"  and  sea  novels  came  into  the 
world  at  the  same  time.  Admiral  Vernon  was  the  first  officer  to  serve 
out  the  rum  mixed  with  water  in  the  form  still  used — a  curious  coinci- 
dence. 

The  most  interesting  naval  character  in  Roderick  Random  is  the 
hero's  maternal  uncle,  Lieutenant  Bowling.  In  him  Smollett  seized  at 
once,  and  fixed  for  ever,  the  old  type  of  seaman — rough  as  a  polar  bear, 
brave,  simple,  kindly — and  out  of  his  element  everywhere  except 
afloat.  Bowling  has  left  his  mark  in  many  a  sea  novel,  the  key  to  his 
eccentricities  being  that  he,  and  such  as  he,  did  really  live  more  afloat 
than  ashore ;  and  in  days  when  the  shore  life  had  not  a  fiftieth  part  of 
the  close  influence  on  the  sea  life  which  it  has  now.  Hence,  of  course, 
his  very  language  has  little  in  common  with  that  of  other  people — a  pecu- 
liarity now  seen  nowhere  except  in  stage  sailors,  of  whom  the  world  (as 
we  have  hinted  already)  has  shown  itself  to  be  fairly  tired — except,  of 
course,  in  such  exceptional  cases  as  "  Black-Eyed  Susan,"  written  by  a 
man  of  genius,  who  had  himself  been  at  sea.  Bowling  certainly  carries 
the  habit  of  professional  speech  as  far  as  the  limits  of  art  will  allow.  At 
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the  death-bed  of  the  mean  old  curmudgeon,  Roderick  Random's  grand- 
father, the  lieutenant  observes,  "  Yes,  yes,  he's  a-going;  the  land-crabs 
will  have  him,  I  see  that ;  his  anchor's  a-peak,  i'  faith."  And  he  startles 
the  greedy  relatives,  after  the  old  man's  death,  with  "  Odd's  fish!  now 
my  dream  is  out,  for  all  the  world.  I  thought  I  stood  upon  the  forecastle, 
and  saw  a  parcel  of  carrion  crows  foul  of  a  dead  shark  that  floated  along- 
side, and  the  Devil  perching  upon  our  sprit- sail  yard  in  the  likeness  of  a 
blue  bear,  who,  d'ye  see,  jumped  overboard  upon  the  carcase,  and  carried 
it  to  the  bottom  in  his  claws."  Yet  the  lieutenant  is  a  good  fellow,  and 
of  more  tenderness  than  most  men.  Only  his  own  sort  of  qualities  are 
precisely  the  opposite  of  those  of  worldlings,  and  hypocrites ;  while  sea 
life  and  war,  and  the  hardening  habits  of  the  service,  have  made  him 
indifferent  to  the  social  softening  down  of  things,  which,  without  amending 
hearts,  refines  manners.  Bowling  blurts  out  what  his  contemporary, 
Lord  Chesterfield,  might  have  equally  said,  but  in  a  whisper  and  in  an 
epigram.  The  frankness,  which  is  still  a  marked  characteristic  of  our 
naval  officers,  is  only  the  freedom  of  the  Bowling  school  strained,  as  it 
were,  through  three  generations  of  increasing  culture  and  amenity.  The 
oak  has  got  polished,  and  that  is  all ;  and  there  is  a  mighty  difference  be- 
tween kinds  of  refinement,  between  polished  oak  and  veneered  deal. 

Commodore  Trunnion  is,  perhaps,  more  amusing  than  Bowling.  He  is 
not  such  a  likeable  man ;  and  we  are  even  left  to  doubt  whether  his 
wounds  were  all  gained  in  action.  But  how  irresistibly  comic  he  is  !  His 
beating  to  windward  in  the  lanes,  his  involuntary  part  in  the  fox-hunt — 
what  capital  specimens  these  are  of  that  hearty  natural  comedy  which  is 
good  not  merely  for  the  spirits  and  temper  of  the  reader,  but  for  his  very 
lungs  and  digestion.  Without  disparaging  the  charm  of  subtle  analysis 
of  character,  delicate  tracing  of  sentiment,  rare,  choice  ease  of  wit  and 
irony — is  it  not  good  for  us  all,  every  now  and  then,  to  go  back  to  those 
masters  who  honestly  devote  themselves  to  giving  us  downright  fun  ?  We 
laugh,  inwardly,  with  the  poetic  and  philosophical  humourists  :  we  laugh, 
outwardly,  with  Smollett,  and  those  who  resemble  Smollett.  There  was 
no  gentle  tickling  about  his  satire.  It  was  all  hard  hitting,  whether  the 
subject  be  the  brutal  bullies,  Dr.  Mackshane  and  Captain  Oakhum,  or  the 
loathsome  fop,  Captain  Whiffle,  radiant  in  silk,  lace,  and  diamond  buckles, 
who,  when  Random  comes  to  bleed  him,  exclaims,  ''Hast  thou  ever 
blooded  anybody  but  brutes  ? — But  I  need  not  ask  thee,  for  thou  wilt  tell 
me  a  most  damnable  lie."  The  reader  to  whom  such  subjects  are  new  is 
surprised  to  find  in  Smollett  a  dandy  glittering  with  gems,  drenched  with 
essences,  and  talking  like  the  latest  fashion  of  fool  of  quality,  alongside 
the  tarry  veterans  in  check  shirts,  odorous  only  of  pitch,  tobacoo,  and 
rum.  But  the  truth  is,  that  this  juxtaposition  of  opposite  types  was  oi 
very  ancient  date  in  the  history  of  the  Navy,  and  has  only  lately  disap- 
peared. There  were  good  officers  who  were  gentlemen,  and  there  were 
good  ofiicers  who  were  "  tarpaulings."  But  the  fools  of  each  type  sup- 
plied the  comic  material— such  as  the  Whiffle  we  have  just  seen,  of  the 
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one  sort,  or  the  Oakhmu,  to  whose  command  he  succeeds,  of  the  other. 
Both  were  usually  tyrants ;  but  the  best  seaman  of  the  two  was  rather 
the  tyrant  who  smelt  of  tar  than  the  tyrant  who  smelt  of  lavender  water. 
In  painting  these  queer  portraits,  and  showing  their  action  upon  the 
life  of  ships  and  squadrons,  the  naval  novelist  becomes  a  contributor  to 
his  country's  naval  history.  What  can  the  ordinary  reader,  indeed,  make 
of  naval  history,  generally,  with  its  diagrams  and  technicalities — even  of 
such  excellent  books  as  those  of  James,  Captain  Brenton,  or  Admiral 
Ekins  ?  He  must  make  preparatory  studies  if  he  really  means  to  read 
them.  But  in  a  good  sea  novel,  a  sea  fight  is  made  living  and  intelligible, 
and  the  kind  of  men  that  the  fighters  were  is  brought  home  to  him  with 
a  reality  beyond  the  historian's  reach.  Hence,  when  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  his 
great  work  on  Frederick,  has  to  touch  on  the  Carthagena  expedition,  he 
quotes  Roderick  Random  as  the  best  authority  on  the  subject.  Again, 
the  working  of  the  system  by  which  the  Navy  has  at  different  times  been 
governed  is  admirably  illustrated  in  such  novels.  What  can  be  better, 
as  a  specimen  of  that  mysterious  power  so  well  known  down  to  our  own 
day  (when  it  is  still  strong)  as  interest,  than  the  following  speech  made 
by  poor  old  Lieutenant  Bowling  in  hopeful  mood  ?  He  thinks  he  can 
help  Roderick : — 

"  For,"  says  Bowling,  "  the  beadle  of  the  Admiralty  is  my  good,  friend  ;  and  he 
and  one  of  the  under-clerks  are  sworn  brothers,  and  that  under-clcrk  lias  a  good  deal 
to  say  with  one  of  the  upper-clerks,  who  is  very  well  known  to  the  Under-Secretary, 
who,  upon  his  recommendation,  I  hope,  will  recommend  my  affair  to  the  First  Secre- 
tary ;  and  he,  again,  will  speak  to  one  of  the  Lords  in  my  behalf  :  so  that,  you  see,  I 
do  not  want  friends  to  assist  me  on  occasion." 

No  wonder  that  when  Roderick  next  enquires  after  his  good  uncle  at 
the  "Union  Flag  in  Wapping"  (fancy  looking  for  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Navy  thereabouts  in  our  day  !),  he  finds  that  his  "  interest  "  has  failed  to 
get  him  anything,  and  that  he  has  gone  to  sea  as  mate  of  a  merchant 
ship.  Here  we  have  one  of  those  touches  of  fiction  which  are  also  jets  of 
light  thrown  on  history.  When  the  first  man-of-war  Nelson  served  in 
was  paid  off  he  was  sent  in  a  merchant  ship  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he 
contracted  such  a  dislike  to  the  Navy  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  his 
uncle,  Captain  Suckling,  could  induce  him  to  return  to  it.  The  master  of 
that  merchant  ship,  Rathbone,  was  an  excellent  seaman,  and  had  risen 
to  be  what  we  now  call  a  sub-lieutenant  in  the  Navy,  but  had  left  it  for 
Bowling's  reasons.  The  influence  of  Rathbone  had  given  to  Nelson  a 
bias  which — had  Captain  Suckling  not  been  his  uncle,  and  a  man  of 
superior  tact,  to  boot — might  have  turned  away  from  the  service  him  who 
beareth  a  name  above  every  name  in  its  glorious  annals. 

But  we  must  now  take  leave  of  the  "  kindly  Scot,"  who  tells  us  that 
he  had  seen  all  the  lakes  in  Europe,  and  preferred  Loch  Lomond  to  them 
all,  and  who  rests  at  Leghorn,  far  away  from  the  ancestral  hearth  which 
would  have  devolved  to  him  if  he  had  lived  only  a  few  years  longer.  The 
seamen  whom  he  describes  belonged  to  the  generation  which  had  been 
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bred  under  Benbow  and  Shovel.  The  generation  which  succeeded  them 
fought  under  the  white  flag  of  Rodney,  or  the  blue  flag  of  Keppel,  in 
battles  the  memory  of  which  has  been  eclipsed  by  the  still  more  famous 
battles  of  the  great  war  of  the  French  Revolution.  But  it  was  not  till 
the  heroes  of  the  latter  struggle  had  passed  away,  or  survived  only  as 
retired  veterans,  that  the  naval  novel  founded  by  Smollett  reappeared  in 
literature.  It  reappeared  with  a  new  distinctness  of  form.  Smollett  had 
created  the  genre,  as  it  were,  incidentally.  His  first  object  was  to  take  a 
hero  through  a  series  of  adventures,  after  the  fashion  of  that  most  amusing 
of  all  great°novels,  Gil  Bias.  And  having  been  at  sea  he  drew  from  his 
experience  with  the  freshness  which  nothing  but  experience  can  give. 
His  shore  novels  are  just  as  good  as  his  sea  novels  ;  and  he  always 
viewed  ship  life  from  the  stand-point  of  one  who  had  been  somewhat 
amused  by  it,  somewhat  disgusted  by  it,  and  was  in  no  way  interested  in 
it  except  as  an  observer,  whose  vigorous  sense  (shown  in  many  walks) 
was  as  remarkable  as  his  robust  humour.  Captain  Marryat,  on  the 
other  hand,  regarded  his  art  with  the  eyes  of  a  sea  officer.  The  broad 
arrow  is  visible — like  a  water-mark — on  every  page  of  his  papers.  His 
contemporary  Fenimore  Cooper  differs  from  Smollett  in  the  same  kind  of 
way,  by  looking  on  sea  life  as  beautiful  and  interesting  for  its -own  sake  ; 
while  he  differs  from  Marryat  in  dwelling  far  less,  and  with  less  knowledge 
and  detail,  on  the  social  and  professional  world  of  man-of-war  existence. 

We  do  not  know  that  Cooper  and  Marryat  had  any  influence  upon 
each  other  ;  nor  is  the  exact  relative  chronology  of  their  books  a  matter 
of  any  importance.  But  it  is  natural — looking,  as  we  do,  on  Marryat  as 
the  Lord  High  Admiral  (to  employ  an  appropriate  figure)  of  all  marine 
story-tellers — that  we  should  make  him  the  standard  of  comparison  by 
which  to  measure  the  class.  "We  do  not  say  that  Marryat  was  a  greater 
genius  than  Cooper.  There  are  many  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  who 
would  settle  that  question  in  Cooper's  favour,  on  the  strength  of  his 
Indian  novels  alone — novels  highly  praised  by  Carlyle,  who  cares  little 
for  fiction ;  and  by  Thackeray,  himself  a  master  in  it.  But  with  the 
Indian  novels  we  have  nothing  to  do  here  and  now.  And  all  we  claim 
for  Marryat  is  the  superior  importance  of  his  nautical  legacy  to  that  of 
Cooper.  He  had  every  advantage  over  him  in  the  race.  Cooper  served 
for  some  time,  but  Marryat  devoted  the  best  part  of  his  life  to  service. 
And,  without  disparaging  the  American  glories  of  the  war  of  1812,  they 
will  hardly  be  allowed  to  rival  the  body  of  tradition  which  the  Englishman 
had  to  work  upon.  The  earlier  American  glories  of  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence were  not  naval.  Indeed,  when  Cooper,  with  a  laudable  desire 
to  irradiate  that  struggle  with  a  halo  of  romance,  wrote  his  famous  Pilot, 
he  was  obliged  to  concentrate  the  deepest  interest  on  the  figure  of  one 
who  was  only  American  (as  he  afterwards  became  Russian  and  French) 
officially,  John  Paul,  who  called  himself  Paul  Jones.  Except  for  his 
ideal  appearance  in  the  Pilot,  the  stout  Galewegian  has  been  unfor- 
tunate in  literature.  Formal  naval  history  treats  him  as  "  a  pirate"  and 
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"  a  renegade,"  *  and  accuses  him  of  something  like  mere  plunder ;  while 
the  novel  by  Allan  Cunningham,  of  which  he  is  the  hero,  is  a  very  bad 
one. 

The  Pilot  may  bo  taken  as  a  worthy  sample  of  the  maritime 
fiction  of  Cooper.  "  Long  Tom  Coffin  "  is  a  creation  quite  distinct  from 
those  of  our  side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  for  Cooper  anticipated  Hawthorne  in 
seeking  inspiration  among  native  scenes,  and  treated  his  countrymen  to 
home-brewed.  Tom  "was  born  while  the  boat  was  crossing  Nantucket 
shoals,"  and  loves  the  sea  as  "his  native  soil."  He  has  been  a  whaler 
before  being  a  man-of-war's  man,  and  his  favourite  weapon  continues  to 
be  a  harpoon.  When  the  U.S.  schooner  Ariel  sees  a  dead  whale  being 
devoured  by  sharks,  the  sight  makes  Tom  melancholy.  "  f  If  I  had  the 
creatur'  in  Boston  Bay,  or  on  the  Sandy  Point  of  Munny-Moy,  't  would  be 
the  making  of  me  !  But  riches  and  honour  are  for  the  great  and  larned  ; 
and  there's  nothing  left  for  poor  Tom  Coffin  to  do  but  to  veer  and  haul 
on  his  own  rolling-tackle,  that  he  may  ride  out  the  rest  of  the  gale  of  life 
without  springing  any  of  his  old  spars.'  '  How  now,  Long  Tom  !  '  cried 
his  officer,  '  these  rocks  and  cliffs  will  shipwr" eck  you  on  the  shoals  of 
poetry  yef;  you  grow  sentimental!'  'Them  rocks  might  wrack  any 
vessel  that  struck  them,'  said  the  literal  coxswain  ;  '  and  as  for  poetry,  I 
wants  none  better  than  the  good  old  song  of  "  Captain  Kid ; "  but  it's  enough 
to  raise  solemn  thoughts  in  a  Cape  Poge  Indian  to  see  an  eighty-barrel 
whale  devoured  by  shirks ;  'tis  an  awful  waste  of  property  !  I've  seen  the 
death  of  two  hundred  of  the  creaturs,  though  it  seems  to  keep  the  rations 
6"f  poor  old  Tom  as  short  as  ever.'  "  Long  Tom  Coffin  is  the  most  marked 
character  in  the  Pilot — perhaps,  in  all  Cooper's  books  of  the  class. 
There  lacks,  however,  in  all  of  them  the  richness  and  variety  of  comedy 
which  makes  many  scenes  in  Marryat  as  amusing  as  Pickwick.  The  pilot 
himself,  Gray — Paul  Jones  passing  incognito — has  a  kind  of  theatrical 
gloom  about  him  which  smells  of  the  stage  lamp.  The  English  gentlemen 
and  gentlewomen  want'  naturalness,  which  is  hardly  wonderful.  But 
where  Fenimore  Cooper  is  strongest,  here  and  elsewhere,  is  in  his  descrip- 
tions of  marine  scenery — seascape  painting,  if  there  be  such  a  term.  In 
the  best  of  these,  the  ships  seem  to  live,  like  the  human  beings  on  board 
them.  You  see  the  white  foam  froth  on  storm-tossed  slate-coloured 
water.  You  hold  your  breath  while  the  Yankee  frigate  is  weathering  the 
Devil's  Grip  on  the  Northumberland  coast.  This  poetic  power  breathes 
through  all  Fenimore  Cooper's  tales— the  Red  Hover  and  the  Two 
Admirals,  not  less  than  the  Pilot.  One  scene  in  the  Two  Admirals  has 
fixed  itself  in  many  memories.  The  officers  who  give  the  book  its 
title  are  joined  in  friendship,  but  divided  in  politics.  One  is  a  Whig,  the 
other  a  Jacobite.  But  in  a  critical  moment  of  a  great  action,  when  one  of 
the  two  feels  deserted,  the  bowsprit  of  his  friend's  ship  pushes  through  the 

*  Battles  of  the  British  Navy.  By  Joseph  Allen,  of  Greenwich  Hospital.  A 
useful  and  trustworthy  book,  whose  author  is  here,  however,  much  too  hard  upon 
Paul  Jones. 
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smoke.  It  is  a  brilliant  artistic  situation  ;  a  sparkling  point  of  junction, 
where  the  moral  and  physical  picturesque  meet  like  a  double  star. 

Nelson  used  to  say,  when  people  talked  of  the  great  Napoleon,  that  he 
wanted  "  to  get  Bony  on  a  wind."  So  may  we  say  of  Cooper,  that  it  is 
pleasantest  to  meet  him  in  blue  water— in  natural  unconventional  life,  just 
as  among  his  Red  Indians.  There  is  something  stilted  in  his  polished 
characters  and  their  talk.  His  style,  too,  is  often  prolix  and  fatiguing — 
a  wordy  style,  without  the  familiar  vivacity  and  easy  vigour  of  that  of 
Marryat.  There  is  a  curious  anecdote  illustrative  of  this.  When  Nie- 
buhr  was  on  his  death-bed,  but  still  able  to  read,  light  reading  was 
recommended,  and  they  brought  him  some  novels  of  Cooper ;  but  the  old 
scholar,  with  the  whole  classical  literature  in  his  head,  found  "the 
verbiage,"  as  he  said,  intolerable,  and  called  for — a  Josephus. 

Yet,  when  every  deduction  is  made,  Fenimore  Cooper  remains  the 
only  naval  novelist  of  that  generation  worthy  of  comparison  with 
Captain  Marryat,  except  one.  The  exception  is  remarkable  in  every 
way — we  speak  of  Michael  Scott,  the  author  of  Tom  Cringle's  Log, 
and  The  Cruise  of  the  "  Midge." 

Michael  Scott,  like  Cooper,  owed  nothing  to  his  contemporary,  Mar- 
ryat. So  little  is  on  record  about  his  history  that  we  are  unable  to  say 
whether  he  even  served  afloat,  either  in  the  Navy  or  the  merchant  ser- 
vice. He  was  a  merchant  in  the  West  Indies.  He  returned,  and  settled  in 
Glasgow.  He  introduced  himself  to  Blackwood's  Magazine  by  sending 
some  most  powerful  sketches,  the  success  of  which  encouraged 
him  to  re-write,  connect,  and  re-form  them  into  Tom  Cringle.  There 
was  such  an  original  force  and  glow  about  Tom,  that  it  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  venerable  Coleridge,  and  it  receives  the  high  and  rare  meed 
of  his  praise  in  the  Table  Talk.  Mr.  Scott  died  in  Glasgow,  where,  we 
believe,  his  family  held  a  very  good  position,  many  years  ago,  and  we 
have  never  been  able  to  learn  any  more  of  him  than  that  he  lived  in  the 
West  Indies  and  Glasgow,  and  was  the  author  of  Tom  Cringle's  Log. 
Great  is  the  influence  of  hazard  in  the  matter  of  biography !  Three  lines 
to  this  man  of  undoubted  and  original  genius,  in  an  age  when  we  have 
seen  minor  poets  and  small  preachers  embalmed  in  Lives  big  enough  for 
Milton  and  Luther ! 

We  fancy  that  Michael  Scott  made  frequent  cruises  among  the  West 
Indian  islands,  and  consorted  much  with  the  officers  of  our  men-of-war 
on  that  hospitable  station,  some  half  a  century  ago.  Internal  evidence 
proves  as  much  as  this ;  and  the  experience  of  a  man  of  genius  goes  a 
hundred  times  as  far  as  that  of  ordinary  men.  Accordingly,  life  is  every- 
where present  in  Michael  Scott's  delineations ;  nor  are  we  annoyed  by 
those  absurd  blunders  which,  in  some  sea  songs  and  amateur  descriptions, 
vex  the  ear  of  a  naval  man  as  keenly  as  a  false  quantity  vexes  the  ear  of 
a^scholar.  The  episode  called  The  Cruise  of  the  "  Wave"  is  as  pretty  a  sea 
piece  as  a  man  could  wish.  You  can  imagine  yourself  looking  at  a 
Vandevelde,  where  the  ripple  of  the  water  almost  seems  to  stir  the  canvas, 
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and  you  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief  when  the  Wave,"  resuming  her  superiority 
in  light  winds,"  has — escaped. 

Michael  Scott  loved  startling  effects ;  loved  to  suspend  an  interest 
for  anxious  moments,  before  letting  it  break  in  ruin,  or  dissolve  in  harm- 
lessness.  This  quality,  as  Marryat  himself  somewhere  remarks,  was  effec- 
tive to  such  a  degree  in  the  magazine  form  of  writing,  as  almost  to  injure  the 
author's  books  as  books.  But  too  much  vigour  and  interest  is  a  capital 
fault,  the  rather  that  Michael  Scott's  agitating  stories  were  not  produced 
like  mechanical  tricks,  but  reflected  the  real  character  of  the  lands  and 
seas  which  he  had  roamed  over  and  rested  in.  We  have  tropical  scenery 
and  tropical  passions  ;  a  life  of  jollity,  with  Death  waiting  invisible  at  table 
in  the  livery  of  Yellow  Jack.  Slavery,  piracy,  pestilence,  joviality,  are  all 
there  in  turns.  But  the  men  you  meet  are  quite  human  and  natural — not 
stage  demons,  but  quaint  humourists  and  oddities,  some  of  them,  such  as 
might  easily  have  been  found  in  Glasgow  in  that  age,  mixing  the  rum 
punch  for  which  Glasgow  was  famous  with  limes  that  grew  on  their  own 
West  Indian  estates.  When  Tom  Cringle  recovers  from  the  fever  crisis, 
his  friend  pulls  down  the  window-blind,  but  not  too  quick  for  Tom  to  see 
a  coffin  which  has  been  waiting  for  him  on  the  balcony.  In  such  a  climate, 
and  while  the  life  led  was  more  reckless  than  it  is  now,  Death  was  viewed 
with  something  of  that  familiarity  which  lies  near  to  contempt.  And  his 
Majesty  returned  it,  for  he  thought  nothing  of  tapping  planter  or  post- 
captain  on  the  shoulder,  while  they  were  sitting  over  their  sangaree.  Of 
the  old  West  Indian  life,  with  its  dangers  and  pleasures,  its  duels,  cruises, 
flirtations,  and  hospitable  homes  in  the  picturesque  mountains,  Michael 
Scott  will  always  remain  the  best  and  completest  limner.  Not  even  the 
exquisite  fun  and  bright  naval  interest  drawn  by  Marryat  from  that  region 
of  the  world  will  outlive  the  pungent,  and  yet  poetic  vividness  of  the 
Glasgow  merchant's  stories. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Captain  Marryat,  published  lately  by  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Boss  Church,  has  awakened  much  of  the  old  interest  which 
gathered  round  the  novelist  sea  king — the  Bollo  of  naval  romance — from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  years  ago.  Circumstances  much  to  be  regretted 
make  the  biography  more  meagre  than  one  would  like  to  see  it.  But  it  is 
very  pleasant  reading,  thoroughly  authentic,  executed  with  the  best  taste 
and  feeling,  and,  upon  the  whole,  enables  us,  with  the  assistance  of  our 
very  old  friends,  the  novels  and  other  writings  of  Captain  Marryat  him- 
self, to  realise  him  to  our  imagination.  One  of  the  somewhat  melancholy 
pleasures  of  middle  age  is  to  go  deliberately  through  the  novels  which 
turned  your  head  when  you  were  a  boy,  and  to  see  how  you  like  them. 
Often  the  result  of  the  experiment  is  to  make  you  sorry  you  undertook  it. 
But  Marryat  bears  the  test.  To  be  sure,  he  no  longer  gives  you  a  wild 
longing  to  breathe  the  free  air  of  the  ocean.  You  have  long  since  recon- 
ciled yourself  to  the  fact  that  your  flag  will  never  be  seen  flying  from  any 
mast-head,  nor  saluted  with  fifteen  guns  from  any  saluting  battery.  Per- 
haps, too,  the  physicaj  changes  of  life  indispose  you  to  attempt  ascending 
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to  a  top,  even  by  Lubber's  Hole,  much  less  by  the  futtock- shrouds.  But  you 
can  thoroughly  enjoy  your  Marryat  without  wondering  at  your  old  enthu- 
siasm, and,  above  all,  without  being  ashamed  of  it.  This  man  did  you 
no  harm  with  sensuality  disguised  as  sentimentalism,  or  philosophy  empty 
and  gaudy  as  toy-bladders.  He  stirred  your  blood,  not  by  putting  drugs 
into  it,  but  as  exercise  stirs  it,  as  fresh  air  stirs  it.  Patriotism,  manliness, 
firm  friendship,  good  faith,  kindliness— these  are  Marryat's  "ideals  "  ;  and 
the  scenes  on  which  they  appear  are  bathed  in  the  jolliest  humour— the 
humour  of  common  life,  and  everyday  sympathy,  exhilarating  as  sun- 
shine itself.  His  genius  had  that  healthiness  which  has  been  so  well 
pointed  out  by  a  great  critic  as  the  characteristic  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
And  he  had  this  advantage  over  his  illustrious  predecessor,  Smollett,  that 
he  did  not  drift  away  to  sea  by  mere  accident  or  misfortune,  but  chose  the 
career  for  himself  as  the  career  after  his  own  heart.  Everything  favoured 
him.  He  was  of  an  honourable  and  opulent  family,  able  to  start  him  well 
in  life ;  and,  having  resolved  with  his  whole  energy  to  be  started  in  the 
Navy,  he  began  service  as  one  of  Cochrane's  midshipmen.  This  was  itself 
a  miracle  of  luck ;  for  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  Marryat  would  have 
taken  so  heartily  to  the  profession  if  he  had  made  his  first  acquaintance 
with  it  under  the  kind  of  captains  of  whom  he  has  left  satirical  etchings. 

Lord  Cochrane,  afterwards  Earl  of  Dundonald,  was  at  that  time — 
1806 — in  his  prime.  He  had  missed  the  great  general  actions  in  his  first 
years  afloat,  by  being  on  the  North  American  station,  away  from  the  seat 
of  the  war.  But  he  hardly  got  even  a  small  command  before  he  was 
known  all  over  the  Mediterranean  as  an  officer  of  a  singular  originality. 
There  were  plenty  of  fire-eaters  to  whom  the  grave  and  gentle  Colling- 
wood  ("  with  a  hundred  pennants  under  him,  from  Lisbon  to  the  Levant") 
used  to  give  excellent  advice  when  he  despatched  them  on  commands. 
But  Cochrane  combined  with  their  extreme  daring  a  scientific  coolness 
and  calculation  which  doubled  its  value  while  it  neutralised  its  exagge- 
rations. In  1801  he  took  a  Spanish  vessel  of  300  men  and  32  guns,  in 
a  gun-brig  of  52  men  and  14  guns.  This  brig  was  the  Speedy,  of  which  he 
tells  us,  in  his  Autobiography,  that  he  could  carry  a  whole  broadside  of  her 
4-pounders  in  his  great-coat  pockets.  Afterwards,  he  distinguished  himself 
in  command  of  the  Pallas  frigate,  and  passed  from  her  to  the  Imperieuse, 
where  he  had  Marryat  for  one  of  his  youngsters,  as  we  have  said.  It  is 
pleasant  to  think  of  two  of  the  most  intellectual  men  in  the  Navy  of  their 
time  in  so  near  and  important  a  relation.  Marryat  owed  to  Cochrane 
not  his  sea  training  only,  but  the  model  of  some  of  his  happiest  creations 
as  an  artist.  Frank  Mildmay  might  be  freely  drawn  upon  for  historical 
material  by  any  biographer  of  Lord  Dundonald ;  while  the  Imperieuse 
herself  is  seen  gliding  like  a  phantom  vessel  through  many  of  the  novels  ; 
and  we  often  fancy  we  are  getting  a  glimpse  of  her  old  commander  in  the 
features  of  those  high-spirited  officers  whom  Marryat  loved  to  draw. 

The  activity  of  Cochrane  in  the  Imperieuse  was  as  wonderful  as  his 
genius.  Marryat  was  "  in  fifty  engagements  "  of  one  kind  or  another 
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while  he  belonged  to  her.  The  frigates  were,  during  the  great  war,  the 
Uhlans  of  the  fleet.  They  pressed  on  everywhere,  burning  powder  under 
the  enemy's  nose,  and  keeping  the  communications  open.  We  had  them, 
at  one  time,  within  signalling  distance  of  each  other,  from  off  Plymouth 
to  off  Brest.  They  were  the  great  schools  of  adventure  and  of  the 
romantic  side  of  naval  experience ;  for  the  line- of- battle  ships  passed 
years  in  wearisome  blockades,  trying  to  the  digestion  and  the  temper, 
though  when  their  day  did  come,  a  general  action  had  a  splendour  about 
it  which  illuminated  everybody  present,  more  or  less,  for  life.  The  most 
remarkable  part,  perhaps,  of  the  history  of  the  Imperieuse  while  Cochrane 
had  her  was  her  service  on  the  Catalonian  coast  of  Spain,  assisting  the 
Spaniards  against  the  French  invaders.  We  have  jottings  from  Marryat's 
log  during  this  campaign  (for  Cochrane's  men  were  as  good  ashore  as 
afloat)  in  Mrs.  Ross  Church's  Life.  Trinidad  Castle,  Rosas,  was  held  by 
British  seamen  against  French  troops  in  a  manner  which  drew  warm 
praise  from  Lord  Collmgwood.  And  as  Collingwood  did  justice  to 
Cochrane,  so  did  Cochrane  to  his  officers.  He  made  particular  mention 
of  Marryat  in  a  despatch  of  that  period — December,  1808 — which  was  a 
capital  balsam,  we  may  be  sure,  ior  three  wounds  which  the  mid  had 
received  in  the  course  of  the  operations. 

Lord  Cochrane  left  the  Imperieuse  early  in  1809 ;  but  Marryat 
remained  in  her,  and  was  in  an  explosion  boat  in  the  famous  attack  on 
the  French  fleet  in  Basque  Roads  that  spring.  We  need  not  follow  him, 
in  detail,  through  the  various  cruises  of  the  next  few  years ;  but  we  shall 
note  them  in  succession,  that  the  reader  may  have  a  clue  to  the  scenes 
where  -the  novelist  made  studies  for  his  art,  while  the  officer  mastered  his 
profession.  We  find  him  in  the  Low  Countries  (winter  of  1809),  the 
Mediterranean  (1810),  West  Indies  and  North  America  (1811-12) — at 
which  last  date  he  was  made  a  lieutenant — West  Indies  again  (1813),  and 
in  1815  he  returned  home  in  bad  health,  and  was  promoted  to  com- 
mander. The  peace  now  consigned  him,  for  a  time,  to  half-pay,  and 
studies  of  a  scientific  character.  Trained  in  active  service,  distinguished 
for  gallantry  in  war,  tempest,  and  the  saving  of  lives  from  drowning,  he 
now  began  to  show  talents  which  do  not  necessarily  accompany  professional 
skill,  but  the  first  direction  of  which  was  in  professional  tracks.  Hence 
his  code  of  signals,  his  wish  to  be  employed  in  voyages  of  discovery  and 
surveying,  his  election  to  the  Royal  Society.  And  now,  too,  began  to 
fly  about  specimens  of  a  talent  which,  in  another  and  higher  form  was, 
a  few  years  afterwards  to  delight  many  thousands.  He  had  a  notable 
knack  at  caricatures,  and  his  humour  with  the  pencil  made  a  success 
before  his  humour  with  the  pen. 

Having  married,  in  1819,  Catherine  Shairp,  of  the  good  Scottish 
family  of  Shairp  of  Houston,  he  obtained,  next  year,  the  command  of 
the  Beaver  sloop.  He  was  at  St.  Helena  when  Napoleon  died,  and  he 
made  a  sketch  of  the  great  Emperor  as  he  lay  dead  on  his  camp-bed, 
which  was  engraved  tJoth  in  France  and  England.  He  brought  the 
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despatches  announcing  Napoleon's  death  home  in  the  Rosario,  to  which 
he  had  exchanged  from  the  Beaver.  The  Rosario  was  with  the  squadron 
which  took  the  remains  of  Queen  Caroline  from  Harwich  to  the  Continent ; 
and  she  then  went  cruising  against  the  smugglers  in  the  Channel.  Silently 
pencilling  the  grave  lineaments  of  Napoleon  composed  in  the  eternal 
stillness— hunting  luggers  between  Portsmouth  and  the  Start  Point— what 
a  variety  of  experience  was  here  !  And  one  sees  very  clearly,  in  studying 
Marryat's  Life — as  a  natural  complement  of  his  books — that  he  was  one  of 
those  men  who  throw  themselves  heartily  into  every  occupation  that 
comes  hi  their  way.  There  is  a  despatch  of  his  on  the  measures  to  be 
taken  against  smuggling,  where  he  goes  into  questions  of  tubs,  revenue 
cutters,  &c.,  with  regular  gusto.  He  liked  to  discuss  the  intellectual 
bearings  of  every  branch  of  the  very  varied  duties  of  the  Navy  ;  and  at 
this  time — 1822 — he  published  a  pamphlet  on  Impressment,  intended  to 
show  how  it  might  be  abolished.  The  subject  was  a  sore  one ;  and  a 
cunning,  clever  man,  with  an  eye  to  getting  on  in  the  service,  would  have 
given  it  "  a  wide  berth,"  as  the  sea-phrase  goes.  But  Captain  Marryat 
was  not  that  kind  of  man,  being,  in  tlio  first  place,  too  honest,  and,  in 
the  second  place,  too  proud,  for  the  ignoble  kind  of  caution  which  belongs 
to  inferior  natures.  •••*£  •• 

His  active  naval  career  was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  But  he  was  first 
to  distinguish  himself  in  the  Burmese  War  of  1823-1824,  where  he  took 
part  as  commander  of  H.M.S.  Larne.  His  wife  accompanied  him  to  the 
East  Indies,  where  she  remained  at  Madras  while  her  husband  joined  the 
expedition  at  Rangoon.  In  May,  1824,  the  military  forces  from  Calcutta, 
under  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  assembled  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rangoon 
river,  in  company  with  the  Liffey,  Commodore  Grant,  the  Larne,  the 
Sophie,  and  the  rest  of  the  squadron.  Commodore  Grant  having  gone 
away  in  ill  health  for  change  of  air,  Captain  Marryat  was  in  command  when 
Rangoon  town  was  taken.  Then  began  a  sad  loss  from  cholera  and  fever, 
and  Marryat  suffered  much  from  fever  himself.  But  the  work  was  carried 
on,  in  spite  of  the  heat  and  the  pestilential  air  from  the  swamps.  Armed 
boats  pierced  the  Irrawaddy.  Stockades — toughest  products  of  Oriental 
vegetation — were  stormed,  the  Burmese  boats  and  canoes  were  carried  by 
boarding,  the  enemy  jumping  into  the  water  and  making  for  the  jungle. 
In  September  the  sailor's  old  malady—scurvy — broke  out  in  the  Lame, 
and  she  went  away  to  Penang,  being  succeeded  in  the  naval  command  by 
the  Arachne,  Captain  Chads.  From  Penang  Captain  Marryat  writes  to 
his  brother  Samuel  that  his  men  hfave  "  in  the  course  of  five  months 
undergone  a  severity  of  service  almost  unequalled."  <l  I,"  he  goes  on,  "  have 
gamed  credit  in  the  business,  as  the  despatches  of  the  Commander- in- Chief 
fully  prove.  But  I  do  not  think  that  I  could  have  lasted  much  longer.  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  Admiralty  will  publish  my  despatches,  but,  being 
no  favourite  there,  probably  not;  but  I  think — after  having  had  the  command 
of  a  fleet,  armed  and  unarmed,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  sail ;  after 
having  succeeded  in  everything,  and  with  the  small  number  of  men  allowed 
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to  a  sloop  of  war  having  done  the  duty  of  at  least  three  or  four  frigates — 
that  they  must  give  me  my  promotion.  This  I  am  sure  of,  that  any  one 
in  favour  would  be  not  only  promoted,  but  made  a  C.B." 

At  this  point  of  her  pleasant  loyal  history  Marryat's  daughter  tells  a 
ghost  story  which,  though  of  a  type  sufficiently  familiar,  is  so  circum- 
stantially authenticated  as  to  deserve  special  record.  Marryat  never 
again  saw  the  brother  to  whom  the  letter  we  have  quoted  from  was  sent. 
Samuel  Marryat  died  before  he  returned  to  England.  But — 

He  used  to  relate  how,  when  lying  in  his  berth  one  night,  and  wide  awake,  Samuel 
entered  his  cabin,  and,  walking  up  to  his  side,  said,  "  Fred,  I  am  come  to  tell  you 
that  I  am  dead."  So  vivid  was  the  impression  made,  that  Captain  Marryat  leaped  out 
of  his  berth,  and,  finding  that  the  figure  had  vanished,  wrote  down  the  hour  and  day 
of  its  appearance.  On  reaching  England  after  the  war,  the  first  letter  put  into  his 
hand  was  to  announce  his  brother's  death,  which  had  taken  place  at  the  very  time 
when  he  fancied  ho  was  present  with  him. 

What  does  the  reader  say  to  this  story — which  we  could  match  from 
the  recollections  of  old  shipmates  and  messmates,  now  become  ghosts, 
many  of  them — the  good  fellows — in  their  turn  ?  "  Remains  of  the 
Rangoon  fever — an  imaginative,  affectionate,  over- worked  nature — half 
dreaming."  "  But  the  date  ?  "  "A  coincidence  !"  No  doubt,  but  there 
is  precisely  the  mystery,  which  calling  it  a  coincidence  in  no  degree  explains. 

To  return  to  the  world  of  flesh  and  blood.  Refreshed  and  comforted 
by  her  stay  at  Penang,  the  Larne  returned  to  Rangoon,  and  was  detached, 
with  the  Sophie  sloop  under  her,  to  co-operate  with  troops  in  the 
Bassein  river.  Here,  again,  the  captain  did  his  duty,  though  we  have  no 
space  to  do  justice  to  the  work.  In 'the  spring  of  182.5,  Commodore 
Grant  died,  and  Marryat  was  appointed  to  the  Tees.  There  was  a 
mysterious  delay  in  the  confirmation  of  this  appointment,  by  which  as 
many  as  twenty-four  officers  who  should  have  been  his  juniors  obtained 
superiority  over  him.  But  having  paid  off  the  Tees,  at  home,  in  1826,  he 
was  posted,  and  became  post-captain  and  C.B.  in  1827.  A  tender 
association  belongs  to  the  homeward  voyage  of  the  Tees.  Our  readers 
will  remember  the  young  hero  of  that  admirable  story — in  the  first  class 
of  his  stories — The  King's  Oicn.  It  appears  that  the  picture  of  him 
as  a  little  boy  of  six — the  perfection  of  childish  beauty — dressed  in 
mimic  imitation  of  a  man-of-war's  man,  was  taken  from  Marryat's  own 
little  son,  Willy,  who  came  home  with  him  in  his  ship  from  the  East 
Indies.  Poor  Willy  died  at  seven  years  of  age,  to  the  father's  deep  and 
lasting  sorrow,  but  in  the  great  national  portrait  gallery  of  our  British 
fiction  he  has  his  own  place. 

Marryat  was  dnly  once  in  command  as  a  post- captain.  He  had  the 
Ariadne  from  1828  to  1880,  and  was  employed  in  her  on  what  is  called 
"  particular  service,"  which  is  generally  diplomatic  work — a  kind  of  duty 
more  performed  by  naval  men  than  is  generally  known.  On  board  the 
Ariadne  he  finished  his  first  novel,  Frank  Mildmay;  or,  the  Naval  Officer, 
and  also  The  King's  Own,  or  most  of  it,  as  we  gather  from  the 
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opening  of  its  forty-ninth  chapter.  Frank  Mildmay  is  autobiography 
under  a  mask  of  fiction,  that  is  to  say,  the  sea  adventures  are  the  author's 
own,  while  the  character  of  the  hero  pretends  to  no  such  reality.  Frank 
Mildmay  was  published  in  1829  and  The  Kings  Own  in  1830. 
They  were  immediately  successful.  Washington  Irving,  with  his  fine 
delicate  intellect  and  kindly  sympathetic  nature,  was  one  of  the  first  to 
welcome  the  new  writer.  "  You  have  a  glorious  field  before  you,"  he 
says,  "  and  one  in  which  you  cannot  have  many  competitors,  as  so  very 
few  unite  the  author  to  the  sailor.  I  think  the  chivalry  of  the  ocean  quite 
a  new  region  of  fiction  and  romance,  and  to  my  taste  one  of  the  most 
captivating  that  could  be  explored."  The  period  of  Marryat's  appearance 
was  favourable  to  this  prediction.  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  made  fiction  at  once 
noble  and  lovely,  and  the  taste  for  it  was  become  universal.  Lord  Lytton 
and  Mr.  Disraeli  had  only  just  begun  to  write,  and,  however  brilliantly, 
not  at  all  in  a  vein  likely  to  interfere  with  the  new  naval  man.  Dickens 
and  Thackeray  had  not  begun,  and  were  young  men  whose  fame  lay  some 
years  ahead.  The  traditions  of  the  great  war,  meanwhile,  were  still  recent 
and  lively,  and  many  of  its  old  heroes  were  in  active  service  and  high 
commands ;  while  many  more  were  grumbling,  unemployed  (often  with 
much  justice),  over  their  rum  and  water,  but  full  of  recollections  which 
kept  the  old  flame  alive  in  a  thousand  English  towns  and  villages.  Here, 
then,  was  Marryat,  in  his  thirty-eighth  year,  with  twenty-three  years  of 
almost  uninterrupted  sea  service  at  his  back,  and  all  the  various  knowledge 
which  such  a  career  implies  in  the  case  of  a  man  of  parts.  For,  some  so- 
called  literary  critics,  who,  annoyed  by  his  success,  and  galled  by  his 
independence  and  straight  hard  hitting,  were  occasionally  insolent  about 
"  quarter-deck  authors,"  did  not  understand  the  position.  They  knew  no 
more  how  far  a  man-of-war  was  a  school  of  culture  than  they  knew  how 
to  put  her  about  or  to  mark  her  lead-line.  Yet,  common  sense  might 
have  shown  them  that  the  opportunities  for  studying  character,  geography, 
natural  history,  languages,  manners,  were  endless  in  such  a  life ;  that  the 
practice  of  wandering  over  the  planet  by  the  help  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
pole-star,  the  chronometer,  nautical  almanack,  chart,  and  log,  was  itself 
a  splendid  discipline  of  the  intelligence ;  and  that  the  many  quiet  hours 
in  the  ordinary  life  of  every  ship  gave  the  amplest  time  for  reading  and, 
reflection.  We  ourselves  well  remember  a  sixteen-gun  brig  whose  com- 
mander had  a  better  library  in  his  cabin  than  it  has  often  been  our  fortune 
to  see  in  the  houses  of  literary,  or  even  of  reverend  gentlemen.  Nay,  we 
undertake  to  maintain  that  there  are  not  three  men  now  living  who  write 
more  beautiful  English  than  Lord  Collingwood ;  or  more  lively,  practical, 
expressive  English  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  letters  'and  despatches  of 
Lord  Nelson.  «  The  Admiral,"  writes  Nelson  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  is 
chiefly  employed  in  learning  the  fiddle,  from  which  it  results  that  the 
squadron  is  damnably  out  of  tune."  Could  the  position  be  better  hit 
off  than  in  this  flake  of  sea-salt  spray  ?  We  attribute  the  excellent 
writing  of  so  many  sea  officers,  such  as  Collingwood,  Nelson,  Brenton, 
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Basil  Hall,  and  Marryat  himself,  partly  to  the  moral  and  intellectual 
training  of  the  service,  and  partly  also  to  the  very  important  fact — that 
what  books  a  man  finds  to  read,  who  is  fond  of  reading  afloat,  are  pretty 
sure  to  be  famous  old  models — good  for  brain,  heart,  and  style.  As  for 
light  reading,  the  best  of  it,  whether  in  the  shape  of  novels  or  periodicals, 
goes  as  regularly  on  board  our  squadrons  as  their  quarter-casks  of  sherry 
or  their  fresh  milk.  And  there  are  worse  educations  than — if  you 
have  a  turn  that  way — reading  Horace  with  a  naval  instructor,  in  sight  of 
the  Athens  where  Horace  learned  to  write.  Marryat  had  made  good  use, 
the  reader  may  be  sure,  of  his  watch  below. 

Let  us  observe,  too,  another  advantage  Marryat  had  in  equipping 
himself  for  the  literary  part  of  his  career.  A  ship  is  a  little  world  in 
itself,  where  a  handful  of  officers  form  a  kind  of  aristocracy,  but  an 
aristocracy  constantly  occupied  with  its  people,  their  duties,  troubles,  and 
amusements,  ruling  them,  advising  them,  sympathising  with  them.  The 
naval  officer,  then,  a  gentleman  among  gentlemen,  as  officer,  is  also  a  seaman 
among  seamen,  as  officer  likewise.  He  is  not  a  man  of  narrow  class  and 
caste  prejudices,  however  much  he  may  value  the  nolleza  olliya  which 
Spanish  hidalgos  only  talk  about.  Marryat  is  as  much  at  home  with 
Swinburne  the  quartermaster,  Poor  Jack,  Jacob  Faithful,  and  Old  Tom, 

as  with  the  haughty  Captain  Delmar,  or  the  inflexible  Captain  M . 

Homo  sum  is  his  motto,  quite  as  much  as  that  of  Beranger  or  Dickens. 
We  believe  that  this  hearty  humanity  of  his — this  sympathy,  which  is  the 
moral  basis  of  all  real  humour,  especially — had  much  to  do  with  his 
popularity.  All  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  took  pleasure  in  his  talcs, 
strange  as  were  the  conditions  of  life — embracing  the  very  technicalities 
occasionally — of  a  new  element.  He  was  a  novelist  of  the  sea,  but,  above 
all,  of  the  sea  from  the  point  of  observation  of  the  service.  All  the  odd 
characters  bred  under  the  flag — in  a  way  of  living  into  which  the  ordinary 
life  of  mankind  only  entered  as  an  episode  occasionally  when  they 
happened  to  be  paid  off — came  trooping  at  his  call,  as  we  may  fancy  them 
descending  from  Noah's  Ark.  The  King's  Own  first  showed  the  extent 
and  variety  of  his  powers — their  manly  vigour  in  serious,  their  free-and- 
easy  fun  in  playful  writing.  The  opening  chapters  on  the  mutiny  of 
1797,  the  cruise  of  the  daring  smuggler,  in  which  the  young  hero  Willy 
is  forced  to  serve  by  accident,  are  full  of  a  careless  strength.  But  a 
masterpiece  in  that  graver  manner  is  the  deliberate  sacrifice  by  the  stern 

Captain  M of  his  frigate  Aspasia,  of  himself,  and  his  ship's  company, 

on  a  lee  shore — solely  that  he  may  drive  to  ruin  a  French  line-of- battle 
ship.  It  is  a  wonderful  picture  of  the  super-heroic  devotion  of  the  old 
service,  and  of  the  force  which  a  master-spirit  can  exercise  upon  men 
trained  to  obedience  and  devotion.  To  make  extracts  would  be  to 
mutilate  it.  We  would  only  note  the  gradual  rising  of  the  author's 
power  with  the  rising  of  the  danger — as  the  frigate  goes  plunging  through 
tempest,  and  lightning,  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  land  with  its  roaring 
sarf ;  but  ever  chasing  the  enemy,  and,  by  judicious  shots,  preventing 
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him  raising  the  jury-mast,  his  only  chance  of  salvation.  At  last,  the 
"  master"  (navigating  lieutenant)  ventures  to  remonstrate,  but  the  pitiless 

reasoning  of  Captain  M is  not  shaken  by  him.     The  master,  having 

conferred  with  the  other  officers,  tries  it  again  ;  and  we  find  that  we  must 
give  a  fragment  or  two  of  their  dialogue  : 

"  I  am  afraid,  sir,  if  we  continue  to  stand  on,  we  shall  lose  the  frigate,"  said  he, 
respectfully  touching  his  hat. 

"  Be  it  so,"  replied  Captain  M ;  "  the  enemy  will  lose  a  line-of-battle  ship  ; 

our  country  will  be  the  gainer  when  the  account  is  balanced." 

The  master  urges  that  there  are  other  considerations — the  superior 
moral  value  of  the  English  ship's  company,  and  the  English  captain. 

"  Thank  you  for  the  compliment,  which,  as  it  is  only  feather-weight,  I  will  allow 
to  be  thrown  into  the  scale.  But  I  do  not  agree  with  you.  I  consider  war  but  as  a 
game  of  chess,  and  will  never  hesitate  to  sacrifice  a  knight  for  a  castle.  Provided  that 
castle  is  lost,  Mr.  Pearce,  this  little  knight-errant  shalljbear  her  company." 

"  Very  good,  sir,"  replied  Pearce,  again  touching  his  hat ;  "  as  master  of  this  ship, 
I  considered  it  my  duty  to  state  my  opinion." 

"  You  have  done  your  duty,  Mr.  Pearce,  and  I  thank  you  for  it ;  but  I  have  also 
my  duties  to  perform.  One  of  them  is,  not  to  allow  the  lives  of  one  ship's  company, 
however  brave  and  well-disciplined,  to  interfere  with  the  general  interests  of  the 
country  we  contend  for.  When  a  man  enters  His -Majesty's  service,  his  life  is  no 
longer  to  be  considered  his  own.  .  .  .  If  we  are  lost,  there  will  be  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  collecting  another  ship's  company  in  old  England,  as  brave  and  as  good  as 
this.  Officers  as  experienced  are  anxiously  waiting  for  employment ;  and  the  Admi- 
ralty will  have  no  trouble  in  selecting  and  appointing  as  good,  if  not  a  better,  captain." 

The  crisis  soon  follows  after  this  speech.  The  French  ship  rolls  gun- 
wale under ;  loses  her  last  mast ;  strikes. 

"  Nothing  can  save  her  now,  sir,"  said  the  master. 

"No,"  replied  the  captain.  "We  have  done  our  work,  and  must  now  try  to  save 
ourselves." 

But  it  is  too  late.  And  soon  arrives  a  terrible  scene.  One  of  the 
men  attempts  to  get  a  quarter-boat  ready  for  lowering,  in  spite  of  the 

captain's  orders.      Captain  M seizes  a  boarding  pike,  which  flies 

straight  at  the  man's  heart,  and  sends  him  into  the  sea. 

"My  lads,"  said  Captain  M ,  emphatically  addressing  the  men,  who  beheld  the 

scene  with  dismay,  "  as  long  as  one  plank— ay,  one  tooth-pick— of  this  vessel  swims,  I 
command,  and  will  be  obeyed.  .  .  .  And  now  farewell,  my  brave  fellows,  for  we 
are  not  all  likely  to  meet  again." 

This—very  imperfectly  abridged  here— is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
dramatic  scenes  of  Marryat.  There  are  people,  probably,  who  would 

think  Captain  M 's  conduct  quixotic,  and  so  forth ;  but,  perhaps, 

that  kind  of  obstinacy  is  obstinacy  in  the  right  direction.  Upon  the 
whole,  we  prefer  it  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  the  late  Captain  Snifflin 
Kraggles  (an  honourable  and  M.P.,  if  we  remember  right),  who  is  said  to 
have  steamed  away,  with  undue  zeal,  from  under  the  batteries  at  Sebastopol, 
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and  was  heard  to  make  the  philosophical  observation,  that  everybody  could 
not  bear  "  the  pressure  of  the  times."  Undoubtedly,  one  of  the  strong 
points  of  the  old  service  was,  that  they  thought  little  of  danger  of  any 
kind,  because,  from  boyhood  upwards,  they  had  been  always  at  it. 

The  third  of  Marryat's  novels  was  Newton  Forster,  which  came  out  in 
the  Metropolitan  Magazine,  the  editorship  of  which  he  accepted  in  1882. 
About  1830-1832,  the  captain  appears  to  have  thought — though  frequently 
applying  for  commands — that  he  was  destined  to  lead  the  life  of  a  lands- 
man. He  had,  at  that  time,  fortune  of  his  own,  chiefly,  it  would 
appear,  West  Indian  property ;  his  novels  were  very  well  paid  ;  and  he 
bought  an  estate  of  a  thousand  acres  in  Norfolk.  He  did  not,  however, 
go  to  his  place,  Langham,  in  that  county ;  but  lived  in  London,  edited, 
wrote,  travelled  on  the  Continent  (still  observing  and  writing),  and  was  as 
busy,  in  a  very  different  way,  as  he  had  ever  been  in  the  Imperieuse  or  the 
Larne.  Peter  Simple,  the  next  book  in  order  after  Newton  Forster,  was 
the  greatest  hit  he  had  yet  made,  and  well  it  deserved  to  be  so.  The 
perpetual  liveliness,  and  succession  of  adventures  and  incidents,  the 
crowd  of  characters,  at  once  as  amusing  as  caricatures  and  as  real  as 
living  people,  delighted  everybody.  Indeed,  the  author  was  injured  by 
the  very  opulence  of  his  humour.  Few  saw  how  the  development  of  the 
quiet,  retired  boy,  mistaken  for  a  dunce,  was  due  to  the  man-of-war 
breeding  he  got — a  study  of  its  kind.  As  for  the  comedy  of  "  Peter,"  it 
was  simply  irresistible.  Prudes  themselves  were  half-choked  in  their 
pocket-handkerchiefs  when  they  read  how  the  dear  little  innocent  lad, 
just  out  of  his  father's  parsonage  was  addressed  at  Portsmouth  by  the 
most  polite  young  ladies,  "  very  nicely  dressed." 

"  Well,  Reefer,"  said  the  first  of  these  (as  Peter  telld  us)  "  how  are  you  off  for 
soap  ? "  I  was  astonished  at  the  question,  and  more  so  at  the  interest  which  she 
seemed  to  take  in  my  affairs.  I  answered,  "  Thank  you,  I  am  very  well  off :  I  have 
four  cakes  of  Windsor,  and  two  bars  of  yellow  for  washing."  She  laughed  at  my 
reply,  and  asked  me  whether  I  would  walk  home  and  take  a  bit  of  dinner  with  her. 
I  was  astonished  at  this  polite  offer,  which  my  modesty  induced  me  to  ascribe  more 
to  my  uniform  than  to  my  own  merits.  ...  I  thought  I  might  venture  to  offer 
her  my  arm.  Just  as  we  passed  the  admiral's  house,  I  perceived  my  captain  walking 
with  two  of  the  admiral's  daughters.  I  was  not  a  little  proud  to  let  him  see  that  I 
had  female  acquaintances  as  well  as  he  had  ;  and  as  I  passed  him  with  the  young 
lady  under  my  protection,  I  took  off  my  hat  and  made  him  a  low  bow.  To  my  sur- 
prise, not  only  did  he  not  return  the  salute,  but  he  looked  at  me  with  a  very  stern 
countenance.  I  concluded  that  he  was  a  very  proud  man,  and  did  not  wish  the  ad- 
miral's daughters  to  suppose  that  he  knew  midshipmen  by  sight. 

The  freedom — a  very  innocent  freedom,  after  all — of  Captain  Marryat's 
playful  moods,  was  only  a  part  of  his  general  frankness  and  sailor-like 
enjoyment  of  a  laugh.  Only  very  severe  people  shook  their  heads  at  it, 
or  at  the  oaths  of  Mr.  Chucks,  the  boatswain,  or  at  the  riotous  fun  of  the 
"Dignity  Ball  "  at  Barbadoes.  Far  deeper  than  what  was  extravagant 
in  such  descriptions  lay  the  essential  morality  of  all  his  books — reverence 
for  natural  superiors,  love  of  truth,  friendship,  valour,  enterprise,  and 
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kindliness  towards  the  less  fortunate.  Youngsters,  everywhere,  were 
mad  about  Marryat's  novels,  and  their  charm  brought  spirited  boys  into 
the  Navy  very  much  as  if  they  had  been  a  kind  of  bounty. 

The  effect  of  these  literary  successes  on  the  naval  prospects  of  their 
author  was  not  great.  William  the  Fourth  expressed  some  curiosity  to 
see  the  author  of  Peter  Simple,  and,  as  a  brother  sailor  (after  a  fashion), 
might  have  been  expected  to  do  something  for  a  man  eminently  deserving 
of  active  employment,  and,  in  spite  of  his  new  distinction  and  prosperity, 
very  eager  to  get  it.  But  it  suddenly  occurred  to  the  monarch  that  this 
was  the  Marryat  who  had  written  against  Impressment ;  and  his  hasty 
exclamation,  "  He  shall  have  nothing !"  was  as  fatal  to  Marryat's  prospects 
as  to  his  own  reputation.  To  be  sure  "  Silly  Billy,"  as  he  was  irre- 
verently called,  had  little  reputation  to  lose.  If  anybody  thinks  that 
Captain  Marryat,  as  a  mere  sailor,  was  wrong  in  feeling  bitterly  about  a 
"sailor  king"  of  this  kind,  he  should  turn  to  the  L'fe  of  Palmer  ston  by 
the  late  Lord  Bulwer  and  Bailing,  and  see  what  Palmerston  thought  of  his 
Majesty's  conduct  as  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England*  "  In  August  (1828)," 
our  great  statesman  writes,  "  the  Duke  of  Clarence  resigned,  or,  rather, 
was  turned  out  of  the  Admiralty.  He  managed  to  put  himself  quite  in  the 
wrong,  and,  in  fact,  was  half  mad."*  And  he  goes  on  with  some  instances 
of  absurdity,  which  are  amusing  enough,  but  for  which  we  have  no  room. 
The  Admiralty  seems  to  have  inherited  some  prejudice  against  Marryat  in 
successive  Boards,  for  he  could  never  get  a  ship,  and  his  good-service 
pension  was  delayed  in  something  like  an  indecent  manner. 

His  fame,  however,  was  assured.  His  indirect  influence,  even  on 
Admiralties,  was  great ;  for  suggestions  which  he  threw  out  in  work  after 
work  were  gradually  forced  by  general  opinion  upon  our  curious  naval 
executive.  When  Marryat  varied  his  labours  by  a  run  to  the  United 
States  (1837-1839)  he  found  himself  hailed  there  as  the  "  Wizard  of  the 
Sea."  The  Yankees  were  a  little  shy  of  him  at  first,  for  he  came  not  long 
after  Mrs.  Trollope,  whom  they  accused  of  treating  them  unjustly,  because 
the  bazaar  which  she  set  up  at  Cincinnati  had  not  fulfilled  her  expectations. 
But  his  frank  and  gentlemanly  good  humour — which  always  balanced  his 
pride,  and  a  certain  resolution  to  have  his  own  way,  characteristic  of  the 
old  service — disarmed  Brother  Jonathan.  Only  a  few  months  ago,  a 
distinguished  officer  of  the  United  States  Navy  told  the  present  writer 
that  the  influence  of  Marryat's  books  had  been  as  telling  upon  the 
American  as  upon  the  English  marine.  The  Diary  which  he  published,  of 
his  travels  in  the  States,  is  eminently  readable,  and  one  of  our  best  books 
of  the  kind.  Shrewdness  seasoned  with  pleasantry  is  found  there,  as  in 
everything  that  came  from  his  fertile,  free-flowing  pen.  His  master-pieces 
are  Peter  Simple,  The  Kings  Own,  Jacob  Faithful,  and  Midshipman  Easy. 
To  the  second  rank  belong  Percival  Keene  and  Japhet  in  search  of  a  Father. 

*  Lord  Palmerston's  Journal  (1828),  quoted  in  Book  VI.  of  Lord  Bulwer  and 
Balling. 
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There  is  a  third  class,  which  we  need  not  discuss.  The  good  captain's 
family  was  large,  and  his  habits  liberal,  and  the  temptation  to  write  for 
money  was  strong.  He  had  still,  however,  a  profession  in  addition  to  the 
Navy  and  literature.  He  took  latterly  to  farming  his  estate  in  Norfolk, 
and  teaching  the  agriculturists  their  own  business.  But  he  succeeded 
about  as  well  as  a  Norfolk  squire  would  have  succeeded  in  beating  the 
Ariadne  down  from  Portland  Light  to  the  Lizard,  with  a  wind  making 
it  a  "  dead  thrash  "  all  the  way.  It  is  strange  that  sailors,  who  are  so 
peculiarly  severe  upon  outsiders  meddling  with  their  profession,  should  be 
so  very  ready  to  believe  it  easy  to  master  the  profession  of  everybody 
else  !  Yet  it  is  also  strange  that  their  success  very  often  astonishes 
those  who  begin  by  laughing  at  their  experiments.  At  all  events,  no  social 
duty  was  neglected  by  the  speculative  farmer.  He  is  still  affectionately 
remembered  by  the  poor  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  place,  Langham,  and 
he  was  a  good  friend  and  neighbour. 

Marryat's  last  years  were  occasionally  clouded  by  trouble.  He  had 
written  too  much,  and  the  sale  of  his  books  fell  off.  The  ruin  of  West 
Indian  property  hit  him  hard.  His  land,  as  may  be  supposed,  never  paid 
as  an  investment.  Finally  came  one  of  those  strokes  of  fate  which  make 
the  strongest  men  reel.  His  eldest  son,  Frederick,  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Navy,  of  much  promise,  and  of  a  type  of  character  very  like  his  father's, 
was  lost  in  the  steam-ship  Avenger.  This  happened  in  1847.  Less  than 
a  year  after — August  1848 — he  himself  passed  away.  His  only  surviving 
son,  Frank,  followed  him  to  the  grave  in  1855.  This  was  pleasant,  good- 
looking  Frank  Marryat  of  the  Vanguard,  and  afterwards  of  the  Samarang; 
whose  cheerful  laugh  still  rings  faintly  in  our  memory,  as  we  remember  it 
ringing  when  we  last  saw  him  racing  his  cutter  against  that  of  another 
line-of-battle  ship,  after  helping  a  merchant  vessel  that  had  gone  aground 
near  Tenedos.  Frank  left  the  Navy,  and  went  to  California,  about  which 
he  wrote  a  capital  book  of  travels  called  Mountain  and  Molehills.  But 
yellow  fever  undermined  his  constitution,  and  he  sank  in  consumption 
still  young.  The  novelist  is  now  represented  in  the  female  line  only. 

Our  object  in  this  paper  being  to  illustrate  the  naval  novel  as  a  genus, 
we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  into  a  minute  analysis  of  the  characters 
and  plots  even  of  Marryat,  the  best  specimen  of  that  genus.  Indeed,  his 
is  not  a  kind  of  creation  which  calls  for  such  analysis.  He  deals  with 
broad  general  nature,  and  with  eccentric  varieties  of  that  nature.  His 
books  are  full  of  the  light  of  common  day.  His  heroines  are  simple, 
faithful,  good-looking  lasses,  made  to  be  kissed  and  not  to  be  dissected. 
His  situations  are  generally  dependent  for  effect  on  the  interest  arising 
from  adventure,  rather  than  on  moral  interest.  Sometimes  his  tragedy 
degenerates  into  the  melodramatic.  Sometimes,  too,  his  comedy  verges 
on  the  grotesque,  or  has  just  a  suggestion  of  being  like  game  too  long 
kept — a  little  "  high."  But  his  moral  influence,  we  repeat,  is  as  sound  as 
oak.  He  keeps  always  well  to  windward  of  corruption. 

To  attempt  anything  like  a  review  of  all  the  sea  novels  produced  by 
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those  who  would  fain  Lava  been  Marryat's  rivals,  but  were  only  his 
imitators,  would  be  an  absurdity.  The  great  mass  of  them,  even  of 
those  that  had  considerable  cleverness,  are  forgotten.  Who  now  reads 
Cavendish,  or  its  successors  ?  Who  cares  for  EattUn  the  Reefer?  Who 
knows  whether  Top-Sail  Sheet  Blocks  was  written  by  Captain  Chamier, 
or  Captain  Glascock?  These  men  had  all  more  or  less  knowledge  of 
nautical  life,  and  good  "pickings"  might,  no  doubt  be  found  in  them  by 
a  clever  carver.  But  they  want  force,  life,  individuality.  It  is  not 
enough  to  have  seen  what  a  man  of  genius  has  also  seen,  for  we  must 
allow  for  the  range  and  depth  of  vision;  indeed,  these  writers  did 
Marryat  some  harm.  They  made  the  public  weary  of  the  class,  till,  at 
last,  the  announcement  of  a  new  Cheeks  the  Marine,  or  Ben  Buggins  the 
Boatswain  produced  only  impatience  and  disgust.  The  very  titles  sug- 
gested conventional  tars,  unintelligible  jargqn,  and  the  blue  fire  and  sham 
cutlasses  of  inferior  theatres.  Marryat  will  live,  as  Smollett  has  lived ; 
but  any  writer  aiming  at  a  success,  independent  of  Marryat  and  his 
(unworthy)  school  of  imitators,  must  seize  the  spirit  of  the  new  service, 
as  he  seized,  and  they  only  tried  to  seize,  the  spirit  of  the  old.  The  best 
novel  of  the  admirable  Herman  Melville  we  take  to  be  The  Whale. 

How  far  such  a  feat  be  possible,  in  days  which  have  seen  steam 
gradually  superseding  sailing,  and  our  wooden  walls  slowly  becoming 
walls  where  the  wood  is  less  important  than  the  iron  plating,  is  a  large 
question;  far  too  large  a  question  to  be  opened  at  the  fag-end  of  an 
essay  already  too  long.  Perhaps,  the  good-natured  reader  will  let  us 
try  our  hand  at  answering  it  some  other  day  ?  We  are  in  an  age  of 
"transition,"  as  has  been  pretty  often  observed.  Ages  of  transition, 
however,  have  their  own  good  stories  ;  and  we  shall  wind  up  with  one. 
Only  the  other  day,  we  read  in  the  newspapers  the  death  of  honest  Jack 
Polwhele.  Jack  had  seen  the  great  steam  revolution,  but  could  never 
take  to  it,  nor  realise  it.  At  last  he  got  a  command — a  small  vessel  of 
the  new  school.  Kunning  up  the  Tagus,  under  sail,  but  with  his  fires 
all  ready,  Jack  found  himself  going  to  knock  against  a  vessel  at  anchor. 
He  rushed  wildly  about — to  back  his  main-topsail,  to  shorten  sail,  to  do 
everything  but  what  would  have  settled  the  matter  at  once — stop  her  with 
the  engines.  Bang  came  the  collision!  "  Lord-a-mercy ! "  exclaimed 
Jack  in  a  tone  of  terror.  "  What  will  the  Commodore  say  ?  I  forgot  I 
icor  a  steamer! " 

[We  cannot  publish  this  Article  without  an  expression  of  our  sincere  regret  for  the 
death  of  its  author,  our  old  contributor,  Mr.  Jas.  Hannay.  He  died  suddenly  on  the 
night  of  the  8th  of  January,  having  corrected  the  proofs  on  the  previous  evening.] 
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MY  LANDLADY,  Mrs.  Pike,  was  rather  a  formidable  sort  of  person.  She 
affected  a  chill  form  of  stare  that  was  dispiriting  to  a  degree.  I  never 
looked  at  that  woman  without  wondering  whether  she  had  dined  ;  and  if 
so,  whether  she  had  not,  by  some  unhappy  mistake,  regaled  herself  upon 
sour  fruit.  It  was  therefore  with  much  internal  misgiving  that  I  knocked 
one  evening  at  her  parlour  door  to  apprise  her  of  the  fact  that  I  wished 
to  leave  ;  in  other  words,  to  give  her  the  fortnight's  notice  that  had  been 
agreed  upon  between  us  in  the  event  of  my  desiring  to  quit  her  house. 

"  Come  in,"  cried  Mrs.  Pike,  in  answer  to  my  rap. 

That  severe  being  was  at  tea.  I  hastened  to  explain  my  errand  as 
bravely  as  possible  ;  and  her  eyes  gleamed  coldly  at  me  over  a  piece  of 
buttered  toast. 

"  The  rooms  is  no  longer  good  enough  for  you,"  she  said,  with  freez- 
ing sarcasm. 

"  On  the  contrary,"  I  replied,  in  a  humble  way,  "  they  are  too  good, 
ma'am,  for  I  cannot  afford  to  keep  them."  My  humility  seemed  to  soothe 
her,  for  she  only  shrugged  her  shoulders ;  and  I  took  advantage  of  this 
lull  in  the  wind  to  lay  a  five  pound  note  on  the  table. 

"  I  owe  you  for  three  weeks  of  the  present  month,  Mrs.  Pike." 

"  That's  five  and  forty  shillings,"  she  observed. 

"And  for  a  fortnight  more  to  come." 

"That's  thirty." 

"  Altogether,  then,  seventy-five.    Here  are  five  pounds,  ma'am." 

"  And  you  want  your  change,  I  suppose  ?  "  she  cried  shrilly.  "  You 
must  sit  down  and  wait  till  I  have  done.  I  can't  go  and  fetch  it  you  now." 

I  had  no  wish  to  hurry  my  landlady.  Whatever  may  have  been  her 
infirmities,  Mrs.  Pike  was  an  honest  woman,  and  could  safely  be  trusted 
with  twenty-five  shillings.  I  told  her  to  pay  me  when  she  pleased,  and 
excused  myself  for  having  troubled  her. 

"  Sit  down  there,  Mr.  John  Wool,"  she  repeated. 

I  took  my  seat  in  silence,  waiting  till  she  had  finished  her  cup  of  tea 
and  disposed  of  the  toast  that  still  remained  on  her  plate.  This  I  may 
say  was  not  long  work  ;  and  after  putting  her  caddy  and  sugar  basin  safe 
under  lock  and  key,  Mrs.  Pike  marched  out  of  the  room  without  saying  a 
word  and  went  upstairs.  I  suppose  she  had  something  else  to  do  than 
think  of  my  change,  for  it  was  a  good  half-hour  before  she  came  down 
again,  armed  with  a  receipt  and  five  crown  pieces.  I  had  full  time  during 
that  interval  to  read  right  through  a  weekly  paper  I  found  upon  the  sofa. 
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It  will  be  well  to  state  here  that  I  was  a  painter.  Not  one  of  those 
men  who  daub  the  fronts  of  houses  with  the  contents  of  a  bucket,  but 
what  I  call  an  "  artist."  Those  who  understand  this  term  will  please  to 
apply  it  to  me,  and  endow  me  with  such  talents  and  eccentricities  as  an 
artist  is  commonly  supposed  to  have.  My  friends  agreed  in  thinking  ^me 
good  natured ;  my  landlady's  opinion  of  me,  based  upon  the  insufficient 
supervision  I  exercised  over  my  groceries,  was,  that  I  needed  looking 
after.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  wished  me  harm,  though  Mrs.  Pike, 
to  whose  ears  it  had  come  that  I  had  learned  the  rudiments  of  my  art 
from  nature,  frequently  foreboded  that  I  should  come  to  no  good.  If  I 
now  add  that  the  particular  branch  of  art  I  studied  was  portrait  painting 
I  think  I  shall  have  said  about  myself  all  that  a  reader  can  care  to  know. 

With  regard  to  the  reasons  I  had  for  leaving  my  lodgings,  I  had 
thought  at  first  of  keeping  silence.  But  reflecting  that  if  I  said  nothing 
unjust  suspicions  might  fall  on  Mrs.  Pike,  I  think  it  best  to  be  frank. 
The  fact  is,  then,  that  my  room  on  the  third  floor  was  costing  me  fifteen 
shillings  a  week,  and  that  somehow — whether  it  was  my  fault  or  that  of 
the  public — my  portraits  did  not  sell  quite  as  well  as  they  might  have 
done.  I  found  it  difficult  to  scrape  together  eighty  pounds  a  year,  and  still 
more  difficult  as  my  ill  luck  would  have  it,  to  avoid  spending  a  hundred. 
I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  much  to  my  credit,  and  I  beg  the  pardon  of 
those  whom  it  may  concern.  But  it  will  be  admitted,  I  hope,  that  I  was 
only  acting  in  accordance  with  my  duty  in  leaving  a  lodging  too  expensive 
for  my  means. 

Upon  hearing  Mrs.  Pike's  returning  footsteps  I  was  about  to  lay  down 
the  weekly  newspaper,  when  glancing  at  the  front  page,  my  eyes  fell  upon 
the  following  advertisement : — 

"  To  Gentlemen  of  retired  and  studious  habits.— Lodgings  (bed-room 
with  the  use  of  sitting-room)  to  let  in  a  quiet  farm  house  near  Cookham- 
upon-Thames.  If  the  lodger  were  willing  to  take  his  meals  with  the 
family,  the  terms,  board  included,  would  be  twenty-two  shillings  a  week. 
Apply  to  Mrs.  May,  Willow  Farm,  Cookham." 

A  few  days  before  these  lines  would  not  have  arrested  my  attention, 
for  Cookham-upon-Thames  is  not  precisely  the  place  where  a  portrait 
painter  would  think  of  going  to  look  for  customers.  But  now  the  case 
was  different,  for  that  morning  I  had  half  resolved  to  give  up  portrait 
painting.  We  were  in  the  year  1855  ;  photography  was  beginning  to 
spread  into  every  nook  and  corner ;  and  one  need  not  be  modest  to  own 
that  we  who  handle  the  pencil  are  no  matches  for  the  sun  in  depicting  the 
human  face.  I  had  more  than  once  been  amazed  at  my  own  presumption 
in  asking  five  guineas  for  a  doubtful  picture  in  oil,  when  a  first-rate 
likeness,  frame  and  all,  could  be  had  everywhere  for  half  a  crown. 
Neither  was  I  quite  certain,  although  sundry  of  my  colleagues  maintained 
the  fact  with  surprising  warmth,  that  the  disposition  of  the  public  to  pay 
the  lesser  rather  than  the  greater  price,  was  an  evidence  of  modern  sim- 
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plicity.  My  only  buyers  were  women — generally  old  ones ;  at  least  they 
seemed  eld  to  me ;  but  perhaps  here  again  was  I  mistaken,  for  I  never 
found  one  who  did  not  indignantly  declare  that  I  had  made  her  appeal- 
twenty  years  older  than  she  really  was.  I  think  it  needful  to  say  that 
this  tendency  to  exaggerate  things  had  not  served  to  make  me  extremely 
popular ;  and  the  determination  at  which  I  had  arrived  of  abandoning 
portrait  for  landscape  painting,  or  for  sketching  "  life  and  character,"  was 
perhaps,  after  all,  only  prudent. 

I  copied  out  the  advertisement  in  the  paper  with  the  idea  that  two  and 
twenty  shillings  a  week  for  board  and  lodging  was  certainly  not  dear,  and 
that  I  would  go  down  to  Cookham  on  the  morrow  to  see  if  the  rooms  were 
still  to  be  let. 

Mrs.  Pike  entered  while  I  was  yet  writing,  and  handed  me  my  change. 
"  Here  are  your  five  and  twenty  shillings,"  she  said,  grimly  :  then  noting 
what  I  was  about,  she  added  in  an  icy  tone, — 

"If  you  are  looking  for  cheap  lodgings  in  the  Weekly  Press,  I  hope 
you'll  find  them." 

And  in  the  same  Christian  tone  she  wished  me  good-night. 


II. 

Have  I  said  that  I  was  only  twenty -four  years  old  ?  If  not,  let  me  do  so- 
now,  and  explain  by  this  fact  how  it  was  that  I  slept  so  little  on  the  eve  of 
my  going  to  Cookham.  I  was  not  ambitious,  nor  over  greedy  of  gold> 
seeing  that  I  was  alone  in  the  world,  and  had  only  myself  to  look  to  ;  but 
nevertheless  I  had  often  felt  ashamed  of  myself  for  not  advancing  more 
quickly  than  I  had  done  in  my  profession,  and  the  thought  that  by  a 
change  of  residence,  and  by  taking  to  a  new  style  of  painting  more  pro- 
mising of  success  than  the  last,  I  might  possibly  bring  myself  a  turn  of 
luck,  was  quite  enough  to  keep  me  from  drowsiness.  I  tossed  about, 
thinking  of  a  hundred  things  which  I  will  not  have  the  impertinence  to  set 
down  here  ;  for  the  hopes  we  form  for  our  own  happiness  can  interest 
only  ourselves,  and  we  have  no  need  to  tell  them  toothers.  Next  morning 
I  rose  betimes ;  so  early,  indeed,  that  notwithstanding  we  were  in  the 
month  of  May  the  sun  had  scarce  risen  when  I  was  dressed ;  and  as 
quickly  as  possible  I  began  to  pack.  I  had  not  many  things ;  but  still 
there  were  enough  to  take  me  two  hours  in  stowing  away  ;  for  there  were 
knick-knacks  I  held  dear  ;  gifts  from  relations  dead  and  gone ;  relics  of  an 
old  home  years  since  left  to  be  filled  by  strangers  ;  keepsakes  of  an  only 

brother  who .  But  we  are  not  talking  about  that,  and  I  think  I  had 

better  go  on. 

It  was  seven  o'clock  before  I  had  done,  and  fully  eight  before  I  had 
breakfasted  off  the  remnant  of  a  leg  of  mutton,  and  risked  an  interview 
with  Mrs.  Pike  to  tell  her  that  I  was  going  into  the  country,  and  that  if 
I  found  a  room  to  suit  me  I  should  not  return,  but  merely  send  for  my 
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luggage.  I  was  not  sorry  to  be  rid  of  this  part  of  the  business,  for  Mrs. 
Pike  had  frowned  severely  during  all  my  speech,  and  it  was  with  much 
relief  that  I  set  off  at  last  for  the  station  ;  a  knapsack  on  my  back,  and 
a  travelling  easel,  campstool,  field  umbrella,  and  mostick  under  both  my 

arms. 

The  terminus  I  was  bound  for  was  Paddington,  and  the  train  I  sought, 
the  9.15,  for  Maidenhead.  Although  it  was  a  lovely  day — one  of  those 
which  make  the  pulse  beat  high  and  the  blood  glow  warm— the  station 
was  almost  empty.  A  dozen  passengers  at  most  had  answered  to  the  call 
of  the  bright  morning,  and  for  a  moment  I  thought  I  was  going  to  travel 
alone  in  my  third  class  carriage.  But  just  as  the  train  was  starting  a 
lagger  hurried  on  to  the  platform.  "What  class?"  shouted  a  guard. 
"Third,"  was  the  modest  answer.  Bang  went  the  door,  the  carriage 
began  to  move,  and  I  had  a  fellow  wayfarer  with  me. 

At  first  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  him,  for  the  sight  of  the 
country  to  my  town- sated  eyes  was  one  so  full  of  novelty  and  freshness 
that  I  felt  all  absorbed  by  it.  But  as  the  early  impressions  of  green 
fields  and  windmills  wore  off,  I  remembered  that  my  fellow  traveller  had 
raised  his  hat  upon  entering.  I  had,  of  course,  returned  his  bow,  but 
this  form  of  salutation  is  so  rare  between  men  in  England,  that  I  thought 
of  it  again  and  gave  a  look  at  my  companion  to  see  what  sort  of  man 
he  was. 

Now  that  time  and  the  remembrance  of  a  friendship  never  to  be  for- 
gotten have  impressed  those  grave  and  thoughtful  features  upon  my 
heart  in  lines  which  each  day  and  year  grow  deeper,  I  can  still  recall  the 
face  of  Michel  Terme  as  it  appeared  to  me  in  that  moment  whilst  we  were 
yet  strangers.  He  was  studiously  reading  a  book — the  Republic  of  Plato 
in  the  Greek  original— and  was  so  intent  upon  it  that  neither  the  joltings  of 
the  train  nor  the  draughts  of  wind  through  the  open  sides  of  the  carriage 
could  make  him  lift  his  eyes.  He  seemed  to  be  about  thirty ;  but  his 
slight  and  stooping  frame,  together  with  the  unusual  thinness  and  paleness 
of  his  face,  caused  him  at  times  to  look  much  older.  He  had  a  slight 
black  beard  and  moustache,  rich  black  hair,  cut  very  short,  and  silvered  in 
places  above  the  temples  by  tinges  of  gray.  His  hands  and  feet  were 
singularly  small,  and  the  former  were  white  as  those  of  a  woman.  His 
dress  was  that  of  a  man  in  the  upper  ranks  of  life,  but  poor  and  careful. 
That  is,  everything  in  him  was  scrupulously  neat  and  clean ;  only  his 
clothes  were  threadbare  from  brushing.  His  general  appearance  denoted  a 
scholarly,  well-bred  nature,  and  impelled  me  instinctively  to  respect  for 
and  confidence  hi  him. 

But  I  had  not  yet  encountered  his  glance,  and  it  was  not  until  a  sudden 
gust  of  wind  more  violent  than  usual  forced  him  to  look  up  a  moment, 
that  I  could  judge  to  the  full  how  mild  and  earnest  was  the  expression 
upon  his  placid  features.  There  was  something  in  his  look  as  irresistibly 
attractive  as  the  magnet  is  to  steel,  and  something  in  his  smile— when 
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smile  he  did  at  the  fixedness  of  my  stare — that  was  not  only  heartily 
kind  but  positively  touching. 

"  What  beautiful  weather  we  have,"  I  said,  as  a  sort  of  apology  for 
my  rudeness ;  and  growing  red  at  finding  that  my  words  thus  abruptly 
jerked  out  were  far  from  having  the  tone  of  amiability  and  deference  I 
wished  to  infuse  into  them. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  answered  my  companion  in  a  genial  voice,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  closed  his  book  and  glided  it  quietly  into  his  pocket. 

There  was  not  much  in  this  act ;  but  the  unpretending  politeness  of 
it  did  not  escape  me.  In  laying  aside  an  interesting  work  to  talk  of  the 
commonplace  topics  of  railway  gossip  with  a  commonplace  stranger,  my 
fellow  passenger  did  no  more  perhaps  than  any  other  well-bred  man  would 
have  done  in  his  place.  But  it  was  the  way  in  which  he  did  this  thing 
that  gave  the  value  to  it.  It  was  the  manner  of  his  smile  as  he  en- 
couraged me  by  a  look  to  continue  my  say ;  and  I  felt  for  the  first  time, 
as  I  saw  that  look  and  smile,  how  true  it  is  that  politeness  and  charity 
are  sister-kin. 

It  is  a  pity  that  there  should  be  no  other  plausible  method  of  begin- 
ning a  conversation  than  by  exchanging  truisms  upon  the  weather.  It 
seems  stupid  to  tell  a  man  that  the  sun  is  up  when  he  can  well  see  this 
for  himself :  but  what  is  one  to  do  ?  And  was  it  altogether  dullness  on  my 
part  if  I  found  nothing  else  to  say  in  my  next  remark  but  that  the  sky 
appeared  likely  to  keep  bright  all  day  ? 

"  Writers  have  maligned  your  English  climate,"  replied  my  com- 
panion, turning  his  eyes  to  the  beautiful  scenery  around  us;  and  I 
then  noticed  for  the  first  time,  from  a  slight  foreign  tone  in  his  accent, 
that  he  was  not  an  Englishman. 

I  forget  what  I  next  said;  but  it  does  not  matter,  for  from  that 
moment  it  was  my  fellow  traveller  who  talked  and  I  listened.  All  I  did 
was  occasionally  to  throw  in  a  word,  as  a  man  casts  faggots  into  a  fire  to 
keep  up  the  flame  ;  but  I  feared  to  lose  a  single  syllable  of  what  this 
foreigner  said,  for  never,  either  before  or  since,  have  I  met  any-one  who 
conversed  as  he  did.  All  subjects  seemed  to  be  familiar  to  him ;  and 
without  making  a  parade  of  his  knowledge,  he  had  the  wonderful  art  of 
breathing  interest  upon  every  word  he  spoke,  and  of  saying  instructive 
things  where  another  man  would  only  have  uttered  platitudes.  Yet  by  a 
strange  phenomenon  he  appeared  to  be  sparing  of  his  words.  There  was 
nothing  like  volubility  in  his  talk.  It  took  him  but  few  phrases  to  interpret 
a  thought,  and  his  expressions,  which  were  always  happy,  were  also 
singularly  terse.  He  had  the  tone  or  manner  of  what  is  termed  a  practi- 
cal talker ;  he  seemed  to  be  by  nature  both  shy  and  silent,  as  most  great 
scholars  are,  and  his  talking  must  have  been  rather  a  task  to  him  than 
otherwise.  But  it  was  of  a  piece  with  his  courtesy  and  utter  unselfish- 
ness. Ho  talked  because  he  saw  I  wished  him  to  do  so  ;  he  talked 
because  the  few  remarks  I  here  and  there  let  fall  had  insensibly  assumed 
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the  form  of  questions  ;  and  had  these  reasons  not  been  sufficient,  he 
talked  because  he  saw  by.  my  appearance  and  accoutrements  that  I  was  an 
artist,  and  art  was  a  thing  so  fair  and  good  in  his  eyes,  that  he  claimed 
all  its  votaries,  even  the  humblest,  for  his  friends. 

The  voice  of  the  guard  who  shouted  "  Maidenhead,"  more  loudly 
than  the  matter  required,  fell  unwelcomely  on  my  ear  after  an  hour's 
travelling,  for  I  was  not  prepared  to  bid  so  soon  good-bye  to  my  new 
acquaintance.  I  looked  at  him  wistfully  as  I  gathered  up  my  things,  and 
inwardly  deliberated  whether  I  should  not  go  on  with  him  and  take  a  new 
ticket.  But  this  was  to  be  a  day  of  surprises,  and  I  have  rarely  since 
experienced  the  pleasure  I  felt  when  I  saw  my  companion  take  up  his 
carpet  bag  to  alight. 

"  Do  we  part  here  ?  "  he  asked,  when  we  both  stood  upon  the  station 
platform,  "  or  do  our  journeys  still  lie  in  the  same  direction  ?  I  am 
going  to  Cookham." 

"  And  so  am  I,"  I  exclaimed,  glad  of  the  coincidence,  and  showing  it 
on  my  face. 

"  Tant  mieux,  then,"  he  said,  gaily,  "  comes  jucundus  in  via  pro  vehi- 
culo  est;"  and  laughing  together  at  the  freaks  of  Hazard,  that  eccentric 
disposer  of  the  ways  of  men,  we  set  off  in  company  up  the  high  road. 

Said  I,  after  we  had  been  walking  a  few  minutes  and  gained  the  river 
bank,  which  my  companion  assured  me  was  the  pleasantest  way:  "I 
shall  be  obliged  to  ask  you  to  be  my  guide,  for  I  know  nothing  of  these, 
parts  ;  and  when  we  reach  Cookham,  perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  tell  me- 
where  is  the  Willow  Farm?" 

"Truly,"  answered  the  stranger,  "  for  I  live  there." 
This  made  us  both  stop  and  look  at  each  other  :  "  Can  it  be  that  we- 
are  on  the  same  errand  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Not  quite,  I  am  afraid,"  answered  my  new  friend,  colouring,  "for  the 
lodgings  you  are  going  to  look  for  were  hired  by  me  yesterday.  I  was 
on  my  way  now  to  take  possession." 

"It's  no  matter,"  I  answered ;  "we  will  go  on,  and  I  shall  no  doubt 
find  a  room  of  some  sort  in  the  village  ;  if  not,  I  can  always  come  back 
to  Maidenhead  or  Bray." 

"I  fear  you  will  scarcely  find  what  you  want  at  Cookham,"  said  he, 
in  a  sorry  tone ;  "  but  you  must  be  my  guest  at  luncheon  to-day,  and 
Mrs.  May,  who  knows  the  neighbourhood,  may  be  able  to  help  us  out  of 
our  difficulty." 

I  thanked  him  for  this  proposal,  and  we  resumed  our  journey.  Our  road 
lay  all  the  way  along  the  river  path,  through  fields  fresh  abloom  with  early 
flowers,  and  grass  as  soft  to  the  feet  as  velvet.  Opposite,  a  thick  dark 
road,  that  stretched  its  length  for  three  good  miles  along  the  Bucking- 
hamshire coast,  threw  a  vast  unmoving  shadow  across  the  river  and  made 
the  water  seem  deep  and  calm  as  that  of  a  lake.  The  occasional  leap  of 
some  restless  jack  or  perch  out  of  his  limpid  bed  was  the  only  thing  to 
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ruffle  the  smooth  surface  of  the  stream,  and  the  peaceful,  almost  solemn, 
quietness  of  the  whole  scene  was  scarce  broken  by  the  chance  song  of 
invisible  birds  who  trolled  their  notes  from  out  of  the  leafy  depths  of 
trees.  Above  us  the  sky  had  not  a  fleece  upon  its  dazzling  mantle  of  blue. 
The  sun  shone  clear  and  goldlike  as  became  the  season,  and  spring  had 
never  seemed  lovelier  and  fairer  to  me. 

My  companion  broke  the  silence  we  had  both  kept  in  the  presence  of 
Nature,  and  pointed  to  a  little  house  standing  alone  at  some  hundred 
yards  from  the  river  bank  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ahead  of  us.  "  That's 
the  Willow  Farm,"  he  said,  "  and  unless  my  eyes  deceive  me  I  can  see 
Mrs.  May  and  her  daughter  in  the  garden." 


m. 

If  by  the  word  "  farm  "  be  exclusively  meant  a  building  devoted  to  the 
requirements  of  cattle,  the  Willow  Farm  scarcely  deserved  its  name.  A 
simple  but  pretty  house  it  was,  with  nothing  of  the  farmer  element  about 
it  but  what  concerned  those  white  cows  which  browsed  in  its  meadow,  and 
the  score  of  sturdy  fowls  strutting  in  its  doorway.  But  there  were  also 
some  pigeons,  a  many-coloured  multitude,  which  covered  the  sloping 
lawn  by  the  river,  and  it  was  to  the  wants  of  these  that  Mrs.  and  Miss 
May  were  ministering,  when,  after  going  through  the  house  by  the  entrance 
in  the  road,  we  emerged,  from  a  clean  red-tiled  kitchen,  into  the  garden. 

"Ah,  good  day,  Monsieur  Terme,"  said  the  elder  of  the  two  ladies  in 
answer  to  my  companion's  bow,  "  you  will  find  your  room  all  ready  and  pre- 
pared for  you.  Rose  and  I  had  only  just  done  hanging  up  the  curtains  when 
we  saw  you  in  the  distance.  Let  me  take  your  bag  and  show  you  the  way." 

"  Madame,"  said  my  friend,  after  making  a  second  bow  to  Miss  May, 
who  at  that  moment  came  up  and  blushed  slightly  at  finding  herself  before 
strangers — "  Madame,  I  bring  you  a  fellow  traveller,  who  was  bound  for 
your  house  when  I  met  him  on  my  way.  As  I  am  the  cause  that  he  has 
taken  his  journey  for  nothing,  can  you  not  help  me  to  tell  him  where  he 
may  find  a  lodging  in  your  neighbourhood  ?  " 

Mrs.  May  was  a  kind  person  of  forty — easy  and  cheerful  in  her  manners, 
she  yet  seemed  little  like  a  farmer's  wife  ;  but  I  was  prepared  for  this,  my 
companion  having  told  me  that  she  was  the  widow  of  a  clergyman,  who 
had  once  been  in  affluent  circumstances. 

"  Really,"  she  said,  after  reflecting  a  little  and  shaking  her  head,  "  I  am 
afraid  there  is  nothing  to  be  had  nearer  this  than  Maidenhead.  We  would 
lodge  you  here  with  pleasure,  but  we  had  only  one  room  to  let ;  the  house, 
you  see,  is  very  small." 

My  new  friend  turned  to  me  with  a  generous  impulse.  "  You  are  an 
artist,"  he  exclaimed,  "if  you  paint  landscapes,  such  a  view  as  that  one 
has  from  the  bed-room  here  would  be  invaluable  to  you.  It  is  you  who 
must  take  these  lodgings,  and  I  who  will  go  to  Maidenhead." 
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«  Come,  come,"  I  said,  shouldering  my  paraphernalia  again,  "  I  must 
run  off  if  you  talk  like  that.  I  have  not  come  here  to  turn  you  out  of 
your  lodgings,  but  to  have  an  hour's  talk  with  you.  By  and  by  I'll  set  out 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  and  if  you  like  to  accompany  me,  why  please  do, 
but  further  than  that  do  not  trouble  yourself  about  me." 

I  repeated  the  same  thing  to  Mrs.  May,  who  looked  at  us  both  and  then 
at  her  daughter  Rose,  as  though  to  say  there  was  no  help  for  it.     The 
good-natured  lady  had  a  stout  basket  filled  with  some  sort  of  meal  in  her 
hand.     She  passed  it  to  her  daughter,  who  had  one  like  it,  with  injunc- 
tions to  go  on  feeding  the  pigeons,  and  this  done  she  led  the  way  to  the 
house  to  show  my  companion  his  bed-room. 

"  Will  you  come  with  me,"  said  the  latter,  after  making  another  effort  to 
gain  his  point,  and  shrugging  his  shoulders  in  true  French  fashion  at  his  ill 
success.  "  You  can  wash  your  hands  and  brush  off  the  dust." 

Miss  Rose,  recovering  from  her  shyness,  offered  in  a  pretty  way  to  take 
care  of  my  things  whilst  I  went  up.  I  therefore  laid  down  my  sketching 
apparatus  and  knapsack  on  the  grass  and  followed  my  new  friend  and  his 
landlady  into  the  house.  &'*->i 

II  This  way,"  cried  Mrs.  May  from  the  first  step  of  a  venerable  oak 
staircase  dark  from  age  and  bright  as  ebony  from  polishing,  "this  way, 
and  mind  you  don't  slip,  gentlemen.     This  staircase  must  remind  you  of 
France,  Monsieur  Terme,  but  would  you  believe  that  when  we  first  came 
here  I  found  it  hidden  under  an  ugly  carpet  that  had  not  been  taken  up  I 
am  sure  for  twenty  years  ?" 

The  foreigner  nodded  at  the  remembrance  of  his  own  land,  but  turning 
round  to  say  something  to  him,  it  appeared  to  me  that  his  smile  was 
forced  and  sad.  The  landlady  continued  to  chatter  and,  with  an  air  of 
womanly  triumph,  when  we  had  reached  the  first  landing  threw  open  a 
bed-room  door.  "  There  !  "  she  said,  and  this  word  meant  as  clearly  as 
possible  :  "  If  you  can  find  fault  here  you  must  be  hard  to  please." 

The  Frenchman  had  not  exaggerated  the  merits  of  this  fine  room  when 
he  called  it  invaluable  to  an  artist.  It  was  just  such  a  room  as  a 
painter  would  dream  of  when  too  poor  to  build  a  house  of  his  own  and 
too  luckless  ever  to  light  upon  a  good  dwelling  for  little  money.  It  was 
all  furnished  in  ancient  oak,  carved  and  sculptured  like  the  chairs  of  an 
old  baronial  hall.  It  had  a  grand  four-post  bedstead  ;  a  dark  solid  round 
table,  with  a  monumental  silver  inkstand  set  in  the  midst.  In  one  corner 
stood  an  immense  bureau  surmounted  by  an  oaken  bookcase  and  filled  to 
repletion  with  secret  drawers,  sliding  shelves,  and  double  pigeon  holes. 
Opposite  this,  and  flanking  a  divan  of  crimson  cloth,  were  arranged  a 
stately  row  of  nine  high-backed  chairs,  whilst  two  other  arm  chairs,  more 
portly  than  their  fellows,  held  one  another  company  on  each  side  of  the 
chimney-piece.  This  chimney-piece  was  in  itself  a  marvel.  It  had  no 
grate,  but  two  lions  couchant  with  bright  brass  heads  upon  which  to  lay 
the  crackling  logs.  The  mantel-shelf  was  of  smooth,  white,  carved  stone, 
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and  above  it  a  rich  trophy  of  arms  surmounted  by  an  emblazoned 
escutcheon  deep  set  in  the  wall  gave  a  chivalrous  and  stern  look  of 
antiquity  to  this  knightly  apartment.  I  have  forgotten  to  add  that  there 
was  a  high  wainscoat  all  round  the  room,  and  that  antlered  heads,  old 
matchlocks,  and  a  few  admirable  paintings  in  oil  of  beauties  long  dead  and 
gone  decorated  the  crimson  papered  walls.  But  the  prime  charm  of  the 
room  lay  in  the  incomparable  view  that  was  to  be  had  through  the  diamond 
panes  of  the  deep  bay  window.  For  miles  the  scenery  spread  in  a  wide 
and  gorgeous  panorama  of  hill,  valley,  wood,  field,  and  river.  The  Thames 
was  so  near  that  on  a  quiet  evening  when  the  sun  was  down  and  the 
twittering  of  all  the  garden  birds  hushed  into  sleep,  the  rippling  of  the 
stream  must  have  been  distinctly  audible  from  the  window.  And  there 
was  so  little  distance  between  the  house  and  three  or  four  fields  of  ripen- 
ing corn,  that  in  harvest  time  the  voices  of  the  reapers,  and  in  autumn 
those  of  the  ploughers,  must  have  come  up  cheerily  through  the  open 
casement,  to  remind  one  that  this  was  country ;  far  from  the  stifling 
atmosphere  of  cities  and  in  the  very  midst  of  the  fragrant  realm  of 
Nature. 

Mrs.  May  ran  about  gaily  dusting  speckless  objects,  drawing  up  blinds, 
and  showing  the  joy  of  a  hostess  at  the  sight  of  our  enthusiasm.  She 
explained  to  me  that  the  farm  formed  part  of  what  had  once  been 
Cookham  Hall,  famous  in  the  annals  of  Parliamentary  warfare.  Most  of 
the  old  mansion  had  been  destroyed ;  the  farm  had  been  built  over  a 
remnant  of  it,  and  we  were  then  standing  in  the  bed-room  of  one  Sir 
Gavin  Hale,  long  time  deceased.  The  apartment  underneath,  and  very 
closely  resembling  it,  was  part  of  the  old  library ;  it  was  now  used  as  the 
farm  drawing-room,  and  the  lodger  was  to  have  the  sole  use  of  it  during 
the  day,  provided  Mrs.  May,  her  daughter  Rose,  and  her  son,  a  school-boy 
of  twelve,  were  allowed  to  share  it  with  him  in  the  evening.  "When  the 
landlady  had  said  all  this  and  ascertained  that  there  was  water  in  the 
jugs,  clean  towels  on  the  horse,  and  a  cake  of  scented  "  brown  Windsor  " 
in  the  soap  dish,  she  reminded  us  that  dinner  would  be  ready  punctually 
at  one,  and  asked  leave  to  withdraw. 

When  we  were  alone  the  first  thing  my  companion  did  was  to  take  out 
his  pocket  book  and  to  hand  me  his  card.  "  It's  almost  time  we  made 
acquaintance,"  he  said  laughing.  "  My  name  is  Michel  Terme." 

"  And  mine  John  Wool,"  I  answered;  "but,"  added  I,  struck  by  a 
sudden  remembrance,  "  my  name  must  be  less  known  to  you  than  yours 
is  to  me  :  Michel  Terme  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  first  liberal  writers  of 
the  French  press." 

He  became  very  red  :  "  Do  you  know  French  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Enough  to  read  the  Debats  each  time  I  go  to  our  Artists'  Club  in  Soho 
Square,"  I  replied. 

"  And  are  you  a  liberal  ?" 

"Yes,  heart  and  soul." 
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"  We  shall  be  friends  then,"  said  he,  with  a  sparkle  in  his  eyes,  and 
he  held  out  his  hand  to  me. 

If  I  have  dwelt  thus  at  length  upon  the  details  of  my  first  meeting  with 
a  man  I  loved  so  deeply,  I  have  done  so  from  that  feeling  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  stifle  when  we  are  thinking  of  one  who  has  been  our  friend,  but 
whose  smile  we  may  never  more  see  again  on  earth.  That  day  when  we 
first  met  was  the  first  of  a  year  of  unclouded  happiness  to  us  both  ;  every 
hour  of  it  has  left  its  impress  upon  my  memory,  and  I  have  only  to  look 
within  myself  to  see  the  picture  of  it  engraved  upon  my  heart  in  colours 
so  bright  and  lasting  that  they  are  as  fresh  now  as  they  were  ten  years 
ago.  °  Michel  Terme  would  not  have  been  a  Frenchman  had  he  not, 
after  our  shake  of  the  hands,  indignantly  scouted  the  notion  that  I  could 
go  and  lodge  anywhere  but  under  the  same  roof  as  he.  Mrs.  May  was 
again  called  into  council,  and  then  admitted  readily  that  she  had  another 
spare  room,  but  that  she  had  thought  it  too  small  and  plain  to  offer  us. 
The  room  turned  out,  however,  to  be  neither  too  small  nor  too  plain.  An 
assortment  of  stray  furniture  recruited  hither  and  thither  from  all  the 
rooms  of  the  house ;  a  little  scrubbing  and  a  little  carpeting  had  soon 
given  it  a  habitable  appearance.  The  only  question  to  be  decided  was 
who  should  have  it,  each  of  us  insisting  upon  ceding  the  big  room  to  the 
other.  I  was  happy  enough  at  last  to  settle  the  matter  by  declaring 
point-blank  that  the  small  room,  being  a  garret  and  hence  high  situated, 
commanded  a  better  view  of  the  country  than  the  other,  and  consequently 
was  more  to  my  purpose.  Michel  Terme  shook  his  head,  but  he  gave  in. 
Our  first  week  at  the  Willow  Farm  glided  by  in  almost  total  idleness. 
Both  of  us  were  bent  upon  working  hard,  but  from  its  very  commence- 
ment our  friendship  became  intense ;  and  we  found  we  had  as  much  to 
talk  about  as  two  old  school-fellows  met  after  a  long  absence.  Michel 
Terme  told  me  his  history,  after  the  impulsive  manner  of  his  countrymen 
when  they  have  made  a  friend,  that  is,  without  hesitation  or  reticence. 
He  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  conventionnels  of  the  first  Republic.  His 
father  had  married  late,  and,  having  suffered  persecution  for  his  opinions 
at  the  hands  of  Napoleon  I.,  Louis  XVIII.,  and  Charles  X.,  had  brought 
up  Michel  in  hatred  of  all  that'  resembled  arbitrary  power.  When  the  old 
man  died  the  boy  was  only  sixteen,  and  at  twenty  the  orphan  lost  his 
mother.  He  was  then  a  student  of  law  at  the  University  of  Paris,  and 
had  just  begun  to  contribute  anonymously  to  a  paper  of  extremely  radical 
views.  This  paper  was  one  of  those  that  most  actively  prepared  the 
revolution  of  1848,  a  revolution  into  which  Michel  threw  himself  with  the 
wildest  enthusiasm.  When  it  broke  out  he  was  twenty-three  years  old,  a 
member  of  the  French  Bar,  and  already  known  amongst  men  of  letters  for 
his  brilliant  style  of  writing.  His  ardour,  his  sincerity,  and,  above  all, 
his  bitter,  passionate  eloquence,  soon  brought  him  prominently  forward, 
and  he  became  one  of  the  most  favourite  orators  in  the  popular  clubs  of 
the  "  Mountain  Party."  Thrown  into  prison  by  General  Cavaignac,  after 
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the  barricades  of  June,  he  suffered  two  years  of  confinement  at  Belle  Isle  ; 
but  having  obtained  his  liberation  in  1850,  he  offered  himself  as  candidate 
for  the  National  Assembly,  and  was  elected  at  the  head  of  an  overpower- 
ing majority  by  one  of  the  constituencies  of  Paris.  This  honour,  modest 
as  he  was,  Michel  could  never  allude  to  without  colouring  and  trembling 
from  emotion;  and  one  day,  in  telling  me  how  tho  workmen  who  had 
elected  him  had  carried  him  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  the  capital 
to  the  Palace  of  the  Assembly,  he  broke  down  and  burst  into  tears.  Of 
course,  Michel  Terme  took  his  seat  in  the  House  as  an  uncompromising 
republican.  He  was  one  of  that  ardent  group  who  prophesied  that  Louis 
Napoleon  was  playing  the  nation  false  ;  and  when  the  coup  d'etat  of  1851 
occurred,  he  was  amongst  the  first  to  be  arrested,  cast  into  jail,  and  sub- 
sequently banished.  Since  that  time  he  had  lived  in  England,  earning 
his  living  by  sending  articles  to  the  Journal  des  Debats  and  the 
Revue  des  deux  Mondcs.  He  had  also  published  a  History  of  the 
Revolution  of  1848,  and  had  now  come  to  Cookham  to  be  undisturbed 
whilst  he  set  himself  to  write  a  new  book  on  political  economy.  Such 
was  the  tale  of  his  life  :  a  sad  and  honourable  record  of  brave  deeds, 
honest  struggling,  and  undaunted  spirit. 

My  own  history  was  a  very  humble  one  to  compare  with  his.  He 
asked  it  of  me,  however,  and  I  told  it  him.  But  it  was  one  of  twenty 
words  only.  Brought  up  at  Rugby,  orphan  at  eighteen,  artist  at  twenty, 
I  had  not  yet,  at  twenty-four,  found  means  to  distinguish  myself.  I  was 
still  unknown  at  an  age  when  Michel  Terme  had  been  already  famous,  and, 
although  I  was  not  despondent  as  to  the  future,  yet  it  was  with  some 
chagrin  that  I  noted  how  slow  as  yet  my  pace  towards  success  had  been. 

"  Work,"  said  Michel,  seriously,  when  I  told  him  this — "  Work  leads 
as  surely  to  success  as  idleness  to  ruin ;"  and  then  taking  up  a  sketch- 
book of  mine,  he  added  gravely,  "  I  am  glad  that  you  have  given  up 
portrait  painting." 

"You  think  it  is  not  my  line  ?" 

"  I  do  not  mean  that,"  he  replied  ;  "  but  personal  independence  and 
portrait  painting  go  ill  together.  To  succeed,  you  must  prostitute  your 
pencil  to  perpetual  flattery.  The  less  true  you  are  in  painting  others,  so 
much  the  richer  and  more  popular  will  you  become.  You  must  have  no 
eyes  for  the  wrinkles  of  old  women ;  you  must  be  blind  to  the  toothless 
gums  of  vain  old  men.  You  must  have  the  tact  to  make  ugliness  seem 
fair,  and  insignificant  coxcombs  look  noble  and  talented.  In  a  word,  you 
must  be  ever  on  the  cringe,  on  pain  of  being  deserted  and  losing  your 
bread.  A  dreary  life  this,  my  friend,  for  a  man  who  respects  himself; 
and  a  piteous  life  too,  for  it  is  questionable  work  at  the  best  to  seek  fame 
by  pandering  to  tho  vanity  of  one's  fellow  creatures." 

With  this  he  closed  my  sketch-book,  and,  looking  to  the  setting  sun — 
for  it  was  evening,  and  we  were  in  the  garden — exclaimed,  with  his  usual 
pleasant  smile,  "  And  so  it's  a  bargain,  is  it  not  ?  We  begin  hard  work 
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to-morrow;    you  with  a  picture  for  next  year's  Academy;    I,  with  my 
book  ;  and  we'll  both  keep  each  other  to  the  task." 


in. 

I  laughed  when  Michel  made  this  compact,  for  I  knew  that,  as  far  as 
keeping  him  to  his  work  went,  my  labours  would  be  extremely  light  and 
easy.  I  had  never  realised  what  hard  work  was  before  I  had  seen  Michel 
Terme  at  his  books.  He  was  up  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  had  already 
been  writing  three  hours  before  I  was  out  of  bed.  At  half-past  nine  he 
went  on  again  till  one.  When  dinner  and  a  half-hour's  conversation  were 
over,  he  gave  himself  a  short  walk  in  my  company ;  but  before  four  he 
was  once  more  at  his  desk  till  tea  time.  We  breakfasted  at  half-past  eight, 
all  together ;  that  is,  Michel,  Mrs.  May,  Kose  May,  myself,  and  Mrs.  May's 
son,  Fred,  who  only  went  to  school  at  ten.  Dinner  was  a  repetition  of 
breakfast,  in  so  far  as  the  company  went,  and  the  tea  was  like  the  dinner. 
Mrs.  May  sat  at  one  end  of  the  table  and  Michel  at  the  other,  facing  her. 
Miss  Rose  sat  next  to  me,  whilst  opposite  to  us  was  Fred,  a  merry  boy 
and  great  favourite.  These  were  cheerful  meetings.  We  liked  each 
other,  and  each  of  us  separately  did  his  and  her  best  to  bring  good 
humour  to  the  table.  Mrs.  May,  who,  as  she  owned  to  us,  had  in  the 
beginning  been  rather  timid  at  her  first  attempt  at  lodger  boarding,  soon 
fell  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  and  set  herself  to  the  task  of  making  her 
home  pleasant/  To  do  this,  in  truth,  no  efforts  were  really  needed ;  but 
it  was  not  the  least  part  of  our  contentment  to  note  with  what  cheery 
kindness  our  hostess  did  her  best  to  satisfy  our  wants  and  make  us  feel  at 
ease. 

As  for  myself,  I  worked  everywhere  and  anywhere.  Now  in  my 
garret,  sketching  the  Thames  and  the  willows  beside  it ;  now  on  the  roof 
— to  the  constant  alarm  of  Mrs.  May — where  I  wished  to  obtain  a  distant 
view  of  Windsor  Castle.  On  the  whole,  I  worked  well,  however;  for 
when  the  daily  sketching,  which  I  did  as  practice,  was  over,  I  invariably 
toiled  for  two  on  three  hours  or  more,  at  my  canvas,  spurred  to  exertion  as 
I  was  by  the  never-failing  encouragement  I  obtained,  at  every  step  for- 
ward, from  Michel  Terme.  Tea  was  the  signal  for  definite  rest.  We 
took  it  in  the  drawing-room,  and  when  the  table  was  cleared,  we  all  spent 
our  evening  in  company.  At  times  Rose  May  sang  and  played  to  us  on 
the  piano  ;  at  others,  Michel  or  I  would  read  aloud,  whilst  Mrs.  May  and 
her  daughter  sewed.  We  finished  two  or  three  shelves  full  of  books  in 
this  way — Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Bulwer,  Shakespeare,  all  the  cream 
of  our  British  writers,  in  prose  and  verse,  taking  their  turn  for  our 
benefit.  It  was  pleasure  to  hear  Michel  Terme,  on  such  occasions, 
throwing  all  his  soul  and  eloquence  into  his  voice,  to  do  honour  to  the 
works  of  his  literary  colleagues.  He  was  one  of  the  very  few  Frenchmen 
I  have  heard  honestly  own  that  our  English  literature  is  superior  to  that 
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of  France.  He  admitted  the  fact  as  an  axiom  about  which  there  could  he 
no  doubt,  and  was  thoroughly  British  in  his  admiration  for  our  poets,  and 
in  his  respect  for  the  high  moral  tone  of  our  novelists. 

It  has  been  said  that  happy  nations  have  no  history.  This  is  true 
also  of  men,  for  as  happiness  consists  in  the  smoothness  of  an  unruffled 
life,  its  record  is  usually  but  a  repetition  of  the  same  scenes  daily 
renewed  in  uneventful  monotony.  Such  being  the  case,  I  should  not 
have  thought  of  taking  up  my  pen  had  my  stay  at  Cookham  remained  to 
the  end  what  it  was  at  the  beginning,  for,  as  a  painter,  I  know  that 
cloudless  skies  present  but  little  interest  in  a  picture.  But,  be  the  lane 
good  or  bad,  it  must  be  very  long  if  it  have  no  turning,  and  the  lane  that 
I  had  followed,  the  quiet  path,  free  from  rut  and  stone,  was  not  destined, 
any  more  than  other  paths,  to  remain  unbroken  to  the  last. 

I  have  not  yet  spoken  of  Rose  May,  who,  living  under  the  same  roof 
as  Michel  Terme  and  I,  had  necessarily  become  our  daily  companion. 
She  was,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  lovely  English  girl,  with  bright 
auburn  hair,  clear  blue  eyes,  and  fair  pink  features,  made  pinker  still  by 
the  pretty,  frequent  blushes  of  maiden  coyness.  Having  lost  her  father 
when  only  nine,  and  having  never  before  or  since  this  bereavement  been 
absent  a  single  day  from  her  mother's  side,  she  had  few  acquaintances, 
knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  world,  and  was  as  completely  pure  in  mind 
and  spirit  as  it  is  possible  for  an  angel  or  a  saint  to  be.  Her  timidity 
was  not  the  effect  of  severe  training.  Her  good-hearted  mother  had 
brought  her  up  with  the  winning  kindness  of  an  elder  sister.  But  the 
father  of  Rose  had  been  a  contemplative,  scholarly  man,  and  his  daughter 
had  inherited  his  nature.  She  had  not  the  ready  cheerfulness  of  her 
mother,  but  she  had  her  mother's  exquisitely  gentle  smile,  her  warmth  of 
heart,  and  her  soft,  amiable,  and  touching  voice.  She  was  just  eighteen 
when  Michel  and  I  came  to  stay  at  Cookham.  She  had  been  admirably 
educated,  and  without  possessing  those  vast  stores  of  knowledge  which 
are  thought  requisite  to  make  a  learned  man,  she  yet  knew  more  than  the 
large  majority  of  women,  as  was  evident  by  the  serious  intelligent  tone  of 
her  conversation.  From  the  first  moment  when  we  saw  her,  Michel 
Terme  and  I  both  felt  that  she  was  a  girl  of  neither  ordinary  beauty,  nor 
ordinary  goodness,  and  my  friend,  more  keen  in  his  appreciation  of 
character  than  I,  remarked  that  there  were  rays  of  genius  and  poetry  in 
those  quiet  eyes  of  hers. 

Notwithstanding  her  shyness,  Rose  May  was  not  long  in  becoming 
fast  friends  with  us.  A  little  awed  at  first,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  by 
Michel's  grave  demeanour,  she  soon  felt  attracted,  as  I  had  been,  by  the 
warmth  of  his  smile,  and  the  potent  charm  of  his  manner.  Besides, 
there  was  that  other  attraction,  all-powerful  in  the  eyes  of  women,  I  mean 
that  triple  halo  of  courage,  fame,  and  misfortune  that  encircled  my 
friend's  brow  like  a  crown.  Often  did  I  watch  the  earnest  look  of 
admiration  that  lit  up  the  young  girl's  eyes  when,  led  by  chance  to 
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speak  of  the  past,  the  exile  dwelt  on  his  lost  illusions,  on  the  dreams  he 
had  formed  for  his  country's  freedom,  and  on  what  those  dreams  had 
cost  him.  The  child's  breast  would  heave  at  such  moments,  the  fervent 
eloquence  would  bring  a  flush  of  emotion  to  the  sweet  face,  and  Michel, 
proud  of  the  innocent  homage,  would  thank  her  by  a  look  such  as 
gratitude  itself  might  envy.  With  me,  although  none  the  less  confident 
and  friendly,  Kose  May  was  not  the  same  as  with  Michel.  She  would 
reason  and  playfully  argue  with  me,  which  she  never  did  with  him. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  think  she  would  ever  have  come  to  me 
to. confide  a  sorrow  or  ask  for  advice,  whereas  I  am  sure  that  from  the 
moment  when  she  £rst  began  to  know  him  well,  she  would  have  appealed 
to  Michel  without  fear,  in  any  hour  of  -trouble,  as  she  would  have  done  to  a 
brother  or  a  father.  The  reason  of  this  is  plain ;  Michel  Terme  was  a 
hero  in  her  eyes,  whilst  I  was  only  a  man. 

And  so  time  glided  on,  linking  us  all  faster  to  each  other  every  day, 
until  a  year  had  slipped  by,  and  the  cup  of  our  happiness,  replenished 
with  the  dews  of  this  fresh  life,  was  almost  full  to  the  brim. 

It  was  then  that  happened  what  I  am  now  going  to  relate. 


IV. 

One  day — twelve  months  had  passed  and  the  month  of  May  had  come 
round  again — I  was  painting  in  the  drawing-room,  where  I  usually  pitched 
my  easel  of  an  afternoon.  Rose  and  her  brother  Fred  were  seated  not 
far  from  me  near  the  window.  I  had  taken  to  teaching  the  boy  how  to 
draw,  and  the  one  pleasure  of  his  life  had  become  the  sketching  of  men 
and  dogs  with  a  pencil.  That  day  was  a  half-holiday,  and  he  had  five 
clear  hours  before  him,  during  which  to  indulge  his  fancy  undisturbed. 
Rose  had  been  gathering  flowers,  and  was  occupied  in  sorting  them  for  a 
vase.  Michel  was  upstairs  in  his  room  hard  at  work ;  we  had  not  seen 
him  since  dinner-time. 

Mrs.  May  came  in  to  fetch  something  whilst  we  were  all  three  busy  in 
our  labours,  and,  as  she  entered,  she  threw  a  glance  around  her  to  see  if 
Michel  was  with  us.  Not  finding  him,  she  stopped  near,  me  and  said 
gravely,  "  Mr.  Wool,  you  must  really  tell  Monsieur  Terme  not  to  write  so 
much.  Did  you  see  to-day  at  dinner  how  pale  he  was  ?  It  seems  he 
has  been  up  at  his  desk  for  the  last  two  nights.  You  know,  he  will  fall 
ill  and  kill  himself  if  he  continues  to  lead  such  a  life." 

I  nodded  despondingly,  for  I  had  tried  that  very  morning  to  lure 
Michel  away  from  his  books,  but  without  success.  He  had  an  important 
essay  to  finish,  he  had  told  me,  and  he  feared  to  lose  the  thread  of  his 
demonstration,  if  he  allowed  himself  to  be  diverted  by  any  other  subject. 
Poor  fellow,  he  did  not  like  to  tell  me  that  he  worked  thus  because  he 
was  in  pressing  need  of  money.  He  had  brother  refugees  relying  on  him 
for  their  bread.  Some  of  these  men  had  families,  and  Michel  Terme, 
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who  would  have  been  well  oft'  had  he  kept  for  himself  all  he  earned, 
performed  prodigies  each  day,  that  his  unhappy  fellow  countrymen  might 
not  feel  the  pinch  of  want.  I  found  out  all  this  later,  but  I  more  than 
suspected  it  then. 

"  I  will  do  my  best  again,  Mrs.  May,"  said  I,  rising  to  leave  the 
room,  "  but  I  am  very  much  afraid  it  will  be  of  little  use." 

"  Try,  at  all  events,"  she  repeated,  "for  I  am  getting  anxious  about 
him."  As  I  passed  by  the  table  to  go  out,  I  observed  that  Rose  May's 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  me  with  a  strange  expression.  I  noticed  also  that 
an  unusual  pallor  had  overspread  her  face.  Surprised  at  this  sudden 
change,  I  lingered  until  her  mother  had  left  the  room,  to  ask  her  if  she 
was  ill ;  but  before  I  could  speak  she  had  said  quickly,  but  with  an  accent 
such  as  I  had.  never  heard  before,  "  Tell  your  friend  that  he  must  not 
overwork  himself;  men  like  him  are  too  few  in  the  world." 

I  mused  upon  this  as  I  went  upstairs,  and  full  of  the  words  when  I 
reached  Michel's  room,  I  thought  I  could  not  offer  him  a  better  induce- 
ment to  come  downstairs  than  by  repeating  them  to  him.  I  therefore 
gave  him  the  message  simply. 

He  looked  up  at  me  and  blushed  scarlet ;  but  greatly  to  my  wonder  he 
laid  down  his  pen  at  once,  and  abandoned  his  work.  "  Did  she  really 
say  those  words  ?  "  he  asked  of  me  as  we  came  to  the  door,  and  when  I 
had  answered  him,  "  Yes,  upon  my  word,"  he  seized  my  hand  and 
pressed  it :  "  Merci,  mon  ami,"  said  he,  speaking  in  French,  as  he  always 
did  under  strong  excitement,  and  I  fancied  as  he  said  this  that  he  looked 
ten  years  the  younger. 

"You  see,  you  have  more  power  than  I,  Miss  May,"  cried  I,  smiling, 
as  I  led  in  Michel,  "  that  which  an  hour's  persuasion  on  my  part  had 
failed  to  accomplish  two  words  of  yours  have  done  in  a  minute." 

Rose  May  had  risen  trembling  and  was  casting  her  eyes  on  the 
ground.  Her  paleness  had  given  way  to  a  blush  as  deep  as  Michel's 
when  I  had  borne  her  own  words  to  him.  Something  like  a  light  flashed 
across  me.  I  looked  at  them  both  and  then  the  scales  fell  from  my  eyes  ; 
I  felt  I  was  one  too  many  in  the  room,  and  I  went  out  to  leave  them 
alone. 

I  walked  straight  before  me  to  the  garden,  to  the  fields,  to  the  river.  I 
did  not  look  around  me  as  I  went ;  I  did  not  stop  to  examine  my  way,  I 
walked  straight  on.  I  had  a  vague  idea  that  it  was  fine,  that  the 
heavens  above  me  were  blue,  that  the  grass  beneath  my  feet  was  cool  and 
fragrant,  and  that  nature  was  gay  and  smiling  on  that  day.  I  did  not 
watch  the  flight  of  time  nor  count  the  hours ;  I  allowed  them  to  flit 
unheeded  by,  and  night  itself,  with  its  tall  grey  shadows,  came  down 
to  earth,  without  my  noticing  it.  Everything  around  me  seemed  to  wear 
a  veil ;  the  landscape  was  steeped  in  mist,  the  song  of  the  birds  struck 
faintly  on  my  ears  as  the  tongues  of  bells  when  muffled.  And  still  I  sped 
on  my  way,  cold  at  the  heart  without  knowing  why,  feeling  as  though 
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something  had  been  torn  by  a  rude  hand  from  my  breast,  but  unable  to 
know  or  yet  to  guess  what  it  was  that  was  thus  afflicting  me. 

Eight  o'clock  struck  from  the  tower  of  a  neighbouring  church  before  I 
thought  of  stopping.  I  gazed  around  me  ;  I  knew  that  church.  It  was 
there  I  came  every  Sunday  with  Michel  and  Mrs.  May,  and — and — 
Yes,  yes,  I  had  been  there  only  the  day  before.  But  it  appeared  to  me 
as  though  the  church  had  worn  a  different  look  then.  I  had  seen  it  in  all 
weathers,  and  always  had  it  seemed  fair  and  holy  to  me.  It  looked  damp 
and  repulsive  now,  although  the  moon  was  up  and  beaming  with  all  its 
brightness  on  the  ivy-grown  roof  and  steeple*  I  fled  from  it  shuddering 
as  from  a  charnel  house. 

I  sat  down  on  anew  cut  marble  tomb  where  six  weeks  before  had 
been  laid  a  young  boy,  gone  to  sleep  before  his  time.  It  was  yet  too 
early  to  go  in.  They — they  at  the  farm  I  mean — would  still  be  up,  and 
I  did  not  want  to  go  in  until  all  the  house  was  silent.  I  lay  down  on  the 
tomb  and  thought  of  the  child  who  slept  beneath.  Was  death  really  but 
sleep,  or  was  the  spirit  of  that  young  body  roaming  amongst  us  still 
upon  this  weary  earth  ?  How  fresh  and  soft  the  grass  was,  and  how 
well  that  child  must  sleep!  His  brow  was  not  throbbing  like  mine, 
his  hands  were  not  hot  and  burning.  Cool  as  the  marble  above  him,  his 
young  limbs  were  at  peace.  Yes,  I  know  they  call  that  the  cold  of 
death  ;  but  if  death  was  repose,  why  had  that  child  been  called  to  rest 
before  me  ?  Why  had  they  not  laid  me  in  his  place !  I  who  had  no  one 
to  care  for  me  ? 

The  moon  was  at  its  height  when  I  rose.  Midnight  was  past,  and  I 
walked  back  slowly  through  the  fields  on  my  way  to  the  farm.  I  knew 
now  what  it  was  that  had  been  torn  from  my  heart — it  was  a  dream  :  I 
knew  now  what  it  was  that  was  drooping  lifeless  and  cold  within  me — it 
was  hope. 

I  feared  to  meet  those  looks  which  every  day  had  gladdened  my  heart 
and  made  my  spirit  bouyant.  Beaching  the  house,  I  crept  upstairs  like  a 
malefactor,  quaking  at  the  sound  of  my  own  steps,  trembling  to  meet  a 
well-known  form,  and  falling  at  last  at  the  foot  of  my  bed,  tearful,  half- 
dazed,  and  racked  with  emotion.  I  was  jealous  of  my  best,  my  only 
friend. 

How,  and  how  long,  had  that  love  possessed  me  ?  It  had  crept  upon 
me  unawares,  twisting  its  branches  around  my  heart,  as  the  tendril  shoots 
of  a  strong  young  vine,  gaining  in  strength  each  day,  and  weaving  their 
enthralling  network  until  every  fibre  had  been  made  fast.  And  this  had 
been  done  without  my  feeling  it ;  for,  calm  and  secure  in  my  quiet  life,  I 
had  feared  no  trial,  had  dreaded  no  rocks  upon  which  my  fair- sailed 
visions  could  ever  run  and  wreck.  Michel  !  Ah,  yes ;  but  Michel  was 
my  brother  ;  he  was  not  for  me  what  other  men  are  ;  and  I  had  fancied 
that  she  too  would  never  look  upon  him  but  as  a  brother.  Each  time 
they  smiled  I  had  noted  their  smiles  with  joy  and  without  alarm.  It  had 
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seemed  to  me  that  the  smiles  she  gave  to  him  were  not  the  same  as  those 
she  bestowed  upon  me.  Mine  seemed  sweetest ;  yes — I  see  it  now — 
because  they  were  mine ;  but  why  could  I  not  discern  in  time  that  love 
was  on  her  lips  when  she  spoke  to  him,  whereas  friendship  only,  was  all 
she  ever  gave  to  me. 

There  are  hours  which  we  mark  in  our  memory  with  a  brand  of  fire. 
Such  were  the  hours  of  that  night  in  May.  When  morning  broke  I 
was  no  longer  young.  My  youth  had  fled  between  the  setting  and  the 
rising  of  the  sun ;  sorrow  had  employed  that  night  to  make  a  man  of  me. 

I  forget  what  excuse  I  made  when  I  saw  them  all.  I  think  I  forged 
some  story  about  a  friend  I  had  met,  in  order  to  explain  my  late  return. 
Mrs.  May  observed  that  I  looked  unwell — "  These  sudden  meetings  with 
friends  we  never  expected  to  see  are  often  trying,"  I  said  in  reply  ;  "  they 
tell  upon  one's  nerves." 

"  Upon  one's  heart,  you  mean,"  said  Michel,  with  his  loving  smile. 
"  Brave  garcon  !  your  nerves  are  sound  as  ever,  but  it's  your  heart  that's 
so  tender  and  good." 

I  hurriedly  left  the  room,  for  I  had  not  yet  schooled  myself  to  bear  my 
cross ;  my  wounds  were  still  bleeding ;  that  new-born  jealousy  had  not 
yet  been  torn  with  a  resolute  hand.  I  needed  time  and  solitude ;  with 
these,  and  a  strong  will,  a  man  may  yet  hope  to  subdue  himself. 

During  the  next  fortnight  I  kept  my  room.  I  gave  myself  out  for  ill 
— as  truly  I  was — and  pleading  a  need  for  rest,  I  steadfastly  vowed  that 
I  would  remain  alone  until  I  could  trust  myself  to  act  as  I  should  without 
faltering.  Michel  was  never  to  suspect  my  secret — that  must  remain  a 
thing  between  my  heart  and  me ;  and  my  face  must  be  trained  to  such 
stoical  calmness  that  not  a  shade  nor  a  look  upon  it  should  ever  reveal 
the  truth.  This  silent,  hidden  struggle  against  my  inner  self  was  not 
devoid  of  a  certain  grim  and  stubborn  joy.  The  fiercest  enemy  that  a 
man  can  have  is  his  own  passion,  and  if  it  be  often  torture  and  death  to 
struggle  against  this  foe,  there  is  yet  a  stern  pride  to  be  gained  as  the 
price  of  victory.  I  strove  therefore  with  such  strength  as  God  had 
given  me,  until  resolution  had  pressed  its  iron  stamp  upon  my  lips.  I 
then  opened  my  door  and  went  downstairs  again. 

I  found  them  in  the  drawing-room,  seated  very  near  each  other,  and 
both  revising  together  the  proof-slips  of  Michel's  new  book,  which  had 
been  sent  to  him  from  Paris.  They  gave  a  cry  of  pleasure,  and  ran  to- 
wards me  with  hands  outstretched  as  soon  as  I  made  my  appearance,  and 
all  thoughts  of  work  were  laid  aside  at  once  for  that  day.  Rose  May  ran 
up  to  fetch  my  straw  hat  and  my  stick,  and  insisted  that  we  should  make 
a  holiday  of  it  by  spending  our  afternoon  on  the  river.  Michel  suggested  a 
water  excursion  to  Windsor ;  Mrs.  May  added  the  proposal  of  a  pic-nic 
in  the  Home  Park — Michel  and  a  waterman  were  to  row,  Fred  was  to 
steer,  and  Rose  for  the  occasion  was  to  don  a  new  muslin  dress  and  a 
bewitching  hat  of  white  rice-straw,  that  had  just  arrived  from  London. 
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They  took  me  for  the  gayest  of  the  party :  so  well  (as  I  thought ! )  did 
I  play  my  part.  I  assented  to  everything ;  threw  myself  into  their  amuse- 
ments with  such  apparent  spirit  that  they  were  pleased  and  delighted  at 
the  thought  they  had  had  of  making  this  break  in  our  life  of  work.  Fred 
kept  us  all  laughing  like  children  with  his  merry  "jokes  and  schoolboy 
humour.  Our  waterman,  too,  happened  to  be  an  oddity,  and  contributed 
his  share  to  our  fund  of  mirth  by  novel  views  upon  men  and  things. 
Those  who  met  us  upon  the  river  must  have  taken  us  for  a  wedding  party, 
and  me  with  my  white  waistcoat  and  the  pink  in  my  button-hole — it  was 
Rose  who  had  placed  it  there— for  the  bridegroom.  What  would  they 
have  thought  had  they  known  that  the  man  who  was  laughing  the  loudest 
in  this  joyous  crew — yes,  the  man  who  looked  like  the  bridegroom — was 
feeling  his  head  split  with  despair  and  pain,  and  whilst  gazing  upon  the 
water  that  washed  its  clear  ripples  round  the  bows  of  the  boat,  he  was 
thinking  of  those  whom,  happier  than  he,  that  river  had  engulfed,  and 
was  envying  them  their  weed-grown  bed,  where  no  sound  of  human  grief 
could  wake  them. 

If  Providence  had  purposely  wished  to  wring  my  heart  by  showing  me 
more  fair  and  lovely  than  ever  the  prize  I  had  lost,  it  could  not  have  en- 
dowed Rose  with  more  grace  and  beauty  than  she  wore  on  that  day.  It' 
a  pitiless  fate  had  resolved  to  make  me  hate  my  friend  in  spite  of  myself, 
and  in  spite  of  my  vow,  it  could  not  have  made  Michel  look  more  happy, 
more  hopeful,  and  more  thoroughly  confident. 

But  I  did  my  duty  ;  I  stifled  feeling  ;  and  Rose,  as  she  leaned  on  m}7 
arm  in  Windsor  Park  (out  of  sisterly  attention  for  the  "invalid"),  could 
imagine  that  there  was  not  in  England  a  man  more  happy  than  I.  She 
talked  to  me  of  my  labours  during  the  past  year,  of  the  progress  I  had 
made  in  my  art,  of  the  success  which  a  picture  of  mine  was  at  that  very 
moment  obtaining  at  the  Royal  Academy's  exhibition  in  London.  She 
took  out  of  her  little  pocket  a  small  parcel  of  favourable  notices  she  had 
cut  out  of  different  papers,  and  prettily  tied  together  with  blue  ribbon. 
She  showed  me  the  lines  where  John  Wool  was  spoken  of  as  a  "  rising 
artist,  destined  to  become  one  of  the  glories  of  the  English  School."  And  in 
a  gay  whisper  confided  me  the  secret  that  she  had  intended  asking  me  to 
take  them  all  to  London — her,  her  mother,  and  Michel — to  see  this 
famous  picture  they  had  watched  me  work  at.  And  all  this  she  said  in  a 
tone  to  make  me  mad.  Her  pretty  speech  and  happy  smiles  formed  some- 
thing fascinating  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  tell,  and  I  felt  hopelessly 
miserable. 

For  no,  it  was  not  possible  to  deceive  myself.  I  could  see  that  there 
was  merely  innocent  friendship  in  all  her  words.  It  was  not  love.  I  could 
discern  the  difference  when  I  talked  of  Michel,  and  when  then,  of  a  sudden 
her  arm  pressed  closer  to  mine,  whilst  her  upturned  face,  attentive  to  catch 
my  words,  flushed  as  I  praised  her  lover.  I  was  speaking  of  how  much 
I  owed  my  friend.  I  was  honest  and  sincere  in  that  moment.  I  remem- 
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bered  the  good  his  brave  example  and  manly  counsels  had  done  me,  and 
out  of  the  fulness  of  my  heart  I  spoke  the  truth.  I  said  I  loved  him  as  a 
brother,  and  would  gladly  lay  down  life  or  happiness  if  either  could  give 
him  content. 

Whereupon  she  stopped  me,  and  looking  at  mo  with  eyes  brimfull  of 
tears,  said:  "  If  I  were  a  man  and  wished  a  friend,  I  would  have  him 
be  like  you." 

V. 

That  day  passed  uneventfully  save  in  one  respect,  that  on  coming  back 
by  river  to  Cookham  towards  nine  o'clock  at  night,  Michel  was  seized 
with  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  which  obliged  him  to  abandon  his  oar.  I 
took  his  place,  although  he  protested  against  my  doing  so,  after  "having 
been  ill  so  long;"  but  I  entreated  to  have  my  way,  for  I  had  been 
struck  by  something  peculiar  in  his  cough,  and  although  he  assured 
us  it  was  nothing,  yet  I  felt,  without  knowing  why,  a  vaguo  sense  of 
anxiety. 

(It  seemed  to  me  that  when  I  had  gained  my  point,  and  was  insisting 
upon  wrapping  up  Michel  warmly,  Rose  May's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  me 
in  gratitude ;  and  I  am  certain  that  v  hen  I  took  off  my  own  scarf  to 
put  round  my  friend's  throat,  I  heard  a  voice — not  Michel's — whisper 
"  Thank  you.") 

The  next  day  we  resumed  our  homely  life,  Michel  toiling  hard  ana 
ceaselessly  as  before  to  publish  the  book,  for  which  four  hundred  pounds 
had  been  promised  him ;  I  working  to  drive  thought  away  and  to  keep 
my  spirit  in  subjection.  Work  is,  perhaps,  the  most  powerful  of  all  balms 
to  sorrow ;  happy  those  who  can  employ  it. 

But  whereas  I  had  hoped  that  each  day  would  help  to  alleviate  my 
pain,  it  was  not  without  a  fearful  heart-ache  that  I  began  to  see  how  each 
day,  on  the  contrary,  I  needed  more  work  to  keep  myself  from  wavering. 
Also,  I  noticed  that  I  was  daily  losing  in  bodily  strength,  that  my  face  wae 
becoming  wan,  my  eyes  haggard,  and  that  my  features  instead  of  preserv- 
ing a  calm,  collected  look,  were  fast  assuming  an  appearance  of  settled 
wretchedness.  Michel  attributed  this  to  overwork,  and  implored  me 
to  take  some  rest.  But  he  too,  was  strangely  altering,  and  I,  as 
anxious  about  him  as  Rose  was,  complained  that  in  thinking  of  others  he 
was  neglecting  himself.  Ever  since  the  boat  day  that  cough,  which  I  had 
once  or  twice  noticed  before,  but  never  thought  at  all  serious,  continued  tc 
hold  and  torment  him.  He  coughed  a  great  deal  of  mornings ;  I  could 
hear  him,  through  the  floor  of  my  room,  which  was  situated  just  above  his  ; 
but  ho  would  laugh  my  fears  away  when  I  spoke  on  the  matter,  just  as 
I  did  too,  when  he  told  mo  that  something  was  up  with  me,  and  that  I 
was  only  the  ghost  of  my  former  self.  Mrs.  May,  who  observed  us  both, 
ended  at  last  by  looking  grave.  She  remonstrated  earnestly,  first  with 
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Michel  and  then  with  me.  To  each  of  us  secretly  she  said  that  the  life  of 
the  other  would  be  endangered  if  this  continued,  and  by  this  means  ob- 
tained that  each  of  us  separately  would  persuade  his  friend  to  take  a  ten 
days'  holiday  in  London.  Excellent,  kind-hearted  woman,  how  far  you 
were,  with  all  your  motherly  tact,  from  guessing  the  truth  ! 

It  was  settled  we  should  start  as  soon  as  Michel  had  done  revising  his 
proof-sheets,  of  which  he  had  about  a  hundred  more  in  hand.  Mrs.  May 
agreed  to  accompany  us  and  to  take  Rose  with  her.  She  had  an  aunt 
living  in  London,  and  this  occasion  would  be  a  good  one  for  paying  her  a 
long-promised  visit.  It  would  also  furnish  Rose  with  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  great  city  through  which  she  had  only  passed  once  when  a  little 
girl ;  so  that  the  trip,  as  things  were  arranged,  seemed  destined  to  be  a 
godsend  to  everybody.  I  wrote  to  my  old  landlady,  Mrs.  Pike,  to  ask  her 
if  she  could  provide  my  friend  and  me  with  a  bed-room  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
days.  It  may  seem  surprising  that  I  t  hould  have  done  this  in  face  of  the 
wholesome  terror  this  worthy  person  had  always  inspired  me  with ;  but 
man  is  a  being  of  capricious  ways,  acd  I  felt  as  though  my  landlady  was 
a  sort  of  old  friend,  now  that  my  heart,  more  impressionable  to  kindness, 
could  detect  the  evidence  of  a  certain  rough  affection  in  the  way  she  had 
formerly  bullied  me.  I  received  the  following  note  from  her  in  answer  to 
my  letter : — 

"  MR.  JOHN  WOOL,  SIB — 

"  Although  it  has  always  been  a  wonder  to  me,  that  a  young  man, 
brought  up  in  a  Christian  land,  and  taught  to  read  his  Bible,  should  think 
of  earning  his  bread  by  painting,  yet  it  has  been  a  mercy  to  me  to  reflect 
that  you  was  always  regular  in  paying  your  rent,  and  that  saving,  your 
forgetting  to  lock  up  your  tea  and  sugar  whenever  you  went  out,  you  was 
otherwise  well-behaved.  Which,  had  it  not  been  so,  I  being  a  respectable 
woman,  you  never  could  have  found  a  lodging  in  my  house,  Mr.  Wool. 

"  Mr.  John  Wool,  Sir,  your  room  happening  to  be  empty  since  last 
Tuesday  week,  and  another  beside  it  being  the  same,  owing  to  a  gentleman 
who  played  the  flute  on  Sundays  receiving  his  notice  from  me,  I  have  no 
objection  to  taking  you  and  your  friend  in  —  which  you'll  please  to 
think  I  should  not  have  done  such  a  thing  for  everybody,  seeing  that  you 
write  that  your  friend  is  a  foreigner,  and  that  foreigners,  not  having  had 
the  benefit  of  Christian  training,  are  commonly  dangerous  company  for 
women  as  respect  themselves. 

'-.;v  "  Your  obedient  Servant, 

' '  JANE  ANNE  PII^B  . ' ' 

This  matter  settled,  there  was  nothing  to  do,  but  wait  the  few  days 
until  Michel  was  ready ;  and  make  our  preparations  for  starting.  It  seemed 
to  me,  that  we  set  about  this,  in  a  very  cheerless  spirit,  and  more  like 
people  about  to  part  on  the  eve  of  a  lengthy  voyage  than  like  friends  setting 
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off  on  a  pleasure  trip.  Perhaps  it  was  merely  by  hazard,  but  I  think  my- 
self it  was  from  a  vague  and  undefined  presentiment,  we  avoided  the  sub- 
ject of  our  coming  journey.  Mrs.  May  would  occasionally  touch-  upon  it 
with  a  semblance  of  pleasure,  but  her  gaiety  was  forced  and  found  no 
echo  either  with  Michel,  with  Rose,  or  with  me.  Our  cheerful  evenings 
in  the  drawing-room  had  gradually  become  silent  and  oppressive.  There 
was  something  hanging  over  us  that  we  could  not  dispel ;  a  secret  dread 
of  coming  evil  which  neither  of  us  could  have  explained  nor  yet  accounted 
for,  but  which  made  us  fear  to  hear  each  other  speak,  lest  we  should  find 
in  one  another's  words  some  stray  reflection  of  our  gloomy  thoughts. 

Michel's  health  was  worse  ;  his  cough  was  becoming  more  harsh  and 
hectic,  and  Rose  May,  to  my  alarm,  was  fast  losing  her  colour  too.  A 
settled  melancholy  had  fastened  upon  her ;  the  sight  of  Michel's  decline 
was  blanching  her  face,  and  slowly  but  surely  dimming  those  bright  eyes 
which  but  a  little  while  before  had  beamed  so  clear  and  peacefully.  Her 
smile  was  gone,  and  when  she  looked  at  Michel,  who,  struggling  manfully 
against  his  illness,  continued  to  tell  us  that  there  was  nothing  to  fear,  the 
convulsive  quivering  of  both  her  lips  was  scarce  controlled  by  the  efforts 
she  made  to  hide  her  anguish.  This  new  cause  of  grief  added  to  the  fear- 
ful apprehensions  I  already  had  about  Michel  Terme,  was  making  the  bur- 
den of  my  own  sorrow  too  heavy  to  be  borne.  My  sufferings  were  of  the  land 
to  which  uncertainty  lends  double  bitterness.  I  felt  that  the  time  had 
come  to  know  the  truth.  I  resolved  to  find  out  what  the  matter  really  was 
with  Michel ;  to  clear  up  my  terrors  about  his  state  of  health ;  to  fathom 
his  feelings  with  regard  to  Rose  ;  and  if  his  heart,  as  I  truly  thought,  was 
as  wholly  hers  as  mine  was,  to  do  my  best  to  bring  about  their  marriage. 

Michel  had  only  ten  more  pages  to  revise,  a  couple  of  hours  work,  at 
most,  and  we  were  to  start  for  London  in  two  days.  We  were  all  gathered 
together,  each  doing  something  to  while  away  the  evening,  but  all  of  us 
more  sad  and  silent  than  usual.  A  few  words  I  had  ventured  once  or 
twice  in  hopes  of  inducing  Mrs.  May  or  Rose  to  speak  had  been  suffered 
to  fall  unheeded,  and  the  scratching  sound  of  Michel's  pen  on  the  printed 
paper  of  the  "  slips,"  was  all  that  could  be  heard  in  the  room.  At  a 
quarter  to  ten  I  laid  down  my  book,  and  the  evening  being  clear  and  fine, 
I  walked  out  for  a  moment  on  to  the  lawn  to  make  up  my  mind,  by  a  few 
minutes  solitude,  for  the  resolution  I  had  taken  of  speaking  to  Michel 
that  very  night  as  soon  as  he  should  have  retired  to  his  room.  I  could 
not  have  been  absent  more  than  ten  minutes  before  I  heard  a  piercing  cry 
of  alarm,  and  the  same  moment  Mrs.  May  appeared  pale  and  breathless 
at  the  window,  and  called  to  me  in  a  terrified  voice  to  come  in :  "Be 
quick,  Mr.  Wool,  there's  an  accident  happened  ;  Monsieur  Terme  has 
fainted!" 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  it  I  had  rushed  back  to  the  house, 
my  heart  throbbing  so  violently  that  I  could  hear  it  beat.  Michel  was 
lying  on  the  floor  quite  senseless  ;  Mrs.  May  was  raising  his  head,  and 
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Rose,  very  pale,  was  loosening  his  necktie.  "  Run  off  at  once  for  the 
doctor,"  I  cried  hurriedly  to  Fred,  who  was  standing  there  dumbfounded; 
and  I  knelt  down  by  my  friend  in  a  state  of  mind  impossible  to  describe. 
I  am  no  doctor,  and  even  had  I  been,  my  science  could  have  stood  me  in 
little  stead  in  such  a  moment.  All  I  could  do  was  to  lay  my  own 
trembling  hand  upon  Michel's  forehead,  then  to  take  him  up  in  my  arms 
as  if  he  had  been  a  child,  and  to  carry  him  to  his  room.  I  laid  him 
upon  his  bed  and  tried  all  the  restoratives  that  custom  prescribes ;  but  it 
was  not  until  half  an  hour— half  an  hour  during  which  not  a  word  escaped 
the  lips  of  either  Rose,  Mrs.  May,  or  me— that  he  opened  his  eyes  and 
looked  around  him.  And  then  —  and  then,  with  that  fatal  instinct 
which  unveils  our  sight  when  Death  is  raising  its  hand  to  strike  one  of 
those  we  love,  I  knew  that  I  was  about  to  lose  my  friend. 

He  turned  his  eyes  with  a  gentle  tender  look  upon  me,  and  with  a 
smile  that  rent  my  heart — "  Do  not  cry,  pauvre  ami,"  he  said  ;  "  nay, 
you  must  not  sob  so,  for  I  myself  have  need  of  all  my  courage  to  leave 
you."  He  twined  his  arms  round  my  neck  and  drew  my  head  to  his 
breast.  "Pity,  pity,  dear  friend,"  he  faltered,  "you  don't  know  what 
your  tears  are  costing  me  —  you  must  not  unman  me  in  such  a 
moment."  His  voice  here  sunk  to  a  whisper,  "  Closer,  closer  to  me,  my 
brother,"  he  murmured,  softly,  "I  wish  to  speak  in  your  ear.  John, 
you  should  not  have  kept  your  secret  from  me.  It  was  good  and  noble  to 
con quer  your  love  for  friendship's  sake  ;  but — but,"  here  he  pressed  his  lips 
to  my  cheek  and  kissed  me — "  but  you  ought  not  to  have  thought  that  I 
could  ever  accept  that  sacrifice  —  you  loved  her,  dear  boy,-  and  I 
knew  it." 

God  be  witness  of  the  grief  I  felt  when  I  heard  these  words  and  found 
that  all  my  efforts  at  self  conquest  had  been  vain,  and  that  I  had  betrayed 
my  secret.  He  saw  the  expression  on  my  face  and  guessed  it.  "  No, 
no,"  he  whispered,  "  you  must  not  think  that — I  saw  it — because — 
because  " — here  he  paused  whilst  a  faint  blush  overspread  his  features — 
"  because  I  was  your  friend,  and  that  a  secret,  however  well  guarded, 
cannot  escape  the  eyes  of  affection." 

At  that  moment  we  heard  footsteps  on  the  stairs,  and  Rose,  who  had 
left  the  room  with  her  mother  to  fetch  some  stimulants  for  Michel, 
returned,  showing  in  the  doctor. 

He  was  a  good  and  wise  man  this  doctor,  honest,  and  unapt  to  dis- 
guise his  thoughts.  When  he  looked  at  Michel  I  read  his  verdict  in  his 
face.  He  spoke  but  a  few  words  and  then  left  the  room.  On  the  land- 
ing outside  I  stopped  to  question  him ;  I  did  not  see  that  Rose  had 
followed  me,  and  he,  not  thinking  the  poor  child's  presence  a  reason  for 
attenuating  the  truth,  answered  with  a  mournful  shake  of  the  head : 
"The  consumption  has  been  lingering  many  months;  some  violent  emo- 
tion, OK  ehe  some  secret  sorrow,  has  hastened  the  progress  of  the  disease; 
his  state  of  danger  can  have  been  no  secret  to  Monsieur  Tcrme,  and  had  he 
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called  me  in  three,  or  even  two  months  ayo,  I  m'ujht  have  saved  him.     It  is 
too  late  now.     He  will  die." 

It  was  then  that  I  turned  round  on  hearing  a  stifled  groan  and  caught 
Rose  in  my  arms  as  she  was  falling  to  the  ground,  crushed  by  the  weight 
of  these  words.  But  the  shock  had  not  left  her  senseless.  "  Let  me  go 
in,"  she  said  faintly,  as  I  raised  her  up,  "  it's  nothing,  it  will  pass  away 
in  a  minute  ;  "  and  she  disengaged  herself  from  my  arms,  opened  the 
door  of  Michel's  room,  and  walking  up  to  his  bed-side,  knelt  down  beside 
it,  bending  her  head  over  her  lover's  hand.  Mrs.  May,  too  much  afflicted 
to  speak,  was  standing  tearful  and  speechless  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 
Michel  appeared  asleep,  and  the  silence  of  death,  whose  fearful  shadow 
was  drawing  near,  had  already  settled  upon  us. 

What  would  I  not  have  given  in  that  minute  if  heaven  had  granted  mo 
the  power  of  lighting  up  again  within  that  noble  body  the  fast  flickering 
spirit  that  was  preparing  to  take  its  flight  ?  What  would  I  not  have  given  if 
my  life  had  been  accepted  as  a  sacrifice  for  him  whose  whole  existence 
had  been  trial,  disappointment,  and  self-denial.  There  is  a  bitter  railery 
in  these  freaks  of  death,  that  mow  down  before  their  time  the  gentle  and 
good  ;  there  is  a  cruel  sarcasm  in  those  cold  caprices,  that  allow  the  idle 
and  useless  to  remain  here  on  earth,  whilst  those  who  are  the  credit  and 
pride  of  humanity  are  rudely  snatched  away. 

I  passed  that  night  praying  earnestly  on  my  knees.  It  was  the  sight 
of  Rose,  who,  watching  by  her  lover's  side,  had  first  murmured  the  name 
of  God,  reminded  me  that  the  judge  who  dispenses  life  and  death  will 
sometimes  stoop  to  mercy.  But  our  prayers  were  vain,  notwithstanding 
that  with  all  the  fervour  with  which  hearts  in  sorrow  ever  cried  to  heaven, 
we  all  three  implored  for  him  we  loved.  The  break  of  dawn  found  us 
still  on  our  knees,  and  we  only  rose  when  the  first  white  ray  of  the  rising 
sun  falling  upon  Michel's  bed,  caused  him  slowly  to  awake  out  of  that 
peaceful  slumber  which  had  prepared  him  for  his  eternal  rest. 

He  tried  to  sit  up,  but  weakness  prevented  him,  and  I  encircled  him 
with  my  arms  to  give  him  support.  "  Thank  you,"  he  murmured,  faintly; 
and  then,  after  an  effort  to  keep  from  coughing,  he  laid  one  hand  upon 
my  shoulder,  and  said  in  a  low  tone  :  "  Dear  friend,  I  have  just  had  a 
dream,  but  you  must  not  hear  it  alone ;  I  wish  Mrs.  May  and  Miss  May 
to  hear  it  also."  The  dying  man  made  a  sign  for  Rose  and  her 
mother  to  approach  ;  and  when  they  were  sufficiently  near  to  hear  him  : 
"  Yes,  I  have  had  a  dream,"  he  continued,  "I  dreamed  that  being  of  a 
sudden  called  to  take  a  long  journey,  my  only  sorrow  at  setting  out  was, 
that  I  must  leave  two  beings  whom  I  loved  with  an  equal  love,  and  this 
thought  afflicted  me.  But  I  turned  to  them  both  in  this  moment  of  sad- 
ness, and  asked  them  if  they  loved  me  with  the  same  deep  love  with 
which  I  loved  them ;  and  when  they  answered  me  yes,  and  when  I  saw 
by  their  eyes  that  what  they  said  was  true — I  asked  them — I  entreated 
them  to  love  each  other  as  they  loved  me — and  when  they  had  promised 
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me  that  they  would,  and  that  in  memory  of  me  and  the  love  I  bore  them, 
they  would  live  united  all  their  lives ;  then  I  joined  their  hands  together, 
and— I  kissed  them  both— and  I  thanked  them  for  allowing  me  to  depart 
happy." 

The  kiss  of  his  lips  was  still  warm  on  our  brows  when  one  ot  the 
bright  heralds  from  the  angel  host  appeared  with  a  radiant  face  to  beckon 
my  friend  to  his  home.  And  having  asked  me  to  look  at  that  messenger, 
whose  hand,  invisible  to  me,  was  held  out  to  bid  him  come,  Michel  laid 
his  head  upon  my  breast,  and  with  a  calm  smile  gave  up  his  soul 
as  pure  and  spotless  as  he  had  received  it.  •] 


VI. 

I  have  but  very  few  more  words  to  tell.  In  the  quietest  comer  of 
Cookham  churchyard  I  chose  the  sleeping-place  of  Michel  Ternie.  If 
ever  you  visit  the  spot  you  will  know  it  from  the  other  tombs  around  by 
the  crowns  of  "  immortelles,"  which  certain  poor  Frenchmen  who  lived  on 
Michel's  bounty  go  each  year  on  the  10th  of  October  to  lay  upon  it.  It 
is  a  tomb  with  a  marble  slab,  surmounted,  according  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  custom,  with  a  white  cross.  It  bears,  engraved  upon  it,  the 
following  words  : — 

SACRED   TO   THE   MEMORY   OF 

MICHEL  TERME, 

WHO  DIED  ON   THE    10TH   OCTOBER, 
1856. 

ALSO   TO   THAT   OF 

ROSE  MAY, 

WHO  DIED   ON   THE   20TH   OF   THE   SAME   MONTH, 
IN   THE    SAME    YEAR. 
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THE  peculiar  felicity  which  has,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  been  attributed 
to  the  life  of  the  husbandman  cannot  be  altogether  a  poetic  fiction.     The 
very  catholicity  of  the  tradition  forbids  us  to  believe  this.   And  though,  no 
doubt,  much  of  the  happiness  in  question  was  imputed  to  a  source  which  is 
now  gradually  disappearing — the  greater  simplicity  of  manners,  namely, 
which  distinguished  the  country  from  the  town — sufficient  advantages,  inhe- 
rent and  immutable,  still  remain  to  show  that  the  embellishments  of  poetry 
were  traced  upon  a  solid  groundwork.     There  are  some  features  of  urban 
life   which  the  country  of  course  cannot    give    us.      The    intellectual 
excitement  of  politics   and   commerce,  the   intellectual   interest   which 
naturally  attaches  to  the  great  centres  of  art,  science,  and  literature,  can 
only  be  enjoyed  to  perfection  in  a  capital  city.     But,  then,  how  limited  is 
the  class  which  is  capable  of  enjoying  them,  or  of  enjoying  them  so  far,  at 
least,  as  to  find  in  them  any  adequate  compensation  for  the  practical  draw- 
backs of  the  town  1     At  all  events  they  constitute  little  or  no  part  of  any 
possible  superiority  which  may  be  thought  to  distinguish  the  lot  of  the 
artisan  from  that  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  who  is  the  only  member  of 
the  rural  population  which  it  is  our  present  business  to  consider.     His 
lot  indeed  ought  to  be  a  happy  one.     He  goes  forth  to  his  labour  amid 
the  scenes  of  nature,  which   possess   a  beauty  of  their  own  under  all 
vicissitudes,    which   are   never   monotonous,    never    depressing,    never 
squalid.     His  work  is  of  a  kind  which  to  many  gentlemen  is  a  pleasure. 
In  the  evening  he  returns  down  the  winding  path  through  the  copse 
where  the  wood-pigeons  are  cooing,  past  the  old  grey  church,  and  the 
"  immemorial  elms,"  where  the  rooks  are  going  noisily  to  rest,  up  the 
straggling  street  of  cottages  till  he  reaches  his  own  little  home  with  its 
garden,  its  apple  trees,  and  its  bee  hives.     To  say  that  he  is  insensible  to 
all  the  pleasant  sights  and  sounds  of  rural  life,  which  only  a  cultivated 
taste  can  appreciate,  is  to  betray  stark  ignorance  of  his  nature.     He  is 
moreover    one    of   a  little    society  every   member  of  which   is   known 
personally  to  the  heads  of  it,  on'whom  in  sickness,  or  sorrow,  or  penury 
he  can  calculate  for  sympathy  and  help.     He  lives,  in  short,  among  beau- 
tiful things,  his  labour  is  healthy  and  dignified,  his  neighbours  are  kindly 
and  generous.   Why  then,  in  spite  of  all  these  blessings,  is  it  still  possible 
to  represent  his  position  as  a  wretched  one.     How  is  it  that  able  m«n, 
who  seem  to  be  well  informed  and  disinterested,  should  have  it  in  their 
power   to    make    out    even  a  plausible  case  when  they   represent  the 
agricultural  labourer  as  plunged  in  misery  ?     Must  we  indeed  say  of  the 
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British  peasantry  and  the  many  charms  by  which  their  life  is  capable  of 

being  solaced — 

These  round  thy  bowers  their  cheerful  influence  shed, 
These  were  thy  charms,  but  all  these  charms  are  fled  ? 

We  cannot  say  so  literally,  of  course ;  for  nature  remains,  and  the 
labour  of  the  workman  is  the  same.  Can  it,  then,  be  said  in  any  sense  ? 
Is  there  any  foundation,  not  only  for  what  Mr.  Arch  and  Canon  Girdle- 
stone  and  Mr.  Fawcit  say  now,  but  for  what  Mr.  Cobbet  said  fifty,  and 
Mr.  Disraeli  five  and  twenty  years  ago  ?  We  wish  we  could  unhesitatingly 
give  a  decided  answer  in  the  negative.  But  there  is  a  dark  side  to  the 
picture,  though  it  has  been  painted  darker  than  it  is.  The  beauties  of 
nature  will  not  feed  the  hungry  or  clothe  the  naked;  and  there  is  a 
weariness  which  is  deaf  to  the  song  of  birds,  sing  they  never  so  sweetly. 

The  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  has  occupied  public  attention 
more  or  less  ever  since  the  conclusion  of  the  great  war.  Before  that 
period  his  fortunes  would  appear  to  have  undergone  numerous  fluctua- 
tions. But  we  doubt,  upon  the  whole,  whether  they  have  ever  been  lower 
than  they  were  during  the  first  forty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
the  last  ten  years  of  the  eighteenth.  We  can  trace  him  through  good 
and  evil  fortune  up  to  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets ;  but  at  the  worst  he 
does  not  seem  ever  to  have  verged  even  on  such  a  state  of  indigence  as 
fell  upon  him  between  the  close  of  the  American  war  and  that  awaken- 
ing of  the  upper  classes  to  a  renewed  sense  of  their  social  duties  which 
commenced  about  forty  years  ago.  Without  wearying  our  readers  at  this 
stage  of  the  question  with  an  array  of  figures,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state 
that  during  the  first  half  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  two  causes 
came  simultaneously  into  operation  which  exercised  a  very  depressing  in- 
fluence on  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  :  a  great  rise  in  prices  without 
a  corresponding  rise  in  wages,  and  a  series  of  Enclosure  Acts  without 
any  compensation  at  all.  To  what  cause  the  rise  in  prices  may  have 
been  due  is  a  disputed  point ;  for  Tooke,  in  his  history  of  prices,  denies 
that  war  has  any  tendency  to  raise  them.  But  rise  they  did.  At  the 
accession  of  George  III.  meat  was  3-J^.  a  pound,  cheese  the  same, 
butter  6<Z.,  wheat  under  80s.  a  quarter,  cottage  rent  from  20s.  to  25s.  a 
year,  and  the  cottager  had  his  share  'of  the  common  for  cow,  pig, 
poultry,  and  fuel.  In  1792  the  common  had  mostly  disappeared  ;  meat 
was  6d.  a  pound,  butter  9d.,  wheat  40s.  a  quarter,  and  rent  about  1?.  15s. 
a  year.  In  the  former  period  the  labourer  had  on  an  average  7s.  a  week, 
and  10s.  a  week  at  harvest.  In  the  latter  he  had  on  an  average  8s.  a 
week,  and  18s.  in  harvest.  Thus  while  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
was  more  than  one  third,  the  increase  in  weekly  wages  was  only  one 
eight,  while  the  supplemental  source  of  income  afforded  by  the  commons 
had  been  cut  off.* 

The  numerous  Enclosure  Acts  which  were  passed  between  1760  and 

*  The  Agricultural  Labourer.     By    T.  E.  Kctl  cl. 
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1774  deprived  the  peasantry  of  the  only  equivalent  which  they  still 
possessed  for  the  laud  which  they  had  formerly  cultivated.  In  the  feudal 
times  the  agricultural  labourers  were  generally  also  small  cultivators,  and 
in  the  reiga  of  Queen  Elizabeth  their  claim  to  a  certain  quantity  of  land 
was  recognised  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which  decreed  that  no  cottage 
should  be  erected  without  four  acres  of  land  attached  to  it.  In  1G48, 
special  attention  was  called  to  this  act  by  the  judge  at  York  Assizes.  "  It 
is  probable,  however,"  says  the  writer  we  have  just  quoted,  "that  by  the 
accession  of  George  III.  the  ordinary  labourer  had  ceased,  as  a 
rule,  to  be  a  cultivator  of  the  soil  on  his  own  account;  but  ho  still  enjoyed 
lo  the  full  his  right  of  common.  But  when,  almost  at  one  and  the  same 
moment,  the  rights  of  common  were  lost  and  the  cost  of  living  was  in- 
creased, a  rapid  revolution  took  place.  Those  who  had  small  freeholds 
were  obliged  to  sell  them  :  those  who  had  derived  from  their  daily  labour, 
and  from  the  cow,  the  pig,  and  the  poultry  which  roamed  over  the  adjoin- 
ing common,  a  comfortable  and  substantial  livelihood,  found  themselves 
reduced  to  penury.  The  yeoman  sank  into  a  peasant,  and  the  peasant 
sank  into  a  pauper.  And  from  that  time  to  this  the  position  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  has  never  recovered  itself."  Nor  has  poetry  always  lent 
itself  to  exaggerations  of  rural  felicity.  There  are  lines  in  Crabbe's 
"  Village  "  which  only  too  clearly  indicate  the  change  which  had  come 
over  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  during  the  period  which  elapsed 
between  the  days  of  Goldsmith  and  his  own.  He  contrasts  the  fancied 
happiness  of  peasant  life  with  the  stern  reality — 

Or  will  you  praise  that  homely,  healthy  fare, 
Plenteous  and  plain,  which  happy  peasants  share  1 
Oh,  trifle  not  with  wants  you  cannot  feel, 
Nor  mock  the  misery  of  a  stinted  meal. 
Homely,  not  wholesome  ;  plain,  not  plenty  ;  such 
As  you  who  praise  would  never  deign  to  touch. 

The  system  of  allotment  grounds  was  the  first  effort  made  towards  com- 
pensating the  labourer  for  what  he  had  thus  lost ;  and  as  these  have  been 
gradually  extended,  his  position  has  proportionately  improved.  Wages 
also  have  risen  within  the  last  few  years:  according. to  Mr.  Bailey 
Denton,*  as  much  as  20  per  cent,  within  the  last  thirty-five  years.  And 
we  have  now,  therefore,  to  deal  with  a  state  of  things  widely  different  from 
that  which  prevailed  hi  the  old  days  of  the  Luddites  and  the  rick  burners. 
It  is  now  rather  the  relative  than  the  absolute  condition  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  which  calls  for  consideration ;  for  a  very  large  class  of 
them  at  present  are  able  to  live  in  great  comfort,  and  of  the  rest,  the 
majority  are  much  better  off  than  is  supposed.  No  doubt  there  is  a 
residuum  whoso  physical  condition  calls  loudly  for  improvement.  The 
mistake  which  has  been  made  by  modern  philanthropists  is  to  speak  of 
this  residuum  as  if  it  constituted  three -fourths  of  the  entire  body. 

*   The  Agricultural  Labourer.    A  Series  of  Letters  addressed  to  the  Daily  News  by 
T.  Bailey  Denton,  Esq. 
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The  class  of  agricultural  labourers  is  divisible  into  three  kinds-the 
superior  servants,  who  are  hired  by  the  year  for  special  work,  as  carters, 
shepherds,  and  herdsmen;  the  regular  day  labourer,  who  is  retained 
through  all  seasons  and  all  weathers-the  «  wet  and  dry  man,  '  as  he  is 
sometimes  called  ;  and  the  labourer  whose  employment  is  more  or  less 
precarious,  who  is  taken  on  when  labour  is  scarce  or  work  abundant,  but 
who  is  often  out  of  work  at  the  dead  season,  and  liable  to  find  himself  not 
wanted  on  a  wet  day.  The  wide  distinction  which  exists  between  the  two 
first  and  the  third  of  these  classes  must  never  be  forgotten  by  the  true 
friends  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  "since  those  who  ignore  it  place ^  them- 
selves at  the  mercy  of  opponents  who  are  practically  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  and  expose  themselves  to  the  risk  of  being  called  by  very  harsh 
names  indeed.  The  aspirations  and  capacities  of  the  two  are  as  wide 
asunder  as  their  physical  position,  and  concessions  which  might  advan- 
tageously be  made  to  the  wishes  of  the  one,  would  be  simple  ruin  if 
foolishly  extended  to  the  other. 

As  the  labourers  may  be  divided  into  three  or  into  two  classes,  accord- 
ing to  our  standpoint  at  the  moment,  so  the  whole  subject  of  their  im- 
provement resolves  itself  likewise  into  two  questions.  How  far  can  you 
raise  the  existing  rate  of  wages  ?  How  far  can  you  restore  the  connexion 
between  the  peasantry  and  the  land — which  has  been  gradually  fading 
away  during  the  three  last  centuries  ?  On  these  two  questions  hangs  the 
whole  of  that  controversy  which  has  for  some  time  past  greatly  interested 
thinking  men,  and  which  during  the  past  year  has  acquired  peculiar  pro- 
minence. We  will  first  address  ourselves  to  the  wages  question,  which, 
though  really  the  less  important  of  the  two,  has  very  naturally  been  placed 
in  the  van  of  the  battle  by  the  leaders  of  the  agricultural  strike. 

Let  us  first  deal  with  existing  errors  on  this  subject.  And  we  would 
commence  by  a  warning  addressed  to  those  readers  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals  who  have  no  personal  experience  of  country  life.  They  must 
not  take  the  part  for  the  whole  Those  champions  of  the  peasantry — 
all  honour  to  their  good  intentions — who  represent  them  as  starved 
and  down-trodden,  do  not  invariably  remember  that  what  they  intend 
to  say  of  only  one  locality  is  liable  to  be  received  as  a  representation  of  all, 
unless  carefully  guarded  from  such  misconstructions.  Differences,  with 
which  they  themselves  and  their  immediate  neighbours  are  so  familiar 
as  to  think  them  scarcely  worth  repeating,  are  imperfectly  comprehended 
and  easily  forgotten  by  persons  who  are  not  conversant  with  the  subject, 
if  not  pressed  upon  their  minds  as  often  as  they  turn  their  attention  to 
it.  The  conditions,  for  instance,  on  which  Canon  Girdlestone  lays  so 
much  stress,  are,  where  they  exist  at  all,  not  only  exceptional,  but  rare. 
Yet  that  gentleman  occasionally  so  expresses  himself  as  to  lead  people 
who  know  no  better  to  infer  that  they  are  all  but  universal.  With  this 
caution,  we  proceed  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  errors  to  which  we 
are  referring  relate  in  part  to  the  amount  of  wages,  in  part  to  the 
regularity  with  which  they  can  be  earned,  and  in  part  to  the  indirect 
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sources  of  income  by  which  the  peasant  is  enabled  to  supplement  them. 
With  regard,  indeed,  to  the  first,  the  amount,  it  is  perhaps  untrue  to  say 
that  any  very  widely  spread  delusion  exists  at  the  present  day.  The 
subject  has  been  so  much  discussed,  and  the  Parliamentary  Returns  and 
Commissioners'  Reports  *  have  been  so  generally  consulted,  that  no  room 
remains  for  the  existence  of  any  large  error.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  Mr.  Bailey  Denton  must  have  put  the  minimum  a  little  too  high, 
more  especially  as  his  calculation  was  made  in  18G9,  before  the  effect  was 
felt  of  the  recent  strikes.  But  we  agree  with  his  statement  in  the  main. 
"I  find,"  says  he,  "  that  at  present  the  average  weekly  wages  of  the 
ordinary  farm  labourers  vary  from  10s.  Gd.  in  the  mid-southern  and  south- 
western districts,  including  Cornwall,  Devon,  Somerset,  and  Dorset,  which 
are  the  worst  paid  counties  in  England  to  14s.  Gil.  in  the  north-eastern 
district,  including  Northumberland,  Durham,  and  Yorkshire,  which  are  the 
best  paid  counties.  These  figures  do  not  include  the  higher  grade  of 
labourers,  such  as  bailiffs,  managers,  and  engineers,  but  they  cover  the 
wages  of  shepherds,  horsekeepers,  and  herdsmen,  as  well  as  all  descrip- 
tions of  workmen  required  on  the  farm  when  in  full  employment,  and 
who  receive  weekly  or  daily  pay.  The  mean  weekly  money- wages  of  able- 
bodied  men,  not  employed  at  piece-work,  throughout  the  whole  of 
England  closely  approximates  12s.  6d."  This  was  written  in  September 
1869,  when  we  should  question  whether  either  extreme  was  exactly  what 
is  here  stated ;  we  should  have  said  the  minimum  was  lower,  and  the 
maximum  higher ;  but  we  believe  that  the  average  was  what  Mr.  Denton 
says  it  is.  It  is  too  soon  as  yet  to  come  to  any  general  conclusion  with 
regard  to  the  effect  on  wages  of  the  late  agricultural  strike.  There  has 
been  what  we  may  call  a  sporadic  rise  in  wages  since  last  June,  no  doubt ; 
but  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  it  will  prove  either  permanent  or  general. 
And  we  shall  do  well,  therefore,  to  accept  the  above  estimate  as  the  basis 
of  our  further  observations.  A  careful  examination  of  the  Parliamentary 
Returns,  and  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  together  with  such 
independent  enquiries  as  we  have  instituted  on  our  own  account,  have,  on 
the  whole,  led  us  to  the  same  conclusion  as  Mr.  Denton's.  Nor  do  we 
suppose  that  this  is  a  point  round  which  any  very  violent  controversy  is 
likely  to  arise. 

Concerning  the  next  question  on  our  list,  however,  that  is,  the  regu- 
larity with  which  such  wages  are  to  be  earned,  or,  in  other  words,  the  degree 
of  certainty  with  which  the  labourer  can  rely  on  them,  much  difference  of 
opinion  still  exists.  We  have  already  named  the  three  different  classes 
into  which  agricultural  labourers  are  divisible,  and  the  question  is,  what 
proportion  does  the  second  bear  to  the  third  ?  If  we  deduct  carters, 
shepherds,  and  herdsmen  at  one  end,  and  the  man  who  is  employed  only 
when  he  is  wanted  at  the  other,  how  large  is  the  class  between  these  two  ; 
the  men,  that  is,  who  without  being  devoted  to  special  departments  of 

*  For  Enquiring  into  the  Employment  of  Women  and  Young  Children  in  Agricul- 
ture. 
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work,  are  regularly  employed  as  general  servants  all  the  year  round,  sum- 
mer  or  winter,  wet  or  fine  ?  On  the  answer  to  this  question  hangs  halt  the 
controversy  as  regards  wages. 

«  Happily,"  says  Mr.  Tremenheere,  in  his  report,  "  this  enquiry  has 
brought  out  the  fact  that  the  earnings  of  the  best  class  of  agricultural 
labourers  in  permanent  employ  are  now,   generally  speaking,   such  as 
to  afford  them  the  means  of  living,  and  maintaining  their  families  in 
decency  and  comfort."     We  do  not  pretend  to  say,  with  any  approach  to 
accuracy,  what  proportion  of  agricultural  labourers  are  in  this  position. 
But  we  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  of  those  who  deserve  to  be  a 
very  small  proportion  are  not.     The  agricultural  labour  market  is  not 
overstocked  with  good  workmen  ;  and  it  is  worth  the  farmer's  while  to 
keep   them   in   his   service   even  if  they  have  nothing  to   do.     Of  the 
others,  why  should  more  be  said  in  pity  than  is  said  of  inferior  artisans, 
inferior  barristers,  inferior  doctors,  or  inferior  poets  ?     Inferior  workmen 
in  most  other  walks  of  life  have  to  migrate  to  places  where  their  superiors 
are  either  not  to  be  found,  or  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  monopolise  the 
market.     Why  should  the  agricultural  labourer  be  a  solitary  exception  ? 
We  would  not  tie  ourselves  down  to  this  argument :  we  would  not  expose 
any  class  in  the  community,  could  it  be  avoided,  to  the  pangs  of  expatria- 
tion, be  it  from  England  to  Australia,  or  only  from  Wiltshire  to  West- 
moreland ;  and  we  should  be  only  too  glad  if  any  scheme  could  be  devised 
by  which  the  less  skilful  of  the  peasantry  could  maintain  themselves  in 
comfort  in  their  native  villages.     Whether  this  desirable  object  can  be 
secured ;  whether  anything  can  be  done  to  accomplish  such  a  general  rise 
in  wages  as  to  lift  up  the  supernumerary  to  the  present  level  of  the 
permanent  labourer,  and  the  latter  to  a  very  much  higher  one ;  we  shall 
have  to  consider  presently.    In  the  meantime  the  reader  may  rest  assured 
that  the  typical  agricultural  labourer  is  not  the  "on  and  off"  man  in 
the  estimate  of  whose  wages  allowance  has  to  be  made  for  the  days  when 
he  is  not  at  work.     It  is  constantly  asserted  by  persons  who  ought  to 
know  better,  that  farmers  as  a  rule  do  not  employ  their  men  permanently. 
This,  of  course,  may  mean  any  one  of  half  a  dozen  things  all  widely  different 
from  each  other.     It  may  mean  that  no  farmers  employ  all  their  men 
permanently,  or  that  no  farmers  employ  any  of  their  men  permanently,  or 
that  few  farmers  do  it,  or  do  not  do  it,  and  so  forth.     But  the   impression 
conveyed  is  that  the  casual  man  is  the  rule,  and  the  permanent  man  the 
exception.     We  have  taken  special  pains  to  collect  information  on  the 
point,  and  this  impression  we  assert  to  be  totally  erroneous. 

Twelve  shillings  a  week  then  being  accepted  as  the  mean  money  wages 
of  the  able  bodied  agricultural  labourer,  we  have  next  to  consider  the 
value  of  those  in  direct  additions  to  it  which  have  been  the  subject  of  such 
conflicting  statements,  that  while  some  persons  represent  them  as  equal 
to  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  sum,  others,  on  the  contrary,  denounce 
them  as  entirely  illusory.  We  must  say  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  the  latter  conclusion  is  obtained,  and  we  will  brain  one  error  on 
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the  threshold.  It  is  said  that  labourers  do  certainly  receive  additions 
to  their  normal  weekly  wages,  but  that  thoso  do  no  more  than  com- 
pensate for  the  gaps  which  occur  in  these.  Say  a  man's  wages  aro 
nominally  lO.v.  a  week:  for  so  many  weeks  or  days  in  the  year  he  is  out 
of  work,  and  does  not  earn  this :  his  allowances  then,  only  bring  up  hig 
annual  receipts  to  the  level  at  which  they  would  have  stood  had  he  got 
his  weekly  wages  regularly.  Our  readers  by  this  time  can  dispose  of  this 
statement  for  themselves.  The  labourer  who  is  not  regularly  employed  is 
no  longer  the  rule,  but  the  exception,  and  a  comparatively  rare  excep- 
tion ;  and  we  are  not  now  dealing  with  exceptional  cases.  Perquisites, 
piece  work,  and  harvest  money  are  therefore  real  substantial  additions  to 
the  labourer's  weekly  income.  And  while  we  are  on  the  subject  we  may 
as  well  clear  away  another  argument  very  frequently  adduced  on  this 
subject,  so  strikingly  absurd,  that  one  wonders  any  grown-up  person  can 
be  found  to  use  it.  Yes,  it  is  said,  it  is  a  great  thing  of  course  for  the 
labourer  to  be  able  to  keep  a  pig.  But  then  we  must  not  reckon  the 
price  of  that  animal  as  part  of  his  income,  because  it  only  goes  to  pay 
the  rent.  Suppose  we  were  to  say  of  a  professional  man  in  London  that 
the  particular  two  hundred  a  year  which  he  might  derive  from  literature 
was  not  to  be  counted  in  his  income,  because  it  only  went  to  pay  his 
rent !  Why,  some  part  of  a  man's  income,  little  or  big,  must  go  to 
pay  his  rent,  and  what  does  it  matter  which  part  ?  Whether  a  man  ekes 
out  the  proceeds  of  his  daily  labour  by  his  pen  or  by  his  pig  does  not 
signify  the  least.  All  tells.  It  is  singular  what  nonsense  even  intelli- 
gent persons  will  occasionally  talk  when  they  do  not  stop  to  reflect  upon 
their  own  prejudices. 

The  ancillary  gains  of  an  able  bodied  agricultural  labourer  differ  so 
much  both  in  kind  and  degree  in  different  parts  of  England,  that  it  is  no 
easy  task  to  frame  such  an  account  of  them  as  shall  be  at  once  accurate 
and  exhaustive.  They  may  be  divided  into  cash  payments  which  are  given 
for  particular  kinds  of  work,  and  into  certain  allowances,  perquisites,  or 
"  privileges,"  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  which  are  independent  of 
work  done,  and  which,  if  commuted  for  money,  would  be  added  on  to  the 
amount  of  the  regular  weekly  wages.  It  is  obvious  that  the  amount  of  the 
one  will  depend  very  much  on  the  amount  of  the  other  ;  and  we  find  ac- 
cordingly that  perquisites  fluctuate  from  something  like  eighty  per  cent,  on 
the  weekly  wage  where  it  is  at  its  lowest,  to  almost  nothing  at  all  where 
it  reaches  its  highest  level. 

Extra  cash  payments  are  common  to  all  counties.  These  are  of  two 
kinds,  for  piece  work  and  for  harvest  work.  The  former  varies  very  greatly 
in  different  parts  of  England.  In  Hampshire,  where  the  wages  are  from 
9*.  to  10s.  a  week,  the  labourers  on  some  farms  average  from  4s.  to  5s.  a 
week  by  piece  work  and  harvest  work  together.  In  Northamptonshire,  where 
the  wages  are  12s.  a  week,a  man  on  a  good  farm  gets  by  piece  work  only  about 
IGd.  a  week  over  and  above  his  wages.  As  we  get  further  north,  wages 
rise  and  piece  work  sinks  in  proportion,  till  we  reach  districts  where  it  is 
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almost  entirely  unknown.  In  Yorkshire  it  becomes  scarce.  In  Durham, 
Cumberland,  and  Northumberland,  it  disappears  from  the  returns  alto- 
gether. We  are  now  quoting  from  the  Parliamentary  Returns,  which  are 
imperfect  in  more  ways  than  one  ;  the  actual  tables  being  only partially  filled 
up  :  while  even  where  the  rate  of  wages  for  piecework  in  any  given  union 
is  furnished,  we  are  left  without  any  clue  as  to  the  average  amount  of  it, 
which  the  labourer  is  able  to  command.  It  is  useless  to  be  told  that  in 
such  and  such  a  county  so  much  a  week  is  ordinarily  paid  for  piece  work, 
unless  we  can  form  a  rough  estimate  of  the  extent  to  which  it  is  employed. 
The  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  for  Enquiring  into  the  Employment  of 
Women  and  Children  in  Agriculture  assist  us  in  doing  this,  and  it  is  upon 
those  chiefly,  though  not  entirely,  that  our  present  calculations  are  based. 

Harvest  wages — the  second  of  the  two  extra  cash  payments  we  have 
mentioned — are  more  on  an  equality,  though  they  too  vary  with  the  vary- 
ing rate  of  weekly  wages,  and  consequent  variation  in  perquisites.  In 
Northamptonshire,  for  instance,  the  labourer  gets  61.  a  month  during  the 
corn  harvest,  which  is  supposed  to  last  one  month ;  and  17s.  6d.  a  week 
for  two  weeks  of  hay  time.  In  Suffolk,  where  the  wages  are  10s.  a  week, 
he  gets  a  trifle  over  the  above  sums.  In  Wiltshire,  where  the  wages  are 
9s.  a  week,  he  gets  from  16s.  to  20s.  a  week  in  hay  time,  and  4s.  or  5s.  a 
day  in  corn  harvest.  In  Leicestershire  men  can  get  19s.  a  week  for  ten 
weeks  in  the  autumn.  In  Shropshire,  where  he  has  good  perquisites,  he 
gets  only  4s.  a  week  over  his  weekly  wages.  In  parts  of  Yorkshire,  where 
the  weekly  wages  are  from  15s.  to  18s.  a  week,  harvest  wages  range 
only  from  20s.  to  24s.  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  instances.  We 
merely  wish  to  prepare  the  reader's  mind  for  the  general  result  we  are 
shortly  about  to  lay  before  him.  But  before  quitting  this  part  of  our  sub- 
ject, we  must  consider  the  addition  to  his  income,  which  the  labourer 
frequently  derives  from  the  earnings  of  his  wife  and  children.  We  don't 
lay  so  very  much  stress  on  this,  because  his  wife  ought  to  be  at  home,  and 
his  children  ought  to  be  at  school.  But  we  must  state  the  facts,  if  only 
for  the  sake  of  those  charitable  philanthropists  who  declaim  against  the 
cruel  tyranny  of  requiring  an  agricultural  family  to  live  on  9s.  a  week. 

The  case  of  John  Lee  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Norman's  Report,  though 
not  exceptional  as  far  as  the  rate  of  wages  is  concerned,  is  exceptional  we 
should  say  in  the  amount  contributed  to  the  family  income  by  the  la- 
bourer's family.  It  is  not  common  for  an  agricultural  labourer  to  keep 
his  sons  at  home  working  for  the  joint  purse,  even  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen; 
up  to  the  age  of  nineteen  it  is  very  rare.  But  the  man  John  Lee,  aged 
forty-eight,  with  his  three  sons,  aged  respectively  nineteen,  sixteen,  and 
fourteen,  made  altogether  upwards  of  a  hundred  a  year  ;  nor  was  this  the 
highest  amount  made  by  one  family  on  his  employer's  farm.  Here  too 
there  is  no  mention  of  female  labour,  and  the  youngest  boy  at  work  was  old 
enough  to  leave  school.  However,  where  it  is  usual  to  employ  women  in 
field  labour,  their  weekly  wages  vary  from  3s.  Qd.  to  6s.  a  week,  with  a 
trifling  increase  during  harvest  and  hop-picking.  Women,  of  course, 
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cannot  command  the  same  regular  employment  as  men,  and  therefore  we 
may  allow  their  extra  earnings  at  harvest  time  to  do  no  more  than  bring 
up  their  weekly  wages  to  what  they  would  be,  if  they  were  uninterruptedly 
ut  work.  Boys  between  eleven  and  sixteen — and  we  need  take  no  account 
of  the  others — earn  from  2s.  Gd.  to  5s.  a  week.  And  girls,  where  girls  are 
employed,  a  little  less.  "It  is  beyond  dispute"  says  one  of  the  writers 
AVC  have  already  quoted,  "  that  a  steady  labourer,  with  three  or  four  boys 
between  the  age  of  leaving  school  and  going  to  service,  may  earn  upon 
the  whole  a  yearly  income  which  ought  to  place  him  not  only  far  above 
want,  but  in  a  condition  of  great  comfort."  That,  however,  we  may  allow 
to  be  an  exceptional  case.  But  the  same  writer  likewise  says  that  the 
average  weekly  cash  earnings  of  an  average  English  labourer  and  his 
family,  including  harvest  money  and  piece  work,  may  be  set  down  at  a 
pound  a  week.  Other  good  authorities  on  the  subject  would  place  it  even 
higher.  It  is  well,  however,  to  err  upon  the  safe  side.  And  provisionally, 
at  all  events,  let  us  accept  this  estimate. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  half  of  the  labourer's  supplemental  income, 
his  perquisites,  or  privileges,  as  to  which  the  most  conflicting,  the  most 
hopelessly  irreconcilable  theories  have  for  some  time  been  current.  The 
northern,  southern,  and  western  counties  are  the  quarters  where  this 
system  is  practised  on  the  largest  scale.  In  the  midland  and  eastern 
counties  it  rarely  extends  beyond  beer.  It  is,  however,  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, considering  how  strongly  payment  in  kind  has  been  denounced 
by  the  self-censtituted  champions  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  that 
the  region  where  it  flourishes  most  has  escaped  denunciation.  In  North 
umberland,  for  instance,  out  of  the  14s.  Gd.  a  week,  which  is  the  estimated 
average  value  of  the  labourer's  wages,  half-a-crown  a  week  is  the  most 
that  he  receives  in  cash.  The  rest  is  made  up  to  him  in  a  cottage,  keep 
for  a  cow  and  pig,  so  much  potato  ground,  and  a  fixed  allowance  of 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  peas.  His  coals  are  drawn  for  him.  Why  the 
same  system  which  is  passed  over  without  censure,  if  not  positively  com- 
mended, in  north  Northumberland  should  meet  with  such  violent  invec- 
tive in  south  Wiltshire  is  one  of  those  questions  which  it  is  perhaps 
rather  disagreeable  than  difficult  to  answer.  It  is  more  than  insinuated 
that  the  farmers  in  the  south-western  counties  do  not  do  what  they  pro- 
fess to  do  in  the  allowance  of  perquisites  ;  and  that  in  particular  their 
cheap  corn  and  gratuitous  firewood  are  pleasant  fictions.  The  system,  of 
course,  is  liable  to  abuse ;  and  as  the  peasantry  of  these  counties  arc  more 
at  the  mercy  of  their  employers  than  they  are  in  the  north,  there  may  be, 
and  probably  are,  men  among  the  farmers  who  do  not  scruple  to 
take  advantage  of  the  labourer's  position.  But,  if  we  consider  that 
Wilts  and  Dorset  are  exceptions  among  English  counties,  and  that  such 
men  as  these  are  the  exceptions  in  Wilts  and  Dorset,  we  shah1  see  that 
the  evil  is  enclosed  within  very  narrow  limits.  The  ordinary  perquisites 
on  a  good  south-western  farm,  including  beer  or  cider,  a  cottage  and 
garden,  either  free  or  at  half  rent,  faggots  or  coal,  and  the  produce  of 
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the  pig  which  is  kept  out  of  the  garden,  and  the  gleaning,  are  worth, 
upon  the  whole,  about  10J.  a  year.  The  pig  we  know  is  a  disputed  item  : 
some  authorities  contending  that  the  labourer's  only  profit  on  him  is  in  the 
manure.  But  our  own  experience  is  in  accordance  with  a  different 
opinion.  Nor  will  we  insist  on  the  vexed  items  of  corn  and  brushwood, 
though  it  is  certain  that  the  former  is  a  substantial  boon  to  the  peasant 
when  corn  is  dear,  and  that  the  latter  is  in  some  parts  of  England  a 
really  valuable  consideration.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Bear*  that  in  east 
Essex,  a  less  woodland  county  than  great  part  of  Hampshire  and  Wiltshire, 
the  labourer,  when  employed  on  fencing  or  stubbing,  gets  all  the  roots  and 
brushings  as  his  perquisites,  and  that  these  are  worth  from  sixpence  to  a 
shilling  a  day.  Thus,  as  he  very  truly  says,  "  although  paid  by  his  master, 
he  is  in  reality  working  half  his  time  for  himself."  Let  us  crown  all  this 
with  an  anecdote  related  by  Professor  Buckman,  in  his  address  to  the 
Dorset  Chamber  of  Agriculture  two  years  ago — 

I  will  give  you  the  case  of  a  poor  man  who  came  before  the  Board  of  Guardians 
at  Sherborne  ;  this  case  is  somewhat  remarkable.  The  applicant,  a  young  man,  had 
married  somewhat  early  in  life  ;  he  asked  the  Board  for  a  doctor  to  attend  his  wife 
on  the  occasion  of  her  first  confinement.  As  far  as  1  am  concerned,  as  far  as  my 
medical  knowledge  is  concerned,  I  should  be  more  ready  to  give  assistance  on  the 
birth  of  the  first  child  than  afterwards,  because  we  know  that  then  there  are  many 
difficulties.  Well,  the  applicant  was  a  very  good-looking  fellow  indeed  ;  he  was  tole- 
rably well  dressed,  having  on  his  best  clothes.  I  asked  him  as  a  general  question, 
"How  much  do  you  get  ?  "  and  he  replied,  "  9s.  per  week."  "  What  do  you  work  at  ?  " 
I  then  asked,  and  he  answered,  "  Well,  I  drive  an  engine."  He  .drove  a  thrashing 
machine,  and  seemed  an  intelligent  man.  But  I  thought  there  was  something  behind, 
especially  as  "  9s.  a  week  "  is  a  stereotyped  answer  in  my  part  of  the  county.  A  la- 
bourer never  earns  more  than  that,  according  to  his  own  story.  Gradually  I  elicited 
that  besides  this  9s.  per  week  he  had  one  bushel  of  wheat  per  week,  and  at  that  time 
I  was  giving  my  men  an  extra  allowance  of  Is.  per  week  because  wheat  was  so  dear. 
Well,  he  had  a  bushel  of  wheat  weekly,  a  cottage  and  garden  rent  free,  a  few  lugs  of 
potato  ground,  Is.  per  day  for  food,  4d.  per  night  for  sleeping  accommodation,  and, 
besides  all  this,  drink.  That  is  the  case  of  a  man  earning  "  9s.  per  week,"  the  real 
fact  being  that  he  never  got  less  than  20s.,  and  that  occasionally  he  got  30s.  and  even 
40s.  This  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  case. 

We  have  now  said  enongh,  we  hope,  to  show  that  after  making  proper 
allowance  for  selfish  representations  on  the  one  side  and  rhetorical  philan- 
thropy on  the  other,  we  are  bound  in  fairness  to  conclude  that  perquisites, 
privileges,  allowances,  payment  in  kind,  or  what  not,  do  form  a  very  sub- 
stantial item  in  the  annual  income  of  the  labourer  over  and  above  such 
additions  to  it  as  are  contributed  by  piecework  and  harvest.  It  will  be 
seen  that  perquisites  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  an  equivalent  for  any  differ- 
ence t)f  wages  which  may  exist  between  the  North  and  the  South,  and 
that  the  difference  between  the  money,  or  moneys  worth,  which  passes 
through  the  hands  of  the  Northumbrian  and  that  which  passes  through 
the  hands  of  the  Devonian  peasant,  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  has  been  sup- 
posed. The  former  has  an  advantage  in  the  much  higher  wages  which 
are  paid  to  women  in  the  North,  where  grown  up  daughters  often  remain 
*  Fortnightly  Review,  July,  1872. 
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at  home,  and  briug  in  their  10*.  a  week  each.  But  that  is  nearly  all. 
And  it  can  he  urged  in  support  of  this  theory,  what  staggered  the  present 
Bishop  of  Manchester  when  ho  was  a  Commissioner,  namely,  that  tho 
peasantry  of  a  low  wage  district  *  seemed  no  worse  off  in  the  articles  of 
clothes  and  furniture  than  the  peasantry  of  a  high  wage  district.  Ho 
makes  this  admission  in  qualification  of  a  previous  assertion  that  the 
eflect  of  allowances  in  equalising  the  rate  of  wages  had  been  exaggerated. 
But  even  then  he  is  speaking  of  districts  where  the  only  perquisite  is 
drink.  He  adds,  apropos  of  this  observation,  what  was  told  him  by  the 
manager  of  the  Greenwich  Hospital  estates,  namely,  that  he  had  imported  a 
hundred  Dorsetshire  labourers  into  the  north,  defraying  the  expanses  of 
their  journey,  and  paying  them  far  higher  wages  than  they  received  at 
home,  and  that  none  of  them  would  stop.  There  is  nothing  conclusive  in 
these  circumstances,  of  course.  A  poor  peasant  may  starve  himself  for 
the  sake  of  appearances  as  well  as  a  poor  peer ;  but  it  is  not  likely.  And 
the  return  of  the  one  hundred,  like  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  may 
be  due  to  the  disease  termed  "nostalgia;"  but  it  is  not  likely.  The 
belly  has  long  enjoyed  the  evil  distinction  of  being  able  to  make  its  voice 
heard  above  every  other  human  organ ;  and  though  we  would  not  deny, 
it  would  take  much  to  make  us  believe,  that  the  Gloucestershire  peasantry 
prefer  their  dress  to  their  dinner,  or  that  the  Dorsetshire  peasantry  pre- 
fer famine  at  home  to  flesh-pots  by  the  Tyne  and  the  Tweed.  At  all 
events,  as  often  as  we  are  inclined  to  run  down  the  value  of  "  allowances," 
such  phenomena  as  these  should  at  least  give  us  pause,  and  incline  us  to 
ask  whether  it  is  not  possible  after  all  that  we  have  been  mistaken.  Some 
such  wholesome  doubt  they  do  seem  to  have  suggested  to  the  Bishop,  who 
is  much  to  be  applauded  for  what  men  of  Belial  say  is  a  virtue  so  rarely  to 
be  met  with  as  clerical  candour. 

To  recapitulate  :  the  mean  money  wage  of  the  English  agricultural 
labourer  being  set  at  12s.  a  week,  we  find  that  we  have  to  add  on  to  this 
sums  varying  from  5s.  a  week  to  8s.  on  account  of  piece  work,  harvest 
work,  and  perquisites ;  and,  that  when  we  have  done  that,  we  have 
further  to  add  on  the  earnings  of  his  wife  and  children,  wherever  these 
are  employed.  In  the  lowest  paid  districts  Mr.  Bailey  Denton  sets 
weekly  wages  at  10s.  Qd.  a  week,  and  the  value  of  all  extras  at  5s.  Qd.  And 
a  Hampshire  farmer  who  pays  his  men  from  8s.  to  10s.  a  week  as  regular 
wages,  tells  the  present  writer  that  during  the  year  1866, 1867,  and  1868 
his  average  labourers  got  from  38J.  5s.  5%d.  to  40/.  18s.  Sd.  per  annum 
including  everything,  money  for  beer,  piece  work,  and  harvest  work,  no 
other  perquisites  being  allowed  but  the  carriage  of  coals,  and,  of  course,  a 
low-rented  cottage  and  garden.  This  gives  an  average  for  the  three  years 
of  15s.  Id.  a  week.  And  neither-  he  nor  Mr.  Denton  takes  into  account 
the  earnings  of  wife  or  children.  But  as  in  those  districts  the  women 
habitually  work  in  the  field,  and  as  their  pay,  when  employed,  would  be 
about  4s.  Qd.  a-week,  we  cannot  allow  less  than  3s.  a  week  for  the  wife. 

In  Gloucestershire. 
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Two  children,  one  at  Is.  Gd.  the  other  at  2s.  Gd.,  would  be  below  the 
average,  so  that  gives  us  a  total  of  7s.  for  the  family  earnings,  indepen- 
dently of  the  husband.  Adding  10s.  6d.  and  5s.  6d.  and  7s.  together,  we 
get  23s.  a  week,  or  59L  16s.  a  year  as  the  value  of  the  earnings  of  a 
regularly  employed  Hampshire  or  Wiltshire  labourer  with  a  wife  and  two 
boys  to  help  him.  We  have  purposely  put  the  earnings  of  wife  and 
children  at  a  lower  amount  than  we  believe  them  really  to  be  worth : 
but  then  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Denton's  10s.  6d.  as  the  minimum 
of  weekly  wages  may  be  a  shilling  too  high.  We  conclude  this  portion 
of  our  article  with  the  following  remarks  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Bead,  M.P., 
addressed  to  an  agricultural  audience  in  1867:— "  I  believe  that  the 
daily  wages  that  are  current  in  Norfolk  are  about  the  average  of  the 
agricultural  wages  in  England.  If  you  take  the  weekly  wages  at  12s., 
they  amount,  with  extra  earnings  at  piece  work,  to  at  least  14s.  a  week  or 
36Z.  a  year  ;  for  the  additional  pay  of  harvest  alone  will  be  Is.  6d.  a  week 
if  spread  over  the  twelve  months.  Now,  the  average  income  of  all  the 
working  classes,  including  artisans  and  mechanics,  is  17s.  per  week  per 
family,  or  44Z.  a  year.  Mind,  not  17s.  a  week  for  the  man,  but  his  wife's 
and  children's  earning  as  well ;  and  there  are  very  few  of  you,  I  appre- 
hend, whose  family  does  not  bring  you  in  3s.  a  week,  and  so  raise  your 
income  to  the  average  of  the  working  classes  generally."  We  believe  this 
estimate  to  be  considerably  below  the  average.  We  quote  it  for  the  sake 
of  comparison. 

We  have  as  yet  said  nothing  on  the  subject  of  allotment  grounds. 
In  the  first  place,  though  very  general,  they  are  not  yet  universal ;  in  the 
second  place,  as  the  labourer  pays  the  full  rent  for  them,  sometimes, 
indeed,  an  exorbitant  rent,  they  must  be  regarded  rather  as  an  indepen- 
dent source  of  income  than  as  one  mode  of  remuneration  for  his  hired 
services ;  thirdly,  they  belong  rather  to  a  different  division  of  our  subject, 
the  connection,  namely,  of  the  peasant  with  the  soil,  than  to  the  question 
of  wages  and  perquisites.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  "cow  runs" 
peculiar  to  some  of  the  west  midland  counties.  But  we  must  beg  the 
reader  to  remember  that  in  estimating  the  position  of  the  labourer,  as  a 
whole,  allotment  grounds  have  still  to  be  considered. 

Persons  familiar  with  this  subject  will,  of  course,  not  require  to  be  told 
that  in  the  foregoing  pages  we  have  strictly  confined  ourselves  to  that  one 
class  of  agricultural  labourers  about  which  alone  there  can  be  -any  con- 
troversy. It  is  not  disputed  that  shepherds,  waggoners,  and  herdsmen 
can  earn  enough  to  live  upon  with  comfort :  it  is  not  disputed  that  the 
day  labourer  who  is  not  employed  all  the  year  round  lives  too  frequently 
on  the  brink  of  pauperism.  It  has  been  our  object  to  show  that  the 
intervening  class,  the  regularly  employed  day  labourer,  is  also  in  a  posi- 
tion of  comfort;  and  that  such  advantages  as  piece  work  and  harvest 
money,  from  which  shepherds  and  the  like  are  excluded,  bring  up  his 
wages,  in  the  long  run,  to  the  same  level  with  theirs.  That  is  to  say,  if 
we  take  the  perquisites  peculiar  to  a  shepherd,  and  the  collateral  earnings 
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peculiar  to  the  day  labourer,  we  shall  find  that  the  one  pretty  nearly 
balances  the  other.  Substantially  the  same  statement  is  to  be  found  in 
the  report  of  Mr.  Fraser. 

We  have  drawn  our  illustrations  more  particularly  from  the  south- 
western counties,  first  of  all,  because  they  are  supposed  to  be  the  worst 
off,  and  what  wo  prove  of  them  will,  a  fortiori,  stand  good  of  the 
rest.  And,  secondly,  because  it  is  in  these  that  the  greatest  confusion 
has  arisen  between  wages,  allowances,  and  piece  work.  Now,  however, 
is  a  further  question  to  be  asked.  Does  it  follow  because  the  agricultural 
labourer  is  much  better  off  than  it  has  suited  certain  persons  to  represent 
him,  that  he  is  also  as  well  off  as  he  ought  to  be  ;  that  he  gets  his  fair 
share  of  the  produce  of  the  soil ;  or  that,  if  the  soil  were  properly  culti- 
vated, his  share  of  it  might  not  be  larger  ? 

The  agricultural  labourer  cannot  be  esteemed  as  well  off  as  we  should 
wish  to  see  him  as  long  as  any  considerable  number  of  the  class  to 
which  he  belongs  is  in  the  condition  which  we  have  described  as  the  con- 
dition of  the  pauperised  residuum.  We  have  stated  our  conviction  that 
this  forms  a  much  smaller  percentage  of  the  whole  class  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  But  it  is  a  larger  one  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
same  causes  which  produce  the  residuum  of  failure  in  other  departments 
of  industry ;  and  though  it  is  diminishing,  we  should  like  to  accelerate 
the  diminution.  Secondly,  as  the  whole  class  of  day  labourers  is  divisible 
into  those  who  get  constant  employment  and  those  who  do  not,  so  is  the 
subsection  of  those  who  do  divisible  again  into  those  who  can  live  weL1 
on  it  and  those  who  can't.  Instead  of  a  labourer,  with  three  children  at 
home  between  the  age  of  leaving  school  and  going  to  service,  and  a 
strong,  middle-aged  wife,  not  likely  to  increase  his  family,  take  the  case 
of  one  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  after  marriage,  with  three  or  four  chil- 
dren all  too  young  to  go  to  work,  and  a  wife  who  at  the  best  of  times  can 
with  difficulty  leave  her  cottage,  and  who  is  periodically  in  delicate 
health.  With  the  same  wages,  what  a  difference  in  the  two  results ! 
Thirdly,  although  in  our  calculation  of  agricultural  earnings  we  have 
been  obliged  to  take  things  as  they  are,  and  to  assume  as  a  matter  of 
course  the  employment  of  women  in  field  work,  no  well-wisher  to  the 
peasantry  but  must  long  for  the  day  when  their  additional  earnings  can 
be  dispensed  with.  Some  agricultural  work  is  injurious  to  all  women. 
All  agricultural  work  is  injurious  to  some  women.  And  on  the  whole  w 
ought  not  to  bo  satisfied  with  less  than  its  total  abolition. 

Having  thus  set  before  our  readers  as  clearly  as  we  can  the  existing  con  - 
dition  of  the  labourer,  and  dispelled  some  of  the  mists  in  which  ignorance 
and  prejudice  have  enveloped  it,  we  have  now  to  ask  them  to  accompany 
us  while  we  consider  how  it  can  be  improved.  And  of  the  two  principal 
means  by  which  that  end  may  be  effected,  namely,  increased  wages  and 
increased  facilities  for  obtaining  land,  the  former  has  naturally  to  be  con- 
sidered first.  How,  then,  is  this  to  be  accomplished  ?  Is  it  to  come  out 
of  the  farmer,  is  it  to  come  out  of  the  landlord,  or  is  it  to  come  out  of 
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the  soil?  The  naked  demand  of  the  agricultural  Unionists  for  an 
advance  of  wages  tantamount  to  five  and  twenty  per  cent.,  other  things 
remaining  as  they  are,  could  never  be  conceded.  In  other  words  it  seems 
to  be  generally  admitted  that  the  farmers  could  not  pay  this  amount  out 
of  their  own  pockets :  that  is,  that  their  gains  are  not  so  much  in  excess 
of  what  they  ought  to  be,  as  to  make  it  proper  to  correct^  the  dis- 
proportion between  the  profits  of  labour  and  capital  by  taxing  them. 
This  we  say  appears  to  be  admitted  even  by  those  who  are  no  friends  to 
the  bucolic  interest.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  contest  the  point,  since  a 
different  solution  of  the  problem  seems  already  to  be  agreed  upon.  Still, 
we  cannot  help  remarking  that  if  we  take  the  three  classes  into  which  the 
landed  interest  is  divided — the  landlord,  the  farmer,  and  the  labourer — the 
improvement  in  the  position  of  the  farmer  which  has  taken  place  within 
the  last  fifty  years  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  improvement  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  position  of  the  other  two.  By  the  word  farmer  we 
mean  exclusively  the  normal  tenant  farmer:  neither  the  gentleman 
farmer,  so  called  because  he  farms  his  own  land,  who  would  formerly 
have  been  called  a  yeoman,  nor  the  gentleman  farmer,  so  called  because 
he  is  a  gentleman,  who  formerly  would  not  have  farmed.  As  a  type  of 
the  man  we  mean,  we  would  take  Mr.  Poyser,  in  the  novel  of  Adam 
Bede,  as  truthful  a  portraiture  of  English  rural  manners  in  the 
beginning  of  the  century  as  if  it  had  been  drawn  from  a  Blue  Book. 
Compare  the  difference  which  existed  between  Mr.  Poyser  and  his  la- 
bourers, and  Mr.  Poyser  and  his  landlord.  The  farmer  and  his  men 
belonged  essentially  to  the  same  class  :  they  lived  together,  ate  together, 
and  lodged  together.  There  was  no  impassable  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  two  :  they  were  all  knit  together  in  a  kind  of  village  fellowship  ; 
and  under  these  conditions  it  was  impossible  that  any  feeling  of  class 
jealousy  should  arise  among  the  poor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gulf 
between  the  farmer  and  the  squire  was  so  great  that  it  never  occurred  to 
the  former  to  chafe  at  the  impossibility  of  passing  it,  any  more  than 
a  sane  man  chafes  at  being  unable  to  leap  across  the  Thames.  In 
the  one  case  jealousy  was  impossible,  because  the  two  classes  were  so 
close  together ;  in  the  other,  because  they  were  so  wide  apart.  Now, 
however,  the  farmer  has  emerged  from  this  position,  and  left  his  men 
far  behind  him.  He  has  immeasurably  increased  the  distance  between 
himself  and  the  peasant,  and  has  sensibly  diminished  the  distance  between 
himself  and  the  squire.  That  this  is  any  proof  that  he  has  contrived  to 
appropriate  to  himself  an  undue  share  of  the  produce  of  the  land  we 
do  not  assert,  and  others  strenuously  deny.  But  we  have,  little  doubt 
that  it  is  one  source  of  the  discontent  with  which  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  labouring  poor  regard  their  own  position  in  the  scale.  A 
letter  in  The  Times  of  Nov.  25,  by  the  "  Son  of  a  Wiltshire  Labourer," 
strongly  confirms  this  view.  Nor  was  the  answer  to  it,  attempted  in 
a  leading  article  of  the  same  day,  at  all  to  the  purpose.  ."Both  the 
class  of  tenant  farmer  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  are  greatly  improved 
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by  the  introduction  of  men  bringing  capital  to  the  business,  and  also 
the  habits  and  manners  of  educated  society.  A  man  of  some  income 
takes  a  farm  in  order  to  increase  that  income,  and  to  find  at  once 
occupation  and  amusement."  But  these  are  not  the  men  to  whom 
the  letter-writer  was  referring  when  he  spoke  of  their  governesses, 
their  pianos,  and  their  hunters.  It  is  not  the  new  style  of  man  whom 
modem  farming  has  developed,  and  who  selects  it  as  an  investment 
for  his  capital  as  he  might  select  brewing  or  banking,  who  is  here  intended. 
The  labourer  would  take  little  notice  of  men  like  these  living  in  the 
style  of  "  gentlefolks."  No — what  he  sees  are  the  sons  of  the  old- 
fashioned  race  of  farmers  who  dined  in  their  kitchens,  and  whose  wives 
took  their  own  eggs  to  market,  doing  these  things ;  men  whoso  fathers 
he  remembers  going  to  school  with  the  children  of  labourers,  playing 
with  them  on  the  village  green,  wearing  the  same  clothing,  and  eating  the 
same  food.  The  fustian  and  corduroy  of  the  farmer's  son  might  be 
stouter  and  newer ;  his  daily  portion  of  bacon  and  greens  more  plentiful ; 
he  might  have  a  shilling  to  spend  at  the  village  wake,  where  the  cowboy 
had  only  three  pence.  But  that  was  the  sum  of  his  distinction.  Hence, 
the  bitterness  with  which  the  labourer  now  sees  him,  without  the  aid 
of  either  superior  energy  or  inherited  wealth,  driving  his  smart  dog- 
cart, figuring  in  his  velvet  coat,  and  hears  of  him  regaling  his  friends 
on  turbot,  claret,  and  champagne. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  it  seems  to  bo  taken  for  granted 
that  the  farmer  can  not,  will  not,  or  ought  not  to  bo  required  to  make 
good  what  is  wanted  out  of  his  own  pocket.  The  first  thing  that 
'  would  occur,  we  are  told,  were  the  demand  granted,  would  be  that 
the  labourer  would  suddenly  find  his  relations  with  the  farmer  placed  on 
an  entirely  new  footing.  From  having  been  only  partly,  they  would 
become  exclusively,  commercial.  Payment  for  results,  in  its  narrowest 
sense,  would  then  be  the  order  of  the  day.  The  farmer,  then,  could  never 
afford  to  "  make  work  "  for  his  men  in  the  dull  season,  as  he  constantly 
does  now,  rather  than  turn  them  away.  Ho  would  buy  his  labour 
according  to  the  demand  for  it,  and  could  not  afford  to  keep  a  stock  on 
hand  lying  idle.  The  benefit  to  the  labourer  of  a  change  effected  on 
these  terms  is  problematical.  Supposing  he  lost  eight  weeks  out  of  the 
fifty-two.  Sixteen  shillings  for  forty- four  weeks  would  be  35/.,  and  12*. 
a  week  for  fifty-two  weeks  would  be  8 II.  So  far,  he  would  be  a  gainer  of 
41.  But  it  is  questionable  whether  he  would  not  lose  as  much  as  that  in 
other  ways.  It  is  not,  of  course,  all  at  once  that  relations  of  long  growth 
between  master  and  servant  are  destroyed.  We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that 
for  many  years  after  such  a  rise  in  wages  had  been  granted  a  dinner  the 
less  would  be  sent  out  to  a  sick  wife  or  a  pint  of  milk  the  less  to  a  family 
of  children.  God  forbid  we  should  be  supposed  to  mean  that  a  system  of 
retaliation  would  bo  adopted.  But  insensibly,  the  old  relations  would 
die  out.  You  cannot  keep  the  new  wine  of  political  economy  in  the  old 
bottles  of  feudal  kindness.  In  saving  this,  \ve  can  say  sincerely  that  we 
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are  not  even  suggesting  any  comparison  between  the  merits  of  the  two. 
We  merely  state  what  we  believe  to  be  a  fact.  It  may  be  much  better 
that  the  value  received  by  the  farmer  in  the  shape  of  work  should  be 
repaid  by  him  exclusively  in  the  shape  of  money.  It  may  be  that  pay- 
ments both  in  kind  and  in  kindness  are  equally  a  mistake.  We  only  tell 
the  agricultural  labourers  they  cannot  have  their  cake  and  eat  it.  This, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  is  exactly  what  they  don't  see.  Take  cottage 
rent  for  instance.  Where  cottages  are  not  given  free  instead  of  money 
they  are  always  let  at  greatly  below  their  real  value.  A  rise  in  wages, 
such  as  the  Unionists  demand,  would  instantly  be  followed  by  a  rise  of  80 
per  cent,  in  cottage  rents.  Those  "  perquisites  "  which  are  avowedly 
given  in  lieu  of  wages,  would  not,  we  suppose,  be  affected  by  such  a  rise. 
It  might  however  cause  the  whole  system  to  be  reconsidered,  and  finally 
abolished  :  and  that  we  own  is  a  result  by  no  means  to  be  deprecated. 

If  the  farmer,  then,  is  not  to  be  tapped  for  the  requisite  supply  of  coin, 
is  it  to  be  the  landlord  ?    Is  the  object  in  view  to  be  effected  by  a  gene- 
ral reduction  of  rents  ?     We  understand  that  such  a  project  is  already  en- 
tertained among  the  landed  proprietors.     A  reduction  of  15  per  cent, 
is  talked  of  at  the  Farmers'  Club.     And  there  is  much  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  this  way  of  dealing  with  the  question.      It  would,  for  instance, 
solve  the  difficulty  not  only  with  no  shock  to  our  existing  rural  system, 
but  by    means    eminently   calculated    to    strengthen    and    prolong    it. 
Unless,   however,  it   can    be    shown    that    land    in    England    is    now 
generally    let    at    a  higher  rate  than   its  real  value,  we   are  doubtful 
how  far  the  expedient  in  question  would  succeed.     On  the  supposition 
that  it  is  so  let,  cadit  qucestio,  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.    In  that  case, 
a   reduction  of  rent  becomes,  of  course,   the  obvious  remedy   for   the 
wrong.   But  if  not — if  the  landowner  is  only  receiving  a  fair  return  for  his 
capital,  then  to  lower  rents  in  order  that  the  agricultural  labourer  may  be 
better  paid  is  only  another  form  of  charity ;  nor  would  it,  at  the  same 
time,  supply  that  inducement  to  the  farmer  to  invest  additional  capital  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  which  it  is  presumable  that  a  different  corrective 
might  afford.     For  our  own  parts  we  should  be  very  glad  indeed  to  see  the 
question  settled  by  so  simple  an  expedient  as  the  general  reduction  of  rents. 
The  landed  gentry  would  be  gainers  by  the  loss.    But  it  is  said  that  there  is 
a  third  alternative  by  which  the  desired  result  may  be  obtained,  without 
either  violating  the  laws   of  political  economy   on   the   one   hand,  or 
weakening  the  old  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant  on  the  other :  we 
mean   a  measure   of  English  tenant  right,   by  which  every  out-going 
tenant  should  be  secured  a  reasonable  compensation  for  "  unexhausted 
improvements."     But  we  must  reserve  this  question  for  consideration  i^ 
a  future  article. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A   SELF-MADE   MAN. 

UCH  an  introduction  to  the 
world  was  of  course  far  too 
striking  to  leave  no  impres- 
sion on  the  child  who  was 
thus,  as  a  sort  of  tag  to 
a  few  yards  of  lace,  thrown 
among  the  hedges  and 
fields.  But  the  first  me- 
mory that  Dr.  Vaughan 
could  recognise  as  part  of 
his  proper  "I"  was  of  a 
much  more  prosaic  kind. 
It  was  of  himself  as  he 
sat  among  his  companions 
on  a  workhouse  form,  with 
a  slate  for  ever  in  his  hands 
and  a  ready  cane  for  ever 
about  his  ears.  Some  men 
would  have  been  ashamed  of  such  an  origin  :  Harold  Vaughan  was  proud 
of  it,  and  well  he  might  be.  He  was  one  of  those  fortunate  mortals  who 
set  out  in  life  unweighted  even  by  the  burden  of  the  traditional  half- 
crown  which  always  makes  everybody's  fortune. 

But  he  was  unluckily  weighted  with  something  else  that,  in  the  race  of 
life,  though  it  may  aid  at  first,  is  likely  to  make  itself  felt  uncomfortably 
in  the  long  run. 

When  Harold  Vaughan  was  first  promoted  to  the  enjoyment  of  public 
charity  he  was  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  herd  neither  by  dress 
nor  appearance.  Both  were  as  forlorn  as  the  most  enthusiastic  of  experi- 
mental philanthropists  could  desire.  He  had  been  caught  on  the  frontiers 
of  a  farmyard,  sleeping  on  a  manure  heap — half-starved,  wholly  ragged, 
and,  though  fully  six  years  old,  scarcely  able  to  speak  half-a-dozen  words 
of  his  mother  tongue.  The  vocabulary  of  the  shires  is  neither  copious 
nor  elegant :  but  he  was  laughed  at  by  his  schoolfellows  for  asking  for 
Mandro  when  he  meant  bread  and  for  Pan  when  he  meant  water.  These 
eccentricities  however  died  away  with  the  brown  tan  that  had  come  from 
wandering  in  the  open  air.  Strange  to  say,  for  a  little  hedge-sparrow, 
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he  did  not  take  to  his  cage  unkindly.  He  was  very  quiet,  and  gave  the 
school-master  unwonted  astonishment  by  taking  a  positive  pleasure  in 
learning  to  read.  The  workhouse  was  not  a  palace,  but  it  was  a  palace 
to  him,°and  from  the  manner  in  which  he  took  his  inevitable  doses  of 
the  cane,  he  seemed  to  consider  corporal  punishment  a  necessary  part  of 
the  natural  order  of  things.  Of  course  due  enquiries  were  made  as  to 
what  parish  ought  to  bear  the  expense  of  his  board  and  lodging,  but  they 
were  in  vain,  and  so  he  remained  in  the  poor-house  of  Barnfield,  which 
to  him  stood  for  father,  mother,  godfather,  and  all  his  relations  and 

friends. 

At  last it  was  under  the  old  regime — the  time  came  for  him  to  bo 

bound  apprentice ;  and,  as  fate  willed  it,  he  put  on  the  many-buttoned 
uniform  of  the  parish  Doctor.  And  now  a  new  world  opened  itself  to  his 
mental  eyes.  The  twig  was  bent  by  chance,  but  the  tree  was  inclined  by 
nature.  Three  times  was  he  on  the  point  of  being  turned  away  for 
making  surreptitious  and  poisonous  mixtures  of  his  own  in  the  dispensary, 
without  reference  to  the  pharmacopoeia  :  once  that  formidable  volume  itself 
was  missing,  and  was  at  last  discovered  by  chance  in  a  hay-loft.  In  fact, 
the  New  Boy  developed  a  most  unexpected  talent  for  mischief.  He  dog's- 
eared  all  his  master's  books,  and  performed  operations  with  his  pocket-knife 
on  every  village  boy  \vhom  he  could  bribe  to  undergo  them. 

Such  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  science  was  destined  to  meet  with 
its  reward,  beyond  an  occasional  fifty  pounds'  worth  of  hidings. 

One  day  the  young  amateur,  now  about  seventeen  years  old,  and 
employed  by  the  Doctor,  to  whom  he  had  made  himself  useful  as  well  as 
troublesome,  to  help  in  the  dispensary,  had  the  good  luck  to  come  across 
the  only  son  and  hope  of  the  Earl  of  Lisburn,  the  great  man  of  the 
county,  who  had  contrived  to  incur  the  usual  result  of  carrying  his  gun 
at  full  cock  through  a  bramble  hedge.  The  young  gentleman  was  lying  on 
the  ground  in  a  fainting  condition,  and  it  was  clear  that  internal  haemorr- 
hage had  set  in.  Without  losing  a  moment,  the  Doctor's  lad  did  all  that 
could  be  done  :  and  when  the  Doctor  himself  arrived,  the  Earl  learned 
that  he  owed  his  son's  life  to  the  skill  and  presence  of  mind  of 
Harold  Vaughan.  He  had  been  called  "  Harold  "  because  it  was,  according 
to  the  custom  of  Barnfield,  the  turn  of  that  English  sovereign  to  stand 
godfather.  The  last  en/ant  trouve  had  been  Edward :  the  next  would  be 
William.  He  was  Vaughan,  because  it  was  the  turn  of  the  letter  V,  and 
no  one  of  that  name  lived  in  Barnfield. 

The  Earl's  heart  was  set  on  his  son,  and  he  was  a  grateful  and 
generous  nobleman  besides.  So,  having  found  from  conversation  that 
Harold  was  likely  to  do  him  credit,  he  sent  him  at  his  own  expense  to 
Guy's,  and  gave  him  allowance  sufficient  to  keep  him  till  he  could  find  an 
independent  footing  or  make  one. 

It  is  of  course  to  his  everlasting  discredit  in  all  rightly  constituted 
eyes,  but  the  truth  must  be  told  :  he  made  no  disreputable  acquaintances, 
and  he  sowed  no  wild  oats.  He  lived  in  an  attic,  never  missed  a  lecture, 
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and  spent  his  few  hours  of  leisure  in  remedying  tho  deficiencies  of  his 
education.  Indeed,  he  had  a  passion  for  books,  dating  from  his  first  sight 
of  a  primer.  The  natural  result  was  that,  when  he  finished  his  course 
and  was  duly  qualified  to  kill  or  cure  his  fellow  men,  he  had  made  no 
acquaintance  likely  to  be  of  the  least  use  to  him,  he  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  world,  he  had  lost  half  his  animal  spirits,  and,  having  already  attained 
an  apparently  impossible  rung  of  the  social  ladder,  seemed  likely  to  have 
shelved  himself  on  it  for  over.  The  Earl  of  Lisburn  was  dead.  Luckily 
for  Harold  Yaughan  he  had  saved  sufficient  from  his  allowance,  aided 
by  such  stipends  from  the  hospital  as  fell  in  his  way,  to  keep  nimself 
for  a  year  or  two.  So,  without  friends,  or  patrons,  or  means,  he  went 
to  St.  Bavons,  where  somebody  had  advised  him  to  go.  One  place  was 
as  good  or  as  bad  as  another ;  and  why  should  he  not  set  up  at  St.  Ba- 
vons, as  well  as  elsewhere  ?  He  was  unwilling  to  become  any  man's 
assistant,  for,  pauper  as  he  had  been,  he  was  independent — that,  aided 
by  love  of  books,  was  the  weight  likely  to  pull  him  down.  Such  qualities 
are  good  to  push  a  man  quickly  into  the  front  rank  of  the  parade  of  life, 
but  are  not  of  much  service  when  the  melee  really  begins. 

As  no  one  at  St.  Bavons  need  have  known  anything  of  the  new 
doctor's  antecedents,  it  was  a  piece  of  weakness  on  his  part  to  make 
no  secret  of  them.  This,  also,  did  not  better  his  prospects  ;  and  it 
was  an  event  in  the  history  of  the  house  at  which  he  lodged  when, 
about  a  year  after  his  arrival,  a  messenger  rung  loudly  at  the  bell  and 
asked  for  Doctor  Vaughan.  Miss  Brandt,  the  Dutch  merchant's  daughter, 
had  fallen  from  her  high  easel  and  broken  her  back,  or  her  neck,  or  her 
leg ;  all  the  nearest  doctors  were  out  on  their  rounds ;  Doctor  Vaughan 
must  come  instantly,  whether  he  was  at  home  or  no. 

Of  course  Doctor  Vaughan  went  instantly,  and  so  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  first  lady  with  whom  he  had  ever  exchanged  six  words.  She 
was  his  only  patient  of  any  consequence,  so  he  was  able  to  bestow  upon 
her  a  very  sufficient  amount  of  time — a  proceeding  proper  on  the  part  of 
a  young  physician  who  wanted  fees  very  badly  and  had  to  make  his  way 
in  the  world. 

Dr.  Vaughan  was  not  a  lady's  doctor,  but  he  was  a  gentleman.  I  am 
not  inclined  to  lay  much  stress  upon  the  evidence  of  the  lace  or  coral, 
especially  as  theories  about  the  effect  of  blood  are  gone  out  of  fashion. 
The  Doctor  himself,  in  all  cases  where  a  man  seemed  out  of  keeping  with 
his  circumstances  or  training,  used  to  account  for  a  great  deal  by  referring 
all  difficulties  to  special  convolutions  of  the  brain ;  and  no  doubt  his 
theory  is  as  good  as  any  other. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CONFESSION. 

WHEN  the  Doctor  left  her,  after  a  rather  long  visit,  considered  from  a 
professional  point  of  view,  Claudia  Brandt  threw  herself  back  on  tfce  sofa, 
let  her  arm  fall  towards  the  ground,  and  her  eyes  travel  to  the  ceiling 
as  if  in  search  of  the  cobweb  of  a  reverie.  At  last  she  roused  herself 
with  a  start,  rung  a  hand-bell  that  was  placed  within  convenient  reach  of 
her  hand,  and  asked  the  maid-servant  who  answered  it,  "  Martha,  is  my 
father  come  in?" 

"  Yes,  miss  ;  five  minutes  ago." 

"  Since  Dr.  Vaughan  left  ?  " 

"  La,  miss,  Dr.  Vaughan  went  an  hour  ago." 

"  So  long  ?     Please  tell  my  father  I  want  to  see  him,  if  he  is  not 

busy." 

She  went  to  her  smaller  easel,  and  began  to  play  over  it  with  a  brush, 
while  she  hummed  a  scrap  of  some  tune.  Her  face  had  a  new  and  quite 
unusual  glow  on  it,  but  there  was  an  anxious  cloud  on  her  brow,  as 
though  it  were  April  in  her  mind,  and  the  rain  was  likely  to  win. 

She  was  thus  occupied  when  an  elderly  gentleman  entered,  not  like 
her,  but  not  more  unlike  than  a  father  and  daughter  may  well  be.  He 
also  was  tall  and  strongly  made,  but  was  spare  of  flesh  and  stooped  a 
little  in  the  shoulders.  His  features  were  regular  but  rather  worn ;  his 
eyes  small  and  dull ;  he  was  almost  bald,  and  his  face,  on  which  he 
wore  only  a  pair  of  small  grey  whiskers,  was  beginning  to  whiten  with 
age.  He  was  carefully  dressed  in  dark  clothes,  on  which  "  respectability" 
was  written  in  the  plainest  commercial  hand.  He  must  have  been 
handsome  in  his  youth,  and  was  good-looking  still,  though  not  well  pre- 
served ;  and  what  expression  he  had  was  not  unpleasing,  if  a  little  hard. 

He  came  up  to  his  daughter,  laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  and, 
placing  a  pair  of  gold-rimmed  glasses  on  his  nose,  leaned  forward  to 
examine  the  drawing. 

"  Well,  and  how  are  you  to-day,  my  dear  ?  "  he  asked  in  a  more 
foreign  accent  than  hers.  "  So  you  have  seen  your  doctor,  eh  ?  And  what 
does  he  say  ?  " 

She  drew  the  hand  he  had  laid  on  her  shoulder  round  her  neck  and 
looked  up  at  him.  His  voice  and  her  eyes  showed  clearly  enough  that 
there  was  no  want  of  confidence  between  these  two. 

"  Papa,"  she  said,  "  I  want  to  tell  you  something." 

"  What — no  more  ill  news,  I  hope  ?  "  he  asked  with  a  slight  start  that 
she  felt  in  his  arm. 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter,  papa  ?  Has*  there  been  any  ill  news  ? 
Have  you  heard  of  the  Claudia  ?  " 

He  kissed  her  on  the  forehead. 
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"  Nothing  at  all ;  I  was  not  thinking  of  the  Claudia ;  but  I  have  been 
a  little  worried,  that  is  all." 

"Poor  papa!  Here,  come  and  sit  down  by  me;  tell  me  what  has 
worried  you.  I  feel  quite  ashamed  of  myself,  sitting  here  like  a  princess 
in  a  fairy  tale,  and  letting  you  work  and  slave.  I  shall  have  to  go  into 
the  counting-house  when  I  get  well,  and  get  you  to  break  your  leg  and  be 
lazy.  Is  it  anything  I  can  understand  ?  " 

"  You  know  my  second  cashier,  Luke  Goldrick  ?  " 

"  That  tawny  young  man  with  the  eyes  ?  " 

"  That's  the  man.  He  has  been  away  nearly  half  a  year  at 
Rotterdam,  on  law  business." 

"  Of  yours?" 

i*  Of  course.  I  always  send  him  there  whenever  there  is  occasion, 
and  I  should  think  he's  been  there  a  dozen  times.  He  isn't  a  young  man 
in  whom  I  ever  put  much  trust — he  was  much  too  fond  of  pleasure ;  but 
he  was  clever  at  languages,  and  didn't  make  so  many  blunders  as  the  good 
boys  do  when  there's  nobody  to  overlook  them." 

«  Well  ?  " 

"  He  had  to  write  to  me  by  every  post  from  Rotterdam,  and  he  never 
missed  oftener  than  I  expected.  I  last  heard  from  him  on  Friday,  three 
days  ago.  And  to-day — look  here." 

He  gave  her  a  letter,  written  on  foreign  paper,  which  she  read  as 
follows : — 

"M.  ADOLF  BRANDT, — HONOURED  SIR, — 

11  The  Siren  is  arrived  to-day  and  is  unloading.  We  fear,  however, 
cargo  is  much  damaged.  Shall  wait  your  instructions  and  keep  bulk  in 
bond.  We  think  right  to  inform  you  that  M.  Goldrick  has  not  been 
heard  of  since  he  left  this  place  four  months  since,  either  by  us  or  at  his 
hotel,  where  we  enquired.  This  has  now  put  us  in  much  embarrassment, 
pending  the  claim  on  the  Lapwing.  It  is  right  to  add  M.  Goldrick  has 
not  settled  with  the  hotel. 

"  Yours  obediently  (for  Van  Noorden  &  Co.), 

"  J.  VAN  NOORDEN." 

"  So  you  see,  Claudia,  Goldrick  has  been  writing  letters  to  me  from 
Rotterdam  about  recent  business  while  he  was  not  there.  His  last  letter 
was  dated  on  Wednesday,  and  spoke  of  the  arrival  of  a  ship  that  Van 
Noorden's  letter  now  tells  me  did  not  really  arrive  till  four  days  later." 

"  You  think  there  is  something  wrong  ?  " 

"  That  is  the  strange  part  of  it.  Goldrick  had  no  money  to  receive 
for  me,  he  had  next  to  none  in  his  hands — only  enough  to  pay  his  ex- 
penses— and  his  accounts  are  all  in  order ;  indeed,  they  could  not  well 
be  otherwise,  as  he  is  so  much  away." 

"  Then  you  think— 

12—2 
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"  That  something  must  have  happened  to  him.  He  was  wild  enough 
to  get  into  any  sort  of  bad  company.  There  was  a  case  in  to-day's  Times 
of  a  young  man  being  decoyed  down  a  by-street  in  London,  at  least  it  is 
supposed  so ;  at  all  events  his  body  was  found  in  the  Thames,  with  his 
pockets  empty  and  his  watch  and  chain  gone." 

"  Papa  !  how  horrible  !     What  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  must  send  over  to  Rotterdam  and  set  the  police  to  enquire.  But 
then — how  to  account  for  his  letters  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  he  is  on  his  way  home  ?  " 

"  Then  how  can  he  have  written  ?  And  his  sending  false  news,  too. 
It  looks  very  much  as  though  there  were  something  behind  that  I  cannot 
conjecture.  And  then  there  is  his  mother." 

"  Has  he  a  mother  ?  " 

"Yes,  she  lives  near  the  river,  on  Old  Wharf- Side,  and  was  house- 
keeper to  old  Squire  Maynard  of  Marshmcad  ;  there's  something  strange 
about  her,  I  believe,  but  I  don't  know  what." 

"  Poor  woman  !  Shall  you  let  her  know  ?  Don't  you  think  it  would 
be  better  to  wait  till  we  find  out  all  about  it  ?  " 

11  I'm  afraid  she  must  be  looked  after,  dear.  He  may  have  written  to 
his  mother — she  may  be  able  to  clear  up  something." 

"  Then,  papa,  will  you  do  me  a  favour  ?  " 

"What  is  it?" 

"  Just  think  how  terrible  the  news  will  be,  if  she  knows  nothing  more 
than  you  !  Who  shall  you  send  ?  " 

"  It  is  difficult  to  know.  She  ought  not  to  be  put  on  her  guard.  If  I 
went  it  would  put  her  on  her  guard,  and  besides,  I  have  an  appointment 
at  Lessmouth.  One  of  the  clerks  must  go,  I  suppose." 

"  Who  are  all  stupid — you  said  so  yourself,  you  know." 

"  But  somebody  must  go — and  I  don't  want  to  go  to  the  police  here 
without  knowing  something  more." 

"  Then  why  not  send  me  ?  " 

"You?" 

"  Why  not  ?  I  am  perfectly  tired  of  doing  nothing — I  am  quite  well 
now,  and  why  should  I  not  drive  for  once  into  the  town  ?  " 

"  If  you  like,  why — but " 

"  There,  that  is  enough.  I'll  go  to-day.  But  now,  papa— won't  you 
listen  to  me  ?" 

"Ah,  I  forgot.  Yes — you  said  something  had  happened.  What 
is  it?" 

"  I  know  you  will  not  be  angry — that  you  never  are  with  me.  But 
promise  me  not  to  be  angry  with  him." 

He  was  struck  by  something  in  her  tone  that  presaged  something  more 
than  the  ordinary  confessions  of  a  spoiled  girl.  It  was'new  for  her  to  ask 
him  not  to  be  angry ;  what  coul-.l  she  do  to  anger  him  to  whom,  as  her 
last  request  had  shown,  her  caprioo  was  law  ? 

"  I  have  seen  Dr.  Vaughan  to-day." 
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"  Ho  does  not  say  you  are  worse — that  he  has  mistaken  the  treat- 
ment ?  " 

"  He — I  do  not  think  he  meant  to  when  he  came.  He — asked  me  to 
marry  him." 

"Good  God,  Claudia!" 

She  was  silent.  Now  that  the  words  were  off  her  tongue,  the  cloud 
was  off  her  brow. 

"  Do  you  mean — I  never  heard  of  such  impudence  !  A  penniless 
doctor — a  man  without  a  name — to  take  such  an  advantage — 

"  Papa,  did  you  not  promise  me  not  to  bo  angry  ?  " 

"  Angry  ?  I  am  much  more  inclined  to  laugh  than  be  angry.  But 
you  are  quite  right  to  tell  me.  If  yon  had  been  any  other  girl,  I  should 
have  thought— but  what's  the  matter,  Claudia  ?  The  beggarly  scoundrel ! 
What  did  you  say  to  him  ?  " 

"I  said" — and  she  raised  her  face  slowly— "  I  said— it  was  im- 
possible." 

"That  all?" 

"  And  I  said  that — he  must  see  you." 

"  See  me  ?     Send  in  his  bill,  you  mean." 

"  Oh,  papa,  I  told  him  it  cannot  be  !  "  she  cried  out,  throwing  both 
her  arms  round  him.  "  But  it  made  me  so  happy,  I  cannot  tell  you  how. 
How  can  one  help  what  one  feels  ?  Think  how  long  I  have  known  him, 
three  whole  months,  and  he  has  been  so  good  and  kind.  I  am  sure  he 
did  not  think  he  was  doing  wrong — I  don't  think  so,  and  you  would  not, 
if  you  knew  him  like  I  do.  He  is  proud  ;  it  is  his  great  fault ;  he  would 
ask  a  queen  to  marry  him  if  he  loved  her,  without  thinking  she  was  rich 
and  great  and  he  was  poor.  Do  you  think  a  girl  can't  tell  by  instinct 
when  a  man  is  true  ?  " 

"Good  God,  what  a  fool  I  have  been  !  You  do  not  mean  you  have 
let  this — well,  this  fellow,  make  you  forget  yourself?  It  only  wanted  this 
— this  is  the  worst  of  all." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  papa  ?  I  have  not  done  wrong.  Did  I  ever 
disobey  you  ?  Do  you  think  I  would  disobey  you  now  ?  " 

"  You  mean  that  you  would  marry  him  ?  " 

He  rose,  and  walked  impatiently  about  the  room. 

"  Never,  against  your  will.     But — don't  you  trust  me  ?  " 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  he  has  done  this  without  encouragement  ?  " 

"  We  had  become  very  dear  friends,  long  ago.  He  was  so  different 
from  all  the  people  we  know  ;  I  could  talk  to  him  as  I  can  talk  to  no  one 
but  you." 

"I  see.  I  am  glad,  however,  you  see  it  is  impossible.  But  what  in 
the  world  is  to  be  done  ?  I  did  think  I  could  have  trusted  you ;  but  I 
suppose  there  is  no  one  in  the  world  to  be  trusted  ;  no,  not  one." 

"  But  is  it  so  impossible  ?  Think,  papa.  If  it  would  make  us  all  so 
happy  I" 

"  He  has  not  a  penny  in  the  world." 
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"  But  he  is  clever  ;  he  will  become  rich  enough  in  time."^ 
"  A  man  born  and  bred  no  one  knows  how  or  where— 
«  Does  he  not  then  deserve  to  be  proud'?     Have  you  not  said  a  thou- 
sand times  that  no  man  is  weU  made  who  is  not  self-made  ?  " 

"Who    spends    his  nights   in   drinking    and  heaven  knows   what 

besides " 

"  It  is  not  true  !  "  she  broke  in,  passionately. 

"  Who  takes  advantage  of  a  sick  room  to  make  love  to  a  young  girl, 
ignorant  of  the  world ;  who  hunts  an  heiress  ;  who— 

"  Who  has  cured  me." 

Her  father  almost  groaned  aloud.  He  had  certainly  enough  to  worry 
him— a  missing  ship,  a  defaulting  cashier,  and  a  daughter  eager  to  throw 
herself  into  the  arms  of  an  adventurer.  But  the  last  argument  went  to 
his  heart. 

"  What  is  this — is  he  coming  to  see  me  ?  " 

"  I  told  him  any  time  after  seven." 

He  took  her  hand  and  kissed  her. 

"It  is  impossible— quite  impossible,"  he  said.  "But  I  am  not 
angry  with  you.  Put  it  out  of  your  head,  and  we  will  never  speak  of  it 
again." 

«  But — you  will  see  him,  will  not  you  ?  " 

Her  question,  however,  was  not  answered,  for  her  father  had  left  the 
room.  She  returned  to  her  couch,  and,  throwing  herself  down  on  it, 
buried  her  face  in  the  pillow. 

But  she  soon  sat  up  again,  and  almost  smiled. 

"  Ah,  I  know  you  better  than  that,  Harold — don't  I  ?  Never  mind 
— papa  has  spent  too  many  years  in  making  me  happy  to  begin  to  make 
me  unhappy  now.  Seven  o'clock  will  soon  be  here." 


CHAPTER  VI. 
A  VOICE — AND  SOMETHING  MORE. 

DR.  VAUGHAN  walked  away  from  Mr.  Brandt's  door,  feeling  as  if  a 
veil  had  suddenly  been  torn  away  from  between  him  and  all  things,  and 
as  though  he  must  henceforth  regard  himself  and  all  the  outer  world  with 
other  eyes. 

That  he  should  immediately  realise  his  own  position  was,  of  course, 
impossible.  No  man  is  in  the  habit  of  regarding  .himself  as  the  world 
regards  him,  and  .least  of  all  Dr.  Yaughan.  Of  course  he  knew  that  he 
was  poor,  in  comparison  with  many,  but  he  had  known  absolute  poverty, 
and  life  had  hitherto  meant  to  him  an  illimitable  ladder  of  ascent,  half  of 
which  he  had  already  climbed  :  and  with  two  such  wings  to  aid  him  as  love 
and  ambition,  why  should  he  not  reach  the  summit  as  well  as  other  men  ? 
He  was  rich  in  the  future :  Miss  Brandt  happened  to  be  rich  in  the  pre- 
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sent :  so  that  both  were  rich,  and  the  only  difference  between  them  was 
therefore  only  an  arbitrary  verbal  distinction  of  tenses.  It  did  not  occur 
to  him  to  call  himself  an  adventurer :  as  a  member  of  a  learned  profession, 
he  was  the  social  superior  even  of  a  wholesale  tradesman,  and  he  would 
have  been  the  last  to  admit  the  personal  superiority  even  of  a  peer  over 
Harold  Vaughan.  He  had  risen  from  the  ranks,  be  it  remembered,  and 
had  as  yet  never  mixed  with  the  world,  so  that  Miss  Brandt  could 
scarcely  fail  to  judge  him  rightly  when  she  spoke  of  his  independence  and 
pride.  To  do  him  justice,  no  thought  of  presumption  had  entered  his 
mind.  Besides,  though  it  may  be  a  highly  improper  proceeding  for  a 
medical  man  to  make  love  to  a  patient,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  his 
falling  in  love  with  her ;  and  when  that  happens,  love,  if  it  is  of  the 
honest  sort  that  will  out,  is  apt  to  leave  rules  of  etiquette  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  If  the  patient  herself  had  accepted  the  course  of  things, 
human  nature  was  likely  to  be  more  than  a  match  for  the  restraint  even 
of  such  an  alphabetical  combination  as  M.D. 

In  short,  however  much  Miss  Claudia  may  have  been  to  blame,  Harold 
Vaughan  was  to  be  taken  to  task,  not  for  what  he  had  done,  but  for  what 
he  had  not  done,  and  everybody  knows  how  easy  are  sins  of  omission  and 
how  one  leads  on  to  another  before  the  criminal  is  aware  that  the  facilis 
descensus  has  begun.  He  did  not  cease  to  attend  Miss  Claudia  as  soon  as 
he  felt  that  her  society  was  pleasant  to  him  and  his  to  her.  He  did  not 
think  about  it  at  all.  He  did  not  realise  the  difference  of  position  between 
them :  not  meeting  her  in  society,  but  always  alone,  there  was  nothing  to 
call  his  attention  to  it.  He  did  not  think  of  results  :  sufficient  unto  the 
day  was  the  work  thereof,  and  that  was  to  cure  a  broken  limb.  And — 
which  was  scarcely  his  own  fault — he  did  not  see  anybody  or  do  anything 
likely  to  distract  his  attention  from  his  one  patient.  Even  his  medical 
reading  naturally  turned  to  broken  limbs,  so  that  Claudia  Brandt  had  a 
better  right  to  come  between  him  and  his  books  than  is  justifiable  in  most 
cases.  It  was  his  duty  to  see  her  constantly,  and  he  did  so ;  and  as  until 
nearly  midnight  he  seldom  saw  anyone  but  her,  she  represented  to  him 
not  only  society,  but  friendship,  the  grace  of  life  generally,  and  the  object 
of  his  own.  Moreover,  he  had  never  even  dreamed  of  love  before,  for  lack 
of  opportunity  and  by  reason  of  having  something  else  to  do  ;  so  that  his 
heart  had  not  even  the  poor  safeguard  of  experience  against  the  entry  of 
the  first  comer.  Harold  Vaughan' s  was  scarcely  so  poor  a  heart  that  it 
could  remain  unoccupied  for  ever ;  and  perhaps  Claudia  Brandt  herself 
would  have  scarcely  cared  to  learn  how  much  circumstance  had  aided  her 
to  march  into  the  citadel  with  flying  colours. 

But  his  was  the  man's  nature,  and  he  felt  not  only  the  conquered, 
but  the  conqueror.  If  any  doubt  of  himself  had  entered  his-  mind  when 
he  told  Miss  Claudia  the  only  part  of  his  history  that  was  left  to  tell, 
perhaps  she,  with  her  good  sense,  would  have  caught  a  little  distrust,  and 
have  not  proved  quite  so  easy  to  win.  There  is,  however,  at  least  one 
advantage  about  frank  and  honest  eyes  :  they  may  be  blind  to  falsehood, 
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but  to  truth  they  cannot  be  ;  and  so,  on  the  whole,  they  are  less  apt  to 
be  deceived  than  they  are  often  supposed  to  be. 

Though  some  hours  had  to  pass  before  it  was  time  to  call  on  his  future 
father-in-law,  it  need  not  be  said  that  Harold  Vaughan  did  not  go  straight 
home.  He  was  enjoying  the  first  flavour  of  the  •xeitement  of  discovering 
for  the  first  time  in  eight-and-twenty  years  of  solitude  that  he  loved,  and 
that  his  love  was  returned.  He  had  entered  that  outskirt  of  Eden  in 
which  the  perfume  wafted  from  the  forbidden  orchard  is  the  ^more  ex- 
quisitely intoxicating  the  longer  it  has  been  postponed.  Solitude  was 
over  for  him  now,  and  therefore  he  required  to  be  alone,  not  that  he  might 
think,  but  that  he  might  feel.  He  was  not  likely  to  be  interrupted  in  his 
lodgings,  but  he  might  be,  and  their  atmosphere  would  be  intolerable  :  he 
was  in  sympathy  with  the  summer  day.  So  he  walked  on,  reflecting  the 
sun  in  his  heart,  not  thinking  of  fathers,  of  difficulties,  of  anything,  in 
short,  but  the  sun,  which  had  now  been  re-christened  Claudia  Brandt — 
Claudia  Yaughan.  His  unconscious  courtship  had  been  wholly  smooth 
— one  long  series  of  tete-a-tetes,  each  more  sympathetic  than  the  other, 
and  unmarred  even  by  so  much  as  causeless  jealousy.  He  had  had  his 
own  way  in  a  clear  field,  and  what  was  there  to  spoil  the  joy  of  the  present 
hour? 

So  he  still  walked  on,  without  regard  to  the  way  he  was  going,  so  long 
as  it  led  into  the  quiet  of  the  fields.  All  St.  Bavons  might  be  ill  to-day 
for  what  he  cared,  and  he  would  have  cared  as  little  had  it  been  of  any 
consequence  to  the  people  of  St.  Bavons  whether  he  cared  or  no. 

That  ancient  city  which,  in  spite  of  its  want  of  appreciation,  he  now 
loved  with  his  whole  heart — for  had  it  not  given  him  what  was  better  than 
all  the  practice  in  the  world  ? — stands  on  a  river  which  runs  into  a  larger 
river,  which  runs  into,  or  rather  gradually  becomes,  the  sea.  Soon  after 
entering  the  town,  and  before  it  develops  into  the  harbour,  it  flows  by  a 
row  of  tall  houses,  the  very  walls  of  which  are  washed  by  its  current. 
Some  of  these  are  used  as  warehouses,  others  as  small  wharves ;  but  one 
or  two  are  used  as  dwelling-houses,  in  spite  of  their  being  as  ill  adapted 
for  the  purpose  as  modern  notions  can  conceive.  They  are  black,  gloomy, 
and  out  of  repair.  The  back  windows  are  small,  and  look  down  upon  the 
river,  which  is  here  of  the  nature  and  odour  of  a  broad  sewer.  They  have 
no  front  to  speak  of  beyond  a  very  narrow,  dismal,  and  barely  accessible 
passage,  scarcely  paved,  and  bounded  on  the  opposite  side  by  a  high  brick 
wall,  a  remnant  of  the  c(ays  when  St.  Bavons  was  surrounded  by  gates 
and  ramparts.  The  cellars,  continually  half  under  water,  are  a  paradise 
of  water-rats,  and  yet  the  exterior  is  less  gloomy  than  the  rooms  within. 
Some  of  these  are  too  dilapidated  to  be  inhabitable ;  but  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  St.  Bavons  have  let  out  the  rest  as  cheap  and  unhealthy  lodg- 
ings to  the  labourers  of  the  river- side.  An  old  bridge  crosses  the  river 
at  this  ill-conditioned  suburb,  which  seems  mainly  used  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  rid  of  inconvenient  curs.  It  is  seldom  that  the  view  from  any 
of  the  back  windows  does  not  include  some  hideous  canine  carcase  among 
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other  refuse,  and  evil  stories  are  told  of  the  discovery  of  yet  more  un- 
pleasant things.  Every  waterside  town  has  its  traditional  Bridge  of  Sighs, 
almost  always  situated  where  death  by  drowning  wears  its  most  loathsome 
guise  ;  and  that  of  St.  Bavons  was  here.  In  effect,  the  Old  Wharf- Side,  as 
these  crazy,  gloomy  buildings  were  called,  had  an  evil  odour  moral  as 
well  as  physical,  and  required  no  improvement  short  of  being  swept  away. 
And  yet  it  was  picturesque  ;  far  more  so  than  the  brand  new  warehouses  of 
the  New  Quay- Side  lower  down,  overlooking  the  docks  ;  more  so  than  the 
villas  that  lined  the  green  shores  of  the  Lesse,  where  it  left  the  town 
behind — shores  that  gradually  swelled  into  red  cliffs,  which  only  required 
a  tower  or  two  to  turn  the  shallow  tidal  stream  into  a  few  furlongs  of  a 
toy  Rhine.  It  was  towards  these  cliffs  that  Harold  Vaughan  walked, 
not,  as  may  be  supposed,  in  the  direction  of  the  Old  Quay-  Side,  but  with 
the  stream  on  its  way  to  the  greater  river. 

On  he  walked,  finding  beauties  in  the  familiar  neighbourhood  that  had 
been  invisible  before,  gradually  losing  the  first  effect  of  excitement  in  the 
new  aspect  of  outward  things.  Deeper  and  deeper  he  drew  in  breaths  of 
the  spring  of  life,  that  had  waited  till  summer-time  before  it  came.  So 
much  alone  was  he  that,  as  he  got  farther  from  St.  Bavons,  it  was  long 
before  he  perceived  himself  to  be  less  and  less  alone. 

He  was  gradually  approaching  a  place  called  Lessmouth,  where  the 
two  rivers,  the  greater  and  the  smaller,  become  one.  It  was  a  quiet  spot 
enough  in  general,  but  not  always,  and  decidedly  not  now. 

Lessmouth  consists  of  three  cottages,  a  light-house,  a  coastguard 
station,  two  taverns,  and  a  pier,  all  growing  out  of  the  river  mud,  which  is 
too  plainly  visible  at  low  tide.  The  line  of  cliffs  has  already  come  to  an 
end,  and  the  whole  prospect  consists  of  a  broad  expanse  of  water,  broken 
by  sandy  shoals  and  a  rock  or  two,  and  bounded  by  swelling  Welsh  hills 
that  look  more  distant  than  they  really  are.  Down  the  broad  river,  to 
the  left,  one  can  look  almost  out  to  sea  :  up  the  river,  to  the  right,  the 
water  narrows  till  a  curve  among  the  hills  swallows  it  out  of  sight.  It  is 
impossible  to  get  close  to  the  water  on  account  of  the  mud- banks  and 
the  river  weeds  ;  but  the  view,  though  flat  and  monotonous,  is  bright 
enough  when  the  sun  shines.  And  it  is  here  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
back  streets  and  by-lanes  of  St.  Bavons  come  to  make  holiday  after  the 
manner  of  their  kind. 

It  had  not  struck  Dr.  Vaughan  that  this  was  Whit  Monday,  or  he 
might  perhaps  have  chosen  another  direction  for  his  stroll.  At  any  rato 
he  might  have  confined  himself  to  the  cliffs  and  fields  on  the  road,  which, 
as  they  produced  no  beer,  were  considerately  left  alone. 

The  first  thing  that  came  like  a  cold  knife  right  through  the  heart  of 
his  reverie  was  the  harsh  bray  of  the  street  tune  of  the  day  that  had  last 
travelled  from  London  to  recruit  its  jaded  life  in  the  provinces.  It  was 
now  being  torn  to  its  last  rags  by  a  cornet,  which  played  the  air,  and  a 
trombone  that  vigorously  "  vamped  "  a  bass — a  process  which  might 
have  answered  fairly  enough  had  the  two  instruments  been  in  accord  as 
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to  key.     The  sound  rose  from  a  square  field  attached  to  the  Royal  Arms 
the  larger  public-house  of  the  two,  fitted  up  as  a  tea-garden  with  c 
tables  and  wooden  forms,  and  as  an  extempore  gymnasium  with  a  round- 
about and  swings.     Tables  and  forms  were  well  occupied,  and  to  the 
music  young  men  and  maidens  were  indulging  in  the  romp  known  among 
students  of  the  sports  and  pastimes  of  England  as  "  Kiss  in  the  ring. 

It  was  not  an  Arcadian  spectacle,  as  practised  at  Lcssmouth.  It  is 
course  always  supposed  to  be  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  young  people  enjoy- 
ing themselves  :  but  then  the  young  people  must  be  really  young,  and  the 
scene  must  be  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  any  Royal  or  other  Arms. 
The  girls,  at  least  as  Harold  Vaughan  saw  them,  were  either  coarse  and  blowsy 
or  else  sickly  and  pale,  and  their  laughter  had  too  much  of  the  Old  Wharf- 
Side  quarter  about  it  to  chime  in  well  with  the  song  of  the  lark  who  was  carry- 
ing up  his  own  song  as  high  as  he  could  above  it.  There  was,  however, 
plenty  of  tawdry  finery  that  no  doubt  pleased  their  partners.  Of  the 
latter,  a  few  were  sailors  from  the  docks,  a  few  were  apprentices  in  the  pride 
of  pomatum  and  crimson  scarves,  but  most  were  of  that  nondescript  order 
of  boys  who  leap  at  one  bound  from  precocious  childhood  into  premature 
old  age,  found  nowhere  but  in  large  cities,  and  never  seen  but  at  such 
places  and  at  such  times  —  except,  indeed,  when  one  of  the  order 
achieves  exceptional  fame  in  a  Quarter  Sessions  Calendar.  The  back 
quarters  of  St.  Bavons  contain  many  of  this  human  type,  known  by  the 
bullet  head,  the  flattened  features,  the  sallow  complexion,  and  the  dull, 
cruel,  or  cunning  eye  which  the  photographers  to  her  Majesty's  prisons  have 
so  much  opportunity  of  studying.  These  did  not  laugh  themselves,  but  they 
were  the  cause  of  much  laughter  among  their  fair  companions,  to  judge 
from  the  approving  chorus  which  greeted  each  ejaculatory  comment  upon 
the  chances  and  changes  of  the  game. 

Perhaps  it  was  fortunate  for  the  few  fastidious  pairs  of  ears  which 
might  have  been  there  that  the  cornet  and  trombone  contrived  to  make  so 
loud  a  discord.  The  sins  of  the  musicians  covered  a  multitude  of  even 
less  musical  sins.  In  effect,  it  was  a  thoroughly  English  scene,  though 
the  holiday  makers  enjoyed  themselves  anything  but  sadly.  The  landlord 
of  the  Royal  Arms  must  have  been  making  a  good  thing  of  it  that  after- 
noon. 

It  need  scarcely  be  added,  however,  that  Dr.  Vaughan  was  not  among 
his  customers.  The  lover  of  Claudia  Brandt,  now  only  a  fish  out  of 
water,  left  the  inn  behind  him  and  walked  along  the  road  that  lay  be- 
tween the  mud  and  the  slope  of  the  cliffs,  in  order  to  strike  into  the 
straight  road  home.  His  walk  had  been  roughly  brought  to  an  end,  and 
he  wished  now  to  forestall  the  hour  of  the  all-important  interview  that  was 
to  come.  The  road,  so  far  as  it  lay  along  the  river,  was  thronged  with  a 
more  decent  class  of  pleasure- seekers — artisans,  sometimes  with  their 
wives,  sometimes  carrying  their  children,  sometimes  walking  arm-in-arm 
with  a  friend,  or  sheepishly  and  silently  walking  by  the  side  of  a  sweetheart, 
after  their  manner :  quiet  people  who  refreshed  themselves  more  or  less 
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soberly  at  the  bar  of  the  Royal  Arms,  and  enjoyed  the  distant  sound  of  its 
music  without  taking  part  in  its  dissipations.  This  road  led  past  the 
smaller  and  older  tavern — the  Old  Point  Hotel ;  and  then  making  a  right 
angle  with  itself,  left  the  broad  river  and  went  back  straight  to  St.  Bavons. 

The  Old  Point  Hotel  was  a  white-washed,  weather-stained  public- 
house  of  two  stories,  with  a  dusty  yard  where  a  few  boys  and  girls  where 
making  a  feeble  imitation  of  the  delights  of  its  newer  and  more  ambitious 
rival.  But  what  was  wanting  to  noise  without  seemed  to  be  fully  com- 
pensated for  by  noise  within.  From  the  open  windows  of  the  highest 
story  streamed  a  Babel  of  many  voices,  male  and  female,  mingled  with 
trampling  of  feet,  and  the  striking  of  fists  and  glasses  on  deal.  A  few 
men  and  women  were  lounging  about  the  door  and  the  bar,  but  the  Old 
Point  Hotel  seemed  to  rest  its  attractions  upon  its  upper  room,  ;md  a 
little  upon  a  skittle  alley  also,  to  judge  from  the  rumbling  of  balls.  The 
weather  was  glorious  ;  but  of  course  the  sun  has  no  more  right  to  interfere 
with  indoor  enjoyment  than  the  east  wind  and  the  rain  have  to  prevent 
people  from  going  out  in  them  if  it  suits  their  peculiar  inclination. 

Nor  did  it  appear  as  though  the  cornet,  any  more  than  the  sunshine, 
was  without  a  rival. 

While  Dr.  Vaughan  was  passing,  glad  enough  to  get  free  from  his  fellow 
man,  the  hubbub  ceased,  and  he  heard  the  sudden  scraping  of  a  violin. 

It  was  a  scraping  and  nothing  more.  The  bow  was  certainly  not  held 
by  a  master's  hand.  So  there  was  nothing  to  make  any  man  who  cared 
for  music  pause  or  linger  even  if  he  were  far  less  wrapped  up  in  his  own 
thoughts  than  the  Doctor.  Yet  Harold  Vaughan  did  both  pause  and 
linger.  The  first  few  notes — neither  those  of  a  dance  tune  nor  of  any 
common  air — had  the  effect  upon  him  that  some  people  find  in  the  odours 
of  particular  flowers  :  he  felt  for  the  instant  as  though  he  had  been  in  the 
same  spot,  under  precisely  the  same  circumstances,  either  a  thousand 
years  before,  or  else  in  a  dream. 

Before  the  momentary  sensation  passed  away,  the  prelude  ended  with  a 
triumphant  flourish,  and  then  a  voice  recommenced  the  air. 

Few  men  would  not  have  listened  for  at  least  one  instant  before  proceeding 
on  their  way.  Who  has  not — at  least  once  in  his  life — it  may  be  in  the 
highways  or  in  the  by  ways,"  among  the  hedges  or  among  city  courts,  any- 
where, indeed,  where  such  a  thing  seems  most  impossible,  heard  a  voice 
that  has  made  him  involuntarily  compare  what  might  be  with  what  must 
be  ?  A  street  ballad-singer's  voice  is  made  to  be  cracked  and  broken,  the 
singer  herself  to  become — who  ever  knows  what  becomes  of  her  ?  But 
there  is  always  a  time  when  between  her  singing  voice  and  that  of  her 
sister  of  the  stage  or  drawing-room  there  is  nothing  to  choose.  There  are 
famous  prime  donne  who  have  be«n  taken  from  the  streets  by  virtue  of  lucky 
chance  and  a  far-sighted  impresario  :  not  in  England,  perhaps,  but  in 
countries  where  voices  are  far  less  sweet  and  full  of  promise  than  those  of 
England  are.  There  are  possible  Pastas  upon  the  paving  stones,  even  as 
there  are  very  actual  screech  owls  upon  the  boards. 
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What  Harold  Vauglian  beard  was  not  the  voice  even  of  a  possible  Pasta. 
But  in  such  a  place  the  soft,  fresh,  and  unworn  voice  of  a  young  girl 
sounded  strangely :  the  more  strangely  for  its  being  of  a  clear  contralto 
quality  that  fell  suddenly  into  the  rhythm  of  the  prelude  as  though  the 
very  sorry  fiddle  had  emulated  Cecilia's  organ  by  drawing,  if  not  an  angel, 
yet  gome  girl- voiced  birdfrom  the  skies— the  very  lark,  perhaps,  whom  the 
cornet  and  trombone  had  scared  away.  So  out  of  all  keeping  was  it  with 
all  the  surroundings  of  the  Old  Point  Hotel,  with  the  muddy  river,  with 
everything  but  the  sunshine,  that  it  seemed,  like  the  sunshine  itself,  to 
strike  another  note  of  that  music  which  had  been  born  in  his  ^heart  that 
day.  And  so  pure  and  clear  was  it  that,  through  the  open  windows,  he 
could  almost  hear  the  words  she  sang— and  they  seemed  scarcely  less 
familiar  to  his  memory  of  impossible  things  than  the  air  had  been. 

"  If  I,  so  mean,  were  royal  Queen 

Of  England,  France,  or  Spain, 
Sceptre  and  crown  I'd  throw  them  down 

So  I  might  sail  the  main. 
For  a  sailor  lad  my  heart  has  had 

That  sails  upon  the  sea, 
And,  mirk  or  glim,  I'd  sail  with  him 

If  he  would  sail  with  me." 

It  was  like  a  good  omen.  Was  not  Miss  Claudia  a  queen  to  him  ? 
And  had  she  not  done  what  "  the  lass  that  loved  a  sailor  "  only  said  she 
would  do  had  she  actually  been  a  Queen  ?  So  he  was  brought  to  a 
stand  fairly,  and  waited,  listening  to  the  scraping  symphony  with  its 
oUigato  of  clattering  glasses,  till  the  voice  came  in  again. 

"  If  he,  the  last  before  the  mast, 

To  whom  my  heart  is  true, 
Were  o'er  them  all  made  Admiral, 

And  Captain  of  the  crew — 
Through  evil  name,  through  want  and  shame, 

I'd  brave  the  wide  world's  sea : 
Fall  foul  or  fair,  I  would  not  care, 

If  he  would  care  for  me." 

"Halloa,  master,"  said  a  man's  voice  just  behind  his  shoulder, 
"  listening  to  the  music  ?  I  thought  so — I  beg  your  pardon,  sir :  I  didn't 
see  you  was  a  gentry  cove." 

The  song  had  come  to  an  end,  with  vociferous  applause,  and  the  fiddle 
had  begun  to  strike  up  another  tune.  Harold  Yaughan  turned  round,  and 
looked  at  the  first  fellow-creature  who  had  spoken  to  him  since  he  had 
left  Claudia  Brandt.  The  contrast  was  striking,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 

It  is  said,  on  excellent  authority  in  such  matters,  that  we  establish  a 
rapport  between  the-  last  person  with  whom  we  speak  and  the  next :  that 
we  convey  a  current  of  influence  from  one  to  the  other.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  where  such  a  rapport  is  not  desirable  between  any  two  given 
persons,  some  suitably  intervening  ear  should  be  chosen  to  serve  as  a 
non-conductor  of  our  first  words.  Dr.  Vaughan  perhaps  was  not  aware  of 
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this  fact  in  natural  philosophy,  and  if  he  had  been,  it  is  very  possible  that 
he  would  have  set  it  down  as  nonsense.  The  good  people  of  St.  Bavons 
were  not  altogether  wrong  in  thinking  him  of  a  rather  sceptical  turn. 

In  this  case,  the  establishment  of  a  rapport  would  certainly  not  have 
been  desirable. 

The  man  was  past  middle  age,  to  judge  from  his  wrinkled  skin  and 
grizzled  black  hair.  He  was,  however,  of  a  light  and  active  figure,  that 
would  have  been  called  grace  in  a  younger  man,  and  formed  less  for  strength 
than  for  ready  suppleness.  His  face  was  sallow  and  gathered  up  into  a 
thousand  folds  and  puckers  that  might  express  humour,  but  certainly 
expressed  cunning,  and  were  not  belied  by  a  pair  of  small  and  twinkling 
eyes  set  deep  in  the  head,  and  rather  slantingly,  like  those  of  a  Tartar. 
One  of  them,  moreover,  had  a  very  decided  cast  upwards,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  catch  both  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  mouth  was 
large,  but  not  ill  shaped,  and  the  lip  thin  and  compressed,  but  mobile ; 
the  chin  firm,  and  covered  with  bristles  of  one  day's  growth,  and  the  nose 
of  a  regular  and  oriental  curve.  What  the  man's  original  complexion  may 
have  been  it  was  hard  to  toll,  so  tanned  and  dried  up  was  it  by  wind  and 
sun,  not  to  speak  of  stains  of  a  less  cleanly  kind.  He  wore  no  whiskers, 
but  two  locks  hung  down,  almost  in  ringlets,  in  front  of  his  ears.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  well  worn  velveteen  shooting  jacket,  plaid  trousers  turned  up 
nearly  to  the  knees,  a  scarlet  neck-handkerchief,  and  a  black  hat  set 
defiantly  on  one  side,  which  he  removed  with  a  flourish  as  he  made  his 
apology. 

Dr.  Vaughan  did  not  much  like  his  appearance  or  address,  and  was 
about  to  pass  on.  But  the  movement  was  either  not  understood,  or  else 
not  seen. 

"  No  offence,  sir,  I  trust,"  said  the  man,  with  a  slight  accent,  not 
foreign,  but  not  that  of  St.  Bavons.  "May  I  ask  what  you  thought  of 
that  song?  "  and  he  began  to  hum  the  air,  not  unmusically,  and  with  a 
few  extempore  fwriture,  such  as  might  have,  but  had  not,  belonged  to  the 
part  of  the  violin. 

"  I'm  afraid  I'm  not  much  of  a  judge  of  songs,"  answered  the  Doctor, 
passing  on.  "  But  everybody  seems  to  be  enjoying  it.  Good  afternoon." 

"  You  are  not  going,  sir  ?  That's  a  pity.  There's  not  been  much 
going  on  yet,  but  if  you  stay — you  see  we,  that  is  my  pal  and  I,  don't 
often  get  the  chance  of  an  appreciative  and  aristocratic  audience,  such  as 
I  doubt  not  you  are,  sir.  I  am  going  inside  as  soon  as  that  ture's 
finished,  and  shall  produce  my  new  trick  with  the  ace  of  spades,  never, 
I  will  lay  a  pony  to  a  rabbit- skin,  witnessed  within  a  hundred  miles  of  St. 
Bavons.  Also  the  great  thimble  trick,  simple  and  elegant  at  the  same 
time.  I  had  the  honour  of  instructing  a  Right  Honourable  in  the  ace  of 
spades  trick  when  I  was  in  Sussex  last  week ;  it  is  well  worth  a  guinea,  if 
your  honour  is  an  amateur,  and  can  be  learned  in  five  minutes  without 
fail,  or  all  money  returned.  I  have  not  been  within  half-a-dozen  yards  of 
your  honour,  have  I  ?  No.  Then  I  will  wager  you  think  you  have  your 
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handkerchief  safe  in  your  pocket,  and  that  the  last  thing  you  expect  to 
find  there  is  a  pack  of  cards.  Presto!  Hocus  pocus!  There  you  are! 
Ha  !  ha!  ha  !  No  offence,  sir,  I  hope,"  he  went  on  without  pausing,  as 
he  held  up  the  Doctor's  handkerchief  by  a  corner,  and  watched  the  latter 
pull  from  his  coat  pocket  a  dirty  pack  of  cards.  "  That's  only  to  give  you 
a  specimen.  Yes,  sir,  as  your  honour  perceives,  I  am  a  travelling  pro- 
fessor of  the  noble  and  marvellous  art  of  hey-prestogitation  and  legerde- 
mang.  At  your  honour's  service.  Fly-eyed  Jack  they  call  me ;  Fly- 
fingered  Jack  would  be  nearer  the  wind.  Halloa  !  " 

A  loud  scream  came  through  the  open  window,  followed  first  by  dead 
silence,  and  then  an  excited  clatter  of  tongues,  among  which  was  .distin- 
guishable only  the  one  word,  "  Murder  ! " 

The  Professor  of  Legerdemain  turned  as  pale  as  a  sheet,  while  a  scared 
white  face  appeared  at  an  open  window,  and  cried  out, 

"  Aaron !  Be  quick !  Here's  Zelda  been  and  knifed  a  sojer  !  He's 
bleeding  like- " 

Aaron,  Fly-eyed  Jack,  or  whatever  name  he  answered  to,  did  not,  how- 
ever, answer  on  this  occasion  to  either.  But  Doctor  Vaughan,  without 
waiting  for  the  face  at  the  window  to  bring  its  no  doubt  elegant  simile  to 
an  end,  and,  for  once,  only  remembering  that  he  was  a  surgeon,  ran  into 
the  open  tavern  door  and  straight  upstairs. 

He  saw  a  strange  sight  indeed. 

The  room  was  long,  narrow,  and  low,  running  along  the  whole  fa'ce  of 
the  second  floor,  with  a  long  deal  table  stretched  on  tressels,  and  made  of 
uncovered  boards,  on  which  stood  a  chaos  of  jugs,  clay  pipes,  and  glasses. 
The  floor  was  sanded,  and  the  atmosphere  reeked  with  the  fumes  of  stale 
tobacco,  beer,  and  the  general  results  of  a  carouse  of  an  unwashed  party 
of  holiday  makers  during  an  untold  number  of  hours.  Most  of  the  forms 
were  overturned,  and  the  occupants  of  the  room,  men,  women,  boys,  and 
girls,  were  crowded  up  into  a  corner  in  an  excited  mass,  outside  which 
two  or  three  half  drunken  militiamen  were  roughly  grasping  a  young  girl, 
dressed  out  in  shabby  and  ragged  finery,  holding  tightly  a  common  table 
knife  in  her  clenched  hand,  while  her  wild  eyes  flashed  with  anger,  and 
her  lips  pressed  one  another  hard. 

All  these  things  Harold  Vaughan  took  in  at  a  glance,  as  he  had  taken 
in  the  details  of -Miss  Claudia's  studio  ;  never  had  any  day  brought  him 
such  a  contrast  in  his  life  before. 

"  Make  way  there  !"  he  cried  out  sharply,  and  pushing  the  bystanders 
roughly  out  of  the  way.  "  I  am  a  surgeon.  Do  you  all  want  to  kill  the 
man  ?  Clear  out,  and  let  me  by." 

The  women  ceased  screaming,  and  the  men  fall  back.  A  man,  in 
scarlet  uniform,  was  half  lying  on  the  floor,  half  leaning  against  the  wall, 
apparently  insensible. 

Harold  Vaughan  saw  that  his  cheek  was  bleeding.  He  wiped  it,  and 
found  a  slight,  jagged  cut,  about  an  inch  long.  The  man  had  not  been 
scratched  skin  deep,  but  he  was  as  drunk  as  an  owl. 
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"  Let  me  get  at  her,"  ho  muttered,  trying  to  rise.  "  Let  me  get  at 
her.  I'll  teach  her  to  insult  her  Majesty's  uniform.  Let  me " 

The  Doctor  laid  him  flat  on  the  ground,  and  let  him  lie  there. 

"What  is  all  this  about?"  he  asked,  turning  to  the  bystanders. 
"  The  man's  no  more  hurt  than  I  am  when  I  cut  myself  in  shaving. 
Who  did  it  ?  Not  that  girl  there  ?  " 

"It  were  that  girl,  though,"  said  one  of  the  wounded  man's  comrades. 

"Insult  with  intent  to  murder,"  gave  as  his  verdict  a  fellow  with 
flattened  face  and  close-cropped  hair,  who  looked  like  an  authority  in  the 
forms  of  criminal  law. 

"  The  hussy  !  "  screamed  out  one  of  her  own  sex.  "  I  should  like  io 
tear  her  brazen  eyes  out." 

"  She'll  have  six  months  for  it,"  said  another  man. 

"  Seven  years  for  stabbing,"  said  another. 

"  Botany  Bay." 

"  Give  it  her." 

"The " 

"  He  insulted  me,"  said  the  girl  herself  at  last,  letting  the  knife  fall 
on  the  floor.  "I  don't  care  what  you  do.  Let  me  go."  And  she  made 
a  slight  and  ineffectual  effort  to  rid  her  arms  and  shoulders  of  the  united 
strength  of  the  three  militiamen.  Her  voice,  though  high  with  passion,  was 
soft  and  clear,  and  was  immediately  identified  by  Harold  Vaughan  with 
that  of  the  ballad  singer  of  ten  minutes  ago. 

"  Hands  off,  you  there,"  he  said."  "  Does  it  take  three  soldiers  to  hold 
one  girl  ?  Now  then — what  is  it  all  about  ?  " 

The  story  was  told  in  about  five  hundred  words,  but  it  may  be  told  in 
fifty.  The  girl  had  come  to  the  public-house  in  company  with  the  juggler 
and  the  fiddler,  both  of  whom  were  apparently  now  out  of  the  way.  The 
militiaman,  having  become  pressing  in  his  attentions  to  her,  she  had,  first 
of  all,  tried  to  avoid  him,  and  at  last,  being  pursued,  had  snatched  up 
the  weapon  that  lay  nearest  to  hand,  and  bade  him  keep  his  distance.  On 
his  still  following  her,  among  the  jokes  and  laughter  of  his  comrades,  she 
had  gashed  his  cheek  in  the  manner  that  Harold  Vaughan  had  seen. 

The  Doctor  listened  to  the  story,  which  was  sufficiently  peculiar  to 
render  its  heroine  remarkable,  and  did  not,  at  the  end  of  it,  think  it 
necessary  to  send  to  the  police  station.  Then  he  looked  well  at  the  girl, 
and  asked  her  name. 

"  Zelda,"  she  said,  in  the  same  clear  voice,  that  had  now  become 
soft  again,  while  the  angry  light  faded  in  a  moment  from  her  eyes. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

DOCTOR  QUIXOTE. 

ZELDA  was  in  every  respect  the  precise  opposite  of  Miss  Claudia,  and  could 
have  been  placed  in  no  imaginable  situation  without  drawing  upon  her- 
self a  hundred  stares. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  they  would  be  stares  of  admiration, 
and  some  of  them  would  be  drawn  less  to  herself  than  to  her  costume. 
Her  head,  covered  with  short  and  marvellously  thick  brown  curls — so 
brown  as  to  be  almost  black,  from  which  they  were  indeed  only  saved  by 
the  faintest  suggestion  of  chestnut — was  bare  and  unornamented,  except  by 
a  pair  of  huge  earrings  of  sham  gold.  Her  dress,  not  reaching  fairly  to 
her  patched  and  ill-made  shoes,  was  of  a  common  blue  stuff,  torn  in  some 
places,  patched  with  a  different  colour  in  others,  and  dusty  everywhere. 
Her  arms  were  bare  to  the  elbows  ;  but  her  sins  of  costume  were  no  doubt 
held  to  be  covered  by  a  bright  scarlet  woollen  shawl,  with  the  remains  of 
a  fringe,  and  fastened  at  the  throat  with  a  brooch  of  tarnished  silver. 

So  much  for  the  dress.  It  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  describe  the  wearer. 
I  have  spoken  of  her  hair,  and  though  it  was  cut  short— almost  as  short 
as  a  boy's — was  thrown  out  of  all  form,  either  by  natural  obstinacy  or 
neglect,  and  concealed  her  forehead  almost  down  to  the  strongly  marked 
eyebrows  :  it  was,  in  profusion,  silkiness,  and  hue,  such  as  a  queen  might 
well  give  her  crown  for.  Probably  the  resolute  crispness  of  its  clusters 
may  have  had  as  much  to  do  with  its  want  of  apparent  length  as  the 
scissors.  In  height  she  was  certainly  not  more  than  five  feet — she  was, 
perhaps,  even  an  inch  shorter.  Moreover,  she  was  almost,  if  not  quite, 
fully  formed,  so  that  at  that  by  no  means  commanding  height  she  was 
probably  doomed  to  remain  all  her  days.  But  her  figure,  concealed  as  it 
was  by  her  outlandish  dress,  was  clearly  slender,  graceful,  and,  despite 
the  smallness  of  its  proportions,  not  without  dignity.  She  held  herself 
upright  and  carried  herself  easily.  It  was  plain  that  she  had  been. taught 
to  dispense  with  stays.  Her  bronzed  arms  were  slender  and  wanted 
fulness,  and  her  brown  hands,  though  small  even  for  a  lady,  were  of  the 
broad  order  that  is  not  generally  admired  in  comparison  with  those  whom 
unlaborious  leisure  permits  to  have  taper  fingers  and  unworn  palms.  Her 
shoulders  were  well  and  firmly  rounded — strongly,  also,  as  though  use  of 
them  had  prevented  their  sloping  downward  too  soon.  There  was,  in 
fact,  nothing  drooping  about  her  :  all  was  well  set  up,  active,  and  strong. 
Yet  her  neck,  firmly  as  it  supported  all  the  weight  of  hair,  might  have 
been  almost  spanned  by  any  ordinary  thumb  and  middle  finger.  The 
mouth  was  not  small  and  not  thin-lipped,  the  lower  lip  being  the  fuller 
of  the  two  ;  but  was,  therefore,  all  the  more-  expressive  and  mobile.  It 
was  well  shaped,  and,  therefore,  all  the  better  for  being  rather  large,  and 
it  tended  to  fall  slightly  at  the  corners,  so  it  gave  the  face  to  which  it 
belonged  a  somewhat  grave  and  serious,  if  not  melancholy  air,  not 
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contradicted  by  the  sombre  brows,  and  dark,  earnest  eyes.  The  face  itself 
was  round  and  small,  so  that  tho  irregularity  of  its  features  was  brought 
into  greater  prominence.  The  chin,  and  contour  of  the  cheeks,  indeed, 
were  delicately  modelled ;  but  it  would  be  hard  to  find  any  recognised 
class  in  which  to  place  the  nose.  It  was  good  enough,  and  very  much 
the  contrary  of  retrousse;  but  broad-bridged,  wide-nostrilled,  and  neither 
Greek,  oriental,  nor  aquiline.  The  complexion  was  the  palest  possible 
umber,  but  with  capacities  for  warm  colour,  certainly  not  too  clear  or 
delicate,  but  of  a  texture  that  would  wear  and  stand  tho  weather  well. 

Finally,  her  eyes,  set  rather  deep  under  the  brows,  were  large,  soft, 
limpid,  and  of  an  almost  golden  brown,  that  seemed  to  contain  their  own 
light,  and  to  exhale  their  own  clouds,  independently  of  all  outer  thing?. 
They  were  not  veiled  with  long  lashes,  but  looked  straight  out  and  spoke 
for  themselves.  There  was  something  of  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  the 
lower  animals,  who  need  no  such  miserable  makeshift  as  language  to 
express  their  emotions  and  desires,  in  their  ready  and  intelligible  speech. 
Say  the  antelope,  the  horse,  or  the  dog,  "  I  have  no  tongue  to  slander  or 
lie  with,  but  I  have  a  living  soul  as  well  as  you."  Hers  were  only  human 
eyes,  but  they  said,  "lam  only  a  beggar- girl ;  but  I  also,  somewhere, 
have  a  living  soul,  as  well  as  you  or  they." 

She  was,  in  fact,  only  a  beggar-girl,  who  sang  ballads  badly  in  a 
public-house,  and  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  dangerous  classes  besides. 
Her  complexion,  moreover,  probably  owed  its  shade  to  a  want  of  soap  as 
much  as  to  the  sun  and  wind  ;  but  she  was  certainly  odd  enough,  at 
least,  to  compel  the  curiosity  and  interest  even  of  Harold  Vaughan,  who 
had  a  preference  for  fair  and  classical  beauty,  and  by  no  means  any 
prejudice  in  favour  of  beggar-girls,  or,  for  that  matter,  in  favour  of  any 
girls  save  one. 

"Well,  then,  Zelda,"  he  said,  coldly,  but  not  unkindly,  "the  sooner 
3rou  find  your  friends  and  are  off,  the  whole  lot  of  you,  the  better.  How 
old  are  you?" 

She  made  no  answer. 

11  Is  that  man — '  Fly-eyed  Jack ' —  your  father  ?     Or  what  is  he  ?  " 

She  was  still  silent. 

"I  left  him  just  outside,  so  you  will  find  him  waiting  for  you,  no 
doubt.  You  may  thank  your  good  luck  that  the  police  were  out  of  the 
way." 

She  pulled  her  shawl  round  her,  her  shoulders  heaving  as  she  did  so, 
and  then  walked  sullenly  out  of  the  door. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Harold  Vaughan,  when  she  had  disappeared,  "  and  it's 
well  for  some  of  you,  too.  So  you  all  sat  by  and  obliged  that  miserable 
singing  girl  to  defend  herself  against  that  drunken  brute  there,  who  didn't 
get  half  he  deserved  ?  For  shame  on  you — a  pack  of  cowards." 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Mister — you'll  get  something  for  yourself  if  you 
comes  that  gammon  over  the  likes  of  we." 

The  threat  came  from  one  who  was  obviously  of  the  prize  fighting  per- 
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suasion,  so  that  probably  the  cap  had  fitted.     The  prize  ring  are  not  apt 
to  feel  much  courage  in  a  real  quarrel. 

But  the  prospect  of  a  second  assault  was  generally  welcomed  as  a 
distraction.  The  Doctor  saw  that  a  storm  was  brewing,  and  held  himself 
ready  for  an  emergency. 

"  That's  it,  Joe,  stick  up  to  him,"  was  the  general  burden  of  the 
chorus.  Joe  was  a  heavy-weight;  out  of  training,  no  doubt,  but  still  a 
sufficiently  awkward  customer. 

"  The  gentleman  don't  seem  very  willing,"  he  growled,  seeing  that  his 
challenge  had  scarcely  the  effect  he  intended.  He  was,  as  a  professional 
man,  readier  to  read  the  doctor's  lips  and  eyes  than  the  crowd  who  take 
silence  for  timidity. 

"Blessed  if  I  don't  think  Joe's  naught  but  a  chicken,"  called  out  some 
mischief  maker  standing  appropriately  in  the  background.  "  Ten  to  one 
on  the  Bricklayer  this  day  month,  say  I." 

"Twenty  to  one  on  the  gentleman,"  cried  another.  "Joe's  showing 
tail." 

Joe's  verbal  comment  need  not  be  repeated.  But  it  would  never 
do  for  him  to  lose  a  character  for  pluck  that  he  fought  so  hard  and  so 
often  to  obtain ;  so,  half  stupefied  with  beer  as  he  was,  he  lowered  his 
head  and  threw  himself  forward  with  the  force  of  a  battering  ram — a 
puzzling  manoeuvre  to  novices,  and  one  on  the  judicious  and  sudden  use  of 
which  he  had  built  up  a  considerable  portion  of  his  reputation. 

But  Harold  Vaughan  had  not  been  brought  up  in  the  rough  school  of 
poverty  for  nothing.  It  was  not  the  first  time  by  any  means  that  he  had 
had  to  keep  his  own  head  with  his  own  hands.  When  almost  touched,  he 
made  a  turn  sideways,  nor  did  his  assailant  recover  himself  without  a  blow 
that  made  him  see  fire.  The  doctor,  with  as  much  respect  for  the  rules  of 
the  ring  as  they  deserve  in  such  cases,  grasped  him  while  still  dazed  and  after 
a  short  struggle  had  him  down,  and  then,  having  courteously  waited  to  see 
if  the  attack  was  to  be  renewed,  turned  his  back  on  the  crowd  and  walked 
away.  The  prize  fighter  picked  himself  up,  stared  stupidly,  and  grumbled 
himself  into  a  corner :  and  the  exit  of  the  victor  was  greeted  with  a  burst  of 
admiring  applause,  tempered  only  by  disappointment  that  so  auspicious  a 
promise  of  an  exciting  round  had  had  so  sudden  and  ignominious  an  end. 

"I  must  keep  in  form  for  the  Bricklayer,"  growled  Joe  by  way  of 
apology  to  his  offended  patrons.  "But  I've  give  him  something  to 
remember  me,  all  the  same." 

Harold  Vaughan  walked  off  quickly.  He  was  angry  at  this  unreason- 
able adventure,  his  blood  felt  hot,  and  he  needed  rapid  movement  to  shake 
off  the  excitement  of  the  short  but  angry  struggle.  He  had  kept  his 
head,  but  he  had  lost  his  temper,  and  was  vexed  with  himself  for  having 
lost  it  without  sufficient  cause.  Presently  his  eye  caught  something 
scarlet  by  the  side  of  the  road  at  some  distance  before  him. 

When  he  reached  it,  it  proved  to  be  the  girl  herself,  the  cause,  and  not 
the  innocent  cause,  of  all  his  annoyance,  sitting  crouched  up  under  a 
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hedge,  and  with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands.  The  young  Doctor  was 
ashamed  of  himself  for  his  knight  errantry.  If  it  had  only  been  for  Miss 
Claudia— that  would  have  been  a  very  different  affair. 

However,  there  is  courtesy  required  from  a  knight  errant  even  in  the  case 
of  a  hedge  damsel :  and  Harold  Vaughan  was  by  birth  as  well  as  by  calling 
one  of  the  brothers  of  the  poor.  So  he  stopped  for  a  moment,  and  asked — 

"  Have  you  not  joined  your  friends  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  find  them,"  she  answered,  looking  up  wofully. 

There  are  plenty  of  men  in  the  world  who  would  at  once  have  been  put 
on  their  guard.  Harold  Vaughan  was  not  particularly  simple  minded,  and 
as  he  knew  but  little  of  womankind,  he  should,  according  to  the  general  rule, 
be  therefore  all  the  more  prone  to  suspicion  :  the  general  rule  being  that 
distrust  of  a  woman,  because  she  is  a  woman,  is  the  very  strongest 
evidence  of  a  man's  knowing  little  or  nothing  of  the  sex  to  which  she  has  the 
ill  fortune  to  belong.  But  though  the  circumstances  were  suspicious,  the 
voice  was  not  so  :  and  he  had  as  yet  no  reason  to  set  down  an  exception- 
ally sweet  voice  as  being  necessarily  that  of  a  Siren. 

"  This  is  the  road  to  St.  Bavons,"  he  said.  "Don't  you  expect  to  find 
them  there  ?  Don't  they  put  up  somewhere  ?  " 

"I  don't  know." 

"  But  you  know,  I  suppose,  where  they  were  going  ?  " 

"No." 

"Do  you  always  go  about  with  these  two  men  ?  What  are  they  to 
you  ?  Is  one  of  them  your  father  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.     I  always  go  about  with  them." 

"  How  long  have  you  been  with  them  ?  " 

"  Always." 

"  Ever  since  you  can  remember  ?  " 

"  Ever  since — always — I  think  so." 

"  And  what  do  they  do  ?" 

"  Oh,  they  go  about — Aaron  and  I  do." 

"  Which  is  Aaron  ?     The  fiddler  ?  " 

"  No,  that's  Bob  the  scraper.  He  only  comes  sometimes.  It's  me  that 
goes  with  Aaron." 

"  Then  Aaron's  the  man  who  called  himself  Fly-eyed  Jack  ?  " 

"  Some  call  him  that,    fut  Aaron's  his  right  word." 

"  Aaron  what?" 

"  He  puts  Aaron  Goldrick  on  the  bills,  when  he  takes  a  room  to  do 
the  tricks  in." 

"  Goldrick?  It's  odd  that  I  should  know  the  name — and  in  St. 
Bavons,  too.  Does  he  come  from  St.  Bavons  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  we  come  from.  The  last  was  some  horse  run- 
ning :  and  before  that  it  was  from  a  quod." 

"A  jail?" 

"  A  quod,  they  call  it.  And  before  that  it  was  from  a  big  hotel— and 
before  that  it  was  a  cart." 
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"  How  does  he  live  ?     What  does  he  do,  I  mean  ?  " 

"  Lots  of  things.  He  does  the  tricks  with  cards,  and  sometimes  he 
buys  a  bad  horse  and  sells  him  for  a  good  one  at  the  fairs,  and  sometimes 
he's  a  cheap  Jack,  and  at  times  he  begs,  and  once  he  took  to  preaching." 

"  And  what  do  you  do  ?  " 

"  I  sing,  mostly:  and  I  tell  fortunes  by  the  lines.  I  can  tell  yours, 
if  you  cross  my  hand." 

"  You  are  a  gipsy,  then  ?  Of  course  you  are — I  ought  to  have  seen 
that  at  once."  He  did  not  connect  his  own  first  recollection,  or  rather 
impression,  with  that  most  mysterious  and  therefore  most  fascinating  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and,  like  most  people  who  have  lived  in  large 
towns,  he  had  never  come  across  them  since.  But  he  was  an  enquirer 
into  all  out  of  the  way  things,  and  his  curiosity  was  piqued  accordingly. 

He  was  in  love,  and  therefore  superstitious  :  the  next  few  hours  were 
to  decide  his  fate,  and  there  is  scarcely  one  man  in  ten  who  would  not 
have  tried  some  kind  of  sortes,  if  it  fell  in  his  way.  One  natural  instinct 
implies  another.  So,  both  as  a  lover  and  as  an  ethnologist,  he  took  out 
what  change  he  had  and  put  it  into  Zelda's  brown  hand,  which  received  it 
as  a  matter  of  business.  She  examined  his  left  hand  carefully. 

"You  are  the  son  of  a  rich  gentleman,"  she  began  in  a  rapid  and 
monotonous  voice  as  though  repeating  a  lesson.  "  You  will  love  some 
one  you  can't  marry  and  will  marry  a  poor  girl.  You  will  marry  a  fair 
girl — fair  and  poor,  but  not  for  a  long  time  ;  and  she  will  care  for  you 
more  than  you  care  for  her.  There  will  be  a  dark  girl — dark  and  rich  : 
and  you  will  care  for  her  more  than  she  cares  for  you.  She  will  be  your 
enemy  and  your  friend.  Beware  of  old  women  and  water  :  they  are  not 
friends  to  you.  There  is  gold,  health,  and  length  of  years,  but  plenty  of 
trouble.  Keep  a  brave  heart  and  don't  be  cast  down.  There's  them  that 
wishes  you  well.  You'll  be  sometimes  up  and  sometimes  down,  and  you'll 
be  lucky  at  the  end  if  something  doesn't  go  wrong.  Take  care,  I  say,  of 
water  and  old  women,  and  you  won't  die  before  your  time.  Remember 
what  I  say,  and  you'll  come  to  no  harm." 

Harold  Vaughan  smiled  to  himself. 

"  Your  prophecy  is  about  as  wrong  as  can  be,"  he  said  to  her. 
"  I  could  have  told  my  own  better,  without  looking  at  the  lines." 

"  The  lines  never  go  wrong,"  she  said  in  her  natural  voice  and  with  an 
air  of  conviction. 

"  We  shall  see.  But  what  do  you  mean  to  do  if  you  can't  find  your 
companions  ?  Do  you  know  where  you  are  or  where  you  are  going  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  shall  go  to  sleep.     I  was  beginning  when  you  came." 

"  What— under  the  hedge  ?  " 

"  Of  course.     I  couldn't  sleep  in  the  road." 

"  You  often  sleep  out  of  doors  ?  " 

"  Most  always,  when  we  haven't  a  cart." 

"  And  what  shall  you  do  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  What  we  always  do — wake  up  again  and  go  on." 
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"  Where?" 

"  Oh,  somewhere.     There's  always  plenty  of  ways." 

"  But  if  you  miss  your  friends  ?  " 

11  Oh,  Aaron  '11  find  me  fast  enough.     He'll  want  to  beat  me." 

"  Does  he  ill  use  you,  then  ?  " 

"  Nothing  particular.  Of  course  ho  beats  me  when  he  likes  to.  But 
may-be  I  shall  find  something  by  the  way,  and  then  he'll  be  pleased." 

"  Find  something  ?     What  sort  of  thing  ?  " 

She  suddenly  started  and  turned  her  head,  standing  motionless  for  an 
instant  like  some  wild  creature  pricking  its  ears.  Harold  Vaughan  also 
listened  and  thought  he  heard  a  faint  whistle  far  away.  The  next 
moment,  without  another  word,  she  had  scrambled  through  the  hedge  and 
was  racing  across  the  fields  like  a  hare,  or  a  dog  coming  to  call  in  order 
that  it  might  receive  its  punishment  for  having  strayed/ 

He  could  not  help  sending  one  thought  after  this  strange  girl  who,  a 
mere  savage  in  the  midst  of  England,  brought  up  outside  the  atmosphere 
of  laws  and  duties  which  form  part  of  our  common  air,  had  yet  contrived 
to  retain  the  instinct  that  rebels  against  the  least  insult  to  a  woman's 
innate  sacredness,  which  cannot  be  lost  unless  she  herself  chooses  to 
throw  it  away.  Her  song  belonged  to  town  blackguards  and  country 
boors  :  but,  beggar  girl  as  she  was,  it  was  impossible  not  to  think  of  the 
flower  that  throws  its  gifts  freely  to  every  comer  but  always  keeps  a 
thorn  in  readiness  for  the  rude  or  profane  hand.  It  is  a  mistake  to  make 
the  lily  the  emblem  of  natural  purity.  She  hides  herself  in  nooks  and 
corners  out  of  the  sight  of  men,  but  any  one  may  safely  gather  her  who 
will.  Purity  does  not  hide  its  beauty,  because  it  can  defend  itself  and  is 
not  afraid.  Its  true  emblem  is  not  the  lily,  but  the  rose. 

With  a  sigh  for  the  unfathomable  perversity  of  nature,  who  makes  no 
distinction  between  garden  flowers  and  way-side  weeds,  ho  felt  for  his 
watch  to  see  how  near  it  was  to  his  appointment  with  Claudia's  father. 

It  was  gone. 

At  the  same  moment  he  heard  his  name  mentioned.  "  Dr.  Vaughan  ?  " 

It  was  the  man  of  all  men  that  he  was  anxious  to  see — but  certainly  the 
least  anxious  to  see  at  that  moment.  It  was  Mr.  Brandt,  Claudia's  father, 
also  walking  in  the  direction  of  St.  Bavons. 

"  Good  evening,  "  said  the  latter.  "We  are  going  the  same  way. 
My  daughter  has  told  me  that  you  wish  to  speak  to  me.  Perhaps  it  will 
save  us  both  some  trouble  if  you  say  what  you  have,  to  say  now." 

Harold  Yaughan  was  by  no  means  encouraged  by  the  tone,  and  he 
wfts  fully  alive  to  the  very  inappropriate  conditions  under  which  he  was 
called  upon  to  make  an  offer  of  marriage.  But  there  was  no  help  for  it, — 
it  must  come  now,  at  all  hazards. 

"  You  are  quite  right,"  he  began  as  coolly  as  he  was  able.  "  I  have 
something  most  important  to  say  to  you.  Would  it  not  be  better,  how- 
ever, if  we  could  talk  where  we  could  do  so  better  than — than  here  ?  " 

Of  course  his  effort  to  overcome  embarrassment  only  looked  like 
impudence.  Such  efforts  always  do. 
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"I  think  not,"  answered  Mr.  Brandt,  coldly:  "in  all  matters  of 
business  I  make  a  point  of  coming  to  the  point  as  soon  as  possible."  ^  ^ 

Harold  Vaughan's  request  began  to  look  a  little  monstrous  even  in  his 
own  eyes.  The  quiet  old  merchant  was  expanding  into  more  formidable 
demensions  than  in  the  interview  which  he  had  been  picturing  to  himself 
as  he  had  walked  alone  in  the  sunshine  through  the  fields.  Cold  chills 
are  catching,  and  though  his  affection  for  Miss  Claudia  was  no  less,  his 
immediate  consciousness  of  it  had  inevitably  grown  a  little  cold.  It  is  one 
thing  to  have  to  tell  a  woman  that  one  loves  her  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  and  without  preparation,  but  five  minutes  time  for  reflection  is 
not  amiss  when  one  has  to  tell  her  father  so. 

"  I  have  only  to  say — that  I  have  to  ask  your  consent   to   your 

daughter  being  my  wife.     I " 

•  "  That  is  certainly  coming  to  the  point.     Well  ?  " 

"  You  may  not  think  me  the  most  desirable  match  that  could  have  been 
chosen — I  have  still  my  way  to  make  in  the  world.  But  so  far  I  have 
made  it — from  nothing,  as  I  have  heard  you  say  you  have  made  yours." 

"  And  you  want  me  to  help  you  make  it.     Very  natural.     Of  course." 

"You  mistake  me,  Mr.  Brandt.  I  would  not  ask  for  a  penny  with 
your  daughter." 

"  Indeed  ?  Then  what  do  you  suppose  I  am  to  do  with  my  money? 
Leave  it  to  a  hospital,  in  order  that  you  may  have  the  pleasure  of  plunging 
her  into  poverty  ?" 

"If  my  want  of  means  is  the  only  objection,  that  I  trust  may  soon 
come  to  an  end.  With  such  an  aim  in  sight,  I  will  be  content  to  wait  till 
I  can  come  to  you  as  an  equal." 

"Dr.  Vaughan,  you  must  permit  me  to  say  that  I  am  astonished  at 
your  presuming  to  make  such  a  request  at  all.  Your  want  of  means  is 
certainly  not  the  only  objection." 

"  May  I  ask,  then " 

"  You  can  scarcely  be  ignorant  that  your  reputation  in  the  town  is 
scarcely  such  as  a  father  would  be  particularly  willing  to  accept  as  a 
foundation  for  the  happiness  of  his  only  daughter.  This  I  tell  you  as  a 
friend,  for  after  all  you  have  been  the  means  of  Miss  Brandt's  cure,  and 
besides  that  I  am  never  too  ready  to  believe  what  people  say.  You  were 
a  clever  surgeon,  and  that  was  all  I  required  of  you — your  moral  character 
was  nothing  to  me,  any  more  than  was  your  friend  Luke  Goldrick's,  whom 
I  employed  because  he  was  a  clever  linguist,  and  certainly  not  because  he 
was  a  good  young  man.  It  is  often  worth  while  to  employ  a  rascal  for 
temporary  use  of  his  talents,  even  if  one  has  to  pay  something  for  it  at 
the  end.  But " 

"  Mr.  Erandt — it  is  quite  enough  injury  to  me  to  refuse  me  the  hand 
of  your  daughter,  whose  happiness,  I  am  proud  to  think,  would  be 
the  same  as  mine,  without  insulting  me  into  the  bargain." 

"  Pardon  me:  I  was  then  speaking  not  of  you,  but  of  your  companion, 
Luke  Goldrick.  I  will  not  even  add  a  Latin  proverb  that  as  a  professional 
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man  is  no  doubt  familiar  to  you — noscitur  a  sociis.  But  —  I  was  going 
to  say — one  chooses  the  husband  of  an  only  daughter,  whoso  happiness  is 
fully  as  dear  to  me  as  it  is  to  you,  by  different  rules  than  one's  medical 
attendant  or  cashier.  You  have  now  been  at  St.  Bavons  a  year.  With 
every  motive  to  succeed  in  your  profession  you  have  remained  outside  all 
respectable  society  and  have  made  your  lodgings  a  rendezvous  for  all  the  idle 
and  good-for-nothing  young  men  of  the  town,  not  excluding — by  the  way, 
you  don't  happen  to  be  in  correspondence  with  that  cashier  of  mine  ?  " 

Harold  Vaughan  made  a  violent  effort  to  keep  the  last  remnant  of  his 
over  excited  temper.  The  tone  of  the  last  question  seemed  to  imply  an 
insult,  though  he  could  not  see  how  or  why. 

"  If  you  make  a  slight  acquaintance  with  one  of  your  own  trusted 
servants  part  of  your  charge,  I  will  answer  it — No.  I  have  not  seen  Mr. 
Goldrick  for  three  months  past :  and  even  then  only  by  chance  and  with- 
out speaking." 

"  What  ?  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Brandt,  in  a  very  different  tone — "  You  saw 
Luke  Goldrick  three  months  ago  ?  " 

"Why  not?" 

"  You  are  certain  it  was  three  months  ago — not  four,  porhaps,  or  five  ?  " 

"It's  not  likely  I  should  forget  it,"  answered  Harold  with  a  sigh. 
"  It  was  the  day  I  was  called  in  to  Claudia." 

Claudia's  father  did  not  even  seem  to  notice  this  unwarrantable  free- 
dom with  Miss  Brandt's  Christian  name. 

"  Here — in  St.  Bavons  ?  "  he  asked  sharply.  "  You  are  quite  sure  ? 
Where  ?  " 

"It  was  not  far  from  Old  Wharf-Side.     Are  you  satisfied ?  " 

"  Yes — where  his  mother  lives.  No  doubt.  Thank  you — you  have 
perfectly  satisfied  me  so  far.  But,"  he  continued,  gradually  resuming  his 
former  manner,  "  all  that  makes  no  difference.  I  repeat — your  associates 
are  only  too  consistent  with  your  having  taken  advantage,  in  your  pro- 
fessional capacity,  of  a  romantic  and  unexperienced  girl.  You " 

"  Such  charges  are  ridiculous,"  interrupted  Harold,  his  failing  temper 
now  fairly  gone.  "I  challenge  any  one  who  ever  slandered  me  to  bring 
against  me  a  single  proof " 

11 1  will  quote  another  proverb — where  there  is  smoke  there  is  fire. 
And  as  for  proof — can  you  deny  that  I  have  seen  you,  with  my  own  eyes, 
only  a  few  hours  after  telling  a  good  and  innocent  girl  that  you  wished  to 
marry  her,  holding  the  hand  of  a  common  wandering  vagrant  whom  3-011 
had  met  at  a  disreputable  place  of  amusement — giving  her  money,  and 
making  her  run  out  of  the  way  when  you  thought  yourself  discovered  ?  " 

The  array  of  circumstances  was  certainly  overwhelming.  Harold 
Vaughan  himself  could  not  but  feel  that  if  he  had  been  on  a  jury  to  try 
himself,  his  verdict  would  not  have  been  one  of  acquittal.  It  was  with 
the  events  of  thut  whole  unlucky  afternoon,  not  with  Mr.  Brandt,  that  ho 
had  a  right  to  be  enraged. 
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"  Confound  the  girl !  "  he  burst  out.  "  If  you  knew  me  better— it  is 
explained  in  a  moment." 

"  I  don't  think  so,  Doctor  Vaughan.  I  have  seen  something  of  the 
world,  and  know  what  such  things  mean.  Under  common  circumstances 
of  course  I  should  have  had  no  right  to  say  a  word.  But  even  you  must 
allow  that  your  conduct  and  character  are-  as  much  my  affair  as  yours. 
My  daughter— Miss  Brandt— is  now  nearly  well,  I  believe,  so  there  can  be 
no  occasion  for  you  to  continue  your  visits.  I  shall  know  how  to  protect 
her  in  future,  and  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  favour  me  with 
your  bill  immediately.  I  will  send  you  a  cheque  by  the  first  post." 
"  Even  you  have  no  right  to  insult  me  or  to  doubt  my  word." 
"I  am  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  you,  Doctor  Vaughan — though,  to 
judge  from  the  state  of  your  face  and  your  clothes,  you  have  been  already 
engaged  in  a  brawl.  I  suppose  you  will  hardly  deny  that  your  face  is 
swelled  and  shows  symptoms  of  bruising  ?" 

"  If  you  would  listen  to  three  words — this  is  too  absurd !  You  mean 
that  Claudia,  Miss  Brandt,  is  to  hear  of  me  as  a — as  everything  disre- 
putable and  hateful  without  my  having  an  opportunity  for  a  word  of  expla- 
nation ?  After  what  has  passed  this  morning  I  have  a  right  to  explain 
myself  to  her — she,  at  least,  will  know  what  to  believe." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  cannot  see  that  witnesses  will  be  wanted  to 
confirm  your  word  against  the  evidence  of  common  sense  and  of  my  own 
eyes  ?  And  I  can  scarcely  suppose  that  she  would  take  the  word  of  a 
stranger  against  her  father — even  your  influence,  I  suspect,  would  fail 
there." 

"  But  common  justice " 

"  Common  sense  is  common  justice.  That  is  enough.  You  see  that 
my  daughter  can  never  be  yours,  any  more  than  her  fortune.  So  I  wish 
you  good  evening.  You  need  not  be  afraid  that  I  shall  make  use  of  my 
knowledge  to  injure  you  professionally.  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  being 
able  to  protect  my  own  family,  and  I  am.  no  tale  bearer.  So  for  your  own 
sake  you  had  better  be  as  quiet  as  I  shall  be." 

"  You  are  most  utterly  and  ridiculously  mistaken.  Since  you  refuse 
to  hear  what  I  have  to  say,  I  will  write  to  you.  Meanwhile  I  have  done 
nothing  that  makes  me  in  my  own  eyes  less  worthy  of  your  daughter  than 
I  was  before." 

"  That  I  can  quite  believe.  You  have  received  my  decision.  Here 
are  two  ways  into  St.  Bavons — that  is  the  nearest  for  you,  and  my  road 
is  the  other.  Good  evening." 

The  two  men  parted.  Harold  Vaughan,  by  happening  to  take  one 
unlucky  walk  had  lost  not  only  a  wife — that  would  have  been  possible  in 
any  case — but  a  character  and  a  gold  watch  besides  :  and  all  that  he  had 
apparently  gained  in  exchange  was  the  prospect  of  a  black  eye. 

Apparently — for  the  turning-point  to  Lessmouth  had  been  the  turning- 
point  in  Three  Lives. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 
SHEEP  SHEARING. 

ADY  HENLEY  had  always 
piqued  herself  upon  a  certain 
superiority  to  emotion  of 
every  kind, — youth,  love, 
sorrow  had  seemed  to  her 
ridiculous  things  for  many 
years.  This  winter,  however, 
had  changed  the  little  wooden 
woman  and  brought  her  grief 
and  anxiety,  and  revealed 
secrets  to  her  that  she  had 
never  guessed  before.  Often 
the  very  commonest  facts 
of  life  are  not  facts,  only 
sounds,  until  they  have  been 
lived.  One  can't  listen  to 
happiness  or  love  or  sorrow 
— one  must  have  been  some 
things  in  order  to  under- 
stand others.  Lady  Henley 
married  somewhat  late  in 
life  —  soberly,  without  ro- 
mance. Until  then,  her  horse,  her  dog,  her  partner  at  the  last  ball,  had 
been  objects  of  about  equal  interest.  She  had  always  scouted  all  expres- 
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sions  of  feeling.  She  had  but  little  experience ;  and  coldness  of  heart 
comes  more  often  from  ignorance  than  from  want  of  kindness  or  will  to 
sympathise. 

Sometimes  the  fire  of  adversity  warms  a  cold  heart,  and  then  the  story 
is  not  all  sorrowful.  The  saddest  story  is  that  of  some  ice-bound  souls, 
whom  the  very  fires  of  adversity  cannot  reach.  Poor  Dolly  sometimes  felt 
the  chill  when  Philippa,  unconscious  of  the  stab,  would  say  something,  do 
some  little  thing,  that  brought  a  flush  of  pain  into  poor  Dolly's  cheek. 

The  girl  would  not  own  it  to  herself,  but  there  is  a  whole  life  reluctant 
as  well  as  a  life  consenting.  The  involuntary  words,  the  thoughts  we 
would  not  think,  the  things  we  would  not  do,  and  those  that  we  do  not  love, 
are  among  the  strongest  influences  of  our  lives.  Dolly  at  this  time  found 
herself  thinking  many  things  she  would  gladly  have  left  unthought,  hoping 
things  sometimes  that  she  hated  herself  for  hoping,  indifferent  to  others 
that  all  those  round  about  her  seemed  to  imagine  of  -most  consequence, 
and  that  she  tried  in  vain  to  care  for  too.  When  Philippa  began  to 
recover  from  her  first  burst  of  hysteric  grief,  her  spirits  seemed  to  revive. 
They  were  enough  to  overwhelm  poor  Dolly  at  times,  for  she  had  inherited 
her  mother's  impressionability,  and  at  the  same  time  her  father's  some- 
what morbid  fidelity. 

Lady  Henley's  dislike  to  her  sister-in-law  made  her  clear-sighted  as 
to  what  was  going  on,  and  she  tried  in  many  ways  to  shield  Dolly  from 
her  mother's  displeasure  and  incessant  worry  of  recrimination.  With  a 
view  to  Jonah's  possible  interest,  she  had  regretted  Dolly's  decision  not 
to  dispute  the  will  as  much  as  Mrs.  Palmer  herself,  but  she  could  not  see 
the  girl  worried. 

"  Philippa  is  really  too  bad,"  she  said  one  day.  "  Thomas,  can't  you 
do  something — send  for  some  one — suggest  something  ?  " 

Sir  Thomas  meekly  suggested  Robert  Henley. 

"The  very  last  person  I  should  wish  to  see,"  cried  Lady  Henley, 
sharply.  "  Bell,  did  you  ever  know  your  father  understand  anything  one 
said  to  him?" 

Lady  Henley's  concern  was  relieved  without  Sir  Thomas's  assistance. 
Before  the  end  of  the  winter  Mrs.  Palmer  had  left  Henley  Court  and 
firmly  established  herself  at  Paris.  Dolly  remained  behind.  It  was 
Philippa's  arrangement,  and  Dolly  had  been  glad  to  agree  to  her  cousins' 
eager  proposal  that  she  should  stay  on  at  Henley  for  a  time.  Nobody 
quite  knew  how  it  had  happened,  except,  indeed,  that  Philippa  had 
intended  it  all  along ;  and  she  now  wrote  in  raptures  with  the  climate, 
so  different  from  what  they  had  been  enduring  in  Yorkshire.  But  Joanna 
did  not  care  for  climate— her  Palmer  constitution  was  not  susceptible  to 
the  influence  of  atmosphere. 

All  through  that  sad  winter  Dolly  stayed  on  in  Yorkshire.  Their 
kindness  was  unwearied.  Then,  when  the  snow  began  to  melt  at  last, 
the  heavy  clouds  of  winter  to  lighten,  when  the  spring  began  to  dawn, 
and  the  summer  sun  and  the  sweet  tones  of  natural  things  to  thrill  and  stir 
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the  world  to  life,  Dolly,  too,  began  to  breathe  again ;  she  could  not  enjoy 
all  this  beauty,  but  it  comforted  her,  nevertheless. 

The  silence  of  the  country  was  very  tranquilising  and  quieting.  She 
had  come  like  a  tired  child,  sad  and  over- wearied.  Mother  Nature  was 
hushing  her  off  to  sleep  at  last.  She  spent  long  mornings  in  the 
meadows  down  by  the  river ;  sometimes  her  cousins  took  her  for  walks 
across  the  moors,  but  to  Dolly  her  cousins  seemed  more  like  birds  than 
human  beings,  and  she  had  not  strength  for  their  ten-mile  flights. 

"  You  know  what  our  life  is,"  she  wrote  to  her  cousin,  "  and  I  need 
not  describe  it.  I  try  to  help  my  uncle  a  little  of  a  morning.  I  go  out 
driving  with  my  aunt,  or  into  the  village  of  an  afternoon  with  Norah  ; 
the  wind  comes  cutting  through  the  trees  by  the  lodge -gate — all  the  roads 
are  heavy  with  snow.  Everything  seems  very  cold  and  sad — everything 
except  their  kindness,  which  I  shall  never  forget.  Yesterday  Aunt 
Joanna  kissed  me,  and  looked  at  me  so  kindly  that  I  found  myself  crying 
suddenly.  Dear  Robert,  she  showed  me  the  letter  you  wrote  her.  I 
cannot  help  saying  one  word  about  that  one  word  in  it  in  which  you 
speak  of  your  doubting  that  I  wish  for  your  return.  Why  do  you  say 
such  things  or  think  such  unjust  thoughts  of  me  ?  Your  return  is  the 
one  bright  spot  in  my  life  just  now.  Did  I  not  tell  you  so  when  you  went 
away  ?  If  I  have  ever  failed,  ever  loved  you  less  than  you  wished,  scold 
me,  dear  Robert,  as  I  am  scolding  you  now,  and  I  will  love  you  the  more 
for  it.  You  and  I  can  understand,  but  it  is  hard  to  explain,  even  to  my 
aunt,  how  things  stand  between  us.  I  trust  you  utterly,  and  I  am  quite 
content  to  leave  my  fate  to  you." 

She  sat  writing  by  the  fire   on  her  knee  as  she  warmed  herself  by  the 
embers.     She  paused  once  or  twice  and  looked  into  the  flame  with  her 
sweet  dreamy  eyes.     "Where  do  people  travel  to   as  they  sit  quietly 
dreaming  and  warming  their  toes   at   the   fire  ?     What  long,    aimless 
journeys  into  other  countries,  into  other  hearts  I     What  strange  starts 
and   returns!      Dolly  finds  herself   by  the   little   well   in  Kensington 
Gardens,  and  some  one  is  there,  who  says  things  in  a  strange  voice  that 
thrills  as  Robert's  never  did.     Does  he  call  her  his  Rachel  ?     Is  love  a 
chord  ?     It  had  seemed  to  her  one  single  note  until  Frank  Raban  had 
spoken.     Is  this  Robert  who  is  saying  that  she  is  the  one  only  woman  in 
all  the  world  for  him  ?    Dolly  blushes  a  burning  blush  of  shame  all  alone  as 
she  sits  in  the  twilight  when  she  discovers  of  what  she  had  been  thinking. 
"  What  are  you  burning,  Dolly  ?  "  said  her  aunt,  coming  in. 
It  was  her  letter  that  Dolly  had  thrown  into  the  fire.     It  had  seemed  to 
her  false  somehow,  and  yet  she  wrote  another  to  the  same  effect  next  day. 
Mr.  Anley  was  going  to  Paris,  and  Dolly  was  to  go  with  him.     On 
the  last  day  before  she  left  her  uncle  took  her  for  a  drive.     He  had 
business  beyond  Pebblesthwaite,  and  while  he  went  into  a  house  Dolly 
wandered  on  through  an  open  gate,  and  by  a  little  path  that  led  across  a 
field  to  a  stream  and  a  great  bleating  and  barking  and  rushing  of  waters. 
It  was  early  spring.     As  she  came  round  by  the  bridge  she  saw  a  penned 
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crowd  of  sheep,  a  stout  farmer  in  gaiters  was  flinging  them  one  by  one 
into  the  river,  they  splashed  and  struggled  in  vain ;  a  man  stood  up  to 
his  waist  in  the  midst  of  the  stream  dowsing  the  poor  gentle  creatures 
one  by  one  as  they  swam  past.  The  stream  dashed  along  the  narrow 
gully.  The  dogs  were  barking  in  great  excitement.  The  sheep  went  in 
black  and  came  out  white  and  fleecy  and  flurried,  scrambling  to  land. 
Young  Farmer  Rhodes  stood  watching  the  process  mounted  on  his 
beautiful  mare;  James  Brand,  with  the  lurcher  in  a  leash,  had  also 
stopped  for  a  moment.  He  looked  up  with  his  kind  blue  eyes  at  Dolly 
as  she  crossed  the  bridge,  and  stood  watching  the  rural  scene.  The 
hedges  and  the  river  banks  were  quivering  with  coming  spring,  purple 
buds  and  green  leaves  and  life  suddenly  rising  out  of  silent  moors.  James 
Brand  came  up  to  where  Dolly  was  standing.  He  stood  silent  for  an 
instant,  then  he  spoke  in  his  soft  Yorkshire  tones. 

"  T'  ship  doant  like  it,"  he  said.  "  T'  water's  cold  and  deep,  poor 
things.  'Tis  not  t'  ship  aloan  has  to  be  dipped  oft-times  and  washed 
in  t'  waters  of  affliction,"  moralised  James,  who  attended  at  the  chapel 
sometimes. 

Just  then  Sir  Thomas  came  up.  He  knew  James  Brand  and  Farmer 
Tanner  too  ;  he  had  come  to  buy  some  of  these  very  sheep  that  were 
now  struggling  in  the  water ;  and  he  turned  and  walked  on  with 
Tanner  towards  the  little  farm.  Dolly  would  not  go  in,  she  preferred 
waiting  outside.  All  the  flowers  were  bursting  into  blaze  again  in  the 
pretty  garden.  Geraniums  coming  out  in  the  window,  ribes  and  lilies, 
dandies,  early  pansies,  forget-me-nots,  bachelor's  buttons,  petunias,  all 
the  homely  garland  of  cottage  flowers  was  flung  there.  Beyond  the  walls 
were  the  chimneys  of  a  house  showing  among  the  trees.  Some  men  were 
working  and  chopping  wood.  The  red  leaves  of  last  winter's  frost  still 
hung  to  the  branches.  Brand  was  coming  and  going  with  his  dog  at  his 
heels,  and  he  stopped  again,  seeing  Dolly  standing  alone  ;  she  had  some 
curious  interest  for  him.  She  had  rallied  that  day  from  a  long  season  of 
silent  depression.  The  spring  birds  seemed  to  be  singing  to  her,  the  grass 
seemed  to  spread  green  and  soft  for  her  feet,  the  incense  to  be  scenting 
the  high  air ;  it  was  a  sweet  and  fresh  and  voiceful  stillness  coming  after 
noise  and  sorrow  and  confusion  of  heart.  The  farmer's  garden  was  half 
flower  half  kitchen  garden ;  against  one  wall,  rainbowed  with  moss  and 
weather  stains,  clustered  the  blossom  of  a  great  crop  of  future  autumn 
fruits ;  the  cabbages  stood  in  rows  marshalled  and  glistening  too.  The 
rnoors  were  also  shining,  and  the  birds  whistling  in  the  air. 

"  Dolly,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  coming  out  fussily,  "I  find  Raban  is  ex- 
pected immediately.  I  will  go  up  to  the  house  and  leave  a  note  for  him. 
I  thought  you  had  been  here  before,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  as  Dolly 
opened  her  eyes.  This  then  was  Ravensrick. 

The  worthy  Baronet  was  not  above  a  condescending  gossip  with  James 
Brand,  as  they  walked  up  to  the  house.  The  number  of  men  employed, 
the  cottages,  the  schoolmaster's  increase  of  salary.  "Nice  old  place," 
Sir  Thomas  said,  looking  round. 
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"  We  must  have  a  lady  at  Ravensrick  some  of  these  days,"  said  Sir 
Thomas. 

"  Wall,"  said  old  Brand,  "  ho  were  caught  in  t'  net  once,  Sir  Thomas  ; 
'tis  well  nigh  eno'  to  make  a  yong  man  wary.  They  laid  their  toils  for 
others  as  ye  know,  but  others  were  sharper  than  he " 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  what  a  very  pretty  view,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  hastily  point- 
ing to  a  moor  upon  which  a  great  boulder  of  rock  was  lying. 

"  That  is  t'  crag,"  said  Brand ;  "  there's  a  watter-fo'  beyond,  I  ca' 
that  ro-mantic ;  Mr.  Frank  were  nigh  killed  as  a  boy  fallin'  fra  t'  side. 
....  I  have  known  him  boy  and  man,"  the  old  fellow  went  on,  with 
unusual  expansion,  striking  his  gun  against  a  felled  tree,  "  none  could  be 
more  fair  and  honourable  than  my  ma-aster ;  people  slandered  him  and  lied 
to  t'  Squire,  but  Mr.  Fra-ank  scorned  to  take  mean  adva-antage  o'  silly 
women,  and  they  made  prey  of  him "  They  had  reached  the  gar- 
den by  this  time,  where  old  Mrs.  Raban  used  to  take  her  daily  yards  of  walk- 
ing exercise,  and  where  the  old  Squire  used  to  sun  himself  hour  after  hour. 

The  ragged  green  leaves  of  the  young  chestnuts  were  coming  out,  and 
the  red  blossoms  of  the  sycamore,  and  the  valley  was  full  of  light  and 
blending  green.  But  the  house  looked  dark  and  closed,  only  one  window 
was  open.  It  was  the  library  window,  and  Sir  Thomas  walked  in  to  write 
his  note.  And  Dolly  followed,  looking  round  and  about;  she  thought  to 
herself  that  she  was  glad  to  have  come — glad  to  have  heard  the  old  keeper's 
kindly  praise  of  his  young  master.  Frank  must  be  her  friend  always, 
even  though  she  never  saw  him  again.  The  manner  of  his  life  and  the 
place  of  it,  could  never  be  indifferent  to  her.  But  she  must  never  see 
him  again,  never  think  of  him  if  she  could  help  it. 

The  door  opened  suddenly,  and  Dolly  started  from  the  place  where 
she  had  been  standing :  it  was  only  Becky  of  the  beacon-head,  who 
had  come  in  to  ask  if  anything  was  wanted. 

"  We  must  be  off,"  said  Sir  Thomas ;  "  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Raban 
and  this  note.  Tell  him  we  hope  to  see  him  as  soon  as  he  can  conve- 
niently come  over.  Your  poor  Aunt  is  very  anxious  always,"  he  said 
to  Dolly  in  an  explanatory  voice,  and  then  he  stepped  out  through  the 
window  again,  where  Brand  was  still  waiting. 

Dolly  looked  back  once  as  she  left  the  room.  "  Good-bye,"  she  said  in 
her  most  secret  heart.  "  Good-bye,  forgive  me  if  I  have  ever  wronged 
you."  As  she  went  out,  her  dress  caught  in  the  window,  and  with  an 
impatient  hurried  movement  she  stooped  and  disentangled  it. 

"  There  is  the  new  school- window,"  said  Sir  Thomas  ;  "  those  works 
at  Medemere  don't  seem  to  have  answered  very  well,  Brand — too  pre- 
cipitate. I  always  said  so "  As  they  were  driving  off  again,  Sir 

Thomas  again  repeated  that  the  works  at  Medemere  were  certainly  a  failure. 
"  One  would  not  think  so  from  his  manner  ;  but  Raban  is  a  most  incautious 
man ;  we  must  come  again  when  you  come  back  to  us  Dolly.  Perhaps 
a  certain  traveller  will  be  home  by  then,"  he  added,  good-naturedly. 

"  'Tis  shut  up  ha-alf  the  year,"  said  James.  "  Mr.  Frank  should  stay 
wi'  us  longer." 
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"  I  shall  be  gone  before  Mr.  Raban  comes  back,"  said  Dolly. 

"  Robert— Robert.  I  was  speaking  of  Robert  of  course,"  said  Sir 
Thomas,  pulling  at  the  reins. 

Dolly  blushed  crimson  as  she  stooped  to  look  for  a  glove  that  she  had 
dropped.  That  night  again  she  awoke  suddenly  in  a  strange  agony  of 
shame  for  her  involuntary  slip.  It  seemed  to  reveal  her  own  secret  heart, 
from  which  she  fain  would  fly ;  she  had  promised  to  be  true,  and  she  was 
not  false,  but  was  this  being  true  ? 

What  is  it  that  belongs  to  a  woman  of  a  right,  inalienably,  as  to  a  raan 
probity,  or  a  high-minded  sense  of  honour — is  it  for  women,  woman- 
liness and  the  secret  rectitude  of  self-respect  ?  My  poor  Dolly  felt 
suddenly  as  if  even  this  last  anchor  had  failed,  and  for  a  cruel  dark  hour 
she  lay  sobbing  on  her  pillow.  Then  in  the  dawn  she  fell  asleep. 


CHAPTER  L. 
TEMPERED    WINDS. 

FRANK  RABAN  arrived  that  evening.  The  fires  were  burning  a  cheerful 
greeting ;  the  table  was  laid  in  the  library ;  his  one  plate,  his  one  knife 
and  fork,  were  ready.  After  all,  it  was  home,  though  there  was  no  one 
to  greet  him  except  the  two  grinning  maidens.  The  dogs  were  both  up  at 
the  lodge.  As  Frank  was  sitting  down  to  dinner  he  saw  something  black 
lying  in  one  of  the  windows.  He  picked  it  up.  It  was  a  glove.  Beck}7 
roared  with  laughter  when  Frank  asked  her  if  it  was  hers ;  she  was  setting 
down  a  huge  dish  with  her  honest  red  hands.  Her  gloves  !  "  They  were 
made  o'  cotton,"  she  said;  "blue,  wi'  red  stitchensV  She  suggested 
that  "  this  might  be  t'  young  lady's ;  t'  gentleman  and  t'  young  lady  had 
come  and  had  walked  about  t'  house  wi'  James  Brand." 

"  What  gentleman  ? — what  young  lady  ?  "  asked  Raban. 

"  A  pale-faced  young  lady  in  bla-ack  cloathes,"  said  Becky.  "  T' 
gentleman  were  called  Sir  Tummas.  James  Brand,  he  knawed." 

"  Sir  Thomas  !     A  pale  young  lady  in  black  !  " 

Frank  stuck  the  little  glove  up  on  the  tall  chimney.  It  seemed  a  wel- 
coming hand  put  out  to  greet  him  on  his  return.  He  had  guessed  to  whom 
the  glove  belonged  even  before  he  saw  a  little  inky  D  marked  in  the  wrist. 

"  So  she  had  been  there !  "  While  he  had  been  away  life  in  its 
fiercest  phases  had  met  him,  and  at  such  times  people's  own  feelings  and 
histories  seem  to  lose  in  meaning,  in  vividness,  and  importance,  when 
whole  nations  are  concerned,  and  the  life  of  thousands  is  the  stake  by 
which  the  game  is  played ;  then  each  private  story  seems  lost,  for  a  time, 
in  the  great  rush  of  fate.  Frank  had  been  twice  to  the  East  during  that 
winter.  He  had  seen  Jonah,  he  had  disposed  of  his  stores.  The  little 
yacht  had  done  her  work  bravely,  and  was  now  cruizing  in  summer  seas, 
and  Raban  had  come  home  to  his  sheep  and  his  furrows — to  his  old  fur- 
rows of  thought;  how  curiously  the  sight  of  that  little  glove  brought  it  all 
back  once  more. 
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As  Frank  rode  along  the  lanes,  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  all  was 
tranquil  as  it  seemed.  That  no  ambush  was  lurking  behind  the  hedges  ; 
that  the  rumble  of  carts  travelling  along  with  their  load  from  the  quarry 
was  no  echo  of  distant  guns  ;  that  no  secret  danger  was  to  be  dreaded. 
This  was  the  second  morning  after  his  arrival.  The  sunshine  which 
Dolly  had  liked  seemed  to  him  also  of  good  omen.  The  lilacs  were 
coming  into  flower,  the  banks  were  sparkling  with  flowers,  primroses  and 
early  hyacinths,  summer  green  and  summer  light  were  brightening  along 
the  road.  Frank  rode  quietly  along  on  his  way  to  the  Court,  sure  of  a 
welcome  from  Lady  Henley,  for  had  he  not  seen  Jonah  ?  Bloom  little 
flowers  along  the  path,  sing  little  birds  from  overarching  boughs,  beat 
honest  heart  along  the  road  that  leads  to  the  goal  of  thy  life's  journey  ! 

Lady  Henley  was  the  first  person  he  saw  when  he  rode  into  the  park. 
Sunshiny  though  it  was,  she  was  tucked  up  in  some  warm  furs  and  sitting 
on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house. 

"  How  do  you  do  ?  "  said  Lady  Henley.  "  My  husband  told  me  you 
were  expected  back.  I  hoped  you  might  come.  Well,  have  you  brought 
me  any  news  ?  " 

When  Lady  Henley  heard  that  Jonah  was  looking  well,  that  Frank 
had  seen  him  ten  days  before,  had  dined  with  him  in  his  hut,  she  could 
not  make  enough  of  the  messenger  of  good  tidings.  He  must  stay  to 
luncheon  ;  he  must  come  to  dinner  :  he  must  see  the  girls.  The  luncheon 
bell  rang  double-loud  in  Frank's  honour,  and  Frank  was  ushered  in ; 
Norah  and  Bell  bounced  in  almost  immediately  :  an  extra  plate  was  set  for 
Frank.  The  butler  appeared  and  the  page  with  some  smoking  dishes  on 
a  tray.  That  was  all.  Frank  looked  up  in  vain,  hoping  to  see  the  door 
open  once  more. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  Sir  Thomas  is  gone  up  to  town  with  Mr.  Anley," 
said  Lady  Henley.  "  It  is  some  tiresome  business  of  my  sister-in-law's. 
My  niece  started  with  them  this  morning.  We  have  had  her  all  the 
winter,  poor  thing.  It  is  really  most  provoking  about  the  property,  and 
how  Philippa  can  have  made  it  up  with  that  Parnell  girl  I  cannot 
imagine.  They  are  inseparable,  I  hear.  Just  like  Philippa.  Dolly  is 
going  on  to  Paris  immediately  with  the  Squire  to  join  her  mother — quite 
unnecessary.  Have  you  heard  that  Robert  Henley  is  expected  back? 
It  seems  to  me  every  one  is  gone  mad,"  said  Lady  Henley.  "  He  has 
only  been  out  six  months.  ..." 

Frank  asked  how  Miss  Vanborough  was  looking. 

Bell  immediately  volunteered  a  most  dismal  account. 

"  I  am  sure  Dolly  will  go  into  a  decline  if  some  one  does  not  cheer 
her  up.  Norah  and  I  have  done  our  best.  We  wanted  to  take  her  to  the 
York  ball,  and  we  wanted  to  take  her  to  Lynn  Gill,  and  across  the  moor 
to  Keithburn,  and  we  tried  to  get  her  to  come  out  huntin'  one  day.  What 
she  wants  is  stirring  up,  and  so  I  told  papa ;  and,  for  my  part,  I'm  not  at 
all  sorry  Robert  is  to  come  home,"  says  Bell. 

Mamma  was  evidently  very  much  annoyed. 

"  What  is  the  use  talking  nonsense,  Bell  ?    Robert  would  have  done 
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much  better  if  he  had  stayed  where  he  was,  and  Dolly  too,"  said  Lady 
Henley.  "  Everybody  seems  to  have  lost  their  head.  Here  is  a  letter 
from  the  Admiral.  He  is  in  town,  on  his  way  to  America.  He  wants  to 
meet  Dolly :  he  will  just  miss  her.  As  for  Hawtrey,  I  think  he  is 
possessed.  Not  that  I  am  at  all  surprised,  poor  fellow,"  said  Lady 
Henley,  expressively.  "  We  know  what  he  finds  at  home  ..." 

Frank  went  back  very  much  dispirited  after  his  luncheon.  It  was 
later  in  the  day,  and  the  flowers  and  the  sunshine  seemed  to  have  lost 
their  brightness  ;  but  when  he  got  home  the  little  glove  was  still  on  the 
chimney-piece,  with  limp  fingers  extended. 

The  Hotel  Molleville  stands  in  one  of  the  back  streets  near  the  English 
Embassy  at  Paris.  One  or  two  silent  streets  run  out  of  the  Faubourg 
St.  Honore,  and  cross  and  recross  each  other  in  a  sort  of  minuet,  with  a 
certain  stately  propriety  that  belongs  to  tall  houses,  to  closed  gates, 
enclosed  courtyards,  and  high  roofs.  There  is  a  certain  false  air  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain  about  this  special  quarter.  Some  of  the  houses 
appear  to  have  drifted  over  by  mistake  to  the  wrong  side  of  the  Seine.  They 
have  seen  many  a  dynasty  go  by,  heard  many  a  shriek  of  liberty ;  they  stand 
a  little  on  one  side  of  the  march  of  events,  that  seem  to  prefer  the  main 
thoroughfares. 

The  Hotel  Molleville  is  somewhat  less  stately  than  its  companions. 
The  gates  are  not  quite  so  lofty ;  the  windows  have  seen  less  of  life,  and 
have  not  been  so  often  broken  by  eager  patriotism.  It  belongs  to  a  noble 
family  that  is  somewhat  come  down  in  the  world.  The  present  marquis, 
a  stout,  good-humoured  man,  had  been  in  the  navy  in  his  youth,  and 
there  made  friends  with  the  excellent  Admiral  Pallmere,  at  whose  sugges- 
tion he  had  consented  to  let  a  little  apartment  on  the  first  floor  to  his 
lady,  who  had  elected  to  reside  in  Paris  during  her  husband's  absence. 

Paris  comes  with  a  cheerful  flash  of  light,  a  sudden  multitudinous 
chorus.  The  paved  streets  rattle,  the  voices  chatter,  the  note  is  not  so 
deep  as  the  hollow  London  echo  that  we  all  know,  that  slow  chord  of  a 
great  city. 

Dolly  and  the  Squire  come  driving  along  from  the  station  with  many 
jingles  and  jolts.  Little  carriages  rattle  past.  It  is  evening  playtime 
for  those  in  the  street.  The  shops  are  not  yet  closed ;  there  is  a  lady 
sitting  in  every  little  brilliant  shrine  along  the  way.  They  drive  on ; 
they  see  long  rivers  of  lamps  twinkling  into  far  vistas  ;  they  cross  a  great 
confluence  of  streams  of  light,  of  cries  of  people. 

"  Here  we  are  at  the  Madeleine,"  says  Mr.  Anley,  looking  out. 

In  another  ten  minutes  they  have  driven  on  and  reached  the  English 
Embassy.  Then,  with  a  sudden  turn  that  sends  old  Marker  with  her 
parcels  tumbling  into  Dolly's  lap,  they  drive  up  a  side  street  and  stop  at 
the  door  of  the  house  where  Mrs.  Palmer  is  living. 

"  I  shall  call  and  see  how  you  are  in  the  morning,"  says  Mr.  Anley, 
helping  Dolly  out.  He  would  have  accompanied  her  upstairs,  but  she 
begged  him  to  go  on. 
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The  door  of  the  house  opens  ;  Dolly  and  Marker  come  into  a  porte- 
cochere  pervaded  with  a  smell  of  dinner  that  issues  from  an  open  door 
that  leads  into  a  great  lighted  kitchen,  where  brazen  covers  and  dials 
are  shining  upon  the  wall,  where  a  dinner  is  being  prepared,  not  without 
some  excitement  and  clanking  of  saucepans,  the  cook  comes  to  the  door 
to  see  Dolly  go  by.  A  concierge  comes  forward,  and  Dolly  runs  up  the 
polished  stairs.  It  all  returns  to  her  with  strange  vividness. 

Dolly  rang  at  the  bell,  and  waited  on  the  first  landing,  as  she  had 
been  desired.  A  man  in  a  striped  waistcoat  opened  the  door,  and 
stared  in  some  surprise  at  the  young  lady  with  her  parcels  and  wraps, 
and  at  the  worthy  Marker,  also  laden  with  many  bags,  who  stood  behind 
her  young  mistress. 

"  Does  Mrs.  Palmer  live  here  ?  "  Dolly  said,  speaking  English. 

The  man  in  stripes,  for  all  answer,  turned,  drew  a  curtain  that  hid  an 
inner  hall,  and  stood  back  to  let  them  pass.  The  hall  was  carpeted, 
curtained,  lighted  with  hanging  lamps.  Dolly  had  not  expected  anything 
so  luxurious.  Her  early  recollections  did  not  reach  beyond  the  bare 
wooden  floors  and  the  china  stoves  in  the  old  house  in  the  Champs 
Elyse"es.  She  looked  round  wondering,  and  she  was  still  more  surprised 
when  the  servant  flung  open  two  folding- doors  and  signed  to  her  to 


She  entered,  silently  treading  on  the  heavy  carpet.  The  place  was  dim, 
warm  with  a  fragrant  perfume  of  flowers,  a  soft  lamp-light  was  every- 
where, a  fragrant  warmth.  There  was  a  sense  of  utter  comfort  and  luxury : 
tall  doors  fast  closed,  draperies  shining  with  dim  gold  gleams,  pictures  on 
the  walls,  couches,  lace  cushions  ;  some  tall  glasses  in  beautiful  old  frames 
repeated  it  all — the  dim  light,  the  flowers'  golden  atmosphere.  In  the 
middle  of  the  room  a  lamp  hung  over  a  flower  table,  of  which  the  tall- 
pointed  leaves  were  crimsoning  in  the  soft  light,  the  ferns  glittering,  a 
white  camelia  head  opening  to  this  alabaster  moon. 

The  practical  Dolly  stopped  short.  It  must  be  some  mistake.  A 
lady  in  a  white  dress  was  standing  by  the  chimney,  leaning  against  the 
heavy  velvet  top  ;  a  gentleman  also  standing  there  was  listening  with  bent 
head  to  something  she  was  saying.  The  two  were  absorbed.  They  did 
not  notice  her,  they  were  so  taken  up  with  one  another.  Dolly  had 
expected  to  find  her  mother  and  the  Admiral.  She  had  come  to  some 
wrong  place.  For  an  instant  she  vaguely  thought  of  strangers.  She 
stopped  short.  Then  her  heart  gave  a  warning  thump  before  she  had  put 
words  to  her  thoughts.  She  was  standing  under  the  lamp  by  the  great 
spiked  leaves,  and  she  suddenly  caught  hold  of  the  marble  table,  for  the 
room  seemed  to  shake. 

"  Who  is  it,  Casimir  ?  "  said  the  lady,  impatiently,  as  the  servant 
came  up  to  her. 

The  tall  gentleman  also  looked  up. 

Dolly's  dazzled  eyes  were  gazing  at  him  in  bewildered  amazement. 
He  had  quickly  stepped  back  when  the  man  approached,  and  he  now 
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turned  his  full  face  and  looked  at  Dolly,  who  could  not  speak.  She  could 
only  stand  silent,  holding  out  her  trembling  hands,  half  happy,  half 
incredulous.  It  was  Robert— Robert,  whom  she  had  thought  miles  away 
—Robert,  whose  letter  had  come  only  the  day  before — Robert,  who  had 
been  there  with  Rhoda,  so  absorbed  that  even  now  he  scarcely  seemed  to 
recognise  Dolly  in  her  travel-worn  black  clothes,  looking  like  a  blot  upon 
all  this  splendour. 

This,  then,  was  the  moment  for  which  she  had  waited,  and  thought  to 
wait  so  long.  He  had  come  back  to  her.  "  Robert !  "  she  cried  at  last. 

Perhaps  if  they  had  been  alone,  the  course  of  their  whole  lives  might 
have  been  changed ;  if  their  meeting  had  been  unwitnessed,  if  Casimir 
had  not  been  there,  if  Rhoda  had  not  come  up  with  many  an  exclamation 
of  surprise,  if  all  those  looking-glasses  and  chairs  and  tables  had  not 
been  in  the  way.  .  .  .  Robert  stood  looking  down  from  the  length  of 
his  six  feet.  He  held  a  cold  hand  in  his.  He  did  not  kiss  Dolly,  as  he 
had  done  when  he  went  away.  He  spoke  to  her,  but  with  a  slight  con- 
straint. He  seemed  to  have  lost  his  usual  fluency  and  presence  of  mind. 
He  was  shocked  at  the  change  he  saw.  Those  few  months  had  worn  her 
radiant  beauty.  She  was  tired  by  the  journey,  changed  in  manner.  All 
her  sweet  faith  and  readiness  to  believe,  and  all  her  belief  in  Henley,  had 
not  made  this  meeting,  to  which  she  had  looked  forward  as  "  her  one 
bright  spot,"  anything  like  that  which  she  had  expected.  Something  in 
Robert's  voice,  his  slight  embarrassment,  something  in  the  attitude  of 
the  two  as  she  had  seen  them  when  she  first  came  in  and  thought  them 
strangers,  something  indefinite,  but  very  present,  made  her  shy  and 
strange,  and  the  hand  that  held  her  cold  fingers  let  go  as  Rhoda  flung 
her  arms  affectionately  round  her.  Then  with  gentle  violence  Dolly  was 
led  to  the  fire  and  pushed  down  into  a  satin  chair. 

"  I  only  came  last  night,"  said  Henley.  "  I  was  afraid  of  missing 
you,  or  I  should  have  gone  to  meet  you." 

"  We  expected  you  to-morrow,  Dolly,"  interrupted  Rhoda,  in  her 
sweet  voice  :  "  we  were  so  surprised  to  see  him  walk  in ;"  and  she  quietly 
indicated  Henley  with  a  little  motion  of  the  head. 

"  Everybody  seems  to  have  been  running  after  everybody  else.  I 
am  ashamed  of  myself  for  startling  you  all,"  said  Robert,  jerking  his 
watch-chain.  "  It  is  a  whole  series  of  changes.  I  will  tell  you  all  about 
it,  Dolly,  when  you  are  rested.  I  found  I  could  get  leave  at  the  very 
last  instant,  and  I  came  off  by  the  steamer.  I  wrote  from  Marseilles, 
but  you  must  have  missed  my  letter.  This  is  altogether  a  most  fortunate, 
unexpected  meeting,"  he  added,  turning  to  Rhoda. 

Henley's  utter  want  of  tact  stood  him  in  good  service,  and  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  go  on  talking.  Dolly  seemed  frozen.  Rhoda  was 
very  much  agitated.  There  seemed  to  be  a  curious  understanding  and 
sympathy  between  Robert  and  Miss  Parnell. 

"  Have  you  seen  your  mother  ?  "  said  Rhoda,  putting  her  white  hand 
upon  Dolly's  .shoulder.  "  How  cold  and  tired  you  must  be  ?  Who  di4 
you  come  with  after  all  ?  " 
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"  I  came  with — I  forget,"  said  Dolly.  "Where  is  mamma?"  and 
she  started  up,  looking  still  bewildered. 

"  Your  mother  lives  next  door.  I  myself  made  the  same  mistake  last 
night,"  said  Robert,  and  he  picked  up  Dolly's  bags  and  shawls  from  the 
floor  where  she  had  dropped  them.  Rhoda  started  up  to  lead  the  way. 

"  You  may  as  well  come  through  my  room,"  she  said,  opening  a 
door  into  a  great  dim  room  scented  with  verbena,  and  all  shining  with 
lace  frills  and  satin  folds.  A  middle-aged  lady  in  a  very  smart  cap,  who 
was  reading  the  paper  by  the  light  of  a  small  lamp,  looked  up  as  they 
passed.  Rhoda  carelessly  introduced  her  as  Miss  Rougemont. 

"  My  companion,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  as  she  opened  another  door. 
"  She  is  very  good-natured  and  is  never  put  out  by  anything." 

Dolly  followed  straight  on  over  the  soft  carpets,  on  through  another 
dark  room,  and  then  another,  to  a  door  from  whence  came  a  gleam  of  light. 

As  Rhoda  opened  the  door  there  came  the  sudden  jingling  of  music 
and  a  sound  of  voices  ;  a  man  met  them  carrying  a  tray  of  refreshments ; 
a  distant  voice  was  singing  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  piano.  Julie  stood 
at  a  table  pouring  out  coffee ;  she  put  down  the  pot  with  an  exclamation : 

"  Good  heavens,  mademoiselle  !      Who  ever  would  have  thought ?  " 

Some  one  came  up  to  ask  for  coffee,  and  Julie  took  up  her  pot  again. 

"  How  stupid  of  me  to  forget?  "  said  Rhoda.  "  It  is  your  mother's 
day  at  home,  Dolly.  I  will  send  her  to  you.  Wait  one  minute." 

Poor  Dolly,  it  was  a  lesson  to  her  not  to  coine  unexpectedly. 

" Madame  mil  be  distressed,"  said  Julie,  coining  forward,  "to  receive 
Mademoiselle  in  such  a*  confusion !  The  gentlemen  all  came ;  they 
brought  music  ;  they  want  coffee  at  every  instant,  or  the  a  VAnglaise" 

As  she  spoke  a  little  fat  man  came  up  to  the  table,  and  Julie  darted 
back  to  her  post. 

Meanwhile  the  music  went  on. 

"  Petite,  petite,  petite  oiseaux  !  " 
sang  a  tenor  voice — 

"  Jolis,  jolis,  jolis,  petite  ! " 

sang  a  bass — 

"  Jolis,  petite,  cheris  !  " 

sang  the  two  together. 

But  at  that  instant,  with  a  rush,  with  a  flutter,  with  her  hair  dressed 
in  some  strange  new  style,  Mrs.  Palmer  at  last  appeared  and  clasped 
Dolly,  with  many  reproaches. 

"  You  naughty  child,  who  ever  expected  you  to-day  !  and  the  Admiral 
started  off  to  meet  you !  How  provoking.  A  wreck  !  utterly  tired  out ! 
Come  to  your  room  directly,  dearest.  It  is  quite  ready,  only  full  of 
cloaks  and  hats.  Here,  Rhoda,  cannot  you  take  her  in  ?  " 

"  Never  mind  the  cloaks  and  hats,  mamma,"  said  Dolly,  with  a  smile. 
"  I  had  rather  stay  here  ;  and  Julie  will  give  me  and  Marker  some  coffee." 

"  Marker !  Good  gracious !  I  had  forgotten  all  about  Marker," 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Palmer. 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

"SiNG  HOARSE  WITH  TEARS  BETWEEN." 

ROBERT  had  come  back  from  India  prepared  to  fight  Dolly's  battle. 
Although  expressing  much  annoyance  that  this  disagreeable  task  should 
have  been  left  to  him,  he  remembered  Rhoda  as  an  inoffensive  little  thing, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  she  would  hear  reason,  if  things  were 
clearly  put  before  her.  She  was  too  much  in  her  right  to  be  expected 
to  give  up  everything,  but  Robert  had  but  little  doubt  that  he  should  be 
able  to  effect  a  compromise ;  he  had  lived  long  enough  to  realize  how 
much  weight  one  definite,  clearly-expressed  opinion  may  have  in  the 
balance.  It  was  most  fortunate  that  his  official  duties  should  have  brought 
him  home  at  this  juncture.  Dolly  must  consent  to  be  guided  by  him.  He 
was  in  some  sense  her  natural  protector  still,  although  he  felt  at  times 
that  there  was  not  that  singleness  of  purpose  about  his  cousin  which  he 
should  have  wished  to  find  in  the  woman  whom  he  looked  upon  as  his 
future  wife.  At  this  time  he  had  no  intention  of  breaking  with  her.  He 
wished  to  keep  her  in  suspense.  She  deserved  it :  she  had  not  once 
thought  of  him  ;  she  had  behaved  most  childishly — yielded  where  she 
should  have  been  firm,  sacrificed  everything  to  a  passing  whim  ;  she  had 
been  greatly  tried  of  course,  but  even  all  this  might  have  been  partly 
avoided  if  she  had  done  as  he  recommended.  So  thought  Robert  as  he 
was  tying  his  white  neckcloth  in  the  glass  at  his  hotel.  The  gilt  frame 
reflected  back  a  serious  young  man  and  a  neatly-tied  cravat,  and  he  was 
satisfied  with  both.  He  came  back  to  a  late  dinner  with  Rhoda  after  Mrs. 
Palmer's  Thursday  Afternoon  had  departed,  taking  away  its  cloaks  and 
hats.  Signer  Pappaforte  was  the  last  to  go.  M.  de  Molleville  took  leave. 
Mrs.  Palmer,  needless  to  say,  was  charmed  with  the  Molleville  family — 
counts,  marquises,  dukes.  They  all  lived  in  the  house,  overhead,  under- 
foot. Mdme.  la  Comtesse  was  a  most  delightful  person.  M.  le  Comte  was 
the  only  one  of  the  family  she  did  not  take  to,  M.  le  Comte  being  a 
sensible  man,  and  somewhat  abruptly  cutting  short  Mrs.  Palmer's  many 
questions  and  confidences. 

The  table  was  prettily  laid  in  the  big  dining-room ;  the  lamp-light 
twinkled  upon  the  firmament  of  plates  and  silver  spoons,  and  the  flowers 
that  Rhoda  had  herself  arranged.  She  was  waiting  for  her  guests.  Robert 
having,  as  in  duty  bound,  first  rung  at  his  aunt's  door,  and  learned  from 
Julie  that  Mademoiselle  was  resting,  and  that  Madame  was  dressing  still, 
came  across  to  the  other  apartment,  where  all  was  in  order  and  ready  to 
make  him  comfortable.  Rhoda  was  sitting  in  her  usual  place  on  the 
little  low  chair  by  the  fire.  She  had  taken  off  her  white  dress — she  had 
put  on  a  velvet  gown ;  in  her  dark  hair  were  two  diamond  stars  :  they 
shone  in  the  fire-light  as  she  sat  thoughtfully  watching  the  little  flame, 
"  Have  you  brought  them  ?  "  she  said,  without  looking  round.  "  Are  you 
alone  ?  Come  and  sit  down  here  and  be  warmed  while  you  wait." 

Rhoda's  voice  was  like  a  bell,  it  rang  so  clear ;  when  she  was  excited 
it  seemed  to  rise  and  fall  and  vibrate.  At  other  times  she  would  sit 
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silent ;  but  though  she  sat  silent,  she  held  her  own.  Some  people  have  this 
gift  of  voiceless  emotion,  of  silent  expression.  Rhoda  was  never  unnoticed : 
in  her  corner,  crossing  a  street,  or  passing  a  stranger  in  a  crowded  room, 
she  would  mark  her  way  as  she  passed  along.  It  was  this  influence  which 
had  haunted  poor  George  all  his  life,  which  made  itself  felt  now  as  it 
had  never  done  before.  Rhoda  now  seemed  suddenly  to  have  bloomed 
into  the  sweetness  and  delicate  brightness  which  belongs  to  some  flowers, 
such  as  cyclamen  and  others  I  could  name.  She  had  been  trans- 
planted into  clear  air,  into  ease  of  mind  and  of  body ;  she  suddenly 
seemed  to  have  expanded  into  her  new  life,  and  her  nature  had  kindled  to 
all  sorts  of  new  and  wonderful  things.  Many  of  these  were  to  be  bought 
with  silver  and  gold ;  it  was  not  for  affection,  nor  for  the  highest  emotions, 
that  little  Rhoda  had  pined  :  hers  was  the  enthusiasm  of  common-place  : 
it  was  towards  bright  things  of  every  kind  that  this  little  flame  spirit 
turned  so  eagerly.  Sometimes  A  gets  credit  for  saying  what  B  may  have 
thought  and  felt,  what  C  has  lived  for  years  with  courage  and  self-denial ; 
then  comes  a  Rhoda,  who  looks  it  all  without  an  effort  or  a  single  word, 
and  no  wonder  that  Robert  and  many  others  were  struck  by  her  strange 
beauty  and  touched  by  her  gentle  magnetism  of  expression  and  of  grace. 

Henley  came  up,  and  without  any  hesitation  established  himself  in  the 
warm  corner  she  indicated.  The  stiffness  he  had  undoubtedly  felt  when 
they  first  met  had  worn  off  since  that  "  business  talk  " — so  Rhoda  called 
it ;  and  now  he  did  not  know  whether  it  was  business  or  pleasure  as  he 
listened  to  Rhoda' s  low  song  of  explanation,  and  watched  her  white 
fingers  opening  to  the  fire.  Signor  Pappaforte's  tenor  was  not  to  com- 
pare to  Rhoda's  soft  performance.  Perhaps  I  am  wrong  to  use  such  a 
word  ;  for,  after  all,  she  was  as  genuine  as  Dolly  herself  in  her  way — as 
Dolly  who  had  fallen  asleep,  and  was  far  away  in  spirit,  dreaming  a 
little  dream  of  all  that  had  happened  that  day. 

Rhoda  resumed  their  conversation  quite  naturally.  "We  may  be 
interrupted,"  she  said,  earnestly,  "  and  there  is  one  more  thing  I  want 
to  say  to  you.  You  know  better  than  I  do  ;  you  must  judge  for  me. 
I  always  hoped  that  when  you  came,  all  would  be  arranged.  I  know 
nothing  of  business,"  she  said,  smiling.  "  I  only  know  that  I  like  my 
pretty  things,  and  that  it  makes  me  happy  to  live  here,  and  to  have  my 
flowers  and  my  pretty  dresses  and  fresh  air.  Is  it  wrong  ?  It  seems  a 
sort  of  new  life  to  me ; "  and  a  wistful  face  was  gently  upraised.  "  If 
Dolly  wishes  it  I  will  give  it  all  back,"  Rhoda  continued  :  "  everything," 
said  Rhoda,  who  knew  that  she  was  pretty  safe  in  making  this  generous 
offer,  and  she  smoothed  the  soft  velvet  fold  wistfully  with  her  fingers,  as 
if  she  felt  it  was  no  longer  her  own.  "  Dolly  refused,  when  I  begged  her 
to  take  it  all  long  ago,"  she  added.  "  Now  I  wish  she  had  agreed  before 
I  became  accustomed  to  this  new  life.  I  confess  that  I  do  not  like  to 
look  back.  Serge  and  smoke  and  omnibuses  all  seem  more  horrid  than 
ever.  I  think  I  am  not  very  strong." 

Robert  scarcely  knew  how  to  answer  the  poor  little  thing.  "  Did  you 
offer  to  give  it  all  up  ?  "  he  said,  starting  up,  and  walking  up  and  down 
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with  long  strides  to  hide  his  embarrassment.  "  I  was  never  told  of  it,  or 

I  should  certainly  have  ac Dolly  should  have  told  me,"  he  said 

quickly— all  his  embarrassment  turning  into  wrath  against  Dolly. 

"  Don't  blame  her,"  said  Ehoda,  in  a  low  voice  ;  "  she  is  so  generous, 
so  noble.  I  can  understand  her  refusing  for  herself;  though  I  think  if  I 
had  loved  any  one  as— as  Dolly  must  love — I  should  have  thought  of  his 
interest  first  of  all,  and  not  of  my  own  impulse.  I  know  people  might 
say  it  is  very  foolish  of  me  and  weak-minded,"  she  said,  faltering. 

"  They  could  only  say  that  you  were  a  true  woman,  and  respect  you 
for  your  generous  devotion,"  said  Robert,  taking  her  hand.  He  dropped 
it  rather  awkwardly  as  Miss  Rougemont  came  into  the  room,  followed 
almost  immediately  by  Mrs.  Palmer. 

"  That  tired  child  of  mine  is  still  asleep,"  said  Mrs.  Palmer.  "  Marker 
wouldn't  let  me  awaken  her." 

"  Then  perhaps  we  had  better  not  wait,"  said  Rhoda,  whose  dark  eyes 
were  never  more  wakeful.  "  Ring  the  bell,  Miss  Rougemont." 

So  Dolly,  Rhoda,  and  her  guests  sat  down  with  a  very  good  appetite  to 
dinner ;  she  charmed  them  all  by  her  grace  as  a  hostess.  Miss  Rougemont, 
who  was  not  a  guest,  discreetly  retired  as  soon  as  the  meal  was  over. 

Robert  passed  a  very  disturbed  night.  It  was  near  twelve  o'clock 
next  morning  when  he  rang  at  the  door  of  his  aunt's  apartment.  Dolly 
had  been  expecting  him  for  a  long  time.  The  baker,  the  water-carrier  with 
his  clanking  wooden  pails,  Mr.  Anley's  familiar  tones,  inquiring  whether 
Miss  Vanborough  was  "  engagee  " — every  ring,  every  voice  had  made  her 
heart  beat.  Robert  found  Mr.  Anley  still  sitting  with  Dolly.  They  were 
by  an  open  window  full  of  spring  flowers.  The  cheerful  rattle  of  the 
street  below,  the  cries  of  itinerant  vendors,  the  noisy  song  of  a  bird  in  the 
sunshine,  and  the  bright  morning  light  itself  poured  into  the  room  in  a 
great  stream  of  dazzling  motes  and  gold,  through  which  the  girl  came 
blushing  to  meet  her  kinsman. 

"  I  am  afraid  your  long  sleep  has  not  rested  you,"  he  said,  looking  at 
her  hard  as  she  stood  in  the  slanting  stream,  all  illuminated  for  an  instant 
— her  rough  hair  radiant,  her  black  gown  changed  to  a  purple  primrose 
mist ;  then  she  came  out  of  the  light  into  every  day,  and  again  he  thought 
how  changed  she  was. 

"  I  have  brought  you  some  violets,"  and  he  gave  her  a  bunch  that  he 
held  in  his  hand.  Robert  thought  Dolly  changed.  How  shall  I  describe 
her  at  this  time  of  her  life  ?  The  dominant  radiance  of  early  youth  was 
gone  ;  a  whole  lifetime  had  come  into  the  last  few  months.  But  if  the 
brightest  radiance  was  no  longer  there,  a  less  self-absorbed  person  than 
Robert  Henley  might  have  been  touched  by  the  tender  sweetness  of  that 
pale  face.  Its  peaceful  serenity  did  not  affect  him  in  the  same  way  as 
Rhoda' s  appealing  glances :  it  seemed  to  tell  of  a  whole  experience  far 
away,  in  which  he  was  not,  and  which  in  his  present  frame  of  mind  only 
seemed  to  reproach  him. 

Dorothea  had  no  thought  of  reproach.  She  was  a  generous  girl,  un- 
selfish, able  to  forgive,  as  it  is  not  given  to  many  to  forgive.  She  might 
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remember,  but  malice  was  not  in  her.  Malice  and  uncharitableness  as 
often  consist  in  the  vivid  remembrance  of  the  pang  inflicted,  as  in  that 
of  the  blow  which  caused  it.  Dolly  never  dwelt  long  upon  the  pain  she 
had  suffered,  and  so,  when  the  time  came  to  forgive,  she  could  forgive. 
She  had  all  along  been  curiously  blind  to  Robert's  shortcomings ;  she  had 
taken  it  for  granted  that  she  was  in  fault  when  he  asserted  the  fact  with 
quiet  conviction ;  and  now  in  the  morning  light  she  had  been  telling  her- 
self (all  the  time  Squire  Anley  had  been  talking  of  his  plans  and  benevolent 
schemes  for  a  dinner  at  a  cafe",  presents  for  half  the  county,  etc.  etc.)  that 
perhaps  she  herself  had  been  surprised  and  embarrassed  the  night  before, 
that  Rhoda  was  looking  on,  that  Robert  was  never  very  expansive  or 
quick  to  say  all  that  he  really  felt,  that  this  would  be  their  real  meeting. 

The  kind  squire  soon  went  off  pleased  at  the  idea  of  a  happy  lovers' 
meeting.  He  knew  that  there  had  been  some  misunderstanding.  He 
looked  back  as  he  left  the  room,  but  the  stream  of  light  was  dazzling 
between  them,  and  he  could  not  see  their  faces  for  it. 

He  might  have  stayed ;  his  presence  would  have  been  a  relief,  so 
Dolly  thought  afterwards,  to  that  sad  sunshiny  half-hour  through  which 
her  heart  ached  so  bitterly.  She  grasped  the  poor  little  bunch  of  violets 
tight  in  her  fingers,  clenching  the  bitter  disappointment.  It  was  nothing 
that  she  had  to  complain  of,  only  everything.  Had  sorrow  opened  her 
eyes,  had  her  own  remorse  opened  her  eyes  ? 

"I  did  not  think,"  Robert  was  saying,  "I  should  see  you  so  soon 
again,  Dora.  Poor  Lady  Sarah,  of  course,  one  could  not  expect.  ...  I 
remember  driving  away,"  he  added,  hastily,  as  her  eyes  filled,  "  and  won- 
dering when  I  should  get  back ;  and  then — yes,  Marker  called  the  cab 
back.  I  was  afraid  of  being  delayed  at  first,  but  I  was  glad  of  it  after- 
wards. I  had  just  time  to  come  in  and  say  good-bye  again.  Do  you 
remember  ?  "  And  he  tried  to  get  up  a  little  sentiment. 

Dolly  looked  up  suddenly.  "  Why  did  she  call  you  back,  Robert  ?  " 
she  asked,  in  a  curious  voice. 

"  I  had  forgotten  my  great-coat,"  said  Robert.  "  One  wants  all  one's 
wraps  in  the  sunny  Mediterranean.  How  pleasant  this  is  !  Is  it  possible 
I  have  ever  been  away  ?  "  And  then  he  sat  down  in  an  affectionate  atti- 
tude by  Dolly  on  the  green  velvet  sofa.  He  would  not  scold  her  yet ; 
he  would  try  kindness  he  thought.  He  asked  her  about  herself,  tried 
to  reproach  her  playfully  for  her  recklessness  in  money  matters,  spoke 
of  his  own  prospects,  and  the  scheme  which  had  brought  him  home. 
Martindale  had  resumed  his  old  post  at  the  college  for  six  months.  It  is 
not  necessary  here  to  enter  into  all  Robert's  details.  He  spoke  of  a 
growing  spirit  of  disaffection  in  the  East,  and  suddenly  he  discovered  that 
Dolly  was  no  longer  listening. 

"  Why  do  you  tell  me  all  this,  Robert  ?  "  she  said,  hoarsely,  for- 
getting the  role  of  passive  acquiescence  she  had  promised  to  play. 

It  hurt  Dolly  somehow,  and  wearied  her  to  talk  to  Robert  upon 
indifferent  subjects.  The  hour  had  come — the  great  hour  that  she  had 
dreaded  and  longed  for — and  was  this  all  that  it  had  brought  ?  Some- 
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times  in  a  tone  of  his  voice,  in  a  well-known  look,  it  would  seem  to  her 
that  reconciliation  was  at  hand  ;  but  a  word  more,  but  a  look  more,  and  all 
separation  was  over  for  ever— all  reproach ;  but  neither  look  nor  word 
came.  The  key-note  to  all  these  variations  of  feeling  never  sounded. 
Poor  Dolly  hated  and  loved  alternately  during  this  cruel  hour ;  loved  the 
man  she  had  loved  so  long,  hated  this  strange  perversion  of  her  heart's 
dream.  We  love  and  we  hate— not  the  face,  nor  the  voice,  nor  the  ac- 
tions of  this  one  or  that  one,  but  an  intangible  essence  of  all.  And  there 
gat  Henley,  talking  very  pleasantly,  and  changed  somehow.  Was  that 
Robert?  Was  this  herself?  Was  Robert  dead  too,  or  was  it  her  own 
heart  that  was  so  cold. 

Rhoda  met  her  leaving  the  room  some  few  minutes  after. 

"  I  have  come  to  fetch  you  to  luncheon,"  said  Miss  Parnell.  "  Is 
Mr.  Henley  there  ?  I  see  you  have  got  your  violets,  Dolly.  Miss 
Rougemont  and  I  showed  him  the  way  to  the  flower-market.  We  met  at 
the  door.  I  am  afraid  she  kept  him  too  long.  It  was  very  wicked  of  her." 

Mrs.  Palmer  joined  them  at  luncheon.  Miss  Rougemont  carved  and 
attended  to  their  wants.  Dolly  was  grateful  for  a  Benjamin-like  portion 
that  she  found  heaped  upon  her  plate,  but  she  could  not  eat  it.  Every- 
thing tasted  bitter  somehow.  Miss  Rougemont  was  an  odd,  battered 
woman,  with  an  inexpressive  face ;  but  she  was  not  so  insensible  as  Rhoda 
imagined.  More  than  once  during  luncheon  Dolly  found  her  black  rolling 
eyes  fixed  upon  her  face.  Once,  watching  her  opportunity,  the  companion 
came  close  up  to  Dolly  and  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  I  wished  to  say  to  you 
that  I  hope  you  do  not  think  that  it  was  I  who  detained  Mr.  Henley  this 
morning.  Miss  Parnell,  who  rarely  considers  other  people's  feelings, 
told  me  that  she  had  told  you  that  I -"  Dolly  blushed  up. 

"  He  came  in  very  fair  time,"  she  said,  gently.  Miss  Rougemont 
did  not  seem  satisfied.  "Forgive  me,"  she  said,  "I  am  old  and  you 
are  young.  It  is  well  to  be  upon  one's  guard.  It  was  not  I  who  detained 
Mr.  Henley."  She  meant  well,  poor  woman ;  but  Dolly  started  away 
impatiently,  blushing  up  with  annoyance.  How  dare  Miss  Rougemont 
hint,  and  thrust  her  impertinent  suspicions  before  her. 

Squire  Anley,  with  his  loose  clothes  flying,  with  a  parcel  under  each 
arm,  with  bonbons  enough  in  his  pockets  for  all  the  children  in  Pebbles- 
thwaite,  a  list  of  names  and  addresses  in  his  hand,  was  inquiring  his  way 
to  a  dressmaker,  Mademoiselle  Hays,  whose  bill  he  had  promised  Mrs. 
Boswarrick  to  pay.  (Squire  Anley  often  paid  Mrs.  Boswarrick's  bills, 
and  was  repaid  or  not,  as  the  case  might  be.  At  all  events,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  little  lady  in  her  pretty  Paris  dresses.)  All 
day  long  the  sunshine  has  been  twinkling,  carriages  are  rattling  cheerfully 
over  the  stones,  sightseers  are  sightseeing,  the  shops  are  full  of  pretty 
things. 

Lord  Cowley  has  just  driven  out  of  the  great  gates  of  the  British 
Embassy,  and  the  soldier  has  presented  arms.  Flash  goes  the  bayonet 
in  the  sunshine.  Squire  Anley  looking  about,  suddenly  sees  Dorothea 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  and  crosses  to  meet  her, 
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"  Alone  ?  "  says  he.  "  This  is  very  wrong.  What  are  you  doing  ? 
Whore  is  everybody  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  alone,"  said  Dolly;  "  they  are  in  that  shop,     llhoda  went 
in  to  buy  something,  and  she  called  Robert  to  give  his  advice." 
The  Squire  opened  his  eyes. 

"  It  was  very  exemplary  of  Robert  Henley  to  go  when  he  was  called," 
he  said,  laughing.  "  And  where  are  you  all  going  to  ?  " 

"  I  have  to  take  some  money  from  Mrs.  Fane  to  a  sick  man  in  the 
English  Hospital, "Dolly  said.  " It  is  a  long  way  off,  I'm  afraid.  Mamma 
thought  it  too  far,  but  they  are  coming  with  me." 

Here  Robert  came  out  of  the  shop  to  look  for  Dolly. 
"  I  did  not  know  you  had  stayed  outside,"  he  said,  in  his  old  affec- 
tionately dictatorial  way,  drawing  her  hand  through  his  arm.     "  I  should 
have  scolded  you,  but  I  see  you  have  done  us  good  service."     And  he 
shook  hands  with  the  Squire. 

"  I  was  on  my  way  to  try  and  find  you,"  said  the  Squire.  "  I  have 
ordered  dinner  at  the  '  Trois  Freres  '  at  six.  Don't  be  late.  I  am  the 
most  punctual  of  men,  as  Miss  Dolly  knows  by  sad  experience." 

"  Punctuality  always  seems  to  me  a  struggle  between  myself  and  all 
eternity,"  said  Dolly,  smiling. 

"I  quite  agree  with  the  Squire,"  said  Robert,  looking  at  his  watch, 
and  then  back  at  the  shop.  "  There  is  nothing  more  necessary.  I 
promised  Rhoda  to  come  for  her  again  in  twenty  minutes.  She  is  divided 
between  blue  and  sea-green.  I  am  afraid  we  shall  be  almost  too  late  for  the 
hospital  to-day.  Can't  you  come  back,  Dolly,  and  help  her  in  her  choice  ?  " 
Dolly's  face  fell. 

"I  can't  wait;  I  must  go,"  she  said.  "  I  promised  Mrs.  Fane  to  go 
at  once ;  the  man  is  expecting  his  money  to  get  home,  and  Mrs.  Fane  is 
expecting  him." 

"  To-morrow  will  do  just  as  well,  my  dear  Dolly.  You  are  as 
impetuous  as  ever,  I  see,"  said  Robert.  "  We  can't  leave  Rhoda  alone, 
now  that  we  have  brought  her  out." 

"  To-morrow  won't  do,"  cried  Dolly,  and  she  suddenly  let  go  his  arm.  "/ 
will  go  alone.  I  am  used  to  it.  Mr.  Anley  will  come  with  me  if  I  ask  him," 
she  said.  "  I  must  go,"  she  insisted,  with  a  nervous  vehemence  which  sur- 
prised Mr.  Anley.  It  was  very  unlike  Dolly  to  be  vexed  about  small  matters. 
But  here  Rhoda,  smiling,  came  in  turn  from  the  door  of  the  shop. 
She  was  dressed  in  violet  and  lilac  and  bright  spring  colours ;  in  her  hand 
she  held  a  little  bunch  of  flowers,  not  unlike  that  one  which  Robert  had 
given  Dolly  at  her  suggestion. 

11  What  is  all  this  ?  Now  we  are  going  to  the  hospital  ?  "  she  said. 
"  I  should  have  had  my  pony  carriage  to-morrow — that  was  my  only 
reason  for  wishing  to  put  off  the  expedition." 

A  large  open  carriage  with  four  places  was  passing  by  ;  Robert  stopped 
it,  and  they  all  three  got  in.  Mr.  Anley  watched  them  as  they  drove 
away.  He  did  not  quite  like  the  aspect  of  affairs.  He  had  thought  Dolly 
looking  very  sad  when  he  met  her  standing  at  the  shop  door.  What  was 
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Rhoda  being  so  amiable  about  ?  He  saw  the  lilac  bonnet  bending  forward, 
and  Dolly's  crape  veil  falling  as  the  carriage  drove  round  the  corner. 


CHAPTER  LIT. 
AN  ANDANTE  OF  HAYDN'S. 

THE  carriage  drove  through  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  The  fountains 
were  tossing  and  splashing  sunlight,  the  shadow  of  the  Obelisk  was 
travelling  across  the  pavement.  The  old  palace  still  stood  in  its  place, 
with  its  high  crowding  roofs,  and  shadows,  and  twinkling  vanes.  The 
early  green  was  in  every  tree,  lying  bright  upon  avenues  and  slopes.  It 
was  all  familiar — every  dazzle  and  echo  brought  back  Dolly's  youthful 
remembrance.  The  merry-go-rounds  were  whirling  under  the  trees. 
"  Tirez  rirez,"  cried  the  ladies  of  the  rouge-et-noir  tables.  "  For  a  penny 
the  lemonade,"  sang  an  Assyrian-looking  figure,  with  a  very  hoarse 
voice,  and  a  great  tin  box  on  his  back.  Then  came  Guignol's  distant 
shriek,  the  steady  roll  of  the  carriages,  and  a  distant  sound  of  music  as 
a  regiment  came  marching  across  the  bridge.  The  tune  that  they  were 
playing  sounded  like  a  dirge  to  poor  Dolly's  heart,  and  she  sank  back 
silently  and  let  down  her  crape  veil. 

Meanwhile  Rhoda  and  Robert  were  talking  very  happily  together. 
They  did  not  see  that  Dolly  was  crying  behind  her  veil. 

The  hospital  is  a  tranquil  little  place  at  the  end  of  long  avenues  of 
plane-trees  that  run  their  dreary  lengths  for  miles  out  of  the  gates  of 
Paris.  A  blouse,  a  heap  of  stones,  a  market  cart — there  is  nothing  else 
to  break  the  dreary  monotone  of  straight  pavement  and  shivering  plane- 
tree  repeated  many  hundred  times.  Sometimes  you  reach  a  cross-road  : 
it  is  the  same  thing  again.  They  came  to  the  iron  gates  of  the  hospital 
at  last,  and  crossed  the  front  garden,  and  looked  up  at  the  open  windows 
while  they  waited  for  admission.  A  nurse  let  them  in  without  difficulty, 
and  opened  the  door  of  a  great  airy,  tranquil  ward,  where  three  or  four 
invalids  in  cotton  nightcaps  were  resting.  The  windows  opened  each  way 
into  silent  gardens.  It  was  all  still  and  hushed  and  fresh  ;  it  must  have 
seemed  a  strange  contrast  to  some  of  the  inmates.  A  rough,  battered- 
looking  man  was  lying  on  his  back  on  his  bed,  listlessly  tracing  the  lines 
of  the  ceiling  with  his  finger.  It  was  to  him  that  the  nurse  led 
Dolly.  "  This  is  Smith,"  she  said  ;  "  he  is  very  anxious  to  go  home  to 
England." 

The  man  hearing  his  name,  sat  up  and  turned  a  thin  and  stubbly- 
bearded  face  towards  Dolly,  and  as  he  looked  at  her  he  half  rose  to  his 
feet  and  stared  at  her  hard  :  while  slie  spoke  to  him,  he  still  stared  with 
an  odd  frightened  look  that  was  not  rude,  but  which  Dolly  found 


She  hastily  gave  him  the  money  and  the  message  from  Mrs.  Fane. 

He  was  to  come  back  to  the  home  in Street.     The  nurse  who  had 

nursed  him  in  the  Crimea  had  procured  her  admission.     He  had  been 
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badly  wounded  ;  ho  was  better,  and  his  one  longing  was  to  get  to  England 
again.  He  had  a  little  money,  he  said.  He  wanted  to  see  his  boy  and 
give  him  the  money.  It  was  prize  money — the  nurse  had  it  to  take  care 
of ;  and  still  ho  went  on  staring  at  Dolly. 

Dolly  could  not  shake  off  the  impression  of  that  curious,  frightened 
look.  She  told  the  Squire  about  it  when  they  met  at  the  cafe  that  evening, 
as  they  sat  after  dinner  in  the  starlight  at  little  tables  with  coffee  and  ices 
before  them,  and  cheerful  crowds  wandering  round  and  round  the  arcades 
— some  staring  at  the  glittering  shops,  others,  more  sentimentally  inclined, 
gazing  at  the  stars  overhead.  Mrs.  Palmer  was  absorbed  in  an  ice. 

Voices  seem  to  change  in  the  twilight  as  colours  do,  and  it  seemed  to 
Dolly  that  all  their  voices  had  the  cadence  of  the  night,  as  they  sat  there 
talking  of  one  thing  and  another.  Every  now  and  then  came  little  bursts 
of  revelry,  toned  down  and  softened  by  the  darkness.  How  clear  the 
night  was  !  What  a  great  peaceful  star  was  pausing  over  the  gable  of  the 
old  palace. 

The  Squire  was  giving  extracts  from  his  Yorkshire  correspondence. 
"  Miss  Bell  said  nothing  of  a  certain  report  which  had  got  about,  to  the 
effect  that  she  was  going  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Stock."  ("  Pray,  pray  spare 
us,"  from  Mrs.  Palmer).  "  But  Bell  did  say  something  of  expecting  to  have 
some  news  for  the  Squire  on  her  return,  if  Norah  did  not  forstall  her  with 
it.  Mr.  Raban  is  always  coming.  He  is  out  riding  now  with  papa  and 
Norah  ;  and  we  all  think  it  an  awfully  jolly  arrangement,  and  everybody 
is  making  remarks  already." 

"  One  would  really  think  Joanna  had  brought  up  her  girls  in  the 
stables,"  said  Mrs.  Palmer,  "  I  am  sure  I  am  very  glad  that  Norah 
is  likely  to  do  so  well.  Though  I  must  say  I  always  thought  Mr.  Raban 
a  poor  creature,  and  so  did  you,  Dolly." 

"I  think  he  is  one  of  the  best  and  kindest  friends  I  ever  had,"  said 
Dolly,  abruptly. 

''Nonsense,  dearest,"  said  her  mother.  "And  so  you  really  leave 
us,"  continued  Mrs.  Palmer,  sipping  the  pink  and  green  ice,  with  her  head 
on  one  side. 

"I  promised  Miss  Bell  that  I  would  ride  with  her  on  Thursday," 
said  the  Squire. 

"It  is  not  every  one  who  has  your  high  sense  of  honour,"  said 
Mrs.  Palmer,  bitterly.  "  Some  promises — those  made  before  the  altar,  for 
instance — seem  only  made  to  be  broken." 

"  Those  I  have  never  pledged  myself  to,  Madam,"  said  the  Squire, 
rubbing  his  hands. 

"  If  some  people  only  had  the  frankness  to  promise  to  neglect,  to  rob 
and  to  illuse  their  wives,  one  could  better  understand  their  present  con- 
duct," Mrs.  Palmer  continued. 

"  A  promise — what  is  a  promise  ?  "  Rhoda  asked  in  her  clear  soft 
flute  ;  "  surely  people  change  their  minds  sometimes,  and  then  no  one 
would  wish  to  keep  another  person  bound." 

"  That  is  a  very  strange  doctrine,  my  dear  young  lady,"  said  Mr. 
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Anley,  abruptly.  "  Forgive  me,  if  I  say  it  is  a  ladies'  doctrine.  I  hope 
I  should  not  find  any  price  too  dear  for  my  honour  to  pay.  I  am  sure 
Henley  agrees  with  me." 

Eobert  felt  the  Squire's  eyes  upon  him :  he  twirled  his  watch-chain. 
"  I  don't  think  it  is  a  subject  for  discussion,"  he  said,  impatiently.  "  A 
gentleman  keeps  his  word  of  course,  at  a — every  inconvenience." 

"  Surely  a  mosquito?  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Palmer.  As  she  spoke,  a  sudden 
flash  of  zigzag  light  from  some  passage  overhead  suddenly  lighted  up 
the  table  and  the  faces  of  the  little  party  assembled  round  it ;  it  lit  up 
one  face  and  another,  and  flickered  for  an  instant  upon  Rhoda's  dark 
head  :  it  flashed  into  Robert's  face,  and  vanished. 

And  in  that  instant  Dolly,  looking  up,  had  seen  Rhoda,  as  she  had 
never  seen  her  before,  leaning  forward  breathless,  with  one  hand  out, 
with  beautiful  gloomy  eyes  dilating  and  fixed  upon  Robert ;  but  the 
light  disappeared,  and  all  was  dark  again. 

They  were  all  silent.  Robert  was  recovering  his  ruffled  temper. 
Mr.  Anley  was  calling  for  the  bill.  Dolly  was  still  following  that  zigzag 
ray  of  light  in  the  darkness.  Had  it  flashed  into  her  dreams  ?  had  it 
revealed  their  emptiness,  and  that  of  my  poor  Dolly's  shrine.  She  need  not 
have  disquieted  herself,  as  far  as  Raban  was  concerned.  She  wanted  him 
to  be  happy.  A  painful  incident  came  to  disturb  them  all  as  they  were  still 
sitting  there.  The  noise  in  the  room  overhead  had  been  getting  louder  and 
louder.  Mr.  Anley  suggested  moving,  and  went  to  hurry  the  bill.  Pre- 
sently this  noisy  window  was  flung  open  wide,  with  a  sudden  loud  burst  of 
shrieks  and  laughter,  and  remonstrance,  and  streams  of  light — in  the  midst 
of  which  a  pistol-shot  went  off,  followed  by  a  loud  scream  and  a  moment's 
silence.  Mrs.  Palmer  shrieked.  Robert  started  up  exclaiming.  Then 
came  quick  confusion,  rising,  as  confusion  rises,  no  one  knows  how  nor 
from  whence :  people  rushed  struggling  out  of  the  cafe",  hurrying  up  from 
the  four  sides  of  the  quadrangle  :  a  table  was  overturned.  Rhoda  flung 
herself  upon  Robert's  arm,  clinging  to  him  for  protection.  Dolly  caught 
hold  of  her  mother's  hand.  "  Hush,  mamma,  don't  be  frightened,"  she 
said,  and  she  held  her  fingers  tight.  In  all  the  noise  and  flurry  and 
anxiety  of  that  moment,  she  had  again  seen  Robert  turn  to  Rhoda  with 
undisguised  concern.  He  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  there  was  any 
one  else  in  all  that  crowd  to  think  of.  The  Squire,  who  had  been  but  a 
few  steps  away,  came  hurrying  back,  and  it  was  he  who  now  drew  Dolly 
and  her  mother  safe  into  the  shelter  of  an  archway. 

The  silence  of  the  summer  night  was  broken,  the  placid  beam  of  the 
stars  overhead  put  out  by  flaring  lights — and  anxious,  eager  voices,  that 
were  rung  on  every  side.  "  He  has  killed  himself  "— "  He  wounded  her," 
said  some.  «  Wounded  three,"  said  others.  "  She  shot  the  pistol," 
cried  others.  Then  came  a  man  pushing  through  the  crowd— a  doctor. 
"  Let  him  pass,  let  him  pass  !  "  said  the  people,  surging  back  to  make 
way.  Squire  Anley  looked  very  grave  as  he  stood  between  the  two  ladies 
and  the  crowd  :  every  minute  it  grew  more  dense  and  more  confused. 
Robert  and  Rhoda  had  been  swept  off  in  a  different  direction. 
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Afterwards  they  learnt  that  some  unhappy  wretch,  tired  of  life  and 
ashamed  of  his  miserable  existence,  had  drawn  out  a  pistol  and  attempted 
to  shoot  himself  that  night  as  they  were  sitting  under  the  window.  His 
companions  had  thought  he  was  in  fun,  and  only  laughed  until  he  had 
drawn  the  trigger.  They  were  thankful  to  escape  from  the  crowd,  and  to 
walk  home  through  the  cheerful  streets,  rattling  and  flaring  among  these 
unnumbered  tragedies. 

The  pistol-shot  was  still  in  Dolly's  ears,  and  the  ray  of  light  still 
dazzling  in  her  eyes,  as  she  walked  home,  following  her  mother  and  the 
Squire. 

As  she  threaded  her  way  step  by  step,  she  seemed  to  be  in  a  sort  of 
nightmare,  struggling  alone  against  the  overwhelming  rush  of  circum- 
stances, the  remorseless  partings  and  histories  of  life — threading  her  way 
alane  through  the  crowds.  The  people  seemed  to  her  absorbed  and 
hurrying  by.  Were  those  people  alone  in  the  world  ?  Had  that  woman 
passing  by  been  deceived  in  her  trust  ?  Was  that  man  cold  and  heartless  ? 
Dolly  was  surprised  at  the  throb  in  her  heart,  at  the  curious  rush  of 
emotions  in  her  mind.  They  were  unlike  those  to  which  she  was  used. 
'*  Let  them  be.  Your  part  is  played,"  said  some  voice  dinning  in  her  ears. 
"  For  him  the  brand  of  faithless  coldness  of  heart ;  for  him  the  discredit, 
for  him  the  shame  of  owning  to  his  desertion.  You  are  not  to  blame. 
You  have  kept  your  word;  you  have  been  faithful.  He  has  failed. 
Explanations  cannot  change  the  truth  of  facts.  Even  strangers  remark 
and  see  it  all.  Mr.  Anley  sees  it.  Now  at  last  you  are  convinced." 

Dolly  followed  her  mother  and  Mr.  Anley  upstairs.  Rhoda  and 
Robert  were  not  come  in.  Mr.  Anley,  looking  very  grave,  said  he  would 
go  and  look  for  them.  Philippa  flung  herself  wearily  upon  the  drawing- 
room  sofa  :  the  fire  was  burning,  and  the  little  log  of  wood  crumbling  in 
embers.  Dolly  raked  the  embers  together,  and  then  came  and  stood  by 
her  mother.  "  Good-night,  mamma,"  she  said.  "  I  am  tired ;  I  am 
going  to  bed,"  she  said,  in  a  sort  of  fixed,  heavy  way. 

"  It  is  your  own  fault,"  answered  her  mother,  bursting  out  in  vague 
answer  to  her  own  thoughts.  "  Mr.  Anley  says  that  Robert  is  behaving 
very  strangely.  If  you  think  he  is  too  attentive  to  Rhoda,  you  should 
tell  him  so,  instead  of  looking  at  me  in  that  heavy,  disagreeable  way. 
You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  he  means  nothing ;  and  you  are 
really  so  depressed,  dearest,  that  it  is  no  wonder  a  young  man  prefers 
joking  and  flirting  with  an  agreeable  girl,"  and  Mrs.  Palmer  thumped  the 
cushions.  "Give  me  a  kiss,  Dolly,"  she  said.  To  do  her  justice,  she 
was  only  scolding  her  daughter  out  of  sympathy,  and  because  she  did  not 
know  what  other  tone  to  take. 

Dolly  did  not  answer.  She  felt  hard  and  fierce  ;  a  sort  of  scorn  had 
come  over  her.  There  seemed  no  one  to  go  to  now — no,  not  one.  If 
George  had  been  there,  all  would  have  been  so  different,  she  thought ;  and 
then  his  warning  words  came  back  to  her  once  more. 

Dolly  put  her  hand  to  her  heart  and  stood  silent  until  her  mother  had 
finished.  There  was  pain  and  love  and  fire  in  a  heart  like  poor  Dolly's, 
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humble  and  passionate,  faithful  and  impressionable,  and  sadly  tried  just 
now  by  one  of  the  bitter  trials  that  come  to  young  lives— blows  that  seem 
to  jar  away  the  music  for  ever.  Later  comes  the  peaceful  possession  of  life, 
which  is  as  a  revelation  when  the  first  flare  of  youth  has  passed  away ; 
but  for  Dorothea  that  peaceful  time  was  not  yet.  Everything  was  sad. 
She  was  not  blind.  She  could  understand  what  was  passing  before  her 
eyes.  She  seemed  to  read  Kobert's  secret  set  plainly  before  her.  She 
had  stopped  Miss  Rougemont  more  than  once  when  she  had  begun  some 
mysterious  word  of  warning  ;  but  she  knew  well  enough  what  she  would 
have  said. 

"A  man  must  keep  his  word,  at  every  inconvenience,"  said  Robert. 

Perhaps  if  Frank  had  never  spoken,  never  revealed  his  story,  Dolly 
might  still  have  been  unconscious  of  the  meaning  of  the  signs  and  words 
and  symbols  that  express  the  truth. 

Marker  asked  no  questions.  She  brushed  Dolly's  long  tawny  mane, 
and  left  her  at  last  in  her  white  wrapper  sitting  by  the  bed. 

"Are  you  well,  my  dearie  ?  "  said  the  old  woman,  coming  back  and 
stroking  her  hair  with  her  hand. 

Dolly  smiled,  and  answered  by  holding  up  her  face  to  be  kissed,  and 
Marker  went  away  more  happy. 

Whatever  she  felt,  whatever  her  secret  determination  may  have  been, 
Dolly  said  not  one  word  neither  to  her  mother  nor  to  Rhoda.  She 
avoided  Miss  Rougemont's  advances  with  a  sort  of  horror.  To  Robert 
and  Rhoda  she  scarcely  spoke,  although  she  did  not  avoid  them.  Robert 
thought  himself  justified  in  remonstrating  with  her  for  her  changed 
manner. 

"  I  am  waiting  until  I  know  what  my  manner  should  be,  Robert," 
said  Dolly,  bitterly. 

Robert  thought  Dolly  very  much  altered  indeed.  As  Dolly  shrunk 
back  more  and  more  into  herself,  Rhoda  seemed  to  bloom  and  brighten — 
she  thought  of  everybody  and  everything,  she  tried  in  a  hundred  ways  to 
please  her  friend.  Dolly,  coming  home  lonely  and  neglected,  would  find, 
perhaps,  fresh  roses  on  her  toilet.  "Miss  Rhoda  put  them  there," 
Marker  would  say,  grimly,  and  Dolly  would  laugh  a  hard  sort  of  laugh. 
But  all  this  time  she  said  no  word,  gave  no  sign.  "  For  them  should  be 
the  shame  of  confessing  their  treachery,"  said  this  angry  sullen  demon 
that  seemed  to  have  possessed  the  poor  child.  And  all  the  while  Robert, 
serene  in  his  ultimate  intentions  and  honourable  sentiments,  came  and 
went,  and  Rhoda  put  all  disagreeable  thoughts  of  the  future  away.  She 
had  never  deliberately  set  herself  to  supplant  her  friend,  but  she  had 
deliberately  set  herself  to  win  over  Henley,  and,  if  possible,  to  gain  his 
support  to  her  claims.  It  had  seemed  an  impossible  task.  Rhoda  was 
surprised,  flattered,  and  bewildered  to  find  how  easily  she  had  gained  her 
wish,  how  soon  her  dream  had  come  true.  There  it  stood  solid  and 
complacent  before  her,  laughing  at  one  of  her  sallies ;  there  she  was, 
sitting  in  her  silk  gown.  The  soft  touch  of  its  folds  seemed  to  give  reality 
to  the  fairy  dream,  and  Rhoda  began  to  realise  that  this  was,  of  all 
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dreams,  the  one  she  believed  in  most.  It  was  something  for  Rhoda  to 
have  found  a  faith  of  any  sort.  At  all  events,  there  was  now  one  other 
person  besides  herself  in  Rhoda's  world.  As  for  Dolly,  if  she  was  cross 
it  was  her  own  fault.  Miss  Rougemont,  too,  had  been  disagreeable  and 
prying  of  late — she  must  go.  And  as  for  Uncle  John,  if  he  wrote  any 
more  letters  like  that  last  one  which  had  come,  she  should  burn  them 
unread. 

No  one  ever  knew  the  struggle  that  went  on  in  Dolly's  mind  all 
through  these  bright  spring  days,  while  Rhoda  was  dreaming  her  tranquil 
little  visions,  while  Robert  was  agreeably  occupied,  flirting  with  Rhoda, 
while  they  were  all  coming  and  going  from  one  pleasant  scene  to  another, 
and  the  roses  were  blooming  once  more  in  the  garden  at  All  Saints,  while 
Signor  Pappaforte  was  warbling  to  Mrs.  Palmer's  accompaniment,  and 
Frank  Raban,  riding  across  the  moors,  was  hard  at  work  upon  one 
scheme  and  another. 

What  would  he  not  have  given  to  be  sitting  in  that  empty  place  by  Miss 
Vanborough.  Her  cousin  is  next  her,  but  for  the  last  few  minutes  he  has 
been  whispering  to  Rhoda,  and  he  has  almost  forgotten  Dolly's  existence. 

It  was  a  crowded  hall,  a  thousand  people  sitting  in  silent  and  breathless 
circles.  An  andante  of  Haydn's  was  in  the  air.  It  was  a  sweet  and  delicate 
music,  both  merry  and  melancholy,  tripping  to  a  sunshiny  measure  that  set 
everybody's  heart  beating  in  time.  There  was  a  childish  grace  about  the 
music  that  charmed  all  the  listeners  to  a  tender  enthusiasm.  It  made 
them  pry  and  laugh  at  once  ;  and  though  many  sat  motionless  and  stolid, 
you  might  see  eyes  shining  and  dilating,  as  mothers'  eyes  dilate  some- 
times when  they  watch  their  children  at  play.  The  childless  were  no 
longer  childless  while  that  gentle,  irresistible  music  shook  from  the 
delicate  strings  of  the  instruments  ;  the  lonely  and  silent  had  found  a 
voice ;  the  hard  of  heart  and  indifferent  were  moved  and  carried  away ; 
pent  up  longings  were  set  free.  Other  strings  were  sounding  with  the 
music  ;  and  it  was  not  music,  though  it  was  harmony,  that  struck  and 
shook  those  mysterious  fibres  that  bind  men  and  women  to  life.  The 
hopelessness  of  the  lonely,  the  mad  longings  of  the  parted,  the  storm  of  life, 
all  seemed  appeased.  To  Dolly,  it  was  George's  voice  that  was  speaking 
once  again.  "  Peace,  be  still,"  said  the  music,  and  a  divine  serenity  was 
in  the  great  hall  where  the  little  tune  was  thrilling. 

In  former  times  men  and  women  assembled  in  conclave  to  see  wild 
beasts  tearing  their  prey ;  to-day  it  was  to  listen  to  a  song  of  Haydn's — a 
little  song,  that  did  not  last  five  minutes.  ' 

It  had  not  ended  when  Rhoda  whispered  something  into  Robert's  ear. 

While  the  music  was  lasting  Dolly  was  transported ;  as  it  ended  her 
mind  seemed  clear.  She  was  at  peace,  ehe  understood  it  all,  all  malice 
and  uncharitableness  seemed  dissolved — I  know  no  better  word — pangs  of 
wounded  pride,  bitterness  of  disappointed  trust,  shame  of  unfulfilled  pro- 
mise, such  things  were,  but  other  things,  such  as  truth,  honest  intention, 
were  beyond  them,  and  Dolly  felt  at  that  moment  as  if  she  could  rise 
above  her  fate,  above  her  own  faults,  beyond  her  own  failures.  She 
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would  confess  the  truth  to  Robert :  she  had  meant  to  be  faithful  to  him  ; 
she  had  failed ;  she  would  take  what  blame  there  was  upon  herself,  and 
that  should  be  her  punishment.  She  was  too  keen-sighted  not  to  under- 
stand all  that  had  been  passing  before  her  eyes.  At  first  wounded  and 
offended  and  not  unjustly  pained,  she  had  determined  to  wait  in  silence,  to 
let  Henley  explain  his  own  intentions,  acknowledge  his  own  shortcomings. 

But  something  more  generous,  more  truthful,  impelled  her  now  to  speak. 
Rhoda  and  Robert  were  whispering.  "Hush,"  Dolly  said,  and  she  laid 
her  hand  upon  Robert's  arm.  He  started  a  little  uncomfortably,  and  then 
began  suddenly  to  nod  his  head  and  to  twirl  his  umbrella  in  time.  Rhoda 
buttoned  her  long  gloves  and  leant  back  in  a  pensive  attitude.  Dolly 
sat  staring  at  the  violins,  of  which  the  bows  were  flowing  like  the  waves 
of  a  spring  tide  on  either  side  of  the  circle  :  beyond  the  violins  were  the 
wind  instruments  and  the  great  violoncellos  throbbing  their  full  hearts. 
Haydn's  music  ceased  :  there  was  instant  silence,  then  a  clapping  of 
hands  and  a  sort  of  murmur  and  sigh  coming  from  a  hundred  breasts. 
As  it  all  died  away,  Dolly  stood  up  and  turned  to  Robert,  an  impulse 
came  to  her  to  do  now  what  was  in  her  heart,  to  wait  no  longer. 

"  Robert "  her  voice  sounded  so  oddly  that  he  started  and  half  rose, 

looking  down  at  her  upturned  face.  "  Robert,  I  want  you  to  listen  to 
me,"  said  Dolly.  "  I  must  tell  you  now  when  I  can  speak.  I  see  it  all. 
You  were  right  to  doubt  me.  I  have  not  been  true  to  you.  You  must 
marry  Rhoda,"  she  said  nervously;  then,  stopping  short,  "I'm  not 
jealous,  only  I  am  bewildered.  .  .  I  am  going  home.  .  .  Don't  come 
with  me  ;  but  you  forgive  me,  don't  you,  Robert  ?  " 

There  was  a  sudden  burst  from  some  overture — the  music  was  begin- 
ning again.  Before  Robert  could  stop  her  or  disentangle  his  legs,  Dolly 
was  gone ;  she  had  started  up,  she  had  left  her  seat,  her  gloves  were 
lying  on  the  ground,  her  veil  was  lying  on  the  bench,  but  it  was  too  late 
to  follow  or  to  call  her  back ;  the  people,  thinking  she  was  ill,  had  made 
way  for  her,  and  closed  in  round  the  door. 

"  What  has  happened  ?  "  said  Rhoda.  "  Is  she  ill  or  angry  ?  is  she 
gone  ?  Oh,  what  has  happened  ?  Don't  leave  me  here  alone,  let  me 
come  too.  .  ." 

Robert  flushed  up.  "  The  eyes  of  the  whole  place  are  upon  us,"  he 
muttered  :  then  came  something  like  an  oath. 

"  Hush,  silence,"  said  the  people  behind. 

Robert  bit  his  lip  and  sat  staring  at  the  conductor's  rod ;  every  now 
and  then  he  gave  a  little  impatient  jerk  of  the  head. 

Rhoda  waited  her  time  ;  he  had  not  followed  Dolly,  he  had  remained 
with  her — it  was  something.  The  music  went  on ;  not  one  note  did  she 
hear ;  the  time  seemed  interminable.  But  Robert,  hearing  a  low  sigh, 
turned  at  last ;  he  did  not  speak,  but  he  looked  at  her. 

"  You  are  angry  ?  "  whispered  Rhoda. 

"  Why  should  I  be  angry  with  you  ?  "  he  answered  more  gently. 
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(Outeitor : 


THE  world,  said  Horace  Walpole,  is  a  comedy  to  those  who  think,  a 
tragedy  to  those  who  feel.  To  the  majority,  who  neither  think  nor  feel, 
it  has  no  dramatic  interest  of  any  kind.  Most  men  are  so  deeply  immersed 
in  the  business  of  the  stage  that  they  never  find  a  breathing  space  in 
which  to  contemplate  their  fellow  actors.  They  take  the  world  quite 
seriously  at  its  own  valuation.  The  strutting  and  fretting  of  noisy  poli- 
ticians makes  them  confound  the  drama  with  real  life  ;  they  assume  its 
tinsel  to  be  gold,  and  its  sham  peals  of  thunder  to  be  the  voice  of  heaven. 
A  few  whose  intellects  are  more  developed  than  their  affections,  can  resign 
themselves  to  be  mere  spectators,  and  recognise  in  history  a  tale 

Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
Signifying  nothing. . 

The  wise  man  would  desire  to  occupy  an  intermediate  position.  He 
would  be  like  the  chorus  in  a  Greek  play ;  standing  aside  from  the  main 
acting  and  yet  interested  in  its  results ;  and  thence  making  his  own  com- 
ments. Generally,  of  course,  the  comments  even  of  the  wisest  would  be 
silly  platitudes,  but  yet  they  would  be  his  own.  He  would  see  the  awful 
shadow  of  coming  events,  and  moralise  sapiently  upon  fate  and  human 
life,  and  comfort  his  soul  with  queer  little  cut-and-dried  saws  of  old- 
fashioned  wisdom.  Indifferent  spectators  might,  if  they  chose,  consider 
him  as  a  bore,  and  energetic  actors  as  an  imbecile.  It  is  easy  to  retort  their 
scorn.  We  cannot  rise  above  the  world  and  occupy  that  exalted  position 
from  which  superior  beings  "  show  a  Newton  as  men  show  an  ape  "  ;  but 
we  can  drift  into  a  comparatively  quiet  backwater  to  contemplate  the  noise 
and  foam  and  fury  of  the  main  torrent.  Men  who  have  the  good  fortune 
to  be  outsiders  are  seized  with  a  kind  of  wonder  at  the  enthusiasm  of 
their  more  active  competitors.  Why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
should  any  man  go  into  Parliament  who  can  possibly  keep  outside  ?  Can 
a  reasonable  human  soul  find  pleasure  in  making  speeches  to  constituents  ? 
What  is  the  pleasure  of  vamping  up  the  old  platitudes  about  the  rights  of 
man  or  the  British  Constitution  ?  Are  Blue  Books,  as  a  general  rule,  an 
entertaining  species  of  composition  ?  Is  it  improving  to  the  mind  or  the 
temper  to  trace  the  ins  and  outs  of  an  intricate  negociation — to  discover 
exactly  what  proposal  English  ministers  made  to  the  United  States,  and 
how  a  counter-proposal  was  received  in  reply,  and  what  misunderstanding 
arose  in  consequence,  and  how  a  misconception  followed  the  misunder- 
standing, and  how  the  controversy  branched  out  into  endless  intricacies, 
enough  to  send  some  future  Dryasdust  to  a  lunatic  asylum  ?  Or  is  it 
elevating  to  listen  to  the  tittle-tattle  of  lobbies,  and  the  profound  specu- 
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lations  of  Taper  and  Tadpole  ?  Or  to  spend  hours,  when  you  might  have 
been  really  improving  your  mind  with  a  novel,  in  discussing  the  precise 
details  of  a  ballot  box  ?  Or,  when  you  care  not  a  button  for  the  principle 
involved,  to  stand  about  like  a  dock  labourer  waiting  for  the  orders  of  a 
party  whip  ?  Or,  indeed,  is  it  worth  the  labour  of  a  life  to  have  had 
some  fractional  influence  in  forcing  Mr.  Disraeli  to  make  room  for  Mr. 
Gladstone,  or  vice  versa  ?  Business,  of  course,  has  to  be  carried  on,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  Parliament  does,  in  the  long  run,  exercise  some 
influence  upon  the  happiness  of  the  country.  The  wonder  is,  not  that 
such  things  should  be  done,  but  that  anybody  should  find  pleasure  in 
doing  them. 

A  man  who  is  an  outsider,  and  is  sincerely  glad  to  be  an  outsider,  may 
nevertheless  derive  much  interest  from  the  passing  discussions  of  the  day. 
Eenouncing  all  hopes  of  understanding  the  infinite  complexities  of  all 
practical  questions  ;  repelled  by  the  vast  masses  of  assertion  and  counter- 
assertion  which  speedily  overlay  the  primitive  cause  of  dispute  ;  he  sees  in 
them  merely  a  text  for  meditation.  The  scandal  or  the  exciting  event 
which  provokes  endless  series  of  correspondence  serves  him  as  the  bit  of 
floating  timber  serves  an  albatross — it  provides  the  starting-point  which 
enables  him  to  rise  on  the  wings  of  imagination  above  the  more  substan- 
tial elements  and  float  away  endlessly  and  aimlessly  into  the  clouds. 
There,  it  may  be  urged,  he  is  not  likely  to  pick  up  any  substantial  bit  of 
sustenance.  That  is  true  enough  in  a  sense  ;  but  yet  it  is  something  to 
widen  the  intellectual  horizon.  The  severely  practical  man  only  sees  from 
the  crest  of  one  ocean  ripple  to  the  crest  of  the  next.  The  dreamy  out- 
sider whom  he  dispises,  has  a  vision,  vague,  it  may  be,  at  the  best,  but  yet 
impassive  by  its  extensiveness,  of  the  great^currents  that  are  setting  hither 
and  thither  across  the  ocean,  and  possibly  of  the  shores  to  which  they 
are  tending.  The  greatest  of  all  lessons,  and  the  one  which  we  are  slowest 
to  learn,  is  the  truth  that  our  parish  is  not  the  universe.  No  logical  and 
educational  apparatus  ever  invented  would  transform  a  man's  ideas  so 
completely  as  a  brief  transplantation  to  some  planet  whence  he  could  see 
the  earth  in  its  true  proportions,  and  shake  off  the  illusions  of  terrestrial 
perspective.  The  whole  history  of  modern  thought  may  in  one  sense  be 
represented  as  a  history  of  the  changes  that  have  flowed  from  enlarging 
men's  conceptions  of  space  and  time.  Unluckily  we  cannot  soar  above 
our  own  atmosphere,  and  indeed  we  may  be  held  to  have  done  well 
enough  when  we  have  realised  the  existence  of  another  side  to  the  English 
Channel,  or  of  a  period  antecedent  to  the  publication  of  cheap  newspapers. 
The  ambition  of  the  outsider  is  to  gain  some  such  widening  of  his  intellec- 
tual horizon  at  the  price  of  less  distinctness  in  the  details.  He  draws 
back  from  the  crowd  that  he  may  see  it  as  a  whole.  The  chances  are,  of 
course,  that  he  is  to  some  extent  a  fool  for  his  pains.  Love  of  philosophy  is  a 
convenient  cloak  for  practical  incapacity :  and  lads  in  all  ages  have  argued 
that  they  must  possess  poetical  genius  because  it  is  quite  clear  that  they 
have  no  other  genius.  But  why  seek  to  dispel  such  illusions  ?  Men  who 
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can  take  their  own  part  in  the  harsh  tussles  of  daily  life  should  look 
rather  compassionately  than  contemptuously  upon  those  who  shrink,  like 
delicate  boys  at  a  public  school,  from  the  rough  horse-play  of  their  com- 
panions. Let  the  poor  creatures  amuse  themselves  by  fancying  that  their 
weakness  is  a  proof  of  finer  sensibilities,  and  their  incapacity  for  practice 
indicative  of  greater  speculative  ability. 

The  comparison  is  partly  suggested  by  some  recent  discussions.  An 
English  public  school,  we  are  often  told,  is  a  miniature  world ;  and  cer- 
tainly, the  world  is  in  many  respects  a  big  public  school.  The  training  it 
gives  is  of  the  rough  and  ready  order,  with  plenty  of  hard  blows  and  little 
allowance  for  sentiment.  The  men  who  succeed  in  later  life  generally  owe 
their  good  fortune  to  the  same  qualities  which  raise  a  boy  to  be  the  leader 
amongst  his  fellows.  The  most  popular  of  recent  English  ministers  was  popu- 
lar just  because  he  was  a  boy  to  the  end  of  his  days ;  and  brought  to  political 
warfare  just  the  same  spirit  which  would  have  won  the  admiration  of  the 
cricket-ground.  And,  therefore,  if  we  look  at  the  reverse  side  of  the  pic- 
ture, it  is  only  natural  that  one  who  is  content  to  be  shoved  to  the  wall  in 
after  life  should  sympathise  with  the  victims  rather  than  with  the  heroes 
of  our  school  system.  It  may  be  for  this  reason  that  the  recent  edifying 
discussions  upon  our  great  schools  have  revived  in  outsiders  certain  old- 
fashioned  reflections  not  quite  in  accordance  with  the  orthodox  opinions  of 
to-day.  Few  things  are  more  astonishing  to  such  observers  than  that 
mysterious  sanctity  which  broods  over  such  places  as  Eton  and  Win- 
chester. To  touch  a  single  twig  of  the  hallowed  birch  is  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  sacrilege.  A  thousand  voices  are  raised  to  scare  the  rash  intruder. 
The  holy  shade  of  Henry,  whom'  grateful  science  still  adores — and  if 
science  be  taken  in  the  modern  sense,  with  singularly  little  reason — is 
invoked  to  protect  the  minutest  ceremony  practised  in  the  ancient  foun- 
dation. Neither  the  British  jury,  nor  the  House  of  Lords,  nor  the  Church 
of  England,  nay,  scarcely  the  monarchy  itself,  seems  to  be  so  deeply 
enshrined  in  the  bosoms  of  our  countrymen  as  our  public  schools.  Un- 
doubtedly, there  is  something  touching  about  this  passionate  loyalty,  as 
about  every  illustration  of  the  pathetic  delusion  which  leads  all  men  to 
invest  the  scenes  of  their  childhood  with  a  romantic  charm.  An  elderly 
gentleman  melts  with  tears  of  tenderness  on  recalling  the  place  where  his 
little  knuckles  were  rapped  and  his  little  nose  tweaked  at  an  early  age ; 
and  he  writes  to  The  Times  in  all  simplicity  to  beg  that  his  son  may  not  be 
deprived  of  those  childish  consolations.  Memory  continues  to  consecrate 
the  good  and  the  bad,  the  ugly  and  the  beautiful,  with  a  marvellous  impar- 
tiality, and  yet  it  is  probable  that  if  the  raps  and  tweaks  aforesaid  had 
come  from  the  paternal  hands  of  some  plain  Dr.  Birch  or  Mr.  Squeers, 
they  would  not  have  been  regarded  through  the  golden  haze  of  sentiment. 
There  is  a  special  magic  about  the  old  schools.  They  have  a  double 
measure  of  that  strange  enchantment  which  is  more  or  less  common  to  all 
ancient  corporations.  Any  one  who  has  touched,  as  it  were,  the  mere 
hem  of  their  garments,  who  has  the  most  shadowy  and  distant  claim  to  a 
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share  in  their  prestige,  is  affected  by  the  spell.  The  connection  is  some- 
times grotesque  enough,  and  may  remind  one  of  the  claim  set  up  by 
somebody  to  a  great  man's  acquaintance  because  the  hero— was  it  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  ?— had  once  damned  him  for  getting  in  his  way. 
To  have  been  flogged,  in  accordance  with  traditions  handed  down  from 
hoar  antiquity,  and  embodied  in  a  special  local  jargon,  is  to  have  gone 
through  a  sacred  initiatory  rite.  From  the  moment  that  the  accolade  has 

been  laid not  upon  your  shoulders — you  are  a  member  of  a  sort  of 

strange  order  of  chivalry.  No  oaths  have  been  taken,  and  no  formal 
obligations  imposed,  but  you  are  bound  for  the  rest  of  your  life  to  stand 
up  against  all  comers  in  defence  of  the  thrice-noble  body  to  which  you 
belong.  It  is'  in  vain  that  you  will  try  to  shake  off  the  impression.  Let 
anybody  who  has  been  a  public  schoolboy  try  to  state  the  fact  simply  and 
unostentatiously  to  the  dearest  friend  of  his  bosom  who  has  been  brought 
up  at  an  academy.  He  may,  if  he  happens  to  be  a  pattern  of  all  the 
Christian  virtues,  succeed  in  conveying  the  information  in  a  manner  not 
actually  offensive.  He  may  speak  condescendingly  rather  than  boastfully. 
But  no  effort  of  imagination  will  divest  him  of  a  share  of  conscious  supe- 
riority. His  friend,  he  may  admit,  is  "  one  of  God's  creatures,"  but  he 
is  not,  and  cannot  be  his  equal.  To  have  been  flogged  by  Dr.  Keate  or  Dr. 
Arnold  was  to  receive  an  'indelible  hall-mark,  stamping  the  sufferer  for 
ever  as  genuine  metal.  "  A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that,"  but  man  includes 
public  schoolmen  and  other  men — the  minor  classifications  are  of  small 
importance. 

Philosophically  speaking,  the  phenomenon  is  curious,  though  common 
enough.  Every  one  must  have  marked  the  ease  with  which  the  most  acci- 
dental and  temporary  bond  produces  a  vigorous  esprit  de  corps.  When  a 
cricket  match  is  played  between  the  first  and  the  last  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
enthusiastic  lads  feel  for  a  moment  an  ardent  desire  to  estabh'sh  the  prowess 
of  all  persons  whose  names  begin  with  the  letter  S.  Human  beings,  it  seems, 
throw  out  so  many  tendrils  in  every  direction,  that  any  fortuitous  con- 
glomeration serves  to  bind  them  into  a  coherent  mass.  Given  time 
enough,  and  some  little  element  of  mystery  or  romance  about  the  mode  of 
association,  and  it  assumes  a  strength  utterly  inexplicable  on  grounds  of 
mere  logic.  As  Professor  Tyndall  tells  us,  a  chaos  of  disconnected  fragments 
of  ice  freezes  into  a  solid  mass  by  simple  contiguity ;  and  perhaps  it  is  not 
surprising  that  atoms  so  impressible  as  boys  should  be  welded  firmly 
together  when  brought  within  the  sphere  of  attraction  of  an  old  historic 
body.  Nor  would  it  be  wise  to  complain  of  the  result.  It  is  something 
that  so  large  a  number  of  Englishmen  should  look  back  with  increasing 
affection  to  the  days  of  their  childhood.  Loyalty  to  any  valuable  insti- 
tution is  a  good  thing  in  itself ;  and  no  treasure  is  more  valuable  than  a 
store  of  pleasant  memories,  even  though  the  memory  be  more  delightful 
than  the  reality.  True  it  is  that  there  is  something  about  the  sentiment  a 
little  irritating  to  the  inferior  castes.  The  pleasantest  public  schoolboys 
are  those  who,  like  ancient  aristocrats,  bear  their  honours  calmly,  and  are 
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so  safe  in  their  boundless  superiority,  that  they  have  no  fear  of  compro- 
mising themselves  by  condescension.     They  exact   no  humiliating  con- 
fessions, because  they  are  in  no  need  of  testimonials.     A  more  offensive 
type  consists  of  lads  who  conceive  themselves  to  have  imbibed  a  moral  as 
well  as  a  social  superfority,  and  who  go  through  the  world  ever  afterwards 
as  volunteer  missionaries,  brandishing  their  exalted  moral  sense  in  the  face 
of  all  spectators.    That  phase  is  a  perversion  of  the  good  old  public  school 
type,  which  is  charming  in  proportion  to  its  magnificent  indifference  to 
any  special  basis  for  its  claims.     With  a  simplicity  which  has  about  it  the 
elements  of  true  sublimity,  they  assume  an  innate  superiority  to  the  rude 
mass  of  mankind ;  and  regard  other  Englishmen,  as  an  Englishman  ID 
general  regards  foreigners,  as  beings  endowed,  as  he  has  no  thought  of 
denying,  with  equal  virtues  and  talents,  but  palpably  inferior  to  himself 
by  force  of  the  simple  fact  that  they  are  foreigners. 

The  sentiment  is  pleasant  to  those  within  the  sacred  circle,  and  need 
not  be  seriously  resented  by  those  without.  We  may  go  a  step  further, 
and  admit  that  it  says  something  on  behalf  of  the  schools  themselves. 
The  loyalty  which  all  Etonians,  for  example,  bear  to  Eton,  may  not  prove 
that  Eton  is  really  a  good  school,  that  anything  is  ever  taught  there  except 
rowing,  or  that  what  is  taught  is  taught  by  the  best  masters,  or  at  a 
moderate  expense,  or  that  the  whole  development  of  the  boyish  nature  is 
all  that  could  be  desired.  But  it  affords  a  fair  presumption  that  Eton  boys 
are  not  intolerably  unhappy.  No  superstition,  if  we  could  fairly  trace  out 
its  origin,  is  utterly  without  foundation.  Some  sort  of  nucleus,  at  least, 
is  found,  round  which  the  great  body  of  belief  may  crystallise.  A  French- 
man, generally  speaking,  hates  the  memory  of  his  school  life ;  an  English- 
man almost  invariably  cherishes,  or  professes  to  cherish  it,  and  the 
difference  is  presumably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  English  boy  has,  on  the 
whole,  a  more  enjoyable  existence.  Judging  from  appearances,  indeed, 
the  fault  of  our  schools  is  decidedly  in  the  direction  of  over  comfort.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  the  strength  of  this  superstitious  sentiment  makes  us 
listen  with  more  incredulity  to  those  whom  it  has  thoroughly  infected. 
Take,  for  example,  one  of  those  bluff  country  gentlemen  or  jovial  parsons 
who  have  been  lately  expatiating  in  the  newspapers.  Their  letters  effect 
one  like  the  conversation  of  a  friend  who  slaps  you  on  the  back,  and  points 
his  arguments  by  a  guffaw.  Rough,  blusterous,  eupeptic  persons  they 
seem  to  be ;  near  relatives  of  the  bluff  sailor  of  fiction,  and  the  portwine 
drinking  squires  of  the  last  century.  All  sentimentality  is  blown  to  the 
four  winds  of  heaven  by  their  jovial  pooh-poohs.  A  boy  who  dislikes 
having  his  jacket  cut  to  ribands  by  a  groundash  is  a  "milksop,"  or  a 
"  molly-coddle ;"  a  good  hiding — the  invention  of  the  epithet  shows  a 
rudimentary  logical  dexterity — always  docs  a  fellow  good ;  they  thank 
heaven  that  all  the  nonsense  was  early  knocked  out  of  them,  and  they  wish 
to  see  it  knocked  out  of  the  rising  generation.  It  is  pleasant  enough,  if 
one  were  quite  certain  what  is  included  under  "  nonsense."  To  guess  at 
itp  meaning,  let  us  take  one  of  these  portly  gentlemen  in  imagination,  and 
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put  him  once  more  in  jackets.  Deal  with  him  for  a  moment  as  Sterne 
treated  his  celebrated  captive.  Let  him  be  what  many  hale  and  vigorous 
men  have  been  in  their  childhood,  a  pale,  delicate  boy,  with  thin  limbs, 
and  spider  fingers,  and  a  sensitive  organisation.  Suppose  that  he  has  been 
a  spoilt  child  at  home,  and  shrinks  with  nervous  terror  from  harsh  lan- 
guage, and  even  well-meant  familiarity.  A  cricket-ball  is  about  as  terrible 
an  object  to  him  as  a  bullet,  and  he  can  no  more  handle  an  oar  than  a 
violin.  Is  there  a  more  piteous  object  in  the  world,  excluding  cases  of 
absolute  physical  maltreatment,  than  such  a  little  wretch  set  down  by 
himself,  amidst  some  hundreds  of  lads  as  mischievous  and  thoughtless  as 
monkeys,  and  with  a  boundless  faith  in  the  "  good  hiding"  prescription  ? 
The  immediate  suffering  may  be  a  trifle ;  but  the  childish  imagination 
aggravates  all  his  troubles.  As  we  grow  older  we  resemble  the  American 
traveller  in  some  mythical  vehicle,  who  passed  the  milestones  so  rapidly  that 
he  found  himself  to  be  rushing  through  a  graveyard.  Indeed,  in  our  case 
the  graveyard  simile  is  only  too  close  to  the  truth.  But  to  the  child  every 
year  seems  to  open  a  boundless  vista  ;  he  can  scarcely  look  forward,  even  in 
dreams,  to  the  indefinitely  distant  day  of  liberation  from  his  tormentors. 
The  little  world  of  the  school  is  for  him  the  universe ;  and  it  matters 
nothing  to  him  whether  he  is  condemned  to  be  a  pariah  for  life,  or  only  for 
the  period  of  his  childhood.  Seeing  children  grow  up  all  round  us  with 
striking  rapidity,  changing  petticoats  for  jackets,  and  jackets  for  the  virile 
coat  before  we  have  time  to  look  round,  we  forget  that  Time  who  is 
galloping  with  us,  is  crawling  with  them.  At  worst,  we  say  it  is  only  for 
a  year  or  two ;  but  a  child's  year  is  equivalent  to  a  generation  with  an 
adult.  And  there  is  a  yet  more  bitter  ingredient  in  the  childish  cup. 
Shelley,  who  was  flogged,  bullied,  and  called  madman,  and  atheist  at 
Eton  is  said  to  have  revolted  against  the  fagging  system ;  but  it  is  not 
one  boy  in  a  thousand  to  whom  the  bare  idea  of  such  a  revolt  would  occur. 
The  little  victims  imbibe  unconsciously  the  peculiar  code  of  morality  which 
justifies  their  sufferings.  They  sympathise  more  with  their  tyrants  than 
with  themselves.  The  rough  discipline  forms  their  minds  as  much  as  it 
affects  their  bodies.  They  are  as  much  convinced  as  any  of  their  rulers, 
that  a  boy  who  can't  row. or  play  cricket  is  unworthy  to  cumber  the  earth ; 
he  is  an  anomalous  creature,  existing  only  on  sufferance,  and  his  humilia- 
tion is  a  marked  feature  in  the  general  arrangements  of  Providence.  The 
domestic  affections  too  are  mere  nuisances  which  ought  to  be  studiously 
suppressed ;  they  are  a  kind  of  thorn  in  the  flesh,  which,  for  mysterious 
purposes,  is  permitted  to  tempt  the  childish  nature  into  occasional 
ebullitions  of  sentiment ;  but  to  allow  their  existence  to  be  manifest  to 
others  is  a  distinct  act  of  indecency,  if  not  of  immorality.  The  weakly, 
sensitive  child  persecutes  himself,  even  when  his  persecutors  are  absent ; 
or,  at  best,  skulks  into  corners  to  indulge  in  feelings  for  which  he  is  half 
persuaded  that  he  ought  to  blush  like  a  criminal.  All  this,  as  every 
public  school  man  will  declare,  is  a  silly  exaggeration,  or  at  least  refers  to 
a  past  generation.  The  last  statement  may  be  freely  admitted.  No 
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abuse,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  ever  exists  except  in  the  past 
tense.     But  certainly  it  is  not  a  mere  fancy  picture.     There  used  at  a 
certain  period — not  so  far  removed  as  to  be  beyond  the  memory  of  persons 
still  living,  and  indeed  still  writing — to  be  a  good  many  such  pariahs  as 
I  have  described,  poor  little  fragments  of  humanity,  convicted  by  school 
opinion  of  being  physically  weak  and  morally  sensitive,  kicked  contemp- 
tuously aside,  when  not  actively  bullied,  and  heartily  ashamed  of  them- 
selves for  their  undeniable  atrocity.     With  what  deep  envy  they  regarded 
their  robuster  companions,  and  what  a  surprising  revelation  it  was  to  them 
when  they  discovered  at  the  university  that  a  youth  might  be  tolerated, 
and  even  popular,  without  physical  prowess,  is  still  engraved  pretty  deeply 
on  some  memories.     A  public  school  in  those  old  days  might  be  Paradise 
to  the  Tom  Browns,  but  it  was  purgatory  to  the  luckless  lads  marked  out 
for  brutality  by  the  thinness  of  their  skins.     To  them  the  sufferings  of 
poor  old  Dobbin  in  Vanity  Fair  recall  realities  a  good  deal  more  for- 
cibly than  the  triumph  of  the  pugnacious  Brown.     Many  grave  miseries 
of  after  life  seem  light  and  transitory  in  comparison  with  those  of  a  sensi- 
tive lad  cast,  without  a  protector,  among  the  tormentors.    However,  these 
are  all  things  of  the  past ;  and  one  proof  of  it  is  that  many  of  the  aforesaid 
pariahs  applaud  the  remnants  of  the  rough  old  system.     Perhaps  it  suc- 
ceeded in  knocking  the  nonsense  out  of  them ;  or  it  may  be  that  they  have 
never  freed  their  minds  from  the  old  prepossessions,  and  believe  in  the 
virtues  of  brutality  as  strenuously  as  when  they  were  its  victims.     One 
wishes,  at  times,  that  they  could  be  made  to  taste  for  a  few  minutes  the  old 
bitterness  which  they  now  regard  so  complacently. 

Having  once  adopted  the  theory  that  our  public  schools  are  perfect, 
there  is  of  course  no  lack  of  arguments  in  their  favour.      Like  so  many 
other  of  our  admirable  institutions,  they  appear  to  be  absurd  a  priori, 
and  a  posteriori  turn  out  to  be  inimitable.     Nobody  could  have  guessed 
that  an  ideal  education  would  be  provided  by  bringing  together  a  few 
hundred  lads  and  requesting  them  to   govern  themselves.     Experience, 
however,  proves  triumphantly  that,  barring  a  little  brutality,  and  a  good 
deal  of  gross  ignorance,  and  some  snobbishness,  and  a  rather  low  standard 
of  morality  upon  certain  points,  and  much  excessive  devotion  to  athletic 
sports,  the  typical  schoolboy  is  as  noble  an  animal  as  could  be  desired.   The 
proofs  of  the  proposition  are  numerous ;  as,  in  the  first  place,  boys  from 
private  schools  are  notoriously  worse  ;  secondly,  people  are  ready  to  pay 
very  high  prices  to  acquire  for  their  sons  this  inestimable  privilege ;  and 
thirdly,  the  greatest  Englishmen  have  been  educated  at  such  places  and,  of 
course,  owe  their  greatness  to  their  education.   This  last  argument  indeed, 
verges  upon  the  audacious.    It  is  one  of  those  daring  commonplaces  which 
bring  down  the  applause  of  an  audience  ;  but  which,  when  retailed  by  men 
of  standing   and   ability  tempt  one  to  despair  of  the   perfectibility   of 
human  reason.      People  can  still  repeat  without  blushing  the  poor  old 
platitude  about  the  battle  of  Waterloo  having  been  won  in  the  playing- 
fields.     Of  how  many  muddles  and  disasters  were  the  seeds  sown,  one 
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would  like  to  know,  in  the  same  historic  ground  ?    Perhaps  the  argument 
about  our  statesmen  is  even  more  astonishing.      Put  into  a  formal  proof 
it  would  seem  to  involve  the  assumptions,  first,  that  English  statesmen 
are  the  hest  of  all  statesmen;  and  secondly,  that  they  owe  their  greatness 
to  their  schools.      Passing  over  the  first,  which,  after  all,  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  a  self-evident  proposition,  how  is  the    second  assumption 
established  ?      Why  should  the  surpassing  merits  of  our  immutable  breed 
of  statesmen  be  ascribed  to  our  schools  more  than  to  any  one  of  fifty 
other  causes  ?     Why  should  we  not  say  with  equal  plausibility  that  their 
virtues  and  talent  are  due  to   our  inimitable   constitution,  to    our  happy 
mixture  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,    and  democracy,    to   our  established 
church,  to  our  land  laws,  to  our  religious  creed,  to  our  fortunate  mixture 
of  races,  to  our  climate,  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  or  to  William  of  blessed 
memory,  to  the  fact  that  we  inhabit  an  island,  to  our  foxhunting  and 
horseracing,  to  freedom  of  the  press,  or  trial  by  jury,  or — for  that  seems 
to  be  the  most  convenient  formula  for  explaining  things  in  general — to  the 
Gulf  stream  ?  What  is  there  after  all  which  requires  any  explanation  ?  The 
governing  classes  in  England  prefer  certain  schools  ;  and  the  schools  which 
they  prefer  are  attended  by  the  governing  classes.      The  son  of  a  peer  is 
sent  to  Eton  as  he  afterwards  goes  into  Parliament  and  is  appointed  to 
office  by  a  certain  natural  fitness  of  things;  and  the  public  school  has  no 
more  right  to  claim  all  his  virtues  than  any  other  of  the  luxuries  in  which 
he  has  indulged.     It  would  be  easy  were  such  arguments  really  good  for 
much,  to  construct  one  of  a  different  tendency.    Take  for  example,  the  two 
great  rivals,  Pitt  and  Fox — the  very  flower  of  our  parliamentary  system. 
Fox  is  an  unusually  perfect  specimen  of  the  article  manufactured  at  our 
schools.     Unusually  beloved,  and  beloved  not  the  less  because  he  had 
some    of   the  vices  of   his  class,  eloquent,  manly,  and   vigorous,  with 
quick  sympathies  for  all  noble  causes,  and  a  thorough  gentleman  in  the 
highest  sense,  he  had  all  that  fathers  send  their  sons  to  acquire  at  our 
great  schools,  though  it  is  true  that  he  had  acquired  some  tastes,  the 
taste  for  gambling,  for  example,  a  little  too  well.     Pitt,   on  the  other 
hand,  remained  all  his  life  stamped  by  the  ineffaceable  marks  of  a  home 
education.     A  bit  of  a  prig,   proud,    shy,   and  reserved,   and   with   a 
certain  virtue  or  prudishness  which  caused  some  fine  old  caricaturists  to 
ridicule  him  to  the  end  of  his  days  as  a  milksop,  he  enjoyed,  however, 
one  significant  advantage.     Fox  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  but  he  con- 
fessed that   he  could   never    understand    Adam   Smith.      Pitt,    on   the 
contrary,  had  mastered  the  work  which  some  people  seem  to  prefer  to  the 
Bible.     Now  a  good  deal  more  is  required  for  the   making  of  a  great 
statesman  than  a  capacity  for  lecturing  upon  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand. 
But  the  victory  which  Pitt  won  over  his  far  more  attractive  rival,  may  be 
ascribed  with  more  plausibility  to  the  fact  that  he  had  a  thoroughly  well 
disciplined  intellect :  or  in  other  words,  that  he  had  not  been  put  off  with 
the  scraps  of  classical  knowledge  which  then  satisfied  the  intellectual 
cravings  of  schoolboys.    Starting  from  this  hint,  it  would  be  easy  to  argue 
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that  the  most  conspicuous  defect  of  our  statesmen  is  reflected  from  the 
most  conspicuous  defect  of  the  educational  system  in  their  favourite 
schools.  They  are,  it  might  be  urged,  honourable  and  independent  men, 
and  by  no  means  devoid  of  certain  accomplishments.  Even  to  the  present 
day,  they  can  make  classical  quotations  which  the  House  of  Commons 
always  professes  to  understand ;  and  there  is  something  graceful  about  the 
old-fashioned  practice.  But  possibly  our  legislators  would  make  more 
coherent  laws  and  our  ministers  be  better  administrators  in  matters  of 
treaties,  if  their  intellectual  training  had  been  wider  and  more  systematic. 
That,  at  least,  is  what  foreigners  occasionally  say,  and  perhaps  there  is 
enough  plausibility  in  the  statement  to  neutralize  the  calm  assumption  as 
to  the  obvious  perfection  of  our  schools.  Probably,  too,  it  would 
be  possible  to  maintain  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  greatest  lights  in 
literature  have  owed  less  than  is  supposed  to  their  scholastic  training. 
All  that  Adam  Smith  learnt  at  Oxford  was  that  fellowships  produce  an  un- 
fortunate effect  upon  learning ;  and  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  our 
greatest  original  thinkers  have  generally  learnt  to  detest  the  system  of 
education  under  which  they  su  ffered ;  but  perhaps  that  is  only  saying  that 
they  were  original.  Our  greatest  poets  would  give  much  the  same 
testimony.  Pope,  to  go  no  further  back,  was  substantially  self-taught. 
If  Gray's  taste  was  polished  at  Eton,  it  was  polished  so  highly  that  his 
powers  of  production  were  all  but  destroyed.  Burns  had  the  good 
fortune  to  avoid  any  such  risk  of  being  quenched  by  over  culture.  *  What 
Cowper  learnt  at  Westminster,  he  has  told  us  for  himself,  and  his 
testimony  is  not  complimentary.  Keats  picked  up  his  classical  taste 
nobody  knows  how  ;  and  Wordsworth  was  taught  at  an  obscure  grammar- 
school.  Shelley  was  one  of  the  victims.  And  if  Byron  learnt  something  at 
Harrow,  it  may  be  disputed  whether  his  genius  there  received  more  of 
healthy  nourishment  or  of  that  taint  which  injures  the  value  of  his  noblest 
poetry.  To  raise  any  positive  argument  on  such  facts  would  indeed  be 
rash ;  but  they  should  not  be  forgotten  when  we  are  confronted  by  a 
bead-roll  of  eminent  names,  which  proves  only,  if  it  proves  anything,  that 
public  schools  have  not  been  able  to  quench  the  aspiring  genius  of  all  the 
lads  who  were  sent  to  them. 

To  condemn  public  schools  is  indeed  further  from  my  intention  than  to 
praise  them.  An  humble  outsider  cannot  profess  to  form  any  trustworthy 
opinion  on  such  matters.  Infinite  collation  of  bluebooks  and  study  of 
inspectors'  reports,  and  balancings  of  the  opinions  of  foreign  observers 
would  be  necessary  for  such  a  task.  I  am  merely  uttering  a  feeble  pro- 
test when  I  am  called  upon  to  bow  the  knee  before  a  popular  idol  of  the 
day.  Let  us  assume,  and  the  opinion  seems  to  be  the  most  probable  one 
that  public  schools,  as  at  present  conducted,  are  free  from  many  gross 
faults  by  which  they  were  once  stained,  and  that  they  succeed  in 
providing  a  very  fair  education  for  ingenuous  youth.  So  far  as  private 
observation  enables  one  to  judge,  they  produce  what  ladies  call  without 
any  suspicion  of  irony,  very  nice  young  men.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  very 
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well  dressed  and  have  the  manners  of  gentlemen.  They  of  course  display 
a  stupendous  ignorance  ;  the  average  lad  of  eighteen  who  comes  up  to  the 
Universities  from  our  great  places  of  education  shows  a  negation  of  all 
useful  knowledge,  which  is,  in  its  way,  a  really  impressive  phenomenon. 
His  knowledge  of  literature  is  confined  not  to  English  authors,  or  to 
modern  English  authors,  but  to  the  trashiest  kind  of  modern  English 
authors  ;  he  is  not  merely  ignorant  of  science,  but  ignorant  that  such  a 
thing  exists ;  and  his  classical  training,  which  doubtless  deserves  all  that 
is  said  of  it  if  he  belongs  to  the  select  few,  amounts,  if  he  belongs  to  the 
promiscuous  many,  simply  to  a  blind  faculty  for  guessing  at  the  English 
equivalent  of  common  Greek  and  Latin  words.  Of  course  there  is  not 
much  in  this,  for  ignorance  of  this  kind  is  characteristic  of  the  young  male 
of  the  species  in  general,  and  not  to  the  public  school  lad  in  particular. 
Moreover,  it  is  said  by  sanguine  people  that  matters  are  improving  and 
intellectual  training  rising  by  degrees  to  be  valued  as  at  least  a  useful 
supplement  to  the  athletic.  And,  in  a  more  positive  sense,  such  a  boy 
has  generally  more  attractive  qualities.  His  moral  standard  is  not 
always  of  the  purest  and  most  delicate  kind  ;  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  fine  bloom  of  innocence  has  not  unfrequently  been  rubbed  off  by  the 
rude  contact  of  his  fellows.  But  still  that  mysterious  corporate  spirit, 
whatever  be  its  origin,  has  done  something  for  him.  He  has  a  profound 
conviction  that  he  ought  to  be  a  gentleman;  and  though  the  precise 
meaning  of  that  word  be  a  little  indefinite,  it  includes  much  that  we 
would  be  sorry  to  lose.  The  ideal  may  not  be  the  loftiest  conceivable  ; 
but  after  all  the  cant  and  the  false  sentimentality  has  been  dispersed,  he 
still  is  an  animal  of  whom  one  finds  it  difficult  not  to  be  rather  proud. 
Standing  in  the  Eton  playing-fields,  one  would  perhaps  rather  not  talk 
about  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  ask  too  curiously  whether  the  training 
would  be  equally  adapted  to  produce  the  heroes  of  some  future  Gravelotte 
or  Sedan.  But  one  cannot  resist  the  spirit  of  the  place.  There  is  a  certain 
fine  stoicism,  a  sturdy,  tough-fibred  sense  of  manly  duty,  which  seems  to 
pervade  the  atmosphere ;  and,  with  all  its  sacred  absurdities,  one  feels 
that  lads  brought  up  under  such  influences  have  a  chance  of  carrying  on  the 
old  tradition  with  fair  credit  to  themselves  and  their  country.  After  all, 
the  old  maxim  holds  true  that  one  virtue  lies  at  the  base  of  all  others ; 
call  it  force,  energy,  vitality,  or  manliness/or  whatever  you  please,  it  has 
perhaps  a  better  chance  at  a  public  school  than  at  most  places.  Perhaps 
the  explanation  is  not  very  flattering.  One  thinks  sometimes  that  all 
educational  systems  are  so  bad,  that  that  system  must  be  best  which 
educates  least ;  and  public  schools  may  claim  great  excellence  on  that 
showing.  Whatever  weakness  they  may  have,  they  have  not  the  positive 
defect  of  unduly  cramping  boyish  energy  and  spirit,  and  the  absence  of 
the  defect  is  a  high  merit. 

Whether  our  schools  are  the  best  or  the  worst  of  their  kind,  they  are 
clearly  of  human  origin  and  managed  by  human  beings.  Head  masters  in 
particular  are  distinctly  flesh  and  blood.  The  recognition  of  that  fact  is 
shocking  to  those  who  still  cling  to  the  old  boyish  belief  that  a  head  master 
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is  an  archangel  in  a  cap  and  gown ;  but  it  has  come  homo  with  terrible 
distinctness  to  newspaper  students.  Avoiding  all  the  wearisome  details, 
which  have  been  canvassed  beyond  all  ordinary  patience,  what  is  the 
most  palpable  outcome  of  the  recent  scandals  ?  Two  characteristic 
peculiarities  lie  on  the  very  surface  of  the  public  school  system.  One 
cardinal  vice  is  that  it  may  sanction  brutality ;  one  cardinal  virtue,  that 
it  teaches  boys  to  be  gentlemen.  To  suppress  bullying  with  an  iron  hand 
and  to  set  an  example  of  chivalrous  bearing  should  bo  therefore  the  very  first 
duties  of  a  model  schoolmaster.  Two  of  our  great  schools  have  given 
very  pretty  illustrations  of  their  way,  in  which  masters  appreciate  them. 

At  Winchester  a  boy  is  accused  of  thrashing  another  unjustly  and 
excessively.  How  does  the  master  answer  the  complaint  ?  If  he  had 
said,  "The  boy  has  been  thrashed ;  it  served  him  right ;  it  will  do  him  good, 
and  I  will  stick  by  the  school  discipline  ;  "  or  if  he  had  said, "  The  case  shows 
that  the  system  is  liable  to  gross  abuse ;  the  offender  shall  be  punished, 
and  the  system  put  right,"  he  would  in  either  case,  have  taken  a  manly 
and  intelligible  ground.  Unluckily  he  did  neither ;  the  complaint 
rendered  him  hopelessly  inarticulate  ;  he  plunged  into  an  intricate  labyrinth 
of  assertions  and  qualifications  and  explanations,  where  capital  letters  had 
to  be  placed  at  the  heads  of  paragraphs  to  do  duty  as  signposts  to  the 
bewildered  enquirer.  Nothing  but  a  preconceived  impression  of  the 
thrice  holy  nature  of  every  traditional  usage  describable  in  classical 
slang  could  hide  it  from  men  of  ordinary  sense.  Big  boys  ought 
not  to  have  a  right  to  thrash  little  boys.  That  is  the  Jong  and  short 
of  the  whole  matter.  Thrashings,  it  is  said,  do  good  sometimes ;  so 
do  doses  of  calomel  and  rhubarb ;  but  you  don't  allow  the  sixth  form 
to  administer  them  at  discretion  to  their  inferiors.  If  thrashings  have 
sometimes  cured  a  boy  of  some  mean  propensity,  they  have  crushed 
the  spirits  of  some,  broken  the  constitutions  of  others,  and  made  very 
many  boys  miserable  for  years  with  the  bitter  misery  of  childhood.  An 
unjust  and  capricious  thrashing  does  ten  times  as  much  harm  as  a  just'one 
does  good  ;  and  therefore  the  power  of  thrashing  should  not  be  delegated 
by  responsible  masters  to  boys  of  no  experience,  and  imbued  with  a 
preposterous  sense  of  their  own  importance  and  the  superhuman  merits  of 
their  school.  Of  course  a  master  should  know  how  to  shut  his  eyes,  and 
may  be  very  properly  absorbed  in  a  Greek  play  when  a  bully  or  a  sneak 
is  being  righteously  thrashed  for  cruelty  or  meanness.  Half  the  art  of 
government  consists  in  judicious  blindness  ;  and  the  ruler  of  a  large  public 
school  need  not  be  afraid  that  he  is  endowed  with  powers  of  superhuman 
penetration.  When  this  very  simple  rule  is  converted  into  a  solemn 
mystery,  the  inevitable  neglect  justified  on  lofty  moral  grounds,  and  the 
uninitiated  vulgar  warned  off  in  the  venerable  name  of  Dr.  Arnold,  one 
becomes  suspicious.  Mystery  should  be  left  to  charlatans.  The  word 
can  be  too  easily  translated  into  the  vernacular. 

Winchester  is  doubtless  an  excellent  school,  and  nothing  but  the 
existence  of  the  public  school  superstition  could  have  provoked  the  waste 
of  so  much  good  paper  and  ink  on  so  small  a  topic.  Rugby,  mean- 
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while,   shows    us  how  the  cardinal  virtue    of  public    schools   may   be 
stimulated  and  cherished  by  judicious  masters.     Far  be  it  from  any  out- 
sider to  pronounce  a  rash  verdict  on  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  that  wordy 
warfare  !  For  there,  too,  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  have  been  exhausted  in 
the  attempt  to  reduce  the  correspondence  to  order.     The  head  masters  of 
England  have — not  inappropriately — introduced  a  new  variety  of  news- 
paper writing,  which  may  be  called  the  A  B  C  style.    It  is  not  quite  equal 
to  Junius  or  Jacob  Omnium,  but  it  allows  us  to  perceive  some  curious 
illustrations  of  that  high  tone  of  personal  dignity,  that  mutual  confidence 
and  chivalrous  sense  of  honour,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  our  public 
schools.     The  picture  is,  in  its  way,  quite  perfect.    We  may  give  a  pretty 
good  guess  as  to  the  opinion  which  the  assistant  masters  entertain  of  their 
head,  without  drawing  refined  inferences  from  conversation  which  may  or 
may  not  have  been  based  upon  letters  which  may  or  may  not  have  been 
written.     It  is   quite   enough  to  say  that  they  are  resolved  to  behave 
"  loyally  "  to  their  superior.    Interpretation  is  superfluous.   Dr.  Hayman's 
opinion  of  his  assistants  is  equally  plain.     If  a  gentleman  suspects  his 
subordinates  of  sham-loyalty,  his  bes.t  plan  is  to  shame  them  by  genuine 
loyalty.     Dr.  Hayman  seems  to  have  taken  a  different  view.     When  one 
of  his  assistants  says,  "A  speech  of  mine  has  been  misreported,"  Dr. 
Hayman  immediately  infers  that  the  word  of  the  assistant  is  not  to  be 
trusted.     He  acts,  in  fact,  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  gentlemen  with 
whom  he  has  to  co-operate  are  as  likely  as  not  to  have  told  a  down- 
right falsehood.     The  governing  body  being  called  in  to  judge,  cannot 
make  up  their  minds  to  turn  Dr.  Hayman  out,  but  they  are  quite  ready 
to  insult  him.     They  declare  that  if  his  future  conduct  'resembles  his 
past  he  ought  to  go ;  and  they  apparently  believe — good  easy  people  ! — 
that  such  a  sentiment  is  likely  to  encourage  cordiality  and  mutual  con- 
fidence for  the  future.     The  general  result  seems  to  be  that  the  prevalent 
ointment  at  Rugby  does  not^  very  closely  resemble  the  precious  ointment 
upon  Aaron's  beard.     In  fact,  the  moral  is  simple.     Either  Dr.  Hayman 
ought  to  be  dismissed,  or  the  masters  ought  to  be  dismissed,  or  both  ought 
to  be  dismissed.     If  none  of  these  plans  be  followed  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the   school   will   dismiss    itself.      But    at   any   rate   that   delicate 
atmosphere  of  mutual  respect,  characteristic  of  our  great  schools,  will  be 
sadly  peturbed.     When  we  find  such  accusations  bandied  about  at  the 
school  which  is  remarkable  for  its  high  tone  of  honour,  what  are  we    to 
say?    That  must  depend  on  the  view  which  we  take  of  the  rights  of  this 
undignified  squabble.     The  moral  for  mere  outsiders  will  be  in  any  case  ; 
that  a  little  common  sense  is  urgently  needed  to  induce  the  authorities  at 
our  great  schools  to  act  upon  intelligible  principles.     Everybody  who  has 
to  deal  with  them  seems  to  be  paralysed ;  and  the  abuses  which  strike  at 
the  very  root  of  the  institution  cannot  be  swept  away  without  an  amount 
of  pressure  from  the  outside  which  is  repudiated  as  something  profane  by 
the  loyal  admirers  of  the  system.      If  such  scandals  were   common,  we 
should  want  a  very  drastic  remedy. 


THERE  are  parts  of  our  earth  of  which  we  know  less  than  of  the  moon, 
or  even  of  some  of  the  planets.  The  eyes  of  the  astronomer  have  looked 
upon  the  unattainable  summits  of  the  lunar  mountains  ;  he  has  studied 
the  arid  wastes  which  lie  within  the  lunar  craters  ;  he  has  measured  the 
light  which  these  regions  reflect — nay,  even  the  degree  to  which  they  are 
warmed  under  the  blazing  sun  of  the  long  lunar  day.  Passing  bevond 
the  moon,  the  astronomer  has  studied  the  lands  and  seas  of  a  world 
which  has  justly  been  termed  a  miniature  of  our  earth  ;  he  has  watched 
the  clouds  which  form  over  the  continents  and  oceans  of  the  planet  Mars, 
and  are  dissipated  even  like  our  own  by  the  solar  rays  ;  he  has  deter- 
mined the  very  constituents  of  that  planet's  atmosphere.  But  more 
than  this,  the  astronomer  has  actually  studied  the  condition  of  parts  of 
Mars,  where  (if  analogy  can  be  trusted)  the  very  inhabitants  of  that 
world  are  unable  to  penetrate.  The  ruddy  orb  (which  when  these  lines 
appear  will  be  shining  conspicuously  in  our  skies  after  a  long  absence 
from  the  earth's  neighbourhood)  presents  to  the  astronomer  its  Arctic 
and  Antarctic  wastes.  He  is  able  to  watch  the  gradual  increase  of  either 
region  as  winter  prevails  alternately  over  the  northern  and  southern 
hemisphere  of  Mars ;  he  can  measure  their  gradual  reduction  with  the 
progress  of  the  Martial  summer :  and  he  can  infer  from  their  aspect  that 
even  in  the  height  of  summer  there  still  remain  ice-covered  regions  so 
wide  in  their  range  as  doubtless  to  defy  the  efforts  of  the  Martialists  to 
penetrate  to  the  poles  of  the  globe  on  which  they  live.  So  that  whero 
most  probably  no  living  creature  on  Mars  has  ever  penetrated  the  astro- 
nomer can  direct  his  survey  ;  and  questions  which  no  Martial  geographer 
can  pretend  to  answer  the  terrestrial  astronomer  can  discuss  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  confidence.  It  is  the  same  even  with  the  more  distant 
planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  Despite  the  vast  spaces  which  separate  us 
from  these  orbs,  we  yet  know  much  respecting  their  physical  habitudes  ; 
and  whereas  our  knowledge  of  our  own  earth  is  limited  by  certain  barriers 
as  yet  unpassed,  and  probably  impassable,  there  is  no  part  of  the  surface 
of  either  of  the  giant  planets  which  has  not  come  under  the  astronomer's 

scrutiny. 

These  considerations  suggest  in  turn  the  strange  thought  that  possibly 
the  unattained  places  of  our  earth  have  been  viewed  by  beings  which  are 
not  of  this  world.  We  my  possibly,  but  we  might  almost  say  probably.  It 
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seems  in  no  degree  unreasonable  to  suppose  not  merely  that  the  earth' s 
sister-planet  Yenus  is  inhabited,  but  that  some  creatures  on  Venus  possess 
the  reasoning  powers  and  the  insight  into  the  secrets  of  Nature,  which 
have  enabled  the  inhabitants  of  earth  to  study  the  orbs  which  circle  like 
herself  around  the  sun.  If  this  be  the  case — if  there  are  telescopists  in 
Venus  as  skilful  as  those  inhabiting  our  earth — they  are  able  to  answer 
questions  which  hitherto  have  baffled  our  geographers.  They  may  not, 
indeed,  have  the  means  of  ascertaining  details  respecting  the  structure  of 
our  continents  and  oceans.  They  cannot  know,  for  instance,  whether  the 
region  to  which  Livingstone  has  penetrated  is,  as  he  supposes,  the  head 
of  the  river  we  terrestrials  call  the  Nile,  or,  as  others  suppose,  is  in  reality 
the  head  of  the  Congo.  For  certainly  no  telescopic  powers  possessed  by 
our  astronomers  could  give  us  information  on  such  points,  if  our  position 
were  interchanged  with  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Venus.  But  astronomers 
in  Venus  can,  without  excessive  telescopic  power,  inform  themselves 
whether  our  polar  regions  are  like  the  corresponding  regions  in  Mars — 
or  whether,  as  many  geographers  suppose,  the  Arctic  regions  are  occupied 
in  summer  by  an  open  ocean,  while  in  the  Antarctic  regions  there  is  a 
large  continent; 

A  new  interest  has  recently  been  given  to  enquiries  respecting  the 
condition  of  Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions,  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
expedition  of  the  Challenger  is  expected  to  bring  us  information  respecting 
the  latter  regions,  while  application  has  been  made,  and  will  probably  be 
received,  for  Government  assistance  towards  an  Arctic  expedition.  We 
propose  to  consider,  now,  some  of  the  questions  which  are  connected  with 
Antarctic  research,  and  in  particular  to  discuss  the  probability  of  the 
existence  of  great  continental  lands  within  the  Antarctic  circle. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  these  points,  however,  we  have  a  few 
remarks  to  make  on  the  question  [of  Government  aid  to  this  branch  of 
geographical  research. 

It  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  discuss  this  subject  that  the 
first  explorations  of  the  polar  regions  of  our  earth  had  a  commercial 
origin.  It  was  supposed  that  by  finding  a  passage  round  the  northern 
shores  of  the  American  continent,  communication  with  China  and  the 
East  Indies  would  be  facilitated.  A  way  had  been  found  round  Cape 
Horn,  but  the  way  was  long,  and  the  storms  which  rage  in  Antarctic  seas 
rendered  the  route  uninviting  to  the  contemporaries  of  Magellan.  The 
natural  supposition  in  those  days  was,  that  voyagers  from  the  great  mari- 
time northern  countries — from  England,  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  or 
from  the  Netherlands,  would  find  their  advantage  in  sailing  northwards 
rather  than  southwards.  Hence  the  long  and  persistent  efforts  made  to 
discover  a  north-western  passage.  Nor  were  the  more  directly  Arctic 
voyages  of  Hudson  and  Richardson  conducted  with  any  other  primary 
purposes.  It  is  indeed  manifest,  as  any-one  will  perceive  on  examining  a 
terrestrial  globe,  that  a  north-eastern  course  would  avail  nearly  as  well  as 
a  north-western,  for  reaching  Eastern  countries  from  Europe  ;  and  that  a 
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directly  polar  course  would  bo  better  than  either — if  only  (as  Hudson 
hoped)  a  safe  passage  might  be  found  through  the  Arctic  seas. 

Gradually,  as  the  hope  of  finding  a  north-western  passage  available 
for  commerce  died  out,  other  circumstances  encouraged  persistence  in  the 
efforts  which  had  been  made  to  penetrate  the  regions  lying  to  the  north  of 
the  American  continent.  There  was  much,  indeed,  in  the  desire  to 
accomplish  what  had  foiled  so  many ;  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
this  desire  had  not  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  appeals  which  were  made 
for  Government  assistance,  as  also  with  the  ready  response  of  Government 
to  those  appeals.  Nevertheless,  a  real  scientific  interest  had  become 
associated  with  the  search  after  a  north-west  passage.  The  magnetic  pole 
of  the  earth  was  known  to  lie  somewhere  amid  the  dreary  archipelago, 
with  its  ice-bound  inlets,  and  glacier-laden  shores,  through  which  our 
Arctic  seamen  had  so  long  attempted  to  penetrate.  There,  also,  lies  one 
of  the  northern  poles  of  cold ;  while  the  configuration  of  the  isothermal 
lines  (or  lines  of  equal  temperature)  in  the  neighbourhood,  shows  how 
some  influence  is  at  work  carrying  relative  warmth  from  the  Atlantic  to- 
wards the  North  Pole,  and  leaving  the  regions  on  the  west  of  that  course 
exposed  to  a  degree  of  cold  greatly  more  intense.  To  these  considera- 
tions, others  connected  with  the  whaling  trade  were  added,  though  we 
are  not  prepared  to  say  that  (so  far  as  the  question  of  Government 
assistance  was  concerned)  these  considerations  had  very  great  weight. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  at  a  certain  stage  in  the  history  of 
Arctic  voyaging,  the  mere  barren  ambition  to  attain  or  approach  the  North 
Pole  of  the  earth  was  set  in  advance  of  more  practical  considerations. 
We  find,  for  instance,  that  in  the  case  of  Parry's  boat  and  sledge  expedi- 
tion from  Spitzbergen  polewards,  certain  sums  of  money  were  set  as  a 
reward  for  reaching  such  and  such  northern  latitudes,  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  pounds  being  the  prize  for  attaining  the  North  Pole  itself. 

It  appears  to  us  that  those  have  done  well  who,  during  then1  recent 
discussion  of  the  subject  have  laid  stress  upon  the  scientific  value  of  the 
results  which  may  be  obtained  during  successful  Arctic  and  Antarctic 
voyages.  It  is  unworthy  of  a  great  country  to  appeal  to  the  national 
honour  on  a  matter  so  insignificant  as  the  actual  approach  which  has  been 
made  to  either  pole  of  the  earth — to  reason  that  because  England  has 
been  thus  far  fortunate,  in  that  sons  of  hers  have  made  the  nearest 
approach  as  well  to  the  Arctic  as  to  the  Antarctic  pole,  and  because  Ger- 
many, Sweden,  and  the  United  States  seem  likely  to  send  their  ships  as 
near  or  nearer  to  either  pole,  therefore  England  should  send  out  an  expe- 
dition to  forestall  the  seamen  of  those  countries.  A  better  reason  should 
be  given  for  expeditions  into  the  dangerous  polar  regions ;  and  such  a 
reason  has  been  found,  we  think,  in  the  scientific  interest  and  value  of 
such  voyages.  * 

*  We  would  venture,  however,  to  speak  somewhat  earnestly  in  opposition  to  the 
attempt  which  has  been  made  to  attach  meteorological  importance  to  polar  voyages 
in  connection  with  solar  observations.  A  persistent  effort  has  recently  been  made  to 
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This  remark  might  have  been  applied  with  special  force  to  Antarctic 
voyages  if  an  attempt  had  been  made,  somewhat  earlier,  to  penetrate  to 
regions  where  Antarctic  observing  stations  might  have  been  established 
for  watching  the  transit  of  Venus  in  December  1874.  This  important 
astronomical  event  could  have  been  observed  with  great  advantage  from 
the  Antarctic  regions.  It  is  easy  to  show  why  this  is  the  case.  Regard- 
ing our  earth  as  a  globe-shaped  house,  whence  observations  can  be  made 
as  from  different  rooms,  we  see  that  in  December,  when  the  south  polar 
regions  are  enjoying  their  summer — or,  in  other  words,  are  turned  sun- 
wards  the  Antarctic  regions  are  very  suitable  lower  rooms,  as  it  were,  for 

observing  Yenus  crossing  the  sun.  It  is,  as  seen  from  these  lower 
regions,  that  she  will  seem  to  traverse  the  sun  along  the  highest  course. 
Now  the  determination  of  the  sun's  distance,  by  observations  of  Yenus  in 
transit,  depends  wholly  on  getting  (i.)  as  high  a  view,  and  (ii.)  as  low  a 
view  of  the  planet  as  possible,  and  noting  the  different  effects  thus  per- 
ceived. Astronomers  are  going  as  far  north  as  they  can — indeed,  they  are 
going  to  stations  which,  as  seen  from  the  sun  at  the  time,  would  seem  to 
be  at  the  very  top  of  our  terrestrial  house — but  they  are  not  going  to 
occupy  the  lowest  rooms.  They  will  go  no  nearer  than  Kerguelen  Land 
— if  so  near ;  for,  by  an  unfortunate  mistake,  it  was  announced  several 

show  that,  by  the  study  of  the  sun,  an  answer  may  be  given  to  the  long-vexed  ques- 
tion whether  the  weather  can  be  predicted  ;  and  assertions  have  been  very  confidently 
made  as  to  successes  already  achieved  in  this  inquiry.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
insisted  that  there  is  nothing  to  encourage  the  hope  of  such  success,  or  rather,  that 
there  is  every  reason  to  feel  assured  that  no  success  can  be  obtained.  It  has  been 
shown,  indeed,  that  in  a  certain  subtle  way,  and  by  no  means  to  an  important  degree, 
rainfall  is  associated  with  the  great  cycle  of  solar  spot  changes.  It  has  also  been 
shown  that  probably  the  hurricanes  of  tropical  regions  are  somewhat  more  numerous 
during  the  periods  of  great  solar  disturbance  than  at  other  times.  Moreover,  terres- 
trial magnetical  disturbances  are  connected  with  solar  disturbances,  and  are  known  to 
be  more  numerous  during  periods  of  sun-spot  frequency  than  at  other  times.  That  a 
connection  should  thus  have  been  traced  between  terrestrial  phenomena  and  the  most 
marked  of  all  the  cyclic  changes  affecting  the  sun's  surface  is  not  surprising.  But 
so  far  is  the  circumstance  from  encouraging  the  hope  to  which  we  have  referred,  that 
it  is  altogether  discouraging,  and  indeed  seems  to  negative  absolutely  all  hopes  of 
success  in  forming  any  weather  presages  from  the  study  of  the  sun's  surface.  For  be 
it  noticed,  that  not  one  of  these  effects  gives  us  any  absolute  information  as  to  the 
weather,  either  as  respects  rainfall,  wind,  or  magnetical  phenomena.  We  only  know 
that  probably  there  will  be  more  or  less  rainfall  with  certain  winds,  a  greater  average 
annual  number  of  hurricanes,  and  an  excess  of  magnetical  activity  on  the  whole. 
Such  information  is  all  but  valueless,  and  yet  it  is  all  we  have  obtained  from  the 
most  striking  of  solar  phenomena.  How  utterly  hopeless,  then,  must  it  be  to  expect 
results  of  value  from  the  study  of  solar  details  relatively  quite  insignificant.  We 
venture  to  speak  strongly  on  this  point.  It  is  known  that  Government  has  been 
singularly  liberal  in  affording  aid  to  researches  promising  results  of  meteorological 
importance.  Ten  thousand  pounds  per  annum  have  long  been  paid  for  observations 
based  on  hopes  of  the  sort,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge,  the 
results  have  had  no  scientific  value  whatever.  Neither  our  men  of  science  nor  our 
government  can  well  afford  to  repeat  the  experiment  where  the  chances  of  success  are 
even  more  hopelessly  ofeimerieal 
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years  ago  that  in  187-4  it  would  bo  useless,  owing  to  certain  effects 
depending  on  the  earth's  rotation,  to  visit  any  Antarctic  stations  ;  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  Antarctic  voyages  were  deferred  until  the  approach  of  the 
transit  of  1882,  when  it  was  supposed  that  the  circumstances  would  be 
more  suitable.     Three  years  ago  geographers  and  Arctic  seamen  were 
invited  to  prepare  for  voyages  in  anticipation  of  the  latter  transit  (for  it 
will  be  understood  that  several  years  are  required  for  suitable  prepara- 
tions),  when,   to  the  astonishment   of  the   astronomical   world,  it  was 
discovered,  that  whereas  observations  at  Antarctic  stations  in  1874  would 
have  been  highly  advantageous,  such  observations  in  1882  would  scarcely 
have  the  slightest  chance  of  success.     The  preparations,  therefore,  for 
observing  the  latter  transit  were  countermanded ;  but  though  the  discovery 
came  in  good  time  to  save  England  from  the  discredit  of  undertaking 
dangerous  expeditions  on  the  strength  of  erroneous  calculations,  it  was 
too  late  for  utilising  Antarctic  stations  during  the  transit  of  1874. 

Nevertheless  a  considerable  amount  of  scientific  interest  attaches  to 
Antarctic  exploration,  especially  since  it  has  been  decided  that  a  govern- 
ment expedition  shall  devote  some  of  its  energies  to  researches  upon  the 
borders  of  the  Antarctic  regions.     The  general  instructions  to  this  effect 
are  contained  in  the  following  passage  from  the  Report  of  the  Circum- 
navigation Committee  of  the  Royal  Society  :  "  It  is  recommended  .... 
to  pass  ....  across  the  South  Atlantic  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; 
thence  by  the   Marian   Islands,  the  Crozets,  and  Kerguelen  Land,  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  going  southwards,  en  route,  opposite  the 
centre  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  as  near  as  may  be  with  convenience  and  safety 
to  the  southern  ice-barrier.  .  .  „  This  route  will  give  an  opportunity  of 
examining  ....  the  specially  interesting  fauna  of  the  Antarctic  sea. 
Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  botany  and  zoology  of  the  Marian 
Islands,  the  Crozets,  Kerguelen  Land,  and  new  groups  of  islands  which 
may  possibly  be  met  with  in  the  region  to  the  south-east  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.     Probably  investigations  in  these  latitudes  may  be  difficult : 
it  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  marine  fauna  of  these  regions 
is  nearly  unknown  ;  that  it  must  bear  an  interesting  relation  to  the  fauna 
of  high  northern  latitudes  ;  that  the  region  is  inaccessible,  except  under 
such  circumstances  as  the  present ;  and  that  every  addition  to  our  know- 
ledge of  it  will  be  of  value."     We   find,  also,  among  the   suggested 
physical  observations,  the  remark  that  "  it  is  in  the  Southern  Ocean  that 
the  study  of  ocean  temperatures,  at  different  depths,  is  expected  to  afford 
the  most  important  results,  and  it  should  there  be  systematically  pro- 
secuted.    The  great  ice-barrier  should  be  approached  as  nearly  as  may 
be  deemed  suitable,  in  a  meridian  nearly  corresponding  to  the  centre  of 
one  of  the  three  great  southern  oceans — say  to  the  south  of  Kerguelen 
Land — and  a  line  of  soundings  should  be  carried  north  and  south  as 
nearly  as  may  be."     And  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  observations  of 
meteorological  and  magnetic  phenomena  in  the  southern  seas  will  not  be 
neglected. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  direct  Antarctic  exploration  will  not  be  attempted. 
No  effort  will  be  made  to  penetrate  within  the  ice-barrier,  to  which  these 
instructions  refer  as  to  some  line  of  demarcation  separating  the  known 
from  the  unknown.  Nor  would  it  be  easy,  perhaps,  to  assign  any 
sufficient  reason  for  the  renewal,  by  a  scientific  expedition,  of  those 
arduous  explorations  in  which  Wilkes,  d'Urville,  and  (especially)  the  younger 
Ross,  discovered  all  that  is  known  about  the  Antarctic  ice-barrier.  There 
was  much,  indeed,  in  the  results  obtained  by  Ross  to  invite  curiosity  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  to  show  that  the  Antarctic  regions  can 
be  penetrated  successfully  in  certain  directions.  It  seems  far  from 
unlikely  that  other  openings  exist  by  which  the  southern  pole  may  be 
approached,  than  that  great  bay,  girt  round  by  steep  and  lofty  rocks, 
where  Ross  made  his  nearest  approach  to  the  southern  magnetic  pole. 
We  shall  presently  indicate  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Antarctic,  as 
well  as  the  Arctic,  regions  are  occupied  by  an  archipelago — ice-bound, 
indeed,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year — but,  nevertheless,  not 
altogether  impenetrable  during  the  Antarctic  summer.  Yet  there  is  little 
to  encourage  any  attempts  to  explore  this  region  otherwise  than  in  ships 
specially  constructed  to  encounter  its  dangers. 

It  is  singular  how  confidently  geographers  have  spoken  of  the  great 
Antarctic  continent,  when  we  remember  that  only  an  inconsiderable  extent 
of  coast  line  has  even  been  seen  by  Antarctic  voyagers  in  any  longitudes, 
except  where  Ross  made  his  nearest  approach  to  the  South  Pole.  There 
is  absolutely  not  a  particle  of  evidence  for  believing  that  the  ice-barriers 
which  have  been  encountered — Sabine  Land,  Adelie  Land,  Victoria  Land, 
and  Graham  Land — belong  to  one  and  the  same  land  region.  It  is  not, 
indeed,  certain  that  all  the  mapped  coast  line  is  correct — for  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  where  Commodore  Wilkes  charted  down  a  coast  line 
Ross  found  an  open  (or  only  ice- encumbered)  sea,  and  sailed  there. 

Yet  Dr.  Jilek,  in  the  Text-book  of  Oceanography,  in  use  in  the 
Imperial  Naval  Academy  of  Vienna,  writes  thus  confidently  respecting  the 
Antarctic  continent:  " There  is  now  no  doubt,"  he  says,  "that  around 
the  South  Pole  there  is  extended  a  great  continent,  mainly  within  the 
polar  circle,  since,  although  we  do  not  know  it  in  its  full  extent,  yet  the 
portions  with  which  we  have  become  acquainted,  and  the  investigations 
made,  furnish  sufficient  evidence  to  infer  the  existence  of  such  with 
certainty.  This  southern  or  Antarctic  continent  advances  farthest  in  a 
peninsula  S.S.E.  of  the  southern  end  of  America,  reaching  in  Trinity 
Land  almost  to  62  degrees  south  latitude.  Outwardly  these  lands  exhibit 
a  naked,  rocky,  partly  volcanic  desert,  with  high  rocks  destitute  of  vege- 
tation, always  covered  with  ice  and  snow,  and  so  surrounded  with  ice  that 
it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  examine  the  coast  very  closely." 

A  singular,  and  indeed  fallacious,  argument  has  been  advanced  by 
Capt.  Maury  in  favour  of  the  theory  that  the  Antarctic  regions  are 
occupied  by  a  great  continent.  "It  seems  to  be  a  physical  necessity," 
he  argues,  "  that  land  should  not  be  antipodal  to  land.  Except  a  small 
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portion  of  South  America  and  Asia,  land  is  always  opposite  to  water. 
Mr.  Gardner  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  only  one  twenty- seventh 
part  of  the  land  is  antipodal  to  land.  The  belief  is,  that  on  the  polar  side 
of  70  degrees  north  we  have  mostly  water  not  land.  This  law  of 
distribution,  so  far  as  it  applies,  is  in  favour  of  land  in  the  opposite 
zone."  Surely  a  weaker  argument  has  seldom  been  advanced  on  any 
subject  of  scientific  speculation.  Here  is  the  syllogism  :  we  have  reason 
to  believe  (though  we  are  by  no  means  sure)  that  the  Arctic  regions  are 
occupied  by  water ;  land  is  very  seldom  found  to  be  antipodal  to  land ; 
therefore,  probably,  the  Antarctic  regions  are  occupied  by  land.  But  it 
is  manifest  that,  apart  from  the  weakness  of  the  first  premiss,  the  second 
has  no  bearing  whatever  on  the  subject  at  issue,  if  the  Jirst  be  admitted : 
for  we  have  no  observed  fact  tending  to  show  that  water  is  very  seldom 
antipodal  to  water,  which  would  be  the  sole  law  to  guide  us  hi  forming  an 
opinion  as  to  the  regions  antipodal  to  the  supposed  Arctic  water.  On  the 
contrary,  we  know  that  water  is  very  commonly  antipodal  to  water.  We 
have  only  to  combine  what  is  known  respecting  the  relative  proportions  of 
land  and  water  on  our  globe,  with  Mr.  Gardner's  statement  that  twenty-six 
out  of  twenty- seven  parts  of  the  land  are  antipodal  to  water,  to  see  that  this 
must  be  so.  There  are  about  51  millions  of  square  miles  of  land  and  about 
146  millions  of  square  miles  of  ocean.  Now  about  49  millions  of  square 
miles  of  land  are  antipodal  to  water,  accounting,  therefore,  for  only  49 
millions  out  of  the  146  millions  of  square  miles  of  ocean  surface  ;  the 
remaining  97  millions  of  square  miles  of  ocean  are,  therefore,  not  anti- 
podal to  land,  but  one  half  (any  we  please)  antipodal  to  the  other  half. 
In  fact,  we  have  this  rather  singular  result,  that  the  ocean  surface  of  the 
globe  can  be  divided  into  three  nearly  equal  parts,  of  which  one  is  anti- 
podal to  land,  while  the  other  two  parts  are  antipodal  to  each  other. 
This  obviously  does  not  force  upon  us  the  conclusion  that  an  unknown 
region  must  be  land  because  a  known  region  opposite  to  it  is  oceanic ; 
and  still  less  can  such  a  conclusion  be  insisted  upon  when  the  region 
opposite  the  unknown  one  is  itself  unknown.* 

So  far,  indeed,  as  the  geographical  evidence  extends,  it  seems  probable 

*  Whether  the  relation  above-mentioned  respecting  land  regions  is  noteworthy 
may  very  well  be  questioned.  It  will  be  seen  that  Capt.  Maury  regards  it  as  seem- 
ingly a  physical  law  "  that  land  should  not  be  antipodal  to  land."  Now  this  is  by  no 
means  satisfactorily  indicated.  As  a  question  of  probabilities  it  is  not  certain  that 
the  present  relation,  by  which  twenty-six  parts  out  of  twenty-seven  of  the  land  are 
antipodal  to  water,  can  be  regarded  as  antecedently  an  unlikely  •  one,  when  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  surface  are  occupied  by  water,  and  when,  also,  the  bulk  of 
the  laud  and  water  regions  consist  of  such  great  surfaces  as  those  we  call  continents 
and  oceans.  Granted  these  preliminary  conditions,  it  would  appear,  indeed,  that  only 
by  a  very  remarkable  and,  as  it  were,  artificial  arrangement  of  land  and  water  could 
any  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  land  be  antipodal  to  land.  The  stress  laid  by  Maury 
on  the  observed  relation  seems  to  us,  indeed,  as  unwarranted  as  that  laid  by  Humboldt 
on  the  fact  that  the  great  southerly  projections  of  the  land  lie  nearly  in  th«  same 
longitude  as  the  great  northerly  projections. 
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that  there  exists  within  the  Antarctic  circle  an  elevated  region  bearing 
somewhat  the  same  relation  to  the  great  promontories  terminated  by  Cape 
Horn  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  well  as  to  the  relatively  elevated  region 
indicated  by  the  islands  south  and  south-east  of  Australia,  which  the 
Hindoo  Koosh  bears  to  the  great  mountain  ranges  of  Asia.  We  seem  to 
have  in  the  Antarctic  high  lands,  the  great  central  elevation  whence  three 
great  lines  of  elevation  extend.  That  the  great  mountain  range  which 
forms  the  backbone  of  South  America,  is  continued  under  water,  rising 
again  in  the  South  Shetland  Isles  and  Graham's  Land,  would  indeed  seem 
altogether  probable ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  as  a  coincidence  of  some 
importance  that  the  mountains  seen  by  Ross  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Antarctic  Circle — Mounts  Sabine,  Crozier,  Erebus,  and  Ross — lie  in  a 
chain  tending  in  the  same  direction.  But  although  we  might  thus  be  led 
to  regard  the  Antarctic  regions  as  forming  a  great  central  region  of 
elevation,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  this  region  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
table  land. 

Meteorological  considerations  have  been  urged  by  Maury  for  the  theory 
of  Antarctic  lands  in  large  masses,  "  relieved  by  high  mountains  and  lofty 
peaks."     He  considers  that  it  is  to  such  mountains  (performing  the  part 
of  condensers)  that  the  steady  flow  of  "  brave  "  winds  towards  the  South 
Pole  is  to  be  ascribed.     "  Mountain  masses,"  he  says,  "  appear  to  per- 
form in  the  chambers  of  the  upper  air  the  office  which  the  jet  of  cold 
water  discharges  for  the  exhausted  steam  in  the  condenser  of  an  engine. 
The   presence    of  land,  therefore,    not   water,    about   this    south   polar 
stopping-place  is  suggested."      And  he  attaches  considerable  weight,  in 
this  connection,  to  the  circumstance  that  the  barometric  pressure  is  sin- 
gularly low  over  the  whole  Antarctic  Ocean,* — as  though  there  were  here 
the  vortex  of  a  mighty  but  steady  whirlwind.     "  We  may  contemplate  the 
whole  system  of  *  brave  west  winds,' circulating  in  the  Antarctic  regions, 
in  the  light  of  an  everlasting  cyclone  on  a  gigantic  scale — the  Antarctic 
continent  in  its  vortex — about  which  the  wind  in  the  great  atmospherical 
ocean  all  round  the  world,  from  the  pole  to  the  edge  of  the  calm  belt  of 
Capricorn,  is  revolving  in  spiral  curves,  continually  going  with  the  hands 
of  a  watch,  and  twisting  from  right  to  left."     However,  it  would  be  un- 
safe to  base  the  theory  of  an  Antarctic  continent  on  speculations  such  as 
these.     And  still  less  can  we  assume  with  Maury  that  Antarctic  volcanoes 
play  an  important  part  in  the  economy  of  southern  meteorological  pheno- 

*  This  curious  circumstance  cannot  be  explained,  as  Maury  supposes,  by  the  exist- 
ence of  upflowing  currents  of  air,  however  occasioned.  The  total  pressure  of  the  air 
over  any  region  is  not  affected  by  motions  taking  place  within  the  air,  any  more  than 
the  total  pressure  of  water  upon  the  bottom  of  a  tank  is  affected  by  motions  taking 
place  in  the  water.  There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  the  true  explanation  of  the 
low  Antarctic  barometer  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  ocean  surface  is  in  Antarctic  regions 
above,  and  in  Arctic  regions  below,  the  mean  level..  The  excess  of  ocean  surface  in 
the  southern  hemisphere  indicates  an  overflow,  as  it  were,  of  water  southwards,  which 
must  lead  to  such  a  relation, 
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mena.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  active  volcanoes  have  any 
special  action  in  determining  atmospheric  relations.  Capt.  Maury  suggests 
that  we  may,  "  without  transcending  the  limits  of  legitimate  speculation, 
invest  the  unexplored  Antarctic  land  with  numerous  and  active  volcanoes," 
and  this  certainly  may  be  granted,  for  two  volcanoes  (one  in  action)  have 
been  seen  there.  But  it  would  be  unsafe  to  infer  that  such  volcanoes  are 
1  'sources  of  dynamical  force  sufficient  to  give  that  freshness  and  vigor 
to  the  atmospherical  circulations,  which  observations  have  abundantly 
shown  to  be  peculiar  to  the  southern  hemisphere."  Volcanoes  would 
need  to  be  so  numerous  and  so  active,  in  order  to  produce  the  imagined 
effect,  that  the  whole  southern  continent  would  be  aglow  like  a  gigantic 
furnace.  A  hundred  Etnas  would  not  produce  the  thousandth  part  of  the 
in-draught  which  Maury  ascribes  to  Antarctic  volcanoes.  Assuredly,  we 
may  say  with  Maury,  but  more  significantly,  that  "volcanoes  are  not  a 
meteorological  necessity."  "  We  cannot  say  that  they  are,"  he  proceeds 
"yet  the  force  and  regularity  of  the  winds  remind  us  that  their  presence 
there  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  known  laws."  He  believes,  in  fact, 
that  the  steady  winds  may  be  partly  formed  as  an  indraught  feeding 
volcanic  fires.  It  is  as  well  to  remember,  when  ideas  so  wild  are  mooted, 
that,  as  Maury  himself  remarks,  "  we  know,  ocularly,  but  little  more  of 
the  topographical  features  of  Antarctic  regions  than  we  do  of  those  of  one 
of  the  planets."  "If  they  be  continental,"  as  he  proceeds,  "  we  may 
indeed,  without  any  unwarrantable  stretch  of  the  imagination,  relieve  the 
face  of  nature  there  with  snow-clad  mountains,  and  diversify  the  land- 
scape with  flaming  volcanoes  ;"  but  we  must  not  forget  that  this  is  a 
work  of  imagination,  not  a  theory  which  can  be  insisted  upon  as  though 
it  represented  a  geographical  fact. 

While  on  this  subject,  however,  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  a  very 
striking  passage  from  a  letter  by  Capt.  Howes  of  the  Southern  Cross, 
because,  although  it  relates  in  reality  to  the  phenomena  of  an  Aurora 
Australis,  it  presents  a  scene  such  as  we  might  conceive  to  accord  with 
the  conception  of  an  Antarctic  region  covered  with  volcanoes  whose  com- 
bined action  made  the  whole  continent  at  times  as  one  vast  furnace. 
Apart  from  fancies  such  as  these,  the  description  is  full  of  interest : — "  At 
about  half- past  one,"  he  says,  "  on  tke  second  of  last  September,  the  rare 
phenomenon  of  the  Aurora  Australis  manifested  itself  in  a  most  magnificent 
manner.  Our  ship  was  off  Cape  Horn,  in  a  violent  gale,  plunging 
furiously  into  a  heavy  sea,  flooding  her  decks,  and  sometimes  burying  her 
whole  bows  beneath  the  waves.  The  heavens  were  as  black  as  death  ; 
not  a  star  was  to  be  seen  when  the  brilliant  spectacle  first  appeared.  I 
cannot  describe  the  awful  grandeur  of  the  scene  ;  the  heavens  gradually 
changed  from  murky  blackness  till  they  became  like  livid  fire,  reflecting  a 
lurid,  glowing  brilliancy  over  everything.  The  ocean  appeared  like  a  sea 
of  vermilion  lashed  into  fury  by  the  storm  ;  the  waves,  dashing  furiously 
over  our  side,  ever  and.  anon  rushed  to  leeward  in  crimson  torrents.  Our 
whole  ship — sails,  spars,  and  all — seemed  to  partake  of  the  same  ruddy 
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hues.  They  were  as  if  lighted  up  by  some  terrible  conflagration.  ^  Taking 
all  together,  the  howling,  shrieking  storm,  the  noble  ship  plunging  fear- 
lessly beneath  the  crimson-crested  waves,  the  furious  squalls  of  hail,  snow, 
and  sleet  driving  over  the  vessel  and  falling  to  leeward  in  ruddy  showers, 
the  mysterious  balls  of  electric  fire  resting  on  our  mast-heads,  yard-arms, 
etc.,  and  above  all  the  awful  sublimity  of  the  heavens,  through  which 
coruscations  of  auroral,  light  would  often  shoot  in  spiral  streaks  and  with 
meteoric  brilliancy,  altogether  presented  a  scene  of  grandeur  and  sublimity 
surpassing  the  wildest  dreams  of  fancy." 

The  enormous  icebergs  which  come  from  out  the  Antarctic  seas  suggest 
interesting  conclusions  respecting  regions  as  yet  unexplored.  This  will  be 
understood  when  it  is  remembered  that  all  the  larger  and  loftier  icebergs 
have  in  reality  had  their  origin  in  vast  glaciers.  Vast  masses  of  ice  are 
formed,  indeed,  in  the  open  sea.  Each  winter  the  seas  which  have  been  open 
during  the  summer  months  (December,  January,  and  February)  are  covered 
over  with  ice  of  enormous  thickness,  and  when  summer  returns  the  ice-fields 
thus  formed  are  broken  up,  and  the  fragments,  borne  against  each  other 
during  storms,  become  piled  into  gigantic  masses.  But  the  agglomerations 
thus  formed,  vast  though  they  be,  are  far  exceeded  in  magnitude  by  the 
true  icebergs.  "  Among  the  drifting  masses  of  flat  sea-ice,"  says  Tyndall, 
"  vaster  masses  sail  which  spring  from  a  totally  different  source.  These 
are  the  icebergs  of  the  polar  seas.  They  rise  sometimes  to  an  elevation  of 
hundreds  of  feet  above  the  water,  while  the  height  of  ice  submerged  is 
about  seven  times  that  seen  above."  "  What  is  their  origin  ?"  he  pro- 
ceeds, speaking  of  those  met  with  in  the  northern  seas.  "The  Arctic 
glaciers.  From  the  mountains  in  the  interior  the  indurated  snows  slide 
into  the  valleys,  and  fill  them  with  ice.  The  glaciers  thus  formed  move 
like  the  Swiss  ones,  incessantly  downwards.  But  the  Arctic  glaciers  reach 
the  sea,  and  enter  it,  often  ploughing  up  its  bottom  into  submarine 
moraines.  Undermined  by  the  lapping  of  the  waves,  and  unable  to  resist 
the  strain  imposed  by  their  own  weight,  they  break  across,  and  discharge 
vast  masses  into  the  ocean.  Some  of  these  run  aground  on  the  adjacent 
shores,  and  often  maintain  themselves  for  years.  Others  escape,  to  be 
finally  dissolved  in  the  warm  waters  of  the  ocean." 

Now,  it  is  important  to  notice  that  the  Antarctic  icebergs  are  vaster 
and  more  numerous  than  those  formed  in  Arctic  seas.  How  large  these 
last  are,  will  be  understood  from  the  instance  referred  to  by  Tyndall, 
who,  citing  Sir  Leopold  McClintock,  describes  an  Arctic  iceberg  250  feet 
high,  and  aground  in  500  feet  of  water.  But  Captain  Maury  speaks  of 
Antarctic  icebergs  in  the  open  sea,  hundreds  of  feet  high  and  ' '  miles  in 
extent."  "  The  belt  of  ocean  that  encircles  this  globe  on  the  polar  side 
of  fifty-five  degrees  south  latitude  is  never  free  from  icebergs,"  he  adds  ; 
"  they  are  formed  in  all  parts  of  it  all  the  year  round.  I  have  en- 
countered them  myself  as  high  as  the  parallel  of  thirty-seven  degrees,  .  .  . 
and  navigators  on  the  voyage  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Melbourne, 
and  from  Melbourne  to  Cape  Horn,  scarcely  ever  venture,  except  while 
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passing  Capo  Horn,  to  go  on  the  polar  side  of  fifty-five  degrees."  As  be 
justly  remarks,  "  the  nursery  for  the  bergs  to  fill  such  a  field  must  be  an 
immense  one  ;  such  a  nursery  cannot  be  on  the  sea,  for  icebergs  require 
to  be  fastened  firmly  to  the  shore  until  they  attain  full  size.  They, 
therefore,  in  their  mute  way,  are  loud  with  evidence  in  favour  of  Ant- 
arctic shore-lines  of  great  extent,  of  deep  bays  where  they  may  be 
formed,  and  of  lofty  cliffs  whence  they  may  be  launched." 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  Maury  fails  to  notice  that  the  evidence 
of  these  enormons  icebergs  is  opposed  to  the  theory  of  an  Antarctic 
continent,  or  is,  at  least,  by  no  means  in  favour  of  that  theory.  It  might 
at  once  be  objected,  indeed,  to  the  inferences  derived  by  Maury  from  the 
Antarctic  icebergs,  that  similar  reasoning  would  show  the  unknown  parts 
of  the  Arctic  regions  to  be  mainly  occupied  by  land-masses.  But,  apart 
from  this,  all  that  we  know  of  glaciers  teaches  us  to  recognise  the  fact 
that  they  are  formed  only  in  regions  where  vast  mountain  ranges  exist,  and 
where  the  lower  levels  are  reached  by  ravines  and  valleys  gradually 
diminishing  in  slope  as  they  descend.  Now,  wherever  this  is  the  contour 
of  the  land,  we  have  in  the  surrounding  regions  one  or  other  of  the  three 
following  conditions  : — either  (i.),  flat  land  regions  around  the  base  of  the 
mountain  ranges;  or  (ii.),  inland  seas  upon  which  the  valleys  debouch; 
or  (iii.),  and  lastly,  open  se^,,  in  which  the  mountain  ranges  form  islands  or 
pinnacles  complicated  in  figure.  It  is  clear  that  only  the  third  of  these 
formations  corresponds  to  the  conditions  indicated  by  the  Antarctic  ice- 
bergs. There  must  be  a  communication  between  Antarctic  seas  and  the 
mountain-slopes  of  Antarctic  lands,  and  this  communication  must  be  by 
long  and  deep  valleys,  descending  to  fiords,  bays,  and  gulfs.  It  is  thus  as 
certain  as  such  a  matter  cam  be  until  the  eye  of  man  has  actually  rested 
on  these  regions,  that  the  Antarctic  shores  are  extremely  irregular ;  and 
it  seems  altogether  more  probable  that  the  land-masses  of  Antarctic 
regions  consist  of  a  number  of  large  islands  like  those  in  the  seas  to  the 
north  of  America,  than  that  there  is  a  great  continental  region,  broken 
along  its  border,  like  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  into  bays  and  fiords. 

But,  strangely  enough,  Captain  Maury  actually  recognises  the  necessity 
for  a  suitable  region  within  which  the  icebergs  are  to  be  formed,  but 
seems  to  feel  bound  (by  the  opinion  of  geographers  respecting  the  un- 
known Antarctic  regions)  to  reconcile  the  existence  of  such  a  region 
with  the  theory  of  a  great  Antarctic  continent.  "  Fiords,  deep  bays,  and 
capacious  gulfs  loom  up,"  he  tells  us,  "  before  the  imagination,  reminding 
us  to  ask  the  question,  Is  there  not  embosomed  in  the  Antarctic  continent 
a  Mediterranean,  the  shores  of  which  are  favourable  to  the  growth  and 
the  launching  of  icebergs  of  tremendous  size  ?  and  is  not  the  entrance  to 
this  sea  near  the  meridian  of  Cape  Horn,  perhaps  to  the  west  of  it  ?  " 
But  the  condition  of  the  Antarctic  seas  will  not  permit  us  to  adopt  such  a 
view  of  the  origin  of  southern  icebergs.  Even  if  the  imagined  Antarctic 
Mediterranean  were  not  icebound,  it  would  be  sufficiently  difficult  to  con- 
ceive that  the  glaciers  formed  around  its  shores  would  pass  out  in  stately 
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procession  through  the  imagined  straits  south  and  west  of  Cape  Horn. 
How  should  currents  sufficiently  strong  be  generated  to  bear  these  glacial 
masses  away?  How  could  collisions,  blocking  up  the  mouth  of  the 
strait  often  for  months  together,  be  avoided  ?  And  when  the  considera- 
tion is  added  that  an  Antarctic  Mediterranean  would  almost  certainly  be 
frozen  over,  the  whole  year  through,  the  theory  that  it  is  within  such  a 
sea  that  Antarctic  glaciers  are  formed  becomes,  in  our  opinion,  altogether 
untenable.  If  such  a  sea  exists,  it  must  be  blocked  up  with  ice  too  com- 
pletely for  any  considerable  movements  to  take  place  within  it.  Even  the 
glaciers  on  its  borders  must  be  unlike  the  glaciers  known  to  us,  because 
the  downward  motion  of  the  ice-masses  composing  them  must  be  so 
checked  by  the  resistance  of  masses  already  accumulated,  as  to  be  scarcely 
perceptible  even  in  long  periods  of  time. 

If  we  considered  the  nature  of  the  Antarctic  seas,  and  particularly  the 
circumstance  that  the  Antarctic  summer  is  far  colder  than  the  Arctic 
summer,  it  will  appear  most  probable  that  within  the  Antarctic  regions 
land  and  water  are  so  distributed  that,  while  the  shore-lines  are  of  great 
extent,  there  is  very  free  communication  with  the  open  Antarctic  Ocean. 
In  other  words,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  there  are  many  large 
islands  within  the  Antarctic  circle,  that  these  islands  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  wide  passages,  and  not  by  straits  readily  blocked  up  and 
encumbered  with  ice  in  such  sort  as  to  impede  the  outward  passage  of 
the  great  icebergs.  And  nothing  which  has  been  ascertained  by  Antarctic 
voyagers  is  opposed  to  this  conclusion.  It  is  indeed  very  easy  to  fall 
into  the  mistake  of  inferring  otherwise  from  the  study  of  an  ordinary 
chart  of  the  Antarctic  seas.  If,  for  example,  we  look  at  the  chart  in 
Maury's  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  that 
the  boundary-line  indicating  the  limits  of  Antarctic  explorations,  points 
to  the  existence  of  a  continuous  barrier  of  ice,  the  advanced  line  of 
defence,  as  it  were,  behind  which  lies  as  continuous  a  barrier  of  pre- 
cipitous shore-line.  But  a  very  slight  study  of  the  records  of  Antarctic 
voyages  will  suffice  to  show  how  erroneous  is  such  an  impression.  We 
find  that  long  before  coast-lines  have  been  seen,  the  hardy  voyagers  have 
found  themselves  impeded  and  often  surrounded  by  masses  of  floating 
ice.  Wilkes,  Ross,  and  d'Urville,  when  struggling  to  advance  towards 
the  southern  pole,  were  repeatedly  compelled  to  retreat  without  seeing 
any  signs  of  land.  Land  has  not  been  seen,  indeed,  along  more  than 
one-sixth  part  of  the  circuit  of  the  Antarctic  barrier,  and  it  has  only  been 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Victoria  Land  that  a  continuous  coast-line  of 
any  considerable  extent  has  been  discovered.  Wherever  land  has  been 
seen,  it  has  been  mountainous  and  rugged — a  circumstance  which  sug- 
gests great  irregularity  of  outline  in  the  land-regions,  and  the  high 
probability  that  these  regions  are  broken  up  into  islands  resembling  those 
in  the  north-polar  seas. 

Certainly,  there  is  much  in  what  has  been  learned  or  may  be  inferred 
respecting  the  Antarctic  regions,  to  suggest  the  wish  that  further  ex- 
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plorations  may  one  day  bo  undertaken.  When  we  consider  what  has 
been  done  with  sailing  ships,  it  seems  by  no  means  unlikely  that,  with 
steam- ships  suitably  constructed,  the  Antarctic  seas  might  be  success- 
fully explored.  We  would  not  encourage  the  idle  ambition  to  penetrate 
so  many  miles  farther  southward  than  has  hitherto  been  found  practicable. 
But  there  are  many  and  legitimate  considerations  in  favour  of  further 
exploration.  "Within  the  periphery  of  the  Antarctic  circle,"  says 
Captain  Maury,  "  is  included  an  area  equal  in  extent  to  one -sixth  part  of 
the  entire  land  surface  of  our  planet.  Most  of  this  immense  area  is 
as  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  as  the  interior  of  one  of 
Jupiter's  satellites.  With  the  appliances  of  steam  to  aid  us,  with  the 
lights  of  science  to  guide  us,  it  would  be  a  reproach  to  the  world  to 
permit  such  a  large  portion  of  its  surface  any  longer  to  remain  unexplored. 
For  the  last  200  years,  the  Arctic  Ocean  has  been  a  theatre  for  explora- 
tion ;  but  as  for  the  Antarctic,  no  expedition  has  attempted  to  make  any 
persistent  exploration,  or  even  to  winter  there.*  England,  through  Cook 

*  We  cannot  refrain  from  touching  here  once  again  on  the  unfortunate  circum- 
stances relative  to  the  transits  of  Venus  in  1874  and  1882,  because  not  only  astronomy 
Tmt  geography  must  suffer  seriously  from  them.  When  we  consider  what  was  about 
to  be  undertaken  for  the  transit  of  1 882,  and  how  small  was  the  promise  of  astro- 
nomical results,  even  under  the  misapprehensions  to  which  we  have  referred,  we  see 
Jiow  much  might  have  been  secured  (even  before  this  present  time)  if  the  more  abun- 
dant promise  of  the  earlier  transit  had  been  recognised  in  due  time.  In  1882  there 
are  only  two  Antarctic  stations  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment,  and  at  one  of  these 
the  sun  will  be  only  four  degrees  or  so  above  the  horizon  at  the  moment  when  Venus 
enters  on  the  sun's  face,  while  at  the  other  the  sun  will  only  be  seven  degrees  above  the 
horizon  at  that  time.  The  least  haze  nnar  the  horizon,  or  the  existence  of  mountains  of 
moderate  elevation  lying  on  the  south  of  the  selected  station  (and  it  is  suspected  that 
lofty  mountains  exist  in  that  direction)  would  render  the  observations  futile.  In  1874, 
on  the  contrary,  there  will  be  a  high  sun  at  three  or  four  Antarctic  stations,  and  every 
circumstance  would  tend  to  make  the  observations  successful  and  useful.  It  has  even 
been  said,  by  one  well  qualified  to  express  an  opinion—- to  wit,  by  Commander  Davis, 
who  accompanied  Sir  James  Ross  in  his  southern  voyages,  and  had  himself  landed  at 
one  of  the  stations  suggested — that  the  meteorological  chances  of  observing  the  transit 
would  be  greatly  more  favourable  in  this  Antarctic  station  than  at  Kerguelen's  Land. 
He  considers,  also,  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  again  effecting  a 
landing  at  the  same  place,  viz.  on  Possession  Island,  off  the  coast  of  South  Victoria, 
in  latitude  seventy-two  degrees  south  ;  and  that,  with  good  huts,  a  party  " could  pass 
the  winter  very  comfortably,  and  would  have  a  pleasant  prospect  before  them  and 
plenty  of  penguins  to  live  on."  But  to  have  secured  the  forwarding  of  such  an  expe- 
dition the  attention  of  government  should  have  been  directed  to  the  matter  as  long 
before  the  transit  of  1874,  as  in  the  actual  case  the  transit  of  1882  was  anticipated 
(that  is,  in  1865,  or  thereabouts).  Unfortunately,  however,  even  at  that  very  time,  the 
mistake  we  have  referred  to  led  to  the  reiterated  assertion  that  the  transit  of  1882 
was  alone  worth  observing  at  Antarctic  stations  ;  and  again  in  1868  the  statement 
•svas  repeated,  that  the  method  for  which  Antarctic  voyages  would  alone  be  made 
"  fails  totally  for  the  transit  of  1874  "  (Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society,  vol.  xxix.  p.  33).  It  is  now  admitted  that  this  was-  an  over-hasty  inference, 
but  the  admission  comes  too  late.  To  observe  the  Transit  of  December  8,  1874,  suc- 
cessfully in  the  Antarctic  regions,  Possession  Island  should  be  occupied  in  January 
1874  at  the  latest,  by  a  party  provided  with  the  means  of  [wintering  there  (the  winter 
VOL.  XXVII. — NO.  159.  15. 
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and  Ross;  Russia,  through  Billingshausen ;  France,  through  D'Urville ; 
and  the  United  States,  through  Wilkes,  have  sent  expeditions  to  the 
South  Sea.  They  sighted  and  sailed  along  the  icy  barrier,  but  none  of 
them  spent  the  winter,  or  essayed  to  travel  across  and  look  beyond  the 
first  impediment.  The  expeditions  which  have  been  sent  to  explore 
unknown  seas,  have  contributed  largely  to  the  stock  of  human  know- 
ledge, and  they  have  added  renown  to  nations,  lustre  to  diadems.  Navies 
are  not  all  for  war.  Peace  has  its  conquests,  science  its  glories ;  and  no 
navy  can  boast  of  brighter  honours  than  those  which  have  been  gathered 
in  the  fields  of  geographical  exploration  or  physical  research." 

It  does  not  appear  that  Antarctic  voyages  would  be  attended  with  any 
excessive  degree  of  danger.  No  ship  has  hitherto  been  lost,  we  believe, 
in  explorations  beyond  the  Antarctic  circle.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that 
such  attempts  are  rather  arduous  than  dangerous.  It  may  even  be  found 
that  the  Antarctic  barriers  are  impenetrable ;  but  this  has  certainly  not 
as  yet  been  demonstrated.  And  it  is  far  from  being  improbable  that,  if 
success  could  be  achieved,  an  important  field  of  commercial  enterprise 
would  be  opened.  The  Antarctic  regions  are  not  mere  desert  wastes. 
The  seamen  under  Ross  found  Possession  Island  covered  by  penguins 
standing  in  ranks  like  soldiers,  and  too  little  familiar  with  the  ways  of 
man  to  attempt  escape.  More  valuable  animals  live  and  thrive,  however, 
in  Antarctic  seas.  Whales  and  seals  exist  there  in  abundance ;  and,  as 
Captain  Maury  has  well  remarked,  "  of  all  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the 
sea,  the  whale  fishery  is  the  most  valuable."  In  Arctic  fisheries,  he  tells 
us,  three  thousand  American  vessels  are  engaged,  and  "if  to  these  we 
add  the  Dutch,  French,  and  English,  we  shall  have  a  grand  total  of  per- 
haps not  less  than  six  or  eight  thousand,  of  all  sizes  and  flags,  engaged 
in  this  one  pursuit."  There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  whale 
fisheries  in  Antarctic  regions  would  afford  a  richer,  as  they  would  cer- 
tainly afford  a  far  wider,  field  for  maritime  enterprise. 

months  being  May,  June,  July,  and  August).  Unless  our  Australian  cousins  make 
the  attempt,  there  is  now,  unfortunately,  little  hope  of  this  being  done.  Government, 
at  least,  could  scarcely  be  moved  in  time  ;  though  even  now,  immortal  honours  might 
be  gained  by  any  who,  having  adequate  means,  should  fit  out  a  stout  steam-ship  for 
the  purpose.  The  instrumental  means,  and  astronomers  to  use  them,  would  be  forth- 
coming at  once. 
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IT  being  admitted,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  it  is  to  the  result  of 
improved  cultivation  that  the  labourer  must  look  for  any  substantial  and  per- 
manent improvement  in  the  rate  ofwages,[are  there  more  ways  than  one  of 
attaining  this  object  ?  We  ask  the  question  merely  for  the  sake  of  introduc- 
ing to  our  readers'  notice  a  suggestion  of  Sir  Baldwin  Leighton,  which 
has  recently  attracted  some  attention,  and  cannot  be  passed  over  in  an 
article  on  the  agricultural  labourer.  "  I  think,"  says  Sir  Baldwin,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Mundella  last  April,  "  it  might  be  shown  that  the 
ordinary  able-bodied  labourer,  with  increased  alacrity  and  zeal,  could  easily 
earn  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  wages  by  doing  twenty-five  per  cent,  more 
work,  and  be  cheap  at  the  money  to  the  farmer."  Sir  Baldwin  himself  is 
no  inconsiderable  authority.  His  father,  the  late  Baronet,  was  eminently 
successful  in  his  endeavours  to  improve  the  peasantry  on  his  own  estate — 
in  fact,  we  have  heard  it  said  of  him  that  he  practically  "  abolished 
pauperism."  Sir  Baldwin  has  had  all  the  advantages  of  his  father's 
experience,  and  on  every  other  ground  too  is  entitled  to  a  respectful 
hearing.  Yet  it  seems  that  his  main  proposition  does  not  meet  with  much 
favour  from  what  are  called  practical  men,  notwithstanding  he  is  able  to 
demonstrate  that  it  has  worked  well  under  his  own  immediate  superinten- 
dence. It  is  simply  this  :  to  extend  to  all  labourers  the  system  of  pre- 
miums which  has  long  been  the  privilege  of  some.  As  shepherds  are  paid 
so  much  a  head  on  every  lamb  beyond  a  certain  number,  so  let  the  men 
employed  on  tillage  have  so  much  on  every  bushel  of  produce  over  and  above 
the  estimated  average.  Thus,  if  the  estimated  average  of  wheat  be  twenty- 
five  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  the  land  produces  twenty-six,  the  extra 
shilling  goes  to  the  labourer  who  made  it.  If  there  are  four  men  em- 
ployed upon  a  hundred  acres,  there  would  in  this  case  be  five  pounds  to 
divide  among  them.  But  Sir  Baldwin  Leighton  finds  that  the  difference 
is  much  greater  than  this.  He  finds  that  thirty  bushels  are  now  grown 
where  twenty-five  were  grown  before,  the  consequence  being  that 
there  are  no  less  than  twenty-five  pounds  to  be  divided  among  the  four  men. 
This  is  a  great  result  undeniably.  But  nevertheless  it  is  suggestive  of 
certain  questions  which  we  should  like  to  hear  answered  before  we  are  con- 
vinced of  its  soundness.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  said  that  only  a  farmer 
who  had  more  land  than  he  could  manage,  or  else  was  either  ignorant  or 
negligent  of  his  business,  would  ever  allow  his  men  to  work  so  much 
"  within  themselves  "  as  is  implied  by  the  proposal  now  before  us.  "  Of 
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course  a  farmer  ought  to  know  whether  his  men  are  doing  justice  to  the 
land  or  not,  and  if,  when  he  went  his  rounds,  he  saw  that  they  were  not, 
he'd  turn  'em  off."  Such  is  the  comment  we  have  heard  from  several 
practical  farmers,  who  were  quite  up  to  all  the  new  ideas  of  the  day. 
In  the  second  place,  how  much  is  it  that  an  ordinary  agricultural  la- 
bourer can  do  towards  increasing  the  amount  of  produce  ?  Nothing  is 
left  to  his  discretion.  He  is  instructed  to  do  certain  work  in  a  certain 
way,  and  do  it  he  must  or  go.  There  is  no  possibility  of  "  scamping" 
such  work  as  ploughing,  harrowing,  or  sowing.  Of  course,  too,  some 
agreement  must  be  made  on  the  subject  of  averages.  They  might  be 
taken,  we  suppose,  for  periods  of  seven  years,  as  in  the  case  of  tithes. 
But  there  seems  after  all  to  be  such  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  in 
favour  of  abolishing  every  kind  of  indirect  remuneration,  and  merging  all 
the  varieties  of  it  which  now  exist  in  a  fixed  weekly  payment  of  hard  cash, 
that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  notice  at  any  greater  length  a  plan  which 
will  probably  not  survive  any  general  readjustment  of  our  agricultural 
system. 

The  compensation  of  tenants  for  unexhausted  improvements,  either  with 
or  without  leases,  seems  to  be  considered  a  better  and  surer  mode  of  making 
two  blades  of  corn  grow  where  one  grew  before  than  the  admission  of  the 
peasantry  to  a  partnership.  Accordingly,  we  find  many  of  the  leaders  of 
the  landed  interest,  both  in  Parliament  and  out,  coming  round  to  this 
opinion.  In  an  article  devoted  to  the  question  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  we  are  under  no  necessity  to  pursue  the  question  of  tenant  right 
into  all  its  ramifications.  But  it  may  be  admitted  at  once,  "  without  pre- 
judice," that  if  such  a  law  will  attract  more  capital  into  agriculture,  and 
that  if  we  may  reasonably  depend  upon  a  fair  share  of  the  additional  pro- 
fits finding  its  way  into  the  -pocket  of  the  labourer,  there  seems  to  be  no 
objection  on  the  other  side  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  outweigh  this  con- 
sideration. Tlie  objection  to  all  measures  of  the  kind,  from  the  public 
point  of  view,  is  that  they  tend  to  deprive  the  landlords  of  a  portion  of 
that  control  over  their  own  estates  which  on  high  social  grounds  it  is  desir- 
able they  should  exercise.  But  we  must  remember  that  English  tenant 
right  as  now  proposed  is  not  Irish.  Between  awarding  a  man  damages 
for  disturbance  in  his  holding,  and  paying  him  for  anything  valuable  which 
he  leaves  behind  him  when  he  quits,  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the 
world.  The  one  is  to  take  from  the  landlord  and  convey  to  the  tenant  a 
certain  part  of  the  proprietary  right ;  the  other  merely  extends  to  agricul- 
tural tenures  a  principle  which  is  recognised  in  all  others.  When  the  in- 
coming tenant  pays  the  outgoing  tenant  of  a  house  for  new  fixtures  which 
the  latter  may  have  put  up,  nobody  calls  the  transaction  any  interference 
with  the  rights  of  the  landlord,  though  the  latter  be  bound  to  guarantee  it. 
And  really  the  principle  seems  in  each  case  to  be  the  same.  But  secondly, 
the  very  control  that  we  have  here  mentioned,  however  desirable  in  Ireland, 
becomes  less  and  less  necessary  every  day  in  England.  Bad  characters 
are  seldom  found  among  good  farmers,  and  would  be  still  more  rarely  found 
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among  better  farmers,  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  measure  to  introduce. 
That  it  would  attract  additional  capital  into  fanning  can  hardly  be  doubted ; 
and  we  suppose  the  landlord  could  always  ensure  the  labourer  getting  his 
share  of  the  benefit  by  the  alternative  of  raising  rents.  For  this  very  reason 
it  is  doubtful,  perhaps,  whether  tenant  right  and  leases  should  go  together, 
unless  covenants  in  regard  to  wages  could  be  introduced  into  the  latter, 
which  is  very  doubtful.  But  when  it  comes  to  legislation,  the  most  per- 
plexing feature  of  the  whole  subject  will,  in  our  opinion,  turn  out  to  be 
the  definition  of  "  unexhausted  improvements." 

At  the  first  glance  no  doubt  the  question  seems  'simple  enough. 
It  seems  extremely  unfair  that  a  tenant  who  has  sunk  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  in  any  kind  of  improvements  should  be  required  to  leave  his 
farm  before  he  has  been  allowed  time  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  enterprise. 
He  ploughs  and  sows,  and  his  landlord  appropriates  the  harvest.  .  Just, 
perhaps,  when  the  land  was  beginning  to  make  him  a  return  he  is  required 
to  leave  it,  or  if  not  to  leave,  then  to  pay  a  higher  rent,  which  is  virtually  to 
take  away  from  him  exactly  what  constitutes  his  profit  upon  the  extra 
capital  embarked.  Sic  vos  non  vobis  fertis  aratra  boves.  Stated  in  this 
way  the  grievance  admits  of  no  dispute  ;  yet  what  has  frequently  struck 
us  when  reading  the  various  discussions  which  have  taken  place  on  this 
subject  is  this  :  in  what  respect  does  capital  expended  on  manure  or 
drainage  differ  from  capital  expended  upon  any  other  agricultural 
necessary  ?  What  is  the  difference  in  principle  between  spreading  two 
cart-loads  of  manure  where  one  was  spread  before,  and  employing  two 
skilled  labourers  where  one  was  employed  before  ?  What  we  mean  is 
that  expenditure  on  labour  is,  in  its  way,  as  essential  to  good  cultiva- 
tion as  expenditure  on  artificial  manure.  If  a  farm  has  been  un- 
derworked, a  new  tenant  who  makes  up  the  deficiency  and  takes  on 
more  hands,  is  improving  the  soil  just  as  truly,  if  not  just  as  largely, 
as  he  who  turns  a  swamp  into  a  meadow  or  a  rock  into  a  garden.  It  is 
clear,  moreover,  that  the  longer  a  man  goes  on  judiciously  employing 
more  labour,  the  better  will  he  make  the  land ;  nor  does  it  seem  to  us 
that  the  annual  increase  in  his  harvest  which  may  be  expected  to  follow 
his  expenditure  can  be  said  to  exhaust  the  additional  fertility  which  he  has 
thus  imparted  to  the  soil.  He  would  still  leave  something  material  to  his 
successor,  for  which  that  successor  had  not  paid  and  he  had.  For  unex- 
hausted improvements,  then,  we  think  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  read 
unexhausted  improvement.  No  tenant,  farming  his  land  as  he  ought  to 
farm  it  up  to  the  moment  of  quitting  it,  could  fail  to  leave  something  in 
the  soil  beyond  what  he  had  taken  out.  His  expenditure  on  wages,  on 
manure,  on  drainage,  on  "  stubbing,"  or  what  not,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
whole ;  and  the  condition  of  the  farm  when  he  leaves  it  being  compared 
with  its  condition  when  he  took  it,  he  must  be  accredited  with  the  differ- 
ence. This  is  the  only  logical  way  of  dealing  with  the  question,  at  all 
events.  Nor  does  it  seem  possible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  men  of 
intelligence  and  capital  with  the  choice  of  a  business  before  them,  are 
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unlikely  to   select  farming  while  one  condition  of  it  is  that  they  are 
obliged  to  pay  a  fine  to  the  landlord  when  they  leave  the  land.     A  large 
percentage — probably  one  half — of  our  present  race  of  tenant  farmers 
are  hereditary  farmers.     Their  fathers  and  grandfathers  Jand  great-grand- 
fathers were  the  same  before  them.     They  are  brought  up  to  it ;  find 
themselves  in  a  groove  ;  and  neither  try  nor  wish  to  get  out  of  it.     Such 
men  have  very  seldom  much  additional  capital  to  invest ;  and  habit, 
tradition,  and  prejudice  all  reconcile  them  to  the  existing  conditions  of 
agriculture.     We  should  be  sorry,  very  sorry,  to  see  this  class  of  men 
vanish.     But  if  *  farming  is  to  be  conducted  in  future  on  the  same  com- 
mercial principles  as  regulate  soap-boiling,  cotton-spinning,  or  ship-build- 
ing, we  must  have  men  in£it  of  the  same  calibre  as  our  average  ship- 
builders, cotton-spinners,  or  soap-boilers.     And  such  men  being  perfectly 
independent  will  not  throw  their  whole  fortunes  and  energies  into  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil  except  upon  the  same  conditions  as  govern  other  trad- 
ing speculations.     It  may  be  said,  of  course,  that  this,  after  all,  is  only  a 
question  of  words,  and  that  whether  so  much  is  deducted  from  a  man's 
yearly  rent,  in  consideration  of  his  improvements,  or  given  back  to  him 
when  he  leaves  the  farm  in  the  shape  of  compensation,  it  is  the  same 
thing  in  the  end.     And  so  it  is ;    only  in  the  former  case  you  have 
no  guarantee  that  the  farmer  will  make  the  improvements.     He  may 
pocket  the  reduction  and  do  nothing.     Then  let  the  landlord  make  them 
himself,  it  may  be  said.     But  that  would  virtually  come  to  the  landlord 
taking  the  farmer's  place  ;  and  turning  the  latter  into  a  mere  manager  or 
bailiff.     On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  certainly  does  seem  as  if  some  such 
measure  as  is  now  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  English  tenant  right 
might  be  advantageously  adopted.    Moreover,  it  is  no  new  idea.     It  was 
taken  up  by  Mr.  Pusey  more  than  five  and  twenty  years  ago,  and  has 
been  debated  at  intervals  ever  since  among  the  farmers  themselves.     But 
what  is  still  more  to  the  purpose  is  that  the  system  is  already  in  existence 
in  parts  of  England.     In  Lincolnshire  a  "  custom  "  of  compensation  has 
long  flourished  with  the  best  results,  and  Mr.  Chaplin,  the  Conservative 
member  for  that  county,  is.  strongly  in  its  favour.     But  at  the  same  time 
we  must  be  permitted  to  point  out  that  the  particular  result  which,  in 
pleading  for  the  agricultural  labourer,  we  are  bound  to  demand  of  it  is 
not  forthcoming.     The  Lincolnshire  labourers,  though  among  the  most 
prosperous  of  their  class,  are  not  the  most  prosperous ;  certainly  do  not 
stand  out  so  far  above  all  the  rest  as  they  ought  to  do,  if  the  system  of 
tenant  right  is  capable  of  doing  for  them  all  which  its  friends  attribute 
to  it.     Either  then  it  has  not  attracted  so  much  additional  capital  into 
farming  as  it  is  expected  to  do  ;  or  the  additional  profits  stick  to  the 
fingers  of  the  capitalists,  and  do  not  trickle  through,  in  any  appreciable 
degree,  to  the  labouring  man. 

Concomitantly  with    security  for   capital,  we  have  the  demand  for 

*  Why  \ve  lay  so  much  stress  on  this  « if"  will  be  seen  hereafter. 
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freedom  of  cultivation  ;  that  is  to  say,  for  the  abolition  of  those  restrictions 
on  the  system  of  farming  which  are  usually  introduced  into  agreements. 
Both  are  required,  it  is  said,  to  give  free  play  to  capital,  and  without  free 
play  to  capital  the  position  of  the  agricultural  labourer  will  never  be 
substantially  improved.  We  are  certainly  disposed  to  think  that  in 
higher  profits,  the  result  of  increased  productiveness,  we  sea  the  natural 
source  of  higher  wages.  Nor,  while  guarding  ourselves  against  pro- 
nouncing any  final  opinion  on  a  question  which  lies  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  present  article,  do  we  see  that,  to  make  compensation  for  unex- 
hausted improvements  a  legal  obligation,  as  well  as  a  local  custom, 
would  be  in  the  abstract  injurious  either  to  public  or  private  interests. 
If  we  object  to  the  proposal  at  all  it  is  rather  because  of  the  company  in 
which  we  find  it,  than  for  any  vices  of  its  own.  Lounging  about  the 
public  press,  arm-in-arm  with  all  those  idle  doctrines  which  aim  at  the 
subversion  of  our  whole  territorial  system,  and  only  make  "justice  to  the 
farmer  "  a  mere  catspaw,  it  wears  an  objectionable  aspect  which  does  not, 
in  reality,  belong  to  it.  But,  rescued  from  these  dubious  companions, 
and  purged  of  the  sinister  associations  with  which  the  Irish  Land  Bill  has 
invested  it,  it  need  not  despair,  we  think,  of  being  admitted  to  the  society 
of  gentlemen. 

We  had  better,  perhaps,  remind  our  readers  at  this  point,  that,  in  all 
we  have  said,  hitherto  we  have  been  regarding  only  one  aspect  of  the 
whole  agricultural  question — the  commercial  aspect.  There  is  much  to  be 
said  from  a  'totally  different  point  of  view,  to  which  we  shall  advert 
presently. 

We  have  now,  therefore,  gone  through  what  we  may  call  the  three 
major  suggestions  which  have  as  yet  been  offered  for  augmenting  the 
wages  of  the  agricultural  labourer  on  a  scale  adequate  to  the  real  neces- 
sities of  the  case.  The  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  the  farmers  cannot, 
and  that  the  landlords  need  not,  find  the  sum  required  out  of  their  own 
pockets ;  the  alternative  being,  that  by  surrendering  a  certain  amount  of 
power  which  seems  no  longer  necessary,  the  latter  shall  secure  richer 
tenants,  who  will  raise  larger  crops,  make  larger  profits,  and  be 
able  to  pay  better  wages.  What  there  is  to  be  said  against  this  alter- 
native we,  as  we  have  said,  reserve. 

In  the  meantime  we  must  glance  cursorily  at  certain  minor  sugges- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  the  labourer,  which  are  all  useful  in  their 
way,  but  which  do  not  seem  sufficient  in  themselves  to  effect  all  that  is 
required.  Emigration,  indeed,  if  carried  out  on  the  scale  which  its 
special  advocates  recommend,  can  scarcely  be  called  a  subordinate  sug- 
gestion for  the  improvement  of  those  who  stay  at  home.  But  before 
having  recourse  to  a  wholesale  deportation  of  our  peasantry — a  step  to 
which  we  have  more  than  a  sentimental  objection — we  should  like  to  be 
quite  sure  that  every  means  had  been  tried  for  enabling  them  to  live  at 
home.  Wo  would  rather  not  amputate  the  limb  till  we  were  sure  it  was 
impossible  to  save  it.  And  if  the  productive  power  of  the  English  soil 
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is  capable  of  such  indefinite  expansion  as  science  affirms  it  to  be,  we  are 
scarcely  justified  as  yet  in  feeling  that  assurance.  The  stream  of 
emigration  will,  of  course,  continue  to  flow,  and  with  still  increasing 
volume.  But  it  may  be  some  time  before  we  are  driven  to  rely  on  it 
as  our  sole  refuge  from  starvation. 

Internal  emigration,  however,  is  another  matter.  The  story  of  the 
Dorsetshire  labourers  told  in  our  previous  article,  is,  indeed,  against  it. 
Yet  when  we  read  such  statements  as  the  following,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  something  more  might  not  be  done  in  this  direction.  We  quote  from 
the  letter  of  a  landed  proprietor  in  Cheshire  ;  the  date  is  Nov.  15th : — "  For 
six  months  we  have  had  no  man  in  our  workhouse  able  to  do  any  kind  of 
work — such  as  cutting  the  grass  or  mending  a  walk ;  no  man,  except 
actually  in  the  infirmary.  The  border  class  between  health  and  illness  were 
greedily  sought  for  at  12s.  a  week."  It  may  be  hoped  that  one  effect  of  a 
better  education  will  be  to  place  the  whole  agricultural  population  more 
on  an  equality  ;  to  make  the  labourers  less  averse  to  leaving  their  native 
villages,  and  better  able  to  make  themselves  at  home  among  strangers  than 
they  seem  to  be  at  present.  Should  this  result  ever  come  about,  we  may 
expect  to  see  a  marked  improvement  in  the  position  of  the  poorer  class  of 
labourers.  Establish  a  communication  between  the  stagnant  water  here 
and  the  dryland  there,  and  one  of  the  two  at  least  will  be  more  profitably  em- 
ployed than  before.  Still  it  cannot  escape  us  that  even  this  arrangement  will 
leave  something  to  be  desired.5*  For  if  the  wages,  say  in  Cheshire,  are 
not  now  more  than  enough  for  comfort,  the  importation  of  fresh  labour 
will  reduce  them  below  that  level ;  so  that  even  this  would  not  avoid  the 
necessity  of  a  general  increase  of  wages. 

It  is  to  a  fundamental  alteration  in  the  Poor  Law,  and  the  system  of 
out-door  relief,  that  many  persons  look  as  sufficient  by  itself  to  effect 
the  requisite  improvement.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  system 
of  out-door  relief  has  a  demoralising  effect,  in  generating  both  habits  of 
improvidence  and  a  condition  of  dependency.  It  is  wonderful,  say  some 
of  the  Commissioners,  that  the  poor  ever  save  at  all,  having  always  the 
rates  to  fall  back  upon.  Again,  the  operation  of  the  Small  Tenements  Act 
is  from  this  point  of  view  disastrous.  When  the  landlord  pays  the  rate, 
and  charges  it  in  the  rent,  the  tenant  feels  that  he  naturally  pays  it  him- 
self, and  may  as  well  therefore  get  all  out  of  it  that  he  can.  Hence  to 
come  on  the  rates  is  in  his  eyes  but  asking  for  his  own.  It  is  likewise 
urged  that  what  the  farmers  spend  in  rates,  they  could  just  as  well  spend 
in  wages,  if  they  chose ;  and  that  the  reason  why  they  don't  choose,  is 
that  they  prefer  to  keep  their  labourers  in  a  state  of  dependence  ;  to  hold 
them,  as  it  were,  ascripti  gleba,  or  more  vulgarly  speaking,  to  "  keep  them 
under  their  thumbs."  We  should  question  the  justice  of  the  last  assertion 
very  strongly.  There  may  be  districts  of  which  it  is  true ;  but  we  don't 
in  the  least  believe  it  of  England  in  general.  However,  the  main  question 
with  regard  to  the  matter  of  Poor  Rates  is — who  is  going  to  take  the 
initiative  ?  In  Sir  Baldwin  Leighton's  language,  we  have  got  into  a 
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"  vicious  circle  "  of  low  wage  supplemented  by  out-door  relief,  and  who  is  to- 
break  through  it  ?  There  is  this  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  rate  from  the- 
labourer's  own  point  of  view  :  it  is  at  least  a  certainty.  If  he  cannot  extort 
it  from  the  farmer  in  the  shape  of  wages,  he  is  sure  of  it  in  this  shape.  It 
is  a  hold  upon  capital,  at  all  events.  That  it  is  a  thoroughly  bad  system 
we  heartily  admit ;  yet  it  contains,  nevertheless,  the  recognition  of  a  great 
duty.  And  we  have  been  unable  to  detect  in  all  that  we  have  read  upon 
the  subject  any  practical  suggestion  for  a  substitute.  An  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment might  enforce  the  refusal  of  out-door  relief.  But  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment cannot  raise  the  rate  of  wages.  With  higher  wages  and  better 
education  will  not  out-door  relief  abolish  itself  ?  The  self-respect  of  the 
English  peasantry  is  not  destroyed  yet.  They  are  ashamed  of  "  coming 
on  the  parish."  They  shudder  at  the  prospect  of  the  "  House."  They 
will  not  be  wanting  to  themselves  if  a  chance  is  given  them.  But  to 
abolish  out-door  relief  first,  and  then  to  trust  to  luck  for  a  rise  in  wages 
afterwards,  seems  a  rather  hazardous  experiment.  We  should  regard 
the  cessation  of  out-door  relief  in  the  first  instance  as  a  consequence  rather 
than  a  cause.  Higher  wages  might  extinguish  out-door  relief,  but  we  do 
not  see  how  the  extinction  of  out-door  relief  would  at  once  produce  higher 
wages. 

The  classification  of  labourers  is  another  favourite  specific  with  many 
agricultural  reformers.  And  no  doubt  it  would  contribute  its  mite  to  the 
great  end  of  all.  That  is  to  say,  would  place  the  distribution  of  the 
general  wage  fund  on  a  more  satisfactory  footing  ;  but  we  do  not  see  how 
it  would  add  to  it.  Two  men  work  alongside  of  each  other,  at  2s.  a  day 
each— one  is  worth  2s.,  the  other  only  Is.  Qd.  But  the  one  is  kept  in 
pay  the  whole  year  round,  whether  he  is  wanted  or  not :  the  other  is 
liable  to  be  turned  adrift  whenever  there  is  no  work.  This  is  in  itself  a 
classification.  Now,  if  the  farmer  chose  to  take  6J.  a  day  off  the  casual 
man,  and  turn  him  into  a  "  wet  and  dry  "  man,  like  the  other,  it  would 
probably  be  better  for  him ;  but  he  would  get  no  more  money.  Or  if 
you  take  two  wet  and  dry  men  at  2s.  a  day,  the  one  worth  2s.  6d.,  the 
other  only  Is.  6d.,  and  take  off  6d.  from  the  one  and  add  it  on  to  the  other, 
it  is  better  both  for  the  farmer  and  the  superior  workman :  but  the 
general  outlay  is  the  same.  It  must  be  added,  however,  in  justice  to  the 
advocates  of  this  system,  that  they  contend  for  a  much  greater  difference 
than  this  between  the  values  of  different  labourers,  and  that  there  are 
men  to  whom  farmers  would  gladly  pay  8s.  or  4s.  a  day  if  they  were 
not  obliged  to  pay  others  more  than  their  real  value.  But  it  is  quite 
clear,  that  as  long  as  we  allow  the  inability  of  farmers  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances to  make  any  substantial  addition  to  the  general  wage  fund  of 
the  country,  the  proposal  we  are  now  considering  would  only  enrich  one 
class  of  labourers  at  the  expense  of  another.  The  "residuum"  would 
still  remain,  and  worse  off  than  before.  If,  however,  the  farmers  say 
this,  that  such  a  readjustment  of  their  expenditure  would  in  time  so 
improve  the  labour  on  their  farms  as  to  bring  them  larger  profits,  and 
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consequently  give  them  more  to  spend  on  wages  in  general,  then  both 
classes  of  labourers  might  be  benefited  alike  ;  or  at  least  one  might  be 
benefited  without  the  other  being  injured.  But  we  do  not  understand 
that  the  farmers  do  say  this. 

Lastly,  is  the  question  of  perquisites,  and  on  this  point  we  fancy  there 
are  hardly  two  opinions  left — they  should  all  be  abolished.  And  this, 
in  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  as  much  as  in  the  interest  of  the  labourer. 
Nobody  knows  exactly  what  they  are,  except  the  master  and  the  man, 
and  neither  is  able  to  explain  them.  Under  cover  of  the  confusion  and 
ignorance  which  generally  prevail  on  this  subject,  misrepresentation  can 
shoot  its  arrows  with  impunity.  And  farmers  themselves  should  be  the 
first  to  root  up  an  obscure  and  complicated  system  which  affords  so  much 
shelter  to  their  enemies.  Luckily,  they  are  pretty  thick-skinned.  And 
the  shafts  of  their  cockney  critics  probably  rebound  from  their  hides, 
like  a  schoolboy's  arrow  from  the  hind  quarters  of  a  pig.  The  missile, 
however,  annoys  the  porker,  though  it  doesn't  wound  him,  and  the 
farmers,  we  presume,  would  rather  be  without  such  attacks  if  they  had 
their  choice.  But,  whatever  they  may  think,  the  nation  at  large,  we 
contend,  has  a  right  to  know  what  its  agricultural  labourers  are  paid. 
And  it  never  can  know  as  long  as  any  part  of  their  wages  are  paid  in 
perquisites.  And  it  is,  of  course,  this  very  uncertainty  which  makes  it 
impossible  to  speak  with  confidence  and  precision  of  the  extent  to  which 
wages  should  be  raised.  Could  the  money  value  of  all  the  perquisites 
allowed  all  over  England  be  fairly  laid  before  the  public,  we  should  be  in 
a  position  to  judge  of  the  real  condition  of  the  labourer.  At  present 
nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  mystify  even  a  well-informed  inquirer.  And  it 
is  impossible  not  to  feel,  even  after  the  most  painstaking  researches  into  this 
perplexing  subject,  that  one  is  still,  to  some  extent,  groping  in  the  dark. 
Another  reason  for  the  abolition  of  perquisites  is  that  they  operate  so 
unequally,  and  in  some  respects  so  harshly.  For  instance,  if  two  gallons 
of  beer  a  week  are  sent  out  into  a  field  for  two  men,  and  one  gets  ten 
pints  and  the  other  six,  where  is  the  justice  of  paying  them  both  the 
same  amount  of  money  wages.  Again,  a  cottage  will  be  a  much  greater 
boon  to  some  labourers  than  to  others.  And  further,  where  the  cottage  is 
part  of  his  wages,  the  labourer  must  take  the  one  offered — he  has  no  choice. 
Lastly,  the  Northumbrian  peasants,  who  are  paid  largely  in  kind,  com- 
plain that  they  often  have  to  sell  their  allowances — their  meal,  their  fuel, 
or  their  wash — of  course,  at  a  considerable  disadvantage,  to  buy 
clothes. 

We  do  not  purpose  in  this  article  to  touch  the  cottage  question,  which, 
after  all,  is  only  another  form  of  the  wages  question.  As  long  as  you  let 
cottages  to  labourers  below  their  real  value,  they  are,  in  fact,  only  a  kind 
of  perquisite,  and  you  cannot  let  them  up  to  their  real  value  without 
raising  their  wages  in  proportion.  Nor  can  we,  within  the  compass  of  a  single 
article,  include  what  may  be  called  the  internal  economy  of  peasant  life,  his 
club,  his  "statty,"  or  his  domestic  expenditure,  nor  yet  such  questions  as 
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the  public-house,  and  the  game  laws,  which  are  ethical  rather  than  material 
considerations.  We  are  now  considering  what  he  gets,  not  what  he  wastes, 
and  as  for  the  game  laws,  we  hold  that  to  be  a  farmer's,  not  a  labourer's 
question^in  the  least. 

We  now,  therefore,  pass  on  to  the  last  great  division  of  our  subject—- 
the relations  of  the  peasantry  to  the  land. 

It  is  commonly  asserted,  and  we  daresay  as  generally  believed,  that 
the  ladder  by  which  in  former  times  the  English  peasant  ascended  from 
the  position  of  a  day  labourer  into  that  of  a  small  farmer,  has  been  long 
ago  broken  to  pieces;  and  that  between  the  labourer  and  the  occupant 
of  land  an  all  but  impassable  gulf  now  intervenes.  This  is  not  the 
case.  The  amount  of  land  available  for  very  small  holdings  has  de- 
creased ;  and  the  agricultural  population  has  not  diminished  in  propor- 
tion. But  few  agricultural  labourers,  even  at  the  present  day,  who  are  at 
once  expert,  healthy,  energetic,  and  frugal,  need  despair  of  obtaining 
farms  by  the  time  they  are  fifty  years  of  age.  Almost  every  large  land- 
owner is  able  to  find  a  bit  of  land  for  such  men  as  these  :  and  the  number 
who  object  to  do  so  on  principle  is  daily  diminishing.  A  stout  young 
labourer  soon  attains  the  rank  of  waggoner.  A  waggoner  soon  becomes  a 
foreman,  and  a  foreman  may  soon  become  a  farmer.  These  are  things  which 
people  brought  up  in  the  country  know,  and  which  others  do  not  know.  Out 
of  their  present  wages,  what  the  better  class  of  agricultural  labourers  con- 
trive to  save  is  often  quite  enough  to  enable  them,  after  twenty  years'  ser- 
vice, to  take  a  small  farm  of  ten  or  twelve  acres,  without  imprudence.  Un- 
married men,  day  labourers  at  12s.  a  week,  and  not  making  more  than  16s. 
the  whole  year  round,*  are  known  to  save  within  the  period  above  mentioned 
as  much  as  200Z.  An  agricultural  labourer,  from  forty  to  forty-five  years  of 
age,  of  tried  skill,  probity,  and  sobriety,  with  200/.  in  his  pocket,  is  a 
made  man.  True,  he  has  had  to  forego  the  luxury  of  marriage  :  but  so 
have  his  betters.  Nor  are  the  old  race  of  small  farmers,  men  with  from  fifty 
to  a  hundred  acres  of  land,  so  nearly  extinct  as  may  be  supposed.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  land  in  England  is  still  let  out  in  such  holdings. 
We  do  not  approve  of  them.  A  farm  of  ten  acres  is  or  ought  to  be  the , 
reward  of  the  best  class  of  labourer.  A  farm  of  sixty  acres  is,  generally 
speaking,  the  refuge  of  the  worst  class  of  farmer.  Still,  we  mean,  these 
things  exist :  and  to  represent  that  the  exclusion  of  the  peasantry  from 
the  land  is  absolute ;  and  that  the  class  of  peasant  farmers  has  been 
virtually  trodden  out  of  our  rural  system ;  is  just  as  great  nonsense  as  to 
talk  of  agricultural  earnings  being  9s.  a  week. 

At  the  same  time,  just  as  we  allow  that  wages,  though  twice  9s.  a 
week,  are  not  altogether  what  they  ought  to  be ;  so  are  we  willing  to 
admit  that  the  facilities  which  exist  at  present  for  the  acquisition  of  land 

*  Mr.  Pell,  the  member  for  S.  Leicestershire,  has  supplied  the  present  writer  with 
some  curious  cases  in  point,  besides  those  furnished  hy  published  documents.  On  tho 
savings  of  agricultural  labourers  in  general  some  most  valuable  information  may  be 
found  in  the  Quarterly  Reviewj  1860. 
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by  the  peasantry  might  be  advantageously  increased.  The  indiscriminate 
conversion  of  peasants  into  farmers  would  be  an  unmixed  evil.  But  as  a 
reward  in  prospect  for  those  who  prove  themselves  worthy  of  it,  the  ten- 
acre  farm  is  invaluable.  Not  only  does  it  promote  a  feeling  of  content- 
ment, loyalty,  and  good  will  amongst  the  peasantry,  but  it  makes  them 
both  better  labourers  and  better  men.  See  what  a  much  better  class  of 
work  you  can  get  out  of  a  man  who  perpetually  has  this  incentive  before 
his  eyes,  than  out  of  one  who  has  not !  To  gain  the  reputation  of  a 
skilled  labourer,  of  one  who  knows  the  "  natu-r'  of  all  farming  work,"  is 
worth  to  him  more  than  any  increase  of  wages,  developes  his  energies, 
and  improves  his  handiwork  more  even  than  Sir  Baldwin  Leighton's  offer 
of  a  share  in  the  produce.  Thus,  even  if  when  he  got  his  farm,  between 
fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  he  didn't  farm  it  to  the  very  best  possible  ad- 
vantage, the  land  nevertheless  would  have  had  five  and  thirty  years  far 
better  work  out  of  him  before  than  it  would  have  had  without  such  a 
prospect;  so  that,  even  on  this  calculation,  the  land  would  be  a  gainer. 
Then,  too,  consider  what  inducement  such  a  prospect  holds  out  to  thrifti- 
ness  and  steadiness,  and  what  a  salutary  check  it  might  impose  upon  early 
marriages.  There  is  no  necessity  for  landowners  to  "  cut  their  estates  to 
ribbons,"  as  we  have  heard  it  remarked,  in  order  to  supply  this  want. 
Half  a  dozen  small  farms  out  of  every  thousand  acres  would  probably 
be  sufficient.  And  common  justice  as  well  as  good  policy  requires  some- 
thing of  the  kind.  The  peasantry,  in  innumerable  instances,  have  never 
been  compensated  for  the  loss  of  their  common  rights,  which  were  just 
as  much  their  own  as  the  manorial  rights  of  the  lord  ;  for  if  the  former 
had  ceased  to  do  service  in  return  for  them,  so  had  the  latter.  And  the 
statute  of  Elizabeth  was  allowed  to  become  a  dead  letter,  not  because  it 
was  erroneous,  but  because  it  had  become  impracticable. 

The  allotment  system  commenced  about  eighty  years  ago  was  a 
praiseworthy  attempt  to  repair  some  part  of  the  injustice  which  had  been 
done  by  the  enclosure  acts.  Mind,  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  old 
wastes  and  commons  were  unmixed  benefits  to  the  peasantry.  They 
fostered  a  predatory  and  vagabond  population,  of  which  Black  Giles,  in 
Hannah  More's  fascinating  tale,  was  an  excellent  specimen.  But  for  all 
that  they  were  a  great  assistance  to  the  honest  poor  as  well.  In  a  cottage, 
moreover,  with  a  breezy  common  at  its  back,  the  labourer  did  not. feel  so 
pent  up,  "  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined,"  as  he  must  necessarily  feel  in 
many  of  our  village  streets  ;  he  had  breathing  room  and  elbow  room,  and 
his  children  could  roll  about  among  the  furze  in  perfect  security.  Cobbett 
has  noticed  the  superior  comfort  of  those  cottagers  who  lived  in  a  wood- 
land district.  All  these  privileges,  such  as  they  were,  have  been  gradually 
curtailed,  till  they  have  become  quite  an  exceptional  feature  of  English 
peasant  life.  And  if  only  as  a  tardy  reparation  for  the  loss  sustained,  so 
the  allotment  system  deserves  our  warmest  support  and  encouragement. 
But  we  must  here  observe  that  those  speakers  and  writers  of  the  present 
day  who  treat  the  system  as  a  novelty  fall  into  a  great  error.  It  was 
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introduced,  as  we  have  already  stated,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  clergy  had  begun  to  take  it  up,  in  the  face  of  consider- 
able opposition  from  the  fanner  and  landowners.  Five  and  twenty  years 
ago  its  merits  were  acknowledged.  Since  then  it  has  become  compara- 
tively common ;  and  in  those  counties  where  cottage  gardens  are  in- 
frequent, all  but  universal.  It  is,  therefore,  no  untried  experiment,  but  a 
system  which  has  been  well  tested,  and  the  working  of  which  is  now 
thoroughly  understood. 

The  exact  quantity  o£  land  of  which  each  allotment  should  consist 
will  vary  with  circumstances ;  from  one  to  two  roods  seems  about  the 
average  extent.  But  one  rule  may  be  laid  down  as  of  universal  applica- 
tion :  the  quantity  must  never  be  such  as  to  convert  the  allotment  into  a 
small  farm.  The  allotment  is  intended  for  the  labourer  while  he  continues 
A  labourer,  the  small  farm  awaits  him  when  he  has  emerged  from  that 
condition.  To  confound  the  two  together  is  to  destroy  the  benefits  of 
both.  The  allotment  must  be  no  more  than  the  labourer  can  cultivate 
well,  and  cultivate  in  his  leisure  hours.  If  he  tries  to  do  more  he  will  do 
justice  neither  to  his  own  land  nor  to  his  master's.  He  will  lose  money 
by  the  one  and  lose  credit  with  the  other.  And  we  need  not  ask  if  such 
be  the  high  road  towards  attaining  the  object  of  his  ambition — a  small 
farm  of  his  own.  The  situation  of  allotment  grounds  is,  of  course, 
another  most  important  point.  They  should  lie  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  village,  and  this  for  two  reasons :  in  the  first  place,  they  should  be 
within  such  distance  of  the  labourer's  cottage  as  to  enable  him  to  reach 
them  easily  after  his  day's  work.  In  the  second  place,  when  they  lie  at 
any  distance  from  the  village  they  are  too  apt  to  become  an  excuse  for 
prowling  and  idling  about,  and,  perhaps,  may  put  into  a  lad's  head  the 
first  thought  of  poaching.  On  the  other  hand,  fields  which  lie  close 
alongside  of  the  homesteads  are,  of  course,  more  valuable  than  fields 
which  lie  further  off;  and  cannot  be  let  out  in  allotments  at  the  same 
rent.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  third  condition  of  a  sound  allotment 
system ;  the  person  from  whom  they  should  be  rented,  or  rather  the  per- 
son from  whom  they  should  not  be  rented.  And  that  is  the  farmer.  He  is 
too  apt  to  charge  an  exorbitant  price  for  the  accommodation,  and  nothing 
seems  more  generally  agreed  upon  than  this — that  allotment  grounds 
should  always  be  held  either  of  the  vicar  or  the  squire. 

The  profit  on  a  rood  of  ground  is  said  to  be  about  five  pounds  a  year ; 
no  inconsiderable  addition  to  a  labourer's  income ;  and  this  must  be 
taken  into  account  when  we  consider  his  status  as  a  whole,  though  it  forms 
no  part  of  the  wages  which  he  gets  as  a  labourer.  But,  on  the  whole, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  moral  effect  of  the  system  is  more  than 
its  pecuniary  benefit.  It  has  not  led  to  the  evils  which  were  predicted  of 
it,  such  as  stealing  seed,  straw,  or  potatoes,  nor  to  perpetual  arrears  of 
rent :  on  the  other  hand,  the  plot  of  ground  which  they  cultivate  is  a 
.source  of  common  interest  to  the  whole  family,  and  the  pride  they  take  in 
it  sheds  a  humanising  influence  on  the  otherwise  cheerless  tenor  of 
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their  lives.  That  the  garden  is  a  formidable  rival  to  the  public-house,  is 
a  point  in  its  favour  which  none  can  be  so  ignorant  as  to  question ; 
•while  the  dread  of  losing  it  by  misconduct  has  been  found  to  convert  the 
most  lawless  population  to  habits  of  industry  and  order. 

It  is  the  practice  in  some  parts  of  England  to  let  out  to  the  agricultural 
labourer  as  much  as  from  fifteen  to  twenty  acres  of  grass  for  cow-keep. 
Ten,  however,  are  considered  to  be  quite  enough.  The  wife  looks  after 
the  cows  while  the  husband  does  his  daily  work ;  and,  of  course,  where 
the  nature  of  the  country  admits  of  this  being  done,  the  benefit  to  the 
labourer  is  prodigious.  But  it  can  never  be  generally  adopted.  Another 
practice,  which  seems  confined  to  particular  localities,  though  not  by  the 
same  natural  necessity — is  to  allow  the  labourer's  cow  the  run  of  its 
teeth  upon  the  farm,  the  owner  paying  so  much  a  week  for  the  accommo- 
dation. Excellent  customs,  no  doubt,  both  of  them,  in  their  way ;  only 
that  way  can  never  be  the  common  way. 

Another  plan  for  restoring  to  the  peasantry  that  personal  connexion 
with  the  soil  which,  though  certainly  not  destroyed,  has  doubtless  been 
considerably  impaired,  is  the  so-called  co-operative  system.  This,  how- 
ever, must  be  allowed  as  yet  to  be  an  experiment.  The  principle  is  a 
very  simple  one.  A  farm  is  rented  and  cultivated  by  a  company,  the 
shares  in  which  are  held  by^agricultural  labourers,  who  elect  their  own 
manager  and  directors,  and  annually  divide  the  profits.  The  earliest  asso- 
ciation of  this  kind  was  formed  at  Assington  in  Suffolk  by  Mr.  Gurdon,  the 
owner  of  the  parish.  Others  very  likely  are  in  existence,  of  which  we 
are  as  yet  uninformed.  We  suspect  at  Assington,  indeed,  that  the 
profits  are  slightly  overrated.  Be  the  exact  amount  of  profit  what  it 
may,  however,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  co-operative 
farm  is  a  pecuniary  success,  and  that  it  does  hold  out  to  the  labourer 
a  more  accessible  investment  for  his  savings  than  a  small  farm.  The 
villagers  at  Assington  profess  to  think  that,  after  the  borrowed  capital, 
on  which  the  association  started,  has  been  repaid,  the  value  of  each  share 
will  be  a  livelihood  to  the  shareholder.  And  it  is  obvious  that  a  share  in 
a  co-operative  society  is  much  more  easily  obtained  than  a  small  farm. 
Like  the  allotment  system,  it  can  be  made  conducive  to  morality  by  rules 
which  visit  offences  of  a  certain  grade  with  forfeiture  of  shares  (we  are 
speaking  of  course  only  of  co-operative  farms  which  are  rented,  not  of  those 
which  may  be  owned,  by  the  shareholders),  and  it  likewise  holds  out  that 
prospect  of  independence,  and  of  a  provision  in  old  age  for  which  it  is 
only  rational  to  suppose  that  the  agricultural  labourer,  like  everybody  else, 
should  long.  Likewise,  "  if  widely  adopted,"  says  one  witness,  "  it  would 
greatly  diminish  the  poor  rates."  Doubtless  :  but  we  are  only  considering 
it  in  these  pages  as  a  system  which  has  a  claim  to  be  widely  adopted.  It 
can  make  no  impression  on  the  condition  of  the  labourer  in  general  unless 
widely  adopted.  And  we  must  consider  both  its  good  and  its  bad  points 
on  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  to  be  widely  adopted.  The  Bishop  of  Man- 
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Chester*  seems  rather  inclined  to  limit  himself  to  the  good  that  it  would  do 
if  widely  adopted,  and  the  evil  it  would  not  do  if  only  partially  adopted. 
But  this  process,  of  course,  is  inadmissible.  The  objections  raised 
to  the  system  by  the  clergyman  and  by  one  of  the  largest  farmers 
in  the  parish,  were  that  "  if  widely  adopted  "  it  would  extinguish  the  race 
of  tenant  farmers  ;  and  that  the  extinction  of  the  race  of  tenant  farmers 
would  leave  a  gap  in  our  rural  system,  which  the  peasantry  could  never 
fill.  Yes — but  says  the  Bishop  of  Manchester — this  is  all  very  well  in 
theory,  but  practically  it  is  futile — for  the  system  never  would  be  generally 
adopted.  Then  away  at  once  flies  the  argument  in  its  favour  based  on  the 
reduction  of  rates.  Where  it  is  to  reduce  rates  it  is  to  be  widely  adopted. 
Where  it  is  not  to  extinguish  tenant  farmers,  it  is  to  be  only  partially 
adopted.  That  is  the  Bishop's  mode  of  argument.  Again,  when  he  says, 
"  landlords  would  never  retrace  their  steps  and  break  up  their  estates  into 
.these  small  holdings,"  we  can  only  reply,  two  or  three  hundred  acres  is 
not  a  small  holding.  We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  the  two  witnesses, 
Mr.  Maude  and  Mr.  Hedges,  that  the  effect  of  the  system,  if  generally  in- 
troduced, would  be  pernicious.  And  even  if  we  laid  less  stress  than  they  did, 
which  we  do  not,  on  the  preservation  of  the  tenant  farmer,  we  do  not  see 
that  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  system  are  enough  to  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  even  a  less  valuable  member  of  society.  The  co-operative  farm  at 
Assington,  at  all  events,  is  a  purely  commercial  concern.  The  share- 
holders do  not  cultivate  it.  They  remain  what  they  were — day-labourers, 
and  receive  their  dividends  just  as  they  would  if  their  money  were  invested 
in  the  shoe  trade.  This  is  a  totally  different  thing  from  a  man  having  a 
farm  of  his  own,  on  which  he  watches  every  year  the  fruits  of  his  own 
individual  energies  expand  and  ripen.  It  does  not  do  for  the  peasant  even 
what  the  allotment  system  does  for  him ;  it  does  not  make  him  a  tiller  of 
the  earth  on  his  own  account.  As  a  tributary  aid  in  stimulating  the 
labourer  to  better  habits,  and  as  a  resource  in  particular  localities,  under 
favourable  circumstances  the  system  may  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  But 
it  can  only  be  subordinate  to  other  and  larger  views  now  afoot  for  the 
regeneration  of  the  labourer. 

We  have  as  little  faith  in  a  general  system  of  peasant  farmers  or 
peasant  proprietors  as  in  a  general  system  of  co-operative  farms.  But  we 
have  great  faith  in  a  judicious  intermingling  of  a  few  small  farms  among 
the  big  ones.  The  controversy  between  la  petite  culture  and  la  grande  we 
take  to  be  an  exhausted  one.  In  American  language,  it  is  played  out. 
With  that  self-supporting  class  of  disputants  who  habitually  reject  the 
evidence  of  the  senses,  and  sustain  their  own  theories  on  their  own  moral 
consciousness,  we  cannot  undertake  to  cope.  But  for  all  such  common- 
place persons  as  are  not  above  being  guided  by  the  results  of  observation 
and  inquiry,  we  have  the  distinct  assurance  that  the  preponderance  of 

*  Report,  p.  48. 
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evidence  against  the  pecuniary  results  of  petty  culture  is  simply  over- 
whelming. In  fact,  so  strongly  have  some  even  of  its  advocates  felt  this 
that  they  have  begun  to  fall  back  on  its  moral  attributes  ;  though  there,  we 
think,  the  answer  to  them  will  be  found  still  more  triumphant.  We  are 
told  that  more  beasts  per  acre  are  fed  on  the  small  farms  of  Belgium 
than  on  the  large  farms  in  England  ;  and  what  do  we  find  ?  Why  that 
our  informant  has  included  in  'his  estimate  the  animals  kept  for  draught 
purposes,  which  in  Belgium,  of  course,  find  employment  for  immense 
numbers.  The  next  thing  we  discover  is  that  he  has  omitted  to  make 
any  comparison  between  the  number  of  sheep  per  a^re  fed  in  England 
and  in  Belgium ;  the  fact  being  that  we  have  85,000,000  of  sheep  to 
their  half  million.  Taking  the  meat  supply  as  a  whole,  Mr.  J.  Howard, 
who  must  be  allowed  to  be  an  unprejudiced  authority  if  anyone  is,  calcu- 
lates it  at  98  Ibs.  an  acre  in  Belgium  as  against  148  Ibs.  in  England : 
nor  has  anyone  that  we  know  of  as  yet  contradicted  his  assertion.  Or, 
again  we  are  told  of  the  great  productiveness  of  spade  husbandry,  and  the 
large  crops  produced  on  these  diminutive  farms.  And  what  do  we  find  ? 
Why,  that  on  a  farm  of  ten  acres  in  France  thirty  bushels  of  wheat  is 
considered  an  excellent  crop,  that  in  Prussia  ten  bushels  an  acre  is  the 
average  yield  ;  that  in  Flanders  farms  of  twenty  acres  produce  more  than 
farms  of  ten ;  farms  of  fifty  more  -than  farms  of  twenty :  and  that  the 
prizes  for  cultivation  given  by  the  Flemish  Agricultural  Society  are 
carried  off  by  large  farmers.  A  distinguished  French  professor  of 
agriculture  calculates,  that  England,  in  proportion  to  the  land  under  cul- 
tivation, produces  twice  the  quantity  of  corn  that  France  does,  and  nearly 
twice  the  quantity  of  meat.  The  causes  of  this  difference  lie  upon  the 
surface,  if  men  are  not  too  p  roud  to  be  influenced  by  such  commonplace 
phenomena.  Without  capital  the  farmer  can  neither  farm  highly  nor 
afford  to  grow  any  crops  but  such  as  can  immediately  be  taken  to  market 
and  sold.  Thus  it  is  corn,  corn,  corn,  over  and  over  again,  till  the  soil  is 
exhausted,  while  expensive  restorative  manures  are  entirely  beyond  his 
reach.  Or  we  are  told  of  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  the  peasant 
farmer,  and  what  do  we  find  ?  Why  that  the  peasant  farmers  who  are 
comfortable  and  prosperous  are  in  reality  not  farmers  but  market  gar- 
deners. A  farm  of  ten  acres,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large  town — 
Brussels,  for  instance — answers  very  well.  But  what  is  the  farmer's 
mainstay  ?  Fruit,  vegetables,  and  poultry.  This  was  the  information 
given  to  Mr.  Howard  by  a  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brussels,  and 
it  is  confirmed  by  abundance  of  other  testimony.  Cottiers  work  for  the 
larger  farmers  as  day  labourers,  nor  is  their  physical  condition  one  whit 
superior  to  that  of  the  English  agricultural  labourer.  In  the  country 
where  petty  culture  is  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  in  the 
representative  district  of  that  country,  it  is  found  that  the  average 
cash  earnings  of  a  ten-acre  farmer,  after  paying  his  rent,  and  allowing 
for  the  food  he  has  taken  off  his  land — the  food  in  question  consisting 
of  bread,  buttermilk  and  potatoes — amount  to  2?£.  4s.  :  that  sum  is  what 
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he  has  loft  wherewith  to  find  himself  and  his  family  in  every  other  neces- 
sary of  life. 

We  have  said  nothing  yet  of  peasant  proprietors  as  distinct  from 
peasant  farmers,  because  the  question  of  peasant  proprietorship,  though 
in  near  propinquity  to  the  question  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  has  not 
yet  mixed  itself  up  with  it,  and  we  wish  to  confine  ourselves  as  strictly  as 
possible  to  the  particular  thesis  we  have  set  before  ourselves.  It  may 
bo  sufficient,  therefore,  to  say  that  if  the  reader  will  consult  the  Reports 
of  the  Commissioners  to  which  we  have  referred  so  often,  the  Journals  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  the  Farmer's  Magazine,  the  writings  of 
De  Vcelcher,  M.  Laveleye,  and  M.  Lavergne,  and  we  would  add  also 
the  publications  of  the  Cobden  Club,  he  will  find  abundant  reason  for  con- 
cluding that  peasant  proprietorship  is,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  a  failure. 
The  "  statesmen"  of  the  .northern  counties  are  "  without  either  capital  or 
skill,  and  deficient  in  the  spirit  and  enterprise  which  agriculture  requires — 
the  land,  generally  undrained,  is  prolific  of  rushes,  and  the  whole  appear- 
ance of  the  property  denotes  poverty,  slovenliness,  and  neglect"  (Mr. 
Tremenheere).  These  are  the  men  who,  in  1857,  were  cited  by  Mr.  Mill 
as  living  proofs  of  the  value  of  a  peasant  proprietary.  In  the  fen  districts 
of  Lincolnshire,  where  we  have  an  exceptionally  fertile  soil,  which  repays 
garden  cultivation,  and  little  properties  within  the  power  of  one  man  and 
his  family  to  cultivate,  we  find  a  class  of  freeholder  whose  "  children  are 
worked  earlier  and  have  less  schooling  than  those  of  hired  labourers ;  a  class 
in  many  cases  very  little  raised  above  the  hired  labourer,  and  more  hardly 
worked,  and  less  well  fed  and  housed  "  (Mr.  Stanhope).  Mr.  Laveleye 
tells  us  that  it  is  the  misfortune  of  France,  Holland,  and  Belgium  that 
they  have  the  system  of  husbandry  and  land  tenure  which  prevails  there. 
The  social  conditions  of  England  make  a  better  system  possible.  "To 
introduce  the  foreign  system  into  England  because  it  flourishes  abroad 
would  be  in  his  eyes  to  throw  away  the  favours  of  fortune,  to  abdicate  our 
own  superiority,  and  to  commit  a  mistake  analogous  to  that  which  would 
solve  the  perplexities  of  civilisation  by  a  return  to  barbarism."  *  Mr. 
Lavergne  tells  substantially  the  same  story.  The  peasant  proprietors  in 
France  are  gradually  being  absorbed.  They  cannot  hold  their  own.  The 
conditions  of  property  in  England  are  more  favourable  to  agriculture  than 
those  of  France. |  And  the  most  prosperous  parts  of  France  are  those  in 
which  the  territorial  condition  most  nearly  resembles  those  of  England.]: 
To  this  may  be  added  the  more  recent  testimony  of  M.  Le  Play,  which 
appeared  in  The  Times  on  the  27th  of  January  last. 

The  champions  of  the  peasant  farmer  either  as  tenant  or  proprietor 
have  begun  to  show  signs  of  giving  way  to  the  immense  mass  of  evidence 
arrayed  against  the  material  superiority  of  the  system.  But  they  fall 
back  upon  the  moral.  There  is  the  "  dignity  of  independence  ;  "  but  the 

*  Agricultural  Labourer,  p.  200. 
f  Rural  Economy  of  Great  Britain. 
J  Economic  Rurale  dc  la  France. 
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same  argument  would  go  to  show  that  savage  life  is  preferable  to  civilised. 
And  what  we  have  to  consider  is  this,  that  the  peasantry  are  not  the 
nation.  Even  if  the  savage  independence  here  spoken  of  were  good  for 
the  peasantry  as  a  class,  it  would  not  be  good  for  the  entire  nation.  That 
the  nation  would  ever  consent  to  see  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil 
comparatively  wasted  in  order  that  a  single  class  might  lead  a  life  of  bar- 
barous independence  in  the  midst  of  dependency,  is  too  ridiculous  to  need 
a  second  thought.  Besides,  if  we  come  to  moral  considerations,  our  con- 
tention is  that  they  preponderate  greatly  in  favour  of  the  existing  system. 

We  have  several  times  in  the  course  of  this  article  alluded  to  other 
considerations  besides  commercial  ones  as  having  a  title  to  be  heard  in 
the  question  of  the  Agricultural  Labourer.  The  whole  rural  system  of 
England  is  a  very  complex  one  :  and  neither  now,  nor  at  any  previous 
period,  have  the  owners  of  land  as  a  rule  regarded  the  possession  of  it  as  a 
source  only  of  pecuniary  income.  The  conditions  of  rural  life  are  favour- 
able to  the  growth  of  certain  moral  relationships  which  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  cultivate  in  large  cities.  All  that  softens  and  humanises  the  necessary 
business  connection  between  man  and  man,  and  between  master  and  ser- 
vant finds  its  most  congenial  atmosphere  in  country  life.  And  the  question 
is  how  much  is  this  feature  of  our  rural  economy  worth  to  the  nation  at 
large  :  how  much  does  it  contribute  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  general 
welfare  ?  If  the  national  character  is  part  of  the  national  capital,  nothing 
which  effects  that  can  be  without  its  influence  on  our  material  prosperity. 
And  through  that  medium  those  features  of  our  agricultural  system  which 
may  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  obstacles  to  material  development  may  be 
found  in  the  long  run  its  most  effective  agents.  It  is  by  no  means  certain 
therefore  that  even  if  a  system  of  either  peasant  proprietor  or  peasant 
farmer  could  be  proved  to  be  more  immediately  productive  than  the  ex- 
isting system,  the  latter  would  at  once  stand  condemned.  As  that,  how- 
•ever,  cannot  be  proved,  we  may  drop  the  comparison. 

Moreover,  in  the  existing  gradation  of  proprietor,  farmer,  and  peasant, 
we  see  the  last  remnant  in  England  of  that  social  "  order  "  to  which  un- 
questionably we  are  indebted  for  much  of  our  national  greatness.  They 
constitute  a  compact  social  trierarchy  complete  within  itself,  and  knit  to- 
gether by  bonds  which  have  vanished  from  commercial  life,  bonds  of 
ancient  kindness  and  traditional  loyalty  ;  and  forming  a  link  between  the 
past  and  the  present  which  none  but  a  very  blind  utilitarian,  or  a  very 
fanatical  democrat,  could  wish  to  snap  asunder.  The  presence  of  this 
system  in  the  centre  of  our  modern  society  amid  conditions  so  unlike  its 
own,  cannot  fail,  in  our  opinion,  to  exercise  a  most  benignant  influence.  It 
leavens  the  whole  mass :  and  amid  the  turmoil,  the  hardness,  and  the 
grinding  competition  of  commercial  business  keeps  alive  those  softer  and 
sweeter  elements  of  national  life  which  are  as  essential  to  perfect  great- 
ness as  gentleness  to  perfect  courage.  In  a  paper  which  has  been  treating 
necessarily  of  the  pecuniary  aspects  of  the  agricultural  question,we  may  have 
seemed  at  times  forgetful  of  its  other  aspect.  But  all  that  we  have  written 
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on  the  subject,  more  particularly  on  the  question  of  tenant  right,  has  been 
written  with  a  mental  reservation  of  all  such  rights  as  are  essential  to  the 
integrity  of  our  existing  territorial  system.  We  do  not  believe  that  such 
a  measure  as  we  have  here  described  would  exercise  any  detrimental  effect 
upon  it.  We  think  it  might  liberate  a  great  deal  of  imprisoned  capital, 
and  so  increase  the  profits  of  the  farmer  as  to  raise  the  wages  of  the 
labourer  to  as  high  a  point  as  the  unionists  themselves  have  asked.  In 
that  event  the  worst  paid  labourers  might  be  as  well  off  as  the  best  are 
now,  and  the  whole  of  the  better  paid  class  as  well  off  as  a  few  are 
now.  As  in  this  case  more  money  would  be  saved,  more  small  farms 
would  be  required  ;  and  we  could  wish  to  see  every  great  proprietor  follow 
the  example  of  Lord  Lichfield,  who  sets  aside  a  part  of  his  estate  for  cottier 
farms  to  reward  the  most  deserving  of  his  labourers  in  their  declining 
years.  With  these  two  systems  working  harmoniously  together,  the  poor 
rates  would  rapidly  decrease ;  out-door  relief  might  be  abolished ;  and 
with  the  comfortable  cottage  which  the  labourer  could  now  afford,  the 
public-house  would  lose  half  its  attractions  and  the  poaching  gang  its  best 
recruiting  field.  And  should  we  find  even  then  that  the  pauperised  residuum 
Was  not  absorbed,  and  that  we  had  as  a  last  resource  to  fall  back  on  emi- 
gration, we  should  at  least  feel  that  the  English  peasant  had  not  been 
driven  from  his  native  land  till  its  inability  to  support  him  had  been 
clearly  demonstrated. 

It  should  be  added,  perhaps,  in  conclusion,  what  is  stated  by  persons 
whose  evidence  [cannot  summarily  be  refuted,  that  the  agricultural  la- 
bourer is  beginning  to  be  of  opinion  that  comparatively  low  wages  in  a 
well-ordered  country  village  are  better  worth  having  than  higher  ones  in 
a  manufacturing  town.  The  social  advantages  of  the  one  are  beginning 
to  preponderate  over  the  material  advantages  of  the  other.  If  this  is  so 
— if  the  agricultural  labourer  really  does  feel  this — the  question  we  have 
here  been  considering  is  lightened  of  half  its  difficulties.  Assertions  of 
this  nature,  however,  must  be  received  with  extreme  caution  ;  for  we 
know  no  one  whose  esoteric  views  it  is  so  difficult  to  get  at  as  the  ordinary 
English  peasant.  We  record  the  statement  for  what  it  is  worth.  But  it 
is  obvious  that  village  life  admits  of  an  amount  of  personal  intercourse 
between  rich  and  poor  to  which  the  city  is  a  stranger. 
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WE  are  satisfied  that  Peter  Vidal  has  been  confounded  with  his  father  and 
his  son,  who  were  troubadours  as  well  as  himself,  and  credited  with  poems  * 
that  he  never  wrote,  and  with  a  length  of  life  that  he  did  not  enjoy.  His 
was  one  of  those  ardent  natures  that  are  rapidly  exhausted.  All  the  deeds 
recorded  of  him  occurred  between  1185  and  the  close  of  the  century,  and 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  died  about  the  time  of  the  capture 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Franks.  We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  his 
birth  could  hardly  have  happened  earlier  than  1165. 

Nobody  could  write  more  brilliantly  or  act  more  absurdly  than  Vidal. 
In  song  he  had  few  equals,  in  conduct  he  was  the  creature  of  impulse  and 
the  slave  of  inordinate  vanity.  So  addicted  was  he  to  outrageous  vaunting 
that  it  became  customary  to  remark  of  every  Parolles, — "He  lies  like  Peter 
Vidal."  And  yet  he  was  so  frank,  so  generous,  so  perfectly  harmless,  and 
intellectually  so  gifted,  that  he  was  a  general  favourite.  We  must  not 
forget  to  add  that  he  was  an  accomplished  musician,  and  that  he  possessed 
an  exquisite  voice.  His  person  has  not  been  described  :  perhaps  it  is  as 
well.  In  the  twelfth  century — that  is,  had  he  been  born  a  Provencal — 
Goldsmith  would  have  been  a  Vidal,  and  in  no  respect  did  poor  Noll's 
exterior  correspond  with  the  ideal  that  fancy  loves  to  form  of  a  favourite 
singer. 

Vidal  achieved  renown  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  This  was  owing 
in  some  measure  to  the  quality  of  his  verses,  but  still  more  to  his  freaks. 
In  those  days  practical  joking  was  carried  to  an  extreme  that  we  can  hardly 
understand ;  and  Vidal' s  character,  rendering  him  the  dupe  of  every 
practical  joker,  we  find  him  from  one  end  of  his  career  to  the  other 
figuring  as  the  victim  of  intensely  ludicrous  "  sells."  It  is  thus  that  he 
makes  his  first  appearance  in  story. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Ariege  dwelt  a  husband  so  jealous  and  vindictive 
that  gallant  could  undertake  no  more  perilous  enterprise  than  to  go 
a-wooing  to  the  very  pretty  wife  of  Guillems  of  Castenet.  By  playing  on 
Vidal' s  vanity  some  of  his  reckless  acquaintances  managed  to  stimulate 
him  to  beard  this  grim  old  lion  in  his  den.  Making  his  way  to  Castenet  he 
demanded  the  hospitality  of  its  lord  as  a  troubadour.  "  Troubadour," 
muttered  Guillems,  eyeing  his  visitor  suspiciously  and  summoning  a  score 
or  so  of  serving  men,  "  I'll  soon  prove  that.  Here,"  "said  he  to  his 
retainers,  "  carry  me  this  fellow  to  the  well  yonder  and  tie  him  in  one  of 

*  Vidal's  father,  a  wealthy  tanner  of  Toulouse,  was  merely  an  amateur  singer. 
The  third  Vidal,  like  the  second,  was  a  professional  troubadour. 
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the  buckets."  The  thing  was  done  in  a  twinkling.  "  Now  friend,"  said 
Guillems  to  Yidal,  "  I  mean  to  have  you  ducked  twixt  this  and  noon. 
By  that  time  you  must  compose  a  song,  and  thus  show  that  you  really 
are  what  you  say  ;  or  " — here  he  swore  a  great  oath — "I  cut  the  rope 
and  let  you  go  to  the  fiend  I  "  The  vassals  turned  the  winch  with  a  wUl, 
sousing  Peter  through  some  twenty  feet  of  twilight  into  the  water,  and 
then  lifting  him  all  dripping  until  his  nose  reached  the  level  of  the  castlo 
yard.  Much  did  the  sufferer  execrate  and  threat  and  splutter,  and  loudly 
did  the  spectators  laugh.  This  went  on  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  until 
the  baron  became  impatient.  "  Halloo,  down  there  1 "  roared  he  to  Vidal, 
who  was  just  visible  above  the  water  ;  "  how  about  that  sonnet  ?  "  There 
was  a  ring  of  grim  satisfaction  in  the  query,  for  the  lord  of  Castenet  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  his  visitor  was  an  impostor — a  disguised  wooer  in 
fact — and,  therefore,  fully  worthy  of  the  fate  he  had  in  store  for  him. 
Great  then  was  his  surprise  when  the  following  lines  rolled  up  from  the 
well  :— 

Work  on,  proud  knight,  your  tyrant  will ! 

But  know  that  useless  your  abuse  is  ; 
Yon  winch  is  not  Parnassus  hill, 

Nor  this  the  fountain  of  the  Muses. 
But  though  Pegasus  were  this  string, 

And  yon  up  yonder  an  Apollo  ; 
Rather  than  ope  my  lips  to  sing, 

Your  purpose  fell  I'd  bid  you  follow  ! 

That  he  had  made  a  mistake  the  knight  was  fairly  convinced.  Nor 
could  he  help  admiring  the  ingenuity  with  which  Vidal  contrived  to  prove 
his  claim  to  the  title  of  troubadour  while  affecting  to  refuse.  So  he 
hastened  to  terminate  the  suspense  of  his  visitor  and  to  make  amends  for 
his  harshness.*  Vidal  returned  in  high  spirits  to  Toulouse,  where  he 
vaunted  without  stint,  and  circulated  a  canzon  in  which  he  credited  himself 
with  complete  success  during  his  visit  to  the  jealous  knight.  This  piece 
of  impudence  soon  met  with  its  reward.  While  proceeding  to  what  he 
was  led  to  believe  an  assignation,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  offended 
husband ;  and  had  he  been  a  man  of  solid  character  it  would  have  gone 
hard  with  him.  But  not  even  Guillems  of  Castenet  could  think  seriously 
of  slaying  "  such  a  fool  as  lying  Peter;"  so,  after  terrifying  him  to  any 
extent,  the  irate  baron  contented  himself  with  what  most  people  considered 
a  very  proper  piece  of  vengeance.  He  slit  the  lying  tongue  with  his 
dagger,  and  then  dismissed  its  owner. 

Vidal  was  only  too  glad  to  escape  thus,  for  in  those  days  mutilation 
was  practised  to  a  frightful  extent  by  the  private  avenger  as  well  as  by  the 
public  executioner.!  Toulouse  contained  skilful  medicos,  one  of  whom 

*  A  story  not  unlike  the  above  is  told  by  Wood  of  two  Oxford  students. 

f  Not  many  years  before  a  minstrel  published  some  verses  reflecting  rather  severely 
on  the  first  monarch  of  the  Plantagenet  line.  Henry  II.  hunted  him  vindictively  from 
one  castle  to  another,  until  he  got  him  within  his  grip  ;  he  then  put  out  his  eyes. 
The  minstrel,  in  despair,  refused  all  sustenance,  and  died  thus. 
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found  small  difficulty  in  repairing  the  damage.  But  the  capital  of 
Languedoc  was  no  longer  a  residence  for  our  troubadour.  His  punish- 
ment was  not  less  notorious  than  his  offence  ;  nobody  thought  it  a  bit  too 
severe ;  he  was  berhymed  and  laughed  at  without  mercy  ;  and  to  escape 
the  universal  ridicule  he  emigrated. 

We  next  find  him  attached  to  the  household  of  one  of  the  greatest  of 
the  Provencal  barons — Beraldo  lord  of  Baux.  This  magnate  was  nearly 
allied  to  the  reigning  family ;  he  possessed  vast  estates,  held  quite  a  court 
of  his  own,  and  bore  the  title  of  Viscount  of  Marseilles — a  title,  we  may 
observe,  that  was  little  more  than  nominal,  for  the  Marseilles  of  seven 
hundred  years  ago  was  substantially  a  republic.  Beraldo,  who  was  jovial 
and  generous  and  something  of  a  troubadour  also,  was  one  of  the  many 
great  ones  who  found  it  a  pleasant  thing  to  have  jongleurs  at  command 
who  could  eulogize  themselves  and  vituperate  their  neighbours  in  witty 
rhymes.  Vidal,  therefore,  who  was  the  wittiest  of  rhymers,  became 
forthwith  a  prime  favourite  with  Beraldo.  Apartments  were  assigned 
him,  and  valets  appointed  to  attend  him  ;  he  had  a  first-rate  mount  in  the 
stable  and  an  honoured  seat  at  the  board ;  finally,  he  was  clad  in  all 
respects — and  whether  for  banquet,  chase,  or  tilt — precisely  like  his 
principal.  Than  the  last  the  force  of  favour  could  no  further  go.-  To  be 
apparalled  and  armed  like  the  patron  was  the  thing  of  all  others  most 
desired  by  the  follower  in  the  olden  time.  It  was  not,  indeed,  without 
its  drawbacks  ;  when  the  lord  went  to  battle  his  counterfeit  presentments 
ran  a  good  deal  of  risk,  as  it  happened  with  those  of  Henry  IV.  at  Shrews- 
bury and  with  those  of  Kichmond  at  Bosworth.  Nor  were  Peter  and  his 
fellows  altogether  exempt  from  such  perils.  They  were  expected  to  go  to 
war,  at  least,  as  spectators,  in  order  to  be  the  better  able  to  rehearse  the 
feats  of  the  champions.  The  last  they  sometimes  did  on  the  wrong  side ; 
like  the  rhyming  monk  who  accompanied  Edward  II.  to  Bannockburn, 
and  who,  being  made  prisoner,  had  to  hymn  the  triumph  of  the  Bruce 
by  way  of  ransom. 

In  his  new  sphere  Vidal  gathered  glory  and  shame  in  full  proportions. 
A  principal  scene  of  the  former  was  the  banquet-hall.  There  he  displayed 
in  all  its  brilliance  his  unrivalled  talent  as  an  improvisatore.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  a  mediaeval  banquet  was  precisely  the  thing  to  excite  such 
a  genius  to  unusual  effort.  And  the  south  of  France  being  then,  perhaps, 
the  most  refined  and  luxurious  quarter  of  Europe,  it  was  there  that  such 
lords  as  Beraldo  provided  those  feasts  which  Le  Grand  d'Aussy  describes 
so  well.  We  will  suppose  our  readers  present  at  such  a  banquet ;  that 
they  have  sufficiently  admired  the  proportions  of  the  apartment,  and  duly 
scrutinized  the  costumes,  whose  magnificence  leaves  modern  competition 
so  far  in  the  rear  ;  that  they  have  partaken  of  a  thousand  delicacies  of 
which  our  cookery  has  forgotten  not  merely  the  preparation  but  the  very 
names  ;  that  the  close  of  the  feast  is  approaching  ;  that  spiced  wines  and 
pastry  in  artistic  forms  are  passing  round  ;  and  that  the  tumblers  and  the 
minor  minstrels  have  exhibited  their  respective  accomplishments  for  the 
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delectation  of  the  company.  A  cry — just  such  a  one  as  may  be  heard  in 
a  theatre  of  the  present  day — is  now  raised  for  an  improvisation  from  the 
mighty  master,  Vidal.  We  cannot  say  that  we  care  much  for,  such 
offhand  things  ourselves,  unless  when  they  happen,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  to  he  of  the  order  of  Sheridan's  witticisms,  that  is,  carefully  conned 
beforehand.  Yidal  was  not  of  a  character  to  take  so  much  trouble,  and, 
therefore,  even  his  unpremeditated  lyrics  have  no  more  than  average 
merit.  Such  as  they  are,  however,  we  feel  bound  to  give  a  specimen. 
He  obeys  the  call  then,  rises,  takes  a  guitar  from  an  attendant,  and  runs 
his  fingers  over  the  strings.  At  the  sound  conversation  drops,  even  the 
whispers  of  flirtation  *  cease,  and  all  is  wrapt  attention.  He  happens  to 
be  in  a  satiric  mood,  and  his  song  is  a  succession  of  hits,  under  which  a 
good  many  of  the  guests  wince  very  perceptibly — a  thing  that,  perhaps, 
renders  this  effort  all  the  more  acceptable  to  those  who  escape.  In  one 
point  the  piece  is  of  value — it  shows  that  Provencal  society  was  not  so 
very  unlike  our  own  as  some  would  have  us  think. 

I  hate  who  gives  a  scanty  feast, 

The  mind  where  envy  rankles, 
A  brawling  monk,  a  smirking  priest, 

And  the  maid  who  shows  her  ankles. 

The  fool  who  dotes  upon  his  wife, 

The  churl  whose  wine's  diluted, 
The  Puritan  with  joy  at  strife — 

May  these  three  be  well  hooted  ! 

Deep  shame  befall  who  wears  a  sword 

He  never  draws  in  fight, 
•  And  be  the  huxter's  brat  abhorred 
Who  apes  the  airs  of  knight. 

Let  scorn  be  hers  who  weds  her  groom, 

And  his  who  weds  his  harlot, 
And  may  the  gibbet  be  the  doom 

Of  rogues  that  strut  in  scarlet. 

Tumultuous  applause  follows,  and  when  this  subsides  Vidal  condescends 
to  entertain  the  company  with  his  last  new  servente.  It  is  founded  on 
the  perilous  position  of  the  Christian  kingdom  in  Palestine  in  the  year 
1187,  just  before  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  arrived  to  startle 
the  Western  world  ;  and  it  is  composed  in  reprehension  of  the  indifference 
with  which  the  European  powers  regard  the  crisis. 

Shame  on  the  sensual  German,  too  drunk  to  hear  the  call 

Th»t  rings  for  help  across  the  wave,  from  Salcm's  leaguercd  wall. 

Shame  on  the  Flemish  burghers,  a  dull  and  sordid  race, 

Who  ply  the  shuttle  while  the  Turk  defiles  each  holy  place. 

Shame  on  the  island  princes  who  waste  in  sinful  fray 

The  blood  and  gold  that  might  have  swept  the  Pagan  from  his  prey. 

*  Doubtless,  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  this  delightful  art  was  already 
known  and  practised  in  the  twelfth  century. 
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Shame  on  the  Butcher's  offspring,*  the  laggard  in  the  fight, 
Who  arms  to  do  his  neighbour  wrong,  but  not  his  faith  to  right. 
Shame  on  the  ancient  dotard  who  only  tells  his  beads, 
.While  Saladin  a  mighty  host  against  King  Baldwin  leads. 
And  shame  on  every  singer  whose  verses  will  not  aid 
To  rouse  the  chiefs  of  Christendom  unto  a  new  Crusade. 

This  piece  excites  unqualified  enthusiasm,  and  the  applause  is  renewed  in 
thunderous  form.  Nor  is  the  audience  content  with  applauding.  One 
throws  a  gold  chain  round  the  poet's  neck,  another  forces  a  ring  on  his 
finger,  a  third  clasps  his  embroidered  sword-belt  round  his  waist,  and  a 
fourth  casts  his  mantle  over  his  shoulders.  Few  of  these  gifts  are  retained 
by  the  poet ;  most  of  them  are  ransomed  by  the  givers  at  the  close  of  the 
feast,  and  the  remainder  are  entrusted,  according  to  custom,  to  the  safe 
keeping  of  an  accommodating  Hebrew  or  Cahorsine. 

We  are  now  compelled,  with  much  reluctance,  to  notice  Vidal's  shame. 
A  leading  personage  at  the  court  of  the  Viscount  was  his  brother,  Hugues 
de  Baux.  This  nobleman  was  the  prime  confidant  of  the  poet,  and  a 
very  Puck  in  the  matter  of  practical  joking.  Never  before  had  he  possessed 
such  a  glorious  subject  for  the  exercise  of  the  accomplishment  in  which 
he  excelled.  He  manipulated  Peter  with  consummate  dexterity,  and  kept 
him  perpetually  involved  in  ridiculous  scrapes  without  ever  forfeiting  his 
good  opinion.  The  troubadour  was  notoriously  addicted  to  the  tender 
passion,  and  of  this  weakness  Hugues  was  always  taking  advantage.  Did 
a  pretty  lady  happen  to  smile  on  the  one,  the  other  was  sure  to  be  at 
hand  to  swear  that  she  was  smitten,  to  urge  a  hundred  things  in  proof 
thereof,  and  to  press  his  friend  to  take  his  fortune  at  the  flood — by  which 
Messire  Hugues  meant  the  perpetration  of  some  unmitigated  piece  of 
lunacy.  Thus  the  poor  fellow  was  kept  pretty  constantly  employed  in 
scaling  walls,  hiding  behind  tapestry,  and  walking  of  nights  under  hideous 
disguises — to  his  invariable  and  in  most  cases  signal  discomfiture.  It  is 
but  right  to  state  that  Hugues  was  not  alone  in  his  benevolent  efforts  to 
befool  Vidal.  The  ladies  were  just  as  much  to  blame.  "  Each  of  them," 
writes  a  gossiping  contemporary,  "  said  all  she  could  to  please  Peter,  and 
promised  him  whatever  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  ask,  without  the 
smallest  intention  of  keeping  faith."  All  this  furnished  high  amusement 
to  Beraldo  and  his  friends,  and  doubtless  would  have  continued  to  do  so 
for  an  indefinite  period,  had  not  the  inveterate  joker  thought  fit  at  length 
to  direct  the  amorous  aspirations  of  the  poet  towards  his  sister-in-law,  the 
Lady  Adalais.  We  regret  to  state  that  the  latter  was  quite  aware  of  what 
was  going  forward,  and  that  she  condescended  occasionally  to  assist  in 
confirming  her  strange  admirer  in  his  folly.  Vidal's  eccentricities  now 
became  supreme.  Intoxicated  beyond  expression  at  the  thought  of  being 
preferred  by  a  princess,  he  worked  himself  into  just  such  a  passion  as 

*  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Capets,  according  to  mediaeval  gossip.  Hugh,  tke 
first  of  the  family,  is  made  by  Dante  (Purgatorie,  xx.  52)  to  describe  his  descent 
thus— 

Figliuol  fui-d'  un  beccajo  di  Parigi. 
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Cervantes  assigns  to  his  hero — of  whom,  indeed,  Vidal  seems  to  us  the 
original.  There  was  no  end  to  the  strange  tasks  which  Hugues  imposed 
on  the  poet  in  the  name  of  the  lady  ;  and  from  none  of  these  tasks  did 
the  poet  dream  for  a  moment  of  shrinking.  At  length  the  joker  disguised 
a  fellow- scapegrace  as  a  wizard,  and  introduced  him  to  Yidal.  The  latter 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  employ  magic  in  securing  the  affections  of  the 
Viscountess,  and  the  wizard  pretended  to  gratify  him.  A  great  deal  of 
preliminary  mummery  was  performed  in  secret,  and  the  dupe  agreed  to 
complete  the  incantation  by  riding  an  enormous  boar  three  times  round 
the  outer  wall  of  the  castle  in  broad  daylight.  Here  we  may  remind  our 
readers  that  the  twelfth  century  was  emphatically  the  era  of  magic ;  an 
era  when  it  was  universally  trusted,  dreaded,  and  invoked,  and  when  no 
absurdity  recommended  in  its  name  was  too  gross  for  acceptance.  It  was 
an  era,  too,  when — as  may  be  gathered  from  the  Decameron — it  wa§  not 
at  all  uncommon  for  practical  jokery,  as  in  this  instance,  to  deceive  sim- 
pletons under  magical  pretences. 

•  Hughes  took  care  that  sufficient  publicity  should  attend  the  exploit, 
and  spectators  crowded  to  the  scene  as  thick  as  bees  in  swarming  time. 
The  pig  was  muzzled  to  keep  it  from  using  its  tusks,  and  to  this  muzzle  a 
string  was  attached, — a  string  which  Yidal  grasped  by  way  of  bridle  when 
he  mounted.  Here  we  pause  a  moment  to  admire  him,  which  is  but  just, 
seeing  that  a  poet  on  a  pig  is  something  entirely  unique  in  literary  history. 
That  it  will  remain  so  we  should  not  like  to  assert.  Experience  shows  that 
the  freak  of  a  great  writer  is  contagious.  And  now  that  we  have  exhibited 
the  mediaeval  Yidal  on  a  pig,  there  is  no  saying  how  soon  the  modern  Yidals 
may  not  take  it  into  their  heads  to  exhibit  themselves  likewise. 

The  boar  commenced  proceedings  by  fixing  its  feet  firmly  in  the  ground 
and  setting  up  an  ear-splitting  scream.  After  some  twenty  minutes  spent 
thus,  somebody  applied  a  lighted  brand  to  its  tail,  whereupon  it  dashed  off 
at  a  furious  pace,  but  in  the  wrong  direction.  The  scamper  was  brought 
up  by  a  well-filled  ditch,  into  which  master  piggy  plunged,  bearing  Yidal 
with  him.  Released  from  this  predicament,  the  pair  went  through  a 
variety  of  curious  evolutions.  Sometimes  both  were  sprawling  together ; 
sometimes  Yidal  was  sprawling  alone  ;  sometimes  he  was  galloping  after 
the  pig ;  and  sometimes  he  was  galloping  on  it,  though  seldom  in  the 
right  direction.  The  quadruped,  which  had  manifested  throughout  a 
vicious  propensity  for  dashing  headlong  at  every  obstacle  in  the  way,  at 
length  charged  a  passing  wain,  and  depositing  the  biped  under  the  wheels, 
made  its  escape  to  a  neighbouring  wood,  whither  the  disgusted  Yidal  did 
not  follow  it.  Thus  ended  the  oddest  attempt  at  bewitching  a  pretty  lady 
that  has  ever  been  recorded. 

Before  Beraldo  and  his  family  had  ceased  to  laugh  at  Yidal's  race,  the 
latter  was  ripe  for  an  exploit  of  another  kind.  Hugues  persuaded  him 
that,  all  circumstances  considered,  he  could  do  no  better  than  steal  a  kiss 
from  the  Viscountess,  and  a  kiss  he  resolved  to  steal.  One  morning,  while 
prowling  about  the  corridors,  he  saw  the  Viscount  leaving  his  chamber, 
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and  lie — who,  be  it  remembered,  was  clad  in  similar  fashion — stole  quietly 
in.  The  Viscountess  was  in  that  delicious  state  which  is  neither  sleeping 
nor  waking,  and  in  which  we  can  shape  our  dreams  just  as  we  please. 
Kneeling  by  the  bed,  the  audacious  poet  kissed  her  on  the  lips.  "  Feel- 
ing the  kiss,"  says  the  old  Prove^al  storyteller,  "  and  thinking  it  was 
Beraldo  her  husband,  she  raised  herself  on  her  elbow,  and  looking  round, 
saw — that  fool,  Peter  Vidal !  "  Jumping  out  of  bed,  she  seized  him  by 
the  ears,  which,  as  a  contemporary— Kaymond  de  Miravals — remarks, 
were  conveniently  long,  and  bumped  his  head  lustily  against  the  wall, 
while  she  made  the  castle  ring  with  her  shrieks.  "  Then,"  says  our 
authority,  "  came  the  damsels  of  the  lady,  as  I  have  heard,  and  asked 
what  all  the  uproar  was  about.  And  while  Dame  Adalais  was  explaining 
the  matter  to  her  handmaidens,  who  wondered  much  and  loudly,  Peter 
Vidal  contrived  to  release  his  long  ears  and  run  away.  Then  the  lady  sent 
for  her  husband,  and  complained  dolorously  how  Peter  Vidal  had  kissed 
her.  And  the  handmaidens  complained  also,  speaking  altogether,  as  is 
their  wont,  and  making  an  exceeding  great  noise.  But  Beraldo,  being  a 
prudent  man  and  a  hearty,  took  the  thing  in  jest,  and  began  to  laugh. 
And  when  he  had  laughed  his  fill,  he  wiped  his  eyes  and  reproved  his 
wife,  because  she  had  made  such  a  hubbub  about  the  thing  that  the  silly 
fellow  had  done.  But  all  he  could  say  failed  to  appease  her,  or  to 
restrain  her  clamour,  or  the  clamour  of  the  handmaidens.  Then  Beraldo 
went  out  and  thought  no  more  about  the  thing.  But  Dame  Adalais  sent 
messengers  in  all  directions  to  arrest  Vidal,  and  menaced  him  very 
grievously.  And  when  Vidal  heard  of  these  threats  he  was  sore  afraid, 
and  hastening  on  board  ship,  he  fled  to  Genoa." 

Not  considering  himself  safe  in  the  city  of  St.  George,  Vidal  continued 
his  flight  into  Lombardy.  During  his  wanderings  he  composed  many 
sonnets,  in  which  he  deplored  his  exile  from  the  "  light  of  his  eyes  "  in 
very  moving  terms.  These  sonnets,  however,  formed  only  a  portion  of 
his  literary  labours.  He  addressed  canzons  to  various  Italian  cities, 
abounding  in  political  wisdom ;  and  he  scattered  serventes  over  Christen- 
dom, bewailing  the  recent  capture  of  Jerusalem,  and  recommending  the 
Crusade  then  in  preparation.  Nor,  in  spite  of  his  devotion  to  the  Vis- 
countess, did  he  neglect  to  practise  an  adage  in  which,  as  versified  by 
Moore,  we  are  told  that — 

When  we  are  far  from  the  lips  that  we  love, 

We  have  but  to  make  love  to  the  lips  we  are  near. 

Thus  he  got  up  one  very  pretty  flirtation  with  Donna  Estefania,  a  lady  of 
Turin  ;  and  another,  still  prettier,  with  Kambauda  of  Biolh,  who  was  the 
wife  of  a  gentleman  bearing  the  formidable  name  of  Eostaala.  From 
Eambauda  he  received  a  girdle — possibly  as  he  had  received  the  kiss — 
which  he  carefully  preserved  and  often  displayed  as  a  trophy. 

Vidal  reappeared  at  Genoa  just  as  Richard  of  England  touched  at  that 
port  on  his  way  to  Palestine.  Though  the  lion-hearted  monarch  had 
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already  quito  a  troop  of  minstrels  in  his  train,  he  was  not  the  less  eager 
to  engage  the  world-renowned  Vidal ;  and  tho  latter,  seeing  that  nothing 
better  was  likely  to  offer  for  the  present,  consented  to  accompany  him. 
Before  the  fleet  sailed  he  composed  the  following  canzon,  which  he  took 
care  to  transmit  to  Adelais  : — 

Thy  breeze  is  blowing  on  my  checks, 

Oh  land  of  lyre  and  lance  : 
In  every  gush  to  me  it  speaks 

Of  her  I  love,  and  France. 
'Twas  there  I  sang,  and  won  renown  ; 

'Twas  there  my  heart  I  gave 
Unto  the  dame  whose  cruel  frown  • 

Me  forth  an  exile  drave. 
How  pleasant  every  breeze  that  leaves 

The  land  of  lyre  and  lance — 
How  welcome  every  voice  that  weaves 
A  tale  of  Her  and  France. 

Why  for  the  deed  it  bade  me  dare, 

Could  not  my  love  atone  ? 
And  wherefore  does  a  form  so  fair 

So  stern  a  spirit  own  ? 
Far  better  feel  a  Moslem  blade, 

Than  thus  despairing  pine  ; 
So  on  my  breast  the  cross  I'll  braid, 

And  hie  to  Palestine. 
Seek,  song,  with  this  my  last  farewell, 

The  land  of  lyre  and  lance  ; 
Nor  to  my  lady  fail  to  tell, 

I  die  for  Her  and  France  1 

Concerning  the  concluding  lines  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  make  one 
remark.  It  was  the  rule  among  the  troubadours  that  every  canzon  should 
terminate  as  this  one.  Before  closing,  the  poet  invariably  apostrophized 
his  composition,  sometimes  in  command,  sometimes  in  entreaty,  and  some- 
times in  expostulation.  The  Italians,  who  borrowed  the  canzon  from  the 
Provencals,  borrowed  also  this  method  of  closing  it,  which  they  termed  the 
"  commiato."  Whether  they  considered  that  they  acquired  the  right  to 
call  themselves  the  inventors  of  that  for  which  they  had  found  a  name, 
we  shall  not  pause  to  inquire.  Such  things,  however,  have  happened. 
Among  innumerable  examples  of  the  commiato  in  the  Italian  poets, 
perhaps  we  may  be  allowed  to  mention  the  concluding  lines  of  Petrarch's 
celebrated  address  to  Eienzi,  and  also  those  of  Dante's  beautiful  canzon 
beginning — 

Io  miro  i  crespi  e  gli  biondi  capegli. 

As  a  crusader,  Vidal' s  versatile  spirit  adapted  itself  to  its  surroundings 
with  only  too  much  facility.  "  Here,"  says  one  of  his  mediaeval  biographers, 
"he  acted  as  madly  as  elsewhere.  Filling  his  brain  with  chivalrous 
fancies,  he  fully  believed  himself  a  hero,  and  wished  that  others  should 
believe  it  too."  He  soon  contrived  to  render  his  new  mania  sufficiently 
conspicuous.  History  tells  how  Cocur  do  Lion  quarrelled  with  the  monarch 
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of  Aphrodite's  favourite  isle— a  monarch  who,  by  the  way,  was  then  in 
full  and  very  successful  rebellion  against  his  liege  lord,  the  Emperor 
Isaac  Angelas.  Nor  does  history  omit  to  describe  the  victory  of  the 
Plantagenet,  and  how  he  fettered  his  captive  with  chains  of  silver — an 
honour  of  which  the  latter  was  hardly  worthy.  But  neither  historian  nor 
biographer  has  thought  it  right  to  apprise  us  of  the  precise  part  taken  in 
these  events  by  our  troubadour.  Whatever  that  part  might  have  been — 
whether  he  really  charged  with  the  men-at-arms,  or,  which  is  more  pro- 
bable, whether  he  merely  accompanied  them  in  fancy — Yidal  did  not 
hesitate  to  appropriate  all  the  glory  of  the  triumph  in  his  songs.  Here  is 
a  specimen  of  one : — 

Up  with  the  Banners  of  Viclal ! 

Loud  let  my  trumpet  be  blown, 
A  charge  I  prefer  to  a  bridal, 

And  a  rattling  fight  to  a  throne. 
My  eyes  like  twin  comets  are  flashing  ! 

I  rush  as  a  pike  in  a  lake  ! 
'Mid  the  ranks  of  the  foe  I  go  smashing, 
Just  like  a  bull  through  a  brake. 
Then  up  with  the  banners  of  Vidal ! 
Huzzah ! 

I'm  Arthur,  Sir  Launcelot,  Roland — 

Yea,  all  the  Round  Table  in  one. 
From  Italy  northward,  to  Poland, 

For  fighting,  like  me  ye'll  find  none. 
My  name  causes  armies  to  shiver, 

Beneath  my  fierce  tread  the  earth  quakes  ! 
And  the  demi-god  blows  I  deliver, 

Before  me  each  obstacle  breaks. 

Then  sound  ye  the  onset  of  Vidal ! 
Huzzah  I 

The  author  continues  his  vaunts  for  another  stanza : — "  When  clad  in  my 
white  hauberk,  and  wielding  my  sword,  I  am  resistless  !  Alone  I  dis- 
armed a  hundred  barons  and  captured  as  many  more !  Nor  am  I  less 
formidable  in  the  bower  than  in  the  battle.  I  woo  but  to  win ;  and  am 
the  terror  of  the  carpet-knight  as  well  as  of  the  seasoned  warrior." 

When  Richard  resumed  his  voyage  to  Palestine,  Vidal  did  not  accom- 
pany him.  Perhaps  the  troubadour  had  seen  enough  of  war  ;  perhaps  he 
had  contracted  a  brotherhood-in-arms  with  one  of  the  officers  left  in 
garrison  ;  perhaps  he  was  fascinated  by  the  delightful  clime,  the  luscious 
wines,  and  the  charming  women  of  the  island.  For  one,  or  it  might  be 
for  all,  of  these  reasons  he  elected  to  remain  behind.  And  certainly  his 
comrades  had  no  cause  to  regret  his  choice,  that  is,  if  they  were  partial 
to  a  hearty  laugh.  Here,  as  everywhere  else,  he  became  the  willing  dupe 
of  the  jokers,  and  made  himself  supremely  ridiculous.  He  was  introduced 
to  a  Greek  woman  of  indifferent  character,  given  to  understand  that  she 
was  the  niece  of  the  late  emperor  —  that  man  of  romantic  fortunes, 
Andronicus — and  the  heir  of  the  imperial  crown,  and — persuaded  to  marry 
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her !  Then  he  delighted  his  mischievous  friends  hy  working  himself  up 
into  the  full  belief  that  ho  really  was  a  sovereign  prince.  He  assumed 
the  style  and  title  of  emperor,  and  never  appeared  in  public  without 
having  a  throne  and  other  imperial  insignia  borne  before  him.  The 
jokers  hastened  to  conform  to  his  lunacy.  They  published  his  proclama- 
tions, they  placed  heralds  at  his  disposal,  they  surrounded  him  with  pomp, 
and  they  pretended  to  be  busy  in  preparing  for  the  expedition  that  was  to 
depose  the  usurper  of  his  rights.  The  amusement  occasioned  by  this 
stupendous  folly  was  not  confined  to  Cyprus.  It  was  told  all  over 
Christendom,  and  heard  of  with  peculiar  interest  in  Provence. 

But  this  aside,  his  Provencal  friends  were  not  likely  to  forget  him. 
Nor  was  he  the  man  to  allow  himself  to  be  readily  forgotten.  All  through 
his  exile  he  had  never  neglected  an  opportunity  of  keeping  his  name  and 
deeds  fresh  in  the  memory  of  those  at  the  court  of  Beraldo.  Even  in  the 
midst  of  his  dream  of  empire,  he  did  not  forget  the  preceding  dream  of 
love,  but  continued  to  compose  passionate  lyrics,  which  he  transmitted  to 
their  subject,  Dame  Adalais,  by  the  hands  of  the  merchants,  pilgrims,  and 
crusaders,  who  maintained  uninterrupted  communication  between  the 
East  and  the  West.  Vidal's  flight  had  caused  a  vacancy  at  Baux  which 
could  not  be  filled  up.  Beraldo,  his  brother  Hugues,  and  many  another 
who  had  laughed  at  his  oddities  and  delighted  in  his  really  brilliant 
qualities,  never  ceased  to  sue  for  his  pardon  from  the  indignant  lady,  and 
at  length  obtained  it.  He  was  immediately  apprised  of  the  event  in  an 
epistle  penned  by  Hugues,  and  despatched  by  a  special  messenger. 
"  Come  back  as  quick  as  you  can,"  advised  the  writer.  "  Your  lady  has 
forgiven  you.  Further,  she  makes  you  a  present  of  the  kiss  you  stole, 
and — happy  man  ! — she  promises  to  give  you  another  of  her  own  free 
will  the  first  time  she  and  you  happen  to  meet."  The  closing  line  was  a 
neat  sample  of  Messire  Hugues'  skill  in  the  art  of  fabrication,  but  Vidal 
accepted  it  as  truth,  reading  and  re-reading  until  he  became  absolutely 
drunk  with  delight.  His  magnificent  pretensions  and  warlike  prepara- 
tions were  at  once  and  completely  forgotten,  and  he  took  ship  for 
Marseilles  without  pausing  to  bid  his  Greek  wife  adieu.  During  the 
voyage  he  vented  his  feelings  in  a  score  of  joyous  songs,  of  which  we 
subjoin  a  short  specimen. 

Visions  of  beauty  round  me  throng — 

Each  thought's  a  flower,  each  breath  a  song. 

With  hope  my  every  fibre  glows, 

My  very  blood  in  music  flows. 

Her  mantle  Joy  has  round  me  cast, 

My  lady-love  relents  at  last. 

No  grief  has  earth  like  that  we  prove 
When  swept  in  wrath  from  those  we  love  ; 
Nor  does  a  bliss  for  mortals  smile 
Like  that — when  fond  hearts  reconcile. 
I  feel  the  bliss — I've  felt  the  pain  : 
.*.     Nor  shall  I  tempt  the  last  again. 
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The  chroniclers  say  that  Vidal  met  with  a  flattering  reception  at 
Baux ;  that  the  day  of  his  arrival  was  ohserved  as  a  festival ;  that  the 
Viscountess  deigned  to  keep  the  promise  that  Hugues  had  made  in  her 
name  ;  and  that  the  poet  was  restored  to  all  his  former  favours  with  her- 
self and  Beraldo.  He  did  not  abide  long  in  Provence  ;  nor  during  his 
stay  there  did  he  perpetrate  any  folly  extravagant  enough  for  special 
mention.  Why  he  quitted  Baux  we  are  not  informed,  but  within  a  few 
months  of  his  return  from  the  East  we  find  him  established  on  the  banks 
of  the  Orbiel,  in  that  quarter  of  Languedoc  which  is  now  known  as  the 
department  of  the  Aude.  Here  he  possessed  an  estate,  and  here  he  was 
as  the  centre  of  a  crowd  of  poetic  and  frolicsome  celebrities  of  both  sexes, 
one  of  his  nearest  neighbours  being  the  knightly  singer,  Raymond  de 
Miravals,  whose  talents,  eccentricities,  and  ludicrous  mishaps  were  only 
inferior  to  his  own.  Another  neighbour  was  the  beautiful  Loba  de 
Penautier,  wife  of  the  wealthy  lord  of  Cabaretz ;  and  as  Vidal  could  not 
dispense  with  a  mistress,  he  condescended  to  fall  in  love  with  Loba.  He 
had  a  good  deal  of  rivalry  to  encounter.  The  lady  counted  many  admirers, 
among  them  being  the  fascinating  Miravals  and  the  splendid  Count  of 
Foix.  Peter,  therefore,  felt  bound  to  distinguish  himself  in  some  way  or 
other  beyond  his  compeers,  and,  after  much  cogitation,  he  hit  upon  a  plan 
thoroughly  Vidalian.  The  name  Loba  meant  she-wolf.  So,  in  compli- 
ment to  his  mistress,  Peter  dubbed  himself  Lobs,  or  he-wolf,  and  gave 
out  that  he  had  been  transformed  into  a  loup-garou  by  the  lady's  charms. 
To  carry  out  the  idea  more  fully,  he  clothed  himself  in  the  skin  of  a  wolf, 
and  employed  the  shepherds  of  Cabaretz  to  hunt  him  over  their  hills 
"  with  hound  and  horn,"  as  if  he  really  were  the  wild  beast  that  he  pre- 
tended to  be.  The  shepherds  executed  their  part  of  the  business  with 
right  goodwill,  worrying  him  with  their  dogs  and  belabouring  him  with 
cudgels  until  he  dropped  exhausted.  In  this  plight — covered  with  bruises 
and  incapable  of  moving  a  limb — he  was  laid  by  his  own  direction  at 
Loba's  door.  She,  adds  the  story-teller,  did  nothing  but  mock  and  laugh 
at  him,  while  her  other  lover,  Raymond  de  Miravals,  immortalized  the 
adventure,  as  Butler  immortalized  those  of  Hudibras. 

While  Peter  was  still  smarting  from  bruise  and  jibe  and  scorn — which 
were  the  only  fruits  of  his  freak — death  deprived  him  of  a  patron  and 
friend  in  Raymond  V.,  Count  of  Toulouse.  The  troubadour  displayed 
his  grief  with  customary  absurdity.  He  abandoned  songs,  allowed  his 
beard  to  grow,  shaved  the  heads  of  himself  and  his  servants,  and  cut  off 
the  manes,  tails,  and  ears  of  his  horses.  The  men  of  the  South  laughed 
as  usual,  but  they  could  not  dispense  with  his  lyrics.  No  less  a  personage 
than  the  King  of  Aragon  considered  it  his  duty  to  visit  him,  in  order  to 
rouse  him  out  of  his  melancholy.  This  the  king  effected,  and  Peter, 
resuming  all  his  former  self,  continued  to  amuse  and  edify  his  countrymen 
for  seven  or  eight  years  more.  During  this  period  he  wrote  so  well  and 
acted  so  wildly  that  none  but  his  intimates  could  believe  that  Vidal  the 
Troubadour  and  "  Vidal  the  Fool"  were  the  same  individual. 
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The  news  of  the  capture  of  Byzantium  by  tho  heroes  of  what  is  called 
the  Fourth  Crusade  revived  his  Cyprian  dream  of  empire.  The  moment 
he  was  apprised  of  Dandola's  achievement,  he  hurried  to  tho  Golden  Horn 
in  his  usual  headlong  way,  meaning  to  prefer  his  claims  to  the  vacant 
throne.  He  died  before  he  could  excite  the  risibility  of  the  Crusaders  ; 
but  whether  during  the  voyage  or  directly  after  landing  cannot  bo 
ascertained. 

Characteristic  in  all  things,  Vidal's  very  last  composition,  an  un- 
conscious satire  on  his  whole  life,  was  a  treatise  entitled,  La  Manyera  de 
Retirar  su  Lengua — the  method  of  holding  one's  tongue.  And  his  epitaph, 
penned  by  Raymond  Miravals,  was  of  a  piece  therewith. 

Shall  never  more  the  Master's  skill 

Delight  the  festive  throng. 
The  fertile  brain,  alas,  is  still, 

And  mute  the  silver  tongue  ! 

Far  from  the  Land  of  Song  he  lies 

Beyond  the  sullen  wave  : 
A  stranger's  hands  have  closed  his  eyes, 

And  laid  him  in  his  grave. 

I'll  weep  that  none  who  loved  him,  there 

Could  smooth  his  dying  bed  ; 
I'll  weep  the  loss  we  have  to  bear, 

Since  such  a  soul  is  fled  ! 

But  no— the  dirge  I.  will  not  raise, 

Nor  garb  funereal  don  ! 
The  bard  is  living  in  his  lays; 

'Tis  but  the  fool  that's  gone. 
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THE  last  days  of  the  International  Exhibition  in  Paris  were  enlivened  by 
the  ascensions  of  a  captive  balloon  in  the  Avenue  Suffren,  near  the  Champ 
de  Mars.  The  French,  as  a  people,  have  always  taken  an  eager  pleasure 
in  all  that  concerned  aerostatics.  A  book  published  in  France  in  1804, 
Pans  in  Miniature,  attributes  this  airy  taste  to  their  natural  and  national 
levity ;  but  without  going  so  far  for  an  explanation,  it  would  perhaps  be 
more  fair  to  remark  that  balloons  were  first  invented  in  France,  and  that 
the  interest  taken  in  them  by  the  French  public  is  quite  explicable  by  the 
concern  which  all  inventors  must  feel  in  the  progress  and  developments  of 
their  own  inventions.  The  affection  of  the  Parisians  for  aerial  voyages 
had,  however,  been  hitherto  rather  of  a  platonic  kind.  The  announce- 
ment that  a  balloon  would  ascend  from  the  Hippodrome,  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  or  the  Esplanade  of  the  Invalides  was  always  sure  at  any  time, 
and  no  matter  how  often  the  advertisement  was  repeated,  to  draw  crowds ; 
hats  too  and  pocket-handkerchiefs  were  sure  to  be  waved  when  the  cables 
were  loosed ;  but  here  the  public  enthusiasm  generally  ended,  and  the 
choice  spirits  who  consented  to  entrust  their  lives  and  limbs  to  the  weak- 
looking  cars  were  for  the  most  part  few  and  far  between.  Perhaps  the 
enormous  fare  of  a  trip  to  the  clouds  had  something  to  do  with  this. 
The  cost  of  ascension  in  one  of  Godard's  or  Nadar's  balloons  was  a 
thousand  francs,  40/.  English !  and  forty  pounds  is  a  large  sum  for  a 
voyage  of  which  the  dangers  are  certain,  but  the  advantages  decidedly 
open  to  question.  There  was  nothing  very  encouraging  either  in  those 
bulletins  which  the  aeronauts  invariably  issue  at  the  end  of  their  journeys. 
Unlike,  in  this  respect,  to  the  directors  of  railways,  who  would  be  delighted, 
if  they  could,  to  hush  up  all  the  accidents  that  take  place  on  their  lines, 
the  proprietors  of  balloons  evince  a  naive  good  faith  in  all  their  proceed- 
ings. They  note  with  scrupulous  exactitude  the  bruised  shins,  the 
bumps,  the  sprained  ankles,  and  the  influenzas  incurred  by  their  pas- 
sengers, and,  for  the  edification  of  the  public,  proclaim  these  mishaps  in 
the  columns  of  The  Times  and  the  Moniteur  Universel.  When  a  balloon 
returns  to  earth  with  nothing  but  half  its  instruments  broken,  the  hats  of 
two  scientific  gentlemen  crushed  flat,  and  the  collar  bone  of  a  third  put 
out,  the  voyage  is  pronounced  to  have  been  "  good,"  and  the  descent 
"  excellent ;  "  if  the  whole  party  reach  the  ground  after  having  merely 
raked  off  the  roof  of  a  cottage  with  the  barb  of  their  anchor,  or  sent  a 
few  bags  of  ballast  through  the  glass  top  of  a  conservatory,  the  whole 
thing  has  been  a  success,  and  the  report  says  :  "  Came,  down  without 
accident." 
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Without  being  cowards,  the  Parisians  might  be  pardoned  under  such 
circumstances  for  feeling  more  at  ease  on  their  boulevards  than  risking 
their  necks  in  company  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  francs  a  head  ;  and  the 
"  Geant  "  and  the  "  Godard  "  in  their  most  famous  excursions  rarely  took 
up  more  than  eight  or  ten  passengers,  their  average  number  being  six  or 
five. 

The  case  has  been  very  different,  however,  with  the  balloon  of  the 
Avenue  Suffren,  the  first,  we  believe,  that  has  ever  put  aerial  trips  within 
the  reach  of  ordinary  purses  and  ordinary  courages.  The  cost  of  ascen- 
sion was  twenty  francs,  and  although  this  sum  entitled  one  to  no  more 
than  a  five  minutes  voyage,  yet  the  car  rarely  went  up  without  its  full 
complement  of  a  score  or  two  dozen  passengers.  It  is  true  there  were  no 
dangers  here.  The  balloon,  an  immense  brown  silk  globe  of  twenty- one 
metres  diameter  was  hell  in  by  a  cable  of  three  hundred  metres  (1200 
feet)  length  and  weighing  nine  hundred  kilogrammes  (1800  Ibs.  English). 
This  cable  was  wound  round  a  windlass  turned  by  a  powerful  steam 
machine  of  50-horse  power  which  prevented  it  from  unrolling  itself  too 
abruptly  ;  nevertheless  the  ascensions  were  extremely  rapid  ;  the  balloon, 
filled  with  hydrogen  pure  instead  of  common  gas,  did  not  take  a  minute 
to  run  out  the  whole  length  of  its  tether,  and  had  it  been  allowed  to  go 
free  it  would  have  shot  up  and  been  out  of  sight  in  less  time  than  it  takes 
to  count  a  hundred. 

The  sensation  experienced  in  rising  is  of  a  very  exuberant  kind.  There 
is  something  almost  intoxicating  in  that  prodigious  flight  into  the  cold,  pure 
air,  some  nine  hundred  feet  above  the  highest  trees  and  monuments ;  one's 
pulse  beats  faster  by  tweniy  to  thirty  throbs  a  minute,  and  it  is  with 
•  real  regret  that  one  feels  the  balloon  come  to  a  standstill ;  four  out  of 
every  five  people  who  ascend  find  themselves  wishing  that  the  cable 
would  break,  and  this,  be  it  observed,  is  a  purely  physical  sensation, 
quite  independent  of  the  enthusiasm  caused  by  the  magnificent  panorama 
beneath  one.  For  this  reason  we  should  not  recommend  balloon  riding 
to  everyone ;  with  women  of  nervous  organisation  the  excitement  might 
very  well  produce  hysterics,  and  men  of  weak  temperament  have  been 
known  to  be  seized  with  that  strange  impulse  which  prompts  one,  upon 
the  border  of  a  precipice,  to  throw  oneself  down.  If  this  impulse  is  not 
irresistible,  it  is  yet  sufficiently  strong  to  trouble  one's  mind  in  a  very 
high  degree.  A  German  chemist  of  great  learning,  and  of  well-tried 
personal  courage,  who  had  vent" red  upon  a  scientific  ascension  from 
Brussels,  a  few  years  ago,  lost  his  head  completely  when  he  had  got  out 
of  sight  of  land,  and  screamed  hideously  for  a  whole  minute  ;  his  com- 
panions contrived  to  tranquillise  him ;  but  the  shock  had  been  very 
severe,  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  from  that  day  he  has  fought  shy  of 
balloons. 

We  have  said  that  balloons  were  invented  in  France.  It  is  to  the 
brothers  Montgolfier  that  the  discovery  is  attributed  ;  but  this,  it  must  be 
added,  is  only  the  common  version,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  these 
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days  of  pretentious  erudition  the  claims  of  the  two  brothers  to  the  full 
merit  of  their  invention  should  have  been  more  than  once  called  into 
question.  Shakspeare,  it  has  been  contested,  never  wrote,  and  never 
could  have  written,  the  long  series  of  plays  ascribed  to  him ;  the  true 
author  must  have  been  Sir  Francis  Bacon.  Printing,  it  is  urged,  was 
discovered  in  China  many  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Guttenberg.  A 
member  of  the  Academie  des  Sciences  in  Paris  has  lately  been  trying  to 
prove  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  a  plagiarist  of  Pascal,  and  scarcely  has 
the  tomb  closed  over  Elias  Howe,  the  inventor  of  the  sewing  machine, 
than  two  Frenchmen  step  forward  to  plume  themselves  with  his  feathers. 
In  the  same  way  it  has  been  maintained  that  the  discovery  of  balloons 
remounts  to  Daedalus,  the  well  known  artificer  of  Athens,  who  planned 
the  labyrinth  of  Crete,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  contriver  of 
masts  and  sails.  According  to  mythology,  he  had  a  son  whose  name 
was  Icarus,  and  this  boy,  in  trying  to  fly  from  the  island  of  Crete  to  that 
of  Sicily,  soared  too  near  the  sun,  which  melted  the  wax  that  had  been 
used  to  stick  together  the  feathers  of  his  wings,  and  so  caused  him  to  fall 
into  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Ingenious  controvertists,  who  dislike  all  that 
savours  of  miracle,  allege  that  these  so-called  wings  must  have  been 
aerial  balloons  made  to  ascend  (as  the  first  contrivances  of  the  Mont- 
golfiers  were),  by  means  of  heated  air,  and  the  catastrophe  of  Icarus  was 
consequently  nothing  more  than  a  first  instance  of  what  happened  in  the 
last  century  to  the  unfortunate  Pilatre  de  Hosiers .  It  would  seem  to  us 
more  simple  to  let  the  quaint  legend  alone,  and  to  treat  it  in  its  proper 
light  of  fable  ;  but  men  of  science  have  a  disdainful  antipathy  to  such 
unlearned  explanations. 

We  must  admit,  however — for  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact — that  the 
idea  of  ascending  into  the  air  first  germed  in  men's  minds  at  a  very  re- 
mote period  of  the  world's  history.  What  animals  are  able  to  do,  men 
wish  to  do  also,  and  just  as  the  frog  is  said  to  have  given  man  his  first 
lesson  in  swimming,  the  lark,  the  pigeon,  or  the  eagle,  probably  first 
suggested  to  him  the  possibility  of  flying.  A  great  many  men  have,  at 
different  times,  endeavoured  to  contrive  wings,  and  made  ludicrous 
attempts  to  keep  afloat  in  the  air.  Froissart,  who  lived  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  alludes  to  an  apprentice  of  Valenciennes,  who  made  himself  a 
pair  of.  wings,  "  cinq  coude'es  hautes,"  i.e.  six  feet  and  a  half  high,  and 
requested  the  Count  of  Flanders  to  be  allowed  to  try  them  in  his  presence. 
Of  course  the  Count  assented,  and,  in  some  curiosity,  came  out  with  his 
whole  court  to  see  the  sight ;  but  the  performance  was  exceedingly 
meagre.  After  tying  his  wings  to  his  shoulders,  the  apprentice  was 
taken  up  to  an  embrasure  that  overlooked  the  castle  drawbridge,  and  he 
was  just  on  the  point  of  leaping  forward,  when  the  Countess,  become 
nervous,  ordered  him  to  an  embrasure  that  crowned  the  moat,  so  that  in 
case  of  accident  he  should  only  get  a  ducking.  This  turned  out  to  be  a 
good  precaution,  for,  upon  jumping  from  the  battlements,  the  venture- 
some youth  tumbled  head  foremost  into  the  water.  "Mais point  ne 
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uncfoys  scs  dilm  <l<'j>loyecs  ct  toi.ilm  lout  en  une  masse,"  says 
the  chronicler,  which  means  that  he  had  no  time  to  clap  his  wings,  but 
went  down  like  a  plummet,  and  at  once.  Writers  of  memoirs  have 
noted  many  other  similar  attempts  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  ;  but,  as  men  became  less  ignorant,,  they  doubtless  learned  that 
even  with  the  lightest  and  most  skilfully  contrived  mechanism,  the  strength 
of  a  man  is  quite  inadequate  to  keep  him  afloat  even  a  fraction  of  a 
second  in  the  air.  Birds  are  peculiarly  and  specially  conformed  for 
flying  ;  their  specific  lightness  is  extreme.  All  their  bones  are  hollow, 
but,  nevertheless,  of  great  solidity  ;  their  feathers  offer  all  the  conditions 
of  buoyancy,  flexibility,  and  soundness  combined  ;  and  the  strength  of 
their  pectoral  muscles  relatively  to  the  weight  and  size  of  their  bodies  is 
enormous.  A  swan,  it  is  known,  can  break  a  man's  leg  with  a  stroke 
of  his  wings,  and  the  speed  of  an  eagle,  even  against  a  furious  north  wind, 
is  about  twice  faster  than  that  of  an  express  train.  Man,  on  the  contrary, 
is  at  once  the  weakest  and  heaviest  of  animals,  considering  his  size  —  and, 
granting  even  that  he  were  born  with  wings,  he  would  require  to  be  ten 
times  stronger  than  he  actually  is,  and  five  times  lighter  (or  ten  times 
lighter,  and  five  times  stronger)  to  make  use  of  them. 

When  once  these  truths  were  established  men  turned  their  thoughts  to 
other  modes  of  aerial  ascension  than  those  dependent  upon  unaided  cor- 
poral exertions,  and  it  was  then  that  aerial  navigation  began  to  be  dreamed 
of,  and  also  to  take  its  place  amongst  those  knotty  problems  known  as 
"  the  squaring  of  a  circle,"  "  perpetual  movement,"  and  "  the  philoso- 
pher's stone."  So  early  as  the  year  1640,  that  is,  nearly  a  century  and  a 
half  before  the  construction  of  the  first  "  Montgolfiere,"  we  find  that  a 
Frenchman  named  Cyrano  Bergerae  had  set  his  mind  very  seriously  to  the 
subject.  The  name  of  Bergerae  is  little  known  in  France,  and  is  possibly 
quite  ignored  in  England  ;  nevertheless  this  man  was  a  personage  in  his 
day,  and  passed,  with  reason,  among  his  contemporaries,  for  one  of  the 
most  learned,  most  clever,  but  also  most  eccentric  men  of  France.  He 
was  a  soldier  by  profession  and  served  with  distinction,  as  an  officer, 
at  the  sieges  of  Monjou  and  Arras  in  the  last  war  undertaken  by  Cardinal 
Richelieu.  He  acquired  then  a  great  renown  for  personal  courage  and 
became  chiefly  famous  for  a  long  and  somewhat  discreditable  series  of 
duels  ;  but  his  favourite  occupations  lay  rather  in  the  study  than  in  the 
field,  and  all  the  moments  he  could  spare  were  devoted  to  researches  in 
philosophy  and  astronomy,  exciting  pursuits  to  a  mind  of  such  imagination 
as  his.  In  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  he  wrote  a  comedy 
"  The  Pedant  Hoaxed  "  (Le  Pe"dant  joue)  which  was  played  with  immense 
success  in  Paris,  and  which  worked  something  like  a  revolution  in  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  French  stage.  He  was  more  occupied,  however,  about  the  moon 
than  about  the  earth,  and  his  literary  successes  here  below  elated  him  but 
little.  He  had  come  somehow  to  suspect  that  the  moon  must  be  inhabited, 
and  this  thought,  once  it  had  got  lodged  in  his  brain,  left  him  no  peace. 
Whether  h«  ever  positively  contemplated  a  voyage  to  our  satellite  is 
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doubtful,  but  in  the  sort  of  monomania  produced  by  his  constant  conjec- 
tures upon  lunar  affairs,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  house  and  wrote  a  very 
quaint  and  humorous  book  called  the  History  of  the  States  and  Empires 
of  the  Moon  and  Sun.  This  work  is  the  model  from  which  have  been 
written  since,  Gulliver's  Travels,  by  Swift ;  the  Worlds,  by  Fontenelle, 
and  Micromegas,  by  Voltaire,  and  it  abounds  with  wit,  caustic  satire,  and 
facile  erudition.  We  should  be  glad  to  quote  at  lenpth  from  it,  but  as  we 
are  dealing  with  the  question  of  balloons  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  the 
few  lines  which  have  a  direct  reference  to  our  subject. 

Speaking  of  his  first  imaginary  voyage  to  the  moon,  Bergerae  says  : — 

I  had  tied  round  me  a  number  of  phials  filled  with  dew,  upon  which  the  sun 
darted  its  rays  with  so  much  force  that  the  heat,  attracting  them,  as  it  does  the  clouds, 
caused  me  to  rise  so  high  that  I  found  myself  at  last  above  the  mean  region.  But  as 
the  force  of  attraction  was  drawing  me  up  too  fast,  I  broke  a  few  of  my  phials  until 
I  felt  my  weight  outbalance  the  attraction  and  drag  me  to  the  earth  again.  ... 

Bergerae  was  "  on  the  scent  "  of  balloon  discovery  when  he  wrote 
this  apparent  nonsense  ;  but  what  follows  is  much  more  important — 

....  He  filled  with  smoke  two  large  vases,  which  he  sealed  hermetically  and 
fastened  under  his  wings  ;  hereupon  the  smoke,  which  had  a  specific  tendency  to  rise, 
but  which  was  unable  to  penetrate  the  metal,  pushed  the  vases  upwards  so  that  they 
rose  into  the  clouds,  carrying  with  them  this  great  man.  And  he,  when  he  had 
reached  to  twenty-five  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  moon,  untied  the  vases  he  had 
girt  as  wings  around  his  shoulders,  and  allowed  himself  to  fall.  The  height  was 
great,  but  he  wore  a  long  and  ample  gown,  into  the  folds  of  which  the  wind  engulfed 
itself,  and  thus  bore  him  softly  and  slowly  to  earth. 

As  it  has  been  remarked  by  writers  upon  aerostatics,  these  lines  contain 
the  original  theory  of  balloon  ascensions,  and  had  Cyrano  Bergerae  only 
put  his  ideas — with  slight  modifications — into  practice,  he  would  have 
invented  not  merely  balloons,  but  also  parachutes.  For  the  whole  theory 
of  balloons  rests  upon  this  principle,  that  whenever  a  body  is  plunged  into 
a  fluid  of  weight  superior  to  its  own  it  floats.  Thus,  a  cork  rises  to  the 
surface  of  water,  and  a  cannon-ball  to  that  of  quicksilver.  By  the  same 
law,  too,  clouds  float  in  the  air ;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  they 
do  not  keep  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  layer  of  air  which  surrounds  the 
globe,  but  rise  to  a  height  where  a  volume  of  air  of  the  same  extent  as 
their  own  has  a  precisely  equal  weight.  For,  differing  in  this  point  from 
liquids  which  are  but  very  slightly  compressible,  the  lower  strata  of  the 
atmosphere,  loaded  with  all  the  weight  of  the  upper  strata,  have  a  much 
greater  density  than  these  last ;  that  is  to  say,  that  a  cubic  foot  of  air,  for 
instance,  taken  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  weighs  considerably  heavier 
than  a  cubic  foot  taken  at  fifty,  a  hundred,  or  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
earth. 

Thus,  if  a  body  of  any  kind  be  lighter  than  an  equal  volume  of  air  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  it  will  rise  ;  but,  meeting  successively  with  layers  of 
air,  which  grow  lighter  and  lighter  as  it  ascends,  it  will  end  by  remaining 
stationary  at  the  point  where,  the  respective  volumes  being  equal,  the 
weight  of  the  air  will  be  the  same  as  its  own. 
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That  Cyrano  Bergerae  understood  this  principle  is  evident,  but  it  re- 
mained for  the  Montgolfiers  to  put  it  into  operation.  These  two  brothers, 
James  and  Joseph,  were  paper  manufacturers  at  Annonay,  and  they  had 
already  distinguished  themselves  by  the  invention  of  a  machine  known  as 
the  "  hydraulic  ram  "  (better  hydraulique)  when  they  contrived  their  first 
balloon  in  the  year  1783.  This  balloon  was  of  enormous  size,  being 
thirty-five  feet  in  diameter,  110  feet  in  circumference,  and  able  to  hold 
22,000  cubic  feet  of  air.  It  was  made  of  canvas,  lined  with  paper,  and 
weighed  500  Ibs.  The  excitement  occasioned  by  its  first  trial  in  public 
was  extraordinary,  for  people  made  up  their  minds  that  the  secret  of 
aerial  navigation  had  been  discovered,  and  that  thenceforth  the  high-roads 
of  the  heavens  would  be  open  to  everybody.  The  first  balloon,  however, 
ascended  alone,  without  carrying  anyone  with  it.  A  large  aperture  had 
been  contrived  in  the  lower  part,  and  under  it  was.  lit  a  straw  fire,  which 
introduced  into  the  canvas  globe  22,800  cubic  feet  of  hot  air,  much 
lighter  consequently  than  the  surrounding  atmosphere  ;  for,  it  is  one  of 
the  properties  of  heat  to  dilate  all  the  bodies  which  it  penetrates  and  to 
make  them  fill  a  much  larger  space  than  when  they  are  cold.  It  is  thus 
that  a  volume  of  air,  heated  at  a  temperature  of  boiling  water  (i.e.,  100° 
centigrade,  or  212  Fahrenheit)  is  greater  by-^7ff  than  at  the  temperature 
of  0°  centigrade  (82  Fahrenheit),  and,  that  at  the  temperature  of  250° 
centigrade  (850  Fahrenheit)  it  becomes  almost  double.  The  hot  air  thus 
dilated  inside  the  balloon  tended  to  rise,  and  met  with  no  resistance  but 
that  of  the  canvas  covering;  by  degrees,  however,  it  became  so  light  that 
its  weight,  added  to  that  of  the  balloon,  was  less  than  an  equal  volume  of 
surrounding  air,  whereupon,  to  the  astonishment  and  delight  of  the  spec- 
tators, the  "Montgol/Ure"  rose  majestically  from  the  earth  and  soared 
aloft  to  a  height  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet. 

This  experiment  was  repeated  everywhere  with  equal  success,  and  on 
the  15th  October,  1783,  M.  Pilatre  des  Hosiers  and  the  Marquis  of 
Arlande  ventured  themselves  courageously  into  a  car  fastened  beneath 
the  balloon,  and  rose  several  times  to  a  height  of  800  feet.  The  balloon 
was  held  in  by  cables.  This  success  emboldened  them,  and  on  the  21st 
November — a  great  day  in  aeronautical  annals — the  two  intrepid  noble- 
men determined  upon  a  free  ascension.  The  starting-place  appointed 
was  at  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  all  Paris  turned  out  of  doors  to  witness 
the  sensational  spectacle.  As  the  Marquis  of  Arlande  was  stepping  into 
the  car,  Louis  XVI.,  who  was  present,  spoke  with  some  concern  of  the 
dangers  which  might  attend  the  experiment.  "  Sire,"  answered  the 
marquis,  who  was  an  officer,  and  who  had  been  long  waiting  for  oft-pro- 
mised but  oft-deferred  promotion,  "  Sire,  your  Majesty's  Minister  of  War 
has  made  me  so  many  promises  in  the  air,  and  has  suffered  me  to  build 
so  many  castles  in  the  same  place,  that  I  am  going  up  to  take  a  look  at 
both."  The  balloon  rose  magnificently,  soared  to  a  height  of  nearly 
1500  yards,  and,  after  crossing  right  over  Paris,  fell,  at  the  end  of 
seventeen  minutes,  at  six  miles  from  its  starting  point.  It  is  needless  to 
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add  that  the  marquis  obtained  his  promotion,  the  king  saying,  as  he  gave 
it  him  in  person,  "  You  have  gone  Uglier,  Sir,  of  yourself  than  I  can  aver 
raise  you."  ("  Je  ne  vous  eleverai  jamais,  Monsieur,  si  haut  que  vous 
etes  monte  tout  seul.") 

During  the  next  eighteen  months  more  balloons  were  sent  up  in 
different  parts  of  France,  and  without  accident ;  but  on  the  15th  June 
1785,  an  appalling  catastrophe  occurred,  and  led  to  a  radical  change  in 
the  science  of  aerostatics.  Messrs.  Pilatre  des  Hosiers  and  Remain  had 
contemplated  crossing  the  Channel  between  France  and  England.  For 
this  purpose  they  started  from  Boulogne  in  a  car  attached  to  two  balloons, 
the  one  filled  with  hydrogen  gas  and  the  other  with  heated  air.  At  the 
height  of  about  2,000  feet,  ^however,  the  fire  that  was  supplying  the 
latter  with  the  hot  air  communicated  itself  to  the  canvas,  and  in  a  minute 
the  whole  contrivance  was  in  a  blaze ;  the  ropes  snapped,  and  the  un- 
happy aeronauts  were  hurled,  frightfully  burned  and  mangled  to  the 
ground.  This  deplorable  event  caused  a  most  painful  impression  in 
France ;  but — as  often  happens  in  the  case  of  calamities — it  bred  good 
by  making  future  aeronauts  more  careful,  and  inducing  them  also  to  make 
use  of  nothing  but  hydrogen  in  their  ascensions.  It  was  the  experi- 
mentalist, Charles,  who  first  imagined  this  improvement,  which  has  two 
advantages ;  that  of  greatly  adding-  to  the  safety  of  balloons,  and  that  of 
facilitating  a  considerable  reduction  in  their  bulk,  for,  the  first  Montgol- 
fieres,  being  filled  with  air  of  which  the  weight  was  but  J-  less  than  that 
of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  were  necessarily  enormous.  It  is  true  the 
cost  of  balloon  ascensions  was  notably  increased  by  the  new  system ;  but 
questions  of  life  and  limb  go  before  those  of  pounds  and  pence. 

The  operation  of  filling  a  balloon  is  very  simple,  although  it  often 
requires  a  long  time,  especially  in  the  case  of  monster  globes  like  the 
"  Geant "  of  Nadar,  and  the  "  Aigle  "  of  the  brothers  Goddard.  This  is 
how  it  is  practised :  The  balloon,  hanging  limp  and  collapsed,  is  hooked 
up  by  the  top  to  a  rope  fastened  to  two  lofty  poles.  Around  it  are  a 
number  of  barrels  into  which  have  been  thrown  a  quantity  of  iron 
shavings  with  some  sulphuric  acid  and  water ;  the  barrels  are  hermetically 
closed.  The  water  then  decomposes  itself,  its  oxygen  unites  itself  to  the 
iron,  and  the  hydrogen  thus  formed  escapes  by  a  metallic  pipe  and 
gradually  fills  the  balloon,  which  is  kept  from  rising  before  the  time  by 
strong  cables  fastened  to  weights  of  200  Ibs.  or  300  Ibs. 

Amongst  the  most  remarkable  ascensions  of  the  last  century  may  be 
noticed  that  of  the  two  Englishmen,  Blanchard  and  Jeffries,  who  crossed 
from  Dover  to  Calais  on  the  7th  January,  1785,  six  months  before  the 
catastrophe  of  Pilatre  des  Hosiers.  In  a  subsequent  ascension  in  France, 
the  first  woman  who  had  ventured  into  a  balloon,  a  Madam  Rainier,  fell 
out  of  the  car  and  was  killed.  This  accident  ought  to  have  excited  a 
considerable  amount  of  commiseration  for  the  fate  of  the  victim,  and 
should  have  bred  also  a  feeling  of  well  merited  sympathy  for  the  bereaved 
husband,  an  officer  of  engineers ;  but  somehow  the  French,  who  were 
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fonder  of  jesting  then  than  they  are  now,  took  the  thing  from  a  diametrically 
opposite  point  of  view,  and  gave  vent  to  sundry  inspirations  in  doggerel, 
which,  to  say  nothing  else,  partook  but  little  of  the  character  of  elegies. 

One  of  them,  appended  to  a  comical  work  on  balloons,  published  in 
1785,  and  on  the  frontispiece  of  which  was  a  picture  of  a  woman  falling 
out  of  an  aerial  car,  whilst  her  husband  smoked  his  pipe  in  peace  and 
watched  her  go,  began  like  this  (it  is  the  author  who  speaks) : — 


Je  cours,  madamc, 

Mener  ma  femme 
Se  promener  en  ballon  ; 

Monsieur,  pourquoi  ? 

Eh!  eh!  ma  foil 
C'est  commode  un  ballon ! 


Upon  my  life, 

I'll  take  my  wife 
A  ride  in  a  balloon  ; 

And  pray,  sir,  why  ? 

Eh !  madam,  aye ! 
A  fine  thing  a  balloon ! 


This   does   not  precisely  teem  with  wit,  but  the   purport  is   clear 
enough. 

On  the  18th  June,  1786,  took  place  the  ascension  of  the  physicist 
Tester,  which  was  attended  with  somewhat  comical  results.  After  start- 
ing from  Paris  alone,  and  in  a  balloon  of  small  dimensions  filled  with 
hydrogen,  the  learned  man  came  down  at  the  village  of  Montmorency. 
He  descended,  however,  in  a  field  of  nearly  ripe  corn,  and  the  proprietor, 
indignant  at  the  damage  done,  came  out  with  a  number  of  his  peasants 
to  clamour  for  compensation.  Tester  refused  obstinately  to  pay  anything, 
on  the  not  very  sane  ground  that  the  harm  done  was  accidental ;  where- 
upon the  labourers,  with  the  view  of  dragging  him  before  the  local 
magistrate,  seized  hold  of  one  of  the  ropes  and  towed  the  balloon  after 
them,  whilst  a  farm  boy,  in  order  to  prevent  the  experimentalist  from 
escaping,  climbed  into  the  car  and  took  his  seat  opposite  him.  After 
going  half  a  mile,  Tester  began  to  reflect  that,  being  clearly  in  the 
wrong,  he  should  in  all  probability  be  forced  to  pay ;  but  this  idea  being 
in  all  ways  uncongenial  to  him,  he  as  soon  set  to  planning  his  flight,  and 
threw  out  at  once  a  large  portion  of  his  ballast ;  this  done,  he  opened  his 
knife  and  quietly  cut  the  rope  by  which  he  was  being  hauled  before 
justice,  upon  which,  to  the  immense  stupefaction  of  the  rustics,  who  un- 
derstood nothing  of  the  new  invention,  and  to  the  unspeakable  disgust  of 
the  farm  boy,  the  balloon  rose  swiftly  into  the  air  and  disappeared  in  the 
clouds.  It  is  said  that  when  the  farm  boy  descended  an  hour  later,  and  a 
few  leagues  off,  in  the  company  of  the  aeronaut,  his  hair  had  turned 
grey.  Up  to  a  very  recent  date  there  were  old  men  in  the  village  of 
Montmorency  who  remembered  this  episode,  and  spoke  of  it  as  some- 
thing strange  and  unearthly,  nearly  akin  to  a  miracle,  or  to  a  deed  of 
darkness. 

It  would  take  us  too  long  to  chronicle  even  the  most  remarkable 
amongst  the  aerial  ascensions  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  French 
public  during  the  last  few  years  of  the  old  Bourbon  monarchy ;  but  we 
must  observe,  in  conclusion,  hat  it  is  an  error  to  suppose — as  many 
people  do  — that  balloons  were  first  adapted  to  military  reconnoitring  pur- 
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poses  during  the  recent  American  war.  As  early  as  1794,  that  is,  during 
the  reign  of  the  Republican  Convention,  and  under  the  War  Ministry  of 
Carnot,  a  corpse  of  "  aerosteriers  "  was  formed  to  assist  the  army  of 
"  Sambre  et  Meuse  "  in  its  operations.  The  commanding  officer  was  an 
engineer,  Colonel  Couttelle,  and  the  services  he  rendered  at  the  sieges  of 
Maubeuge,  Charleroi,  and  Fleurus,  were  so  great  that  the  government 
appointed  a  second  corps  of  "  aerostiers "  to  assist  the  army  on  the 
Rhine.  There  was,  however,  a  great  difficulty  to  contend  against,  that  of 
keeping  the  balloons  stationary  above  the  towns  where  it  was  needful  to 
reconnoitre.  Colonel  Couttelle  made  a  great  many  attempts  to  surmount 
this  difficulty ;  but  it  was  soon  found  to  be  insuperable,  at  least  by  such 
means  as  science  was  then  able  to  dispose  of,  and  it  was  recognised  then, 
as  it  still  is  now,  that  balloons  must  continue  to  be  useless,  or  nearly  so, 
until  means  shall  have  been  found  of  directing  them  at  will  through  the 
air.  Is  it  materially  possible  to  invent  such  means  ?  This  is  a  question 
which  many  learned  men  are  doubtless  endeavouring  to  solve  at  this  very 
minute,  the  problem  being,  to  invent  a  machine  endowed  with  sufficient 
strength  to  surmount  by  the  velocity  of  its  oars  or  sails  the  resistance  of 
the  air  and  atmospheric,  currents,  and,  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  light 
not  to  outweigh  a  volume  of  air  of  identical  bulk. 

This,  men  of  the  present  day  say,  is  impossible ;  our  grandchildren, 
or  our  great  grandchildren,  however,  may  prove  the  contrary  ;  but,  mean- 
while, considering  the  total  and  startling  revolution  which  aerial  navi- 
gation must  inevitably  work  in  the  condition  and  habits  of  mankind,  we 
may  be  excused  for  saying  that  the  world  can  well  afford  to  wait  yet  a  few 
years  more  for  a  solution. 
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THE  eulogies  which  are  very  rightly  pronounced  over  the  graves  of 
distinguished  men  have  this  inconvenience — that  they  are  apt  to  make 
an  impartial  estimate  of  the  dead  sound  like  a  protest.  To  speak  gene- 
rously and  tenderly  of  those  whom  we  have  recently  lost  is  only  becoming ; 
and  it  follows  that  we  should  touch  lightly  upon  their  faults,  and  linger 
with  some  emphasis  upon  their  merits ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  we 
should  invent  imaginary  merits.  If  there  were  no  other  reason,  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  such  overcharged  panegyric  is  in  fact  the 
bitterest  of  satires.  Can  you  not  praise  the  dead  man  sufficiently,  unless 
you  tell  lies  about  him  ?  Do  you  not  then  implicitly  assert  that  the 
plain  truth  is  not  complimentary  ?  Some  illustrations  of  these  obvious 
remarks — more  pertinent  than  that  which  we  are  about  to  produce — 
might  be  drawn,  were  it  desirable,  from  some  recent  events.  They  have, 
however,  been  immediately  suggested  by  the  case  of  Lord  Lytton.  Of 
the  many  articles  devoted  to  his  memory,  some  were  judicious,  and  some 
generous,  and  some  at  once  generous  and  judicious ;  but  many  were 
in  that  modern  style  of  highly-spiced  writing  which  has  added  a  new 
terror  to  death.  A  poor  human  creature  cannot  now  retire  to  his  grave, 
humbly  hoping  that  he  has  done  rather  more  good  than  harm  in  the  world 
— a  frame  of  mind  which  is  surely  confident  enough  for  most,  even  of  those 
whom  we  call  eminent  men — without  a  discharge  of  fulsome  rhetoric,  which 
would  have  disgusted  him  in  his  lifetime,  and  sounds  terribly  hollow  in 
the  solemn  presence  of  death.  The  memory  of  Lord  Lytton  was  honoured 
or  insulted  by  some  estimates  of  his  literary  eminence,  limited  only  by  the 
writer's  command  of  epithets.  Yet,  as  a  poet,  he  was  not  equal  to  Milton ; 
nor  as  an  orator,  to  Burke ;  nor  as  a  dramatist,  to  Sheridan ;  nor  as  an 
essayist,  to  Addison.  Such  parallels  are  foolish  ;  and,  in  fact,  we  need  not 
hesitate  to  admit  at  once  that  Lord  Lytton's  real  claims  to  posthumous 
reputation  must  rest  upon  his  novels.  A  most  versatile,  laborious,  and 
cultivated  intellect  enabled  him  to  play  his  part  very  creditably,  and  with 
a  certain  air  of  scholar-like  polish,  in  many  capacities  for  which  he  had 
no  special  aptitude.  His  poetry,  for  example,  is  not  of  the  inspired,  but 
of  the  skilfully  manufactured  variety  ;  his  facility  in  versemaking  was  a 
graceful  accomplishment,  not  a  heaven-born  instinct — and  a  critic,  whilst 
receiving  such  poetry  with  all  due  courtesy,  should  not  do  it  the  compli- 
mentary injustice  of  comparing  it  to  really  great  works  of  art. 

Let  us  attempt,  then,  to  make  a  fair  estimate  of  the  value  of  his 
novels.     That  they  deserve  to  stand  far  above  the  great  mass  of  fictitious 
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literature  of  the  day,  needs  no  demonstration.     Lord  Lytton  deserved — 
as  every  critic  has  admitted— one  praise  which  has  a  value  in  proportion 
to  its  rarity.     He  was  a  thoroughly  good  workman.     Whatever  faults  may 
be  imputed  to  him,  are  not  the  faults  of  a  man  who  despises  his  art,  or  is 
slovenly  in  his  execution.     He  resisted,  that  is,  temptations  which  have 
been  not  a  little  injurious  to  some  greater  writers  and  have  ruined  many 
smaller  ones.     The  temptation  to  turn  popularity  to  account  by  writing 
as  much  as  possible,  and  to  win  it  on  the  easiest  terms,  by  writing  down 
to  the  level  of  an  audience  which  only  asks  for  amusement,  has  been  too 
often  found  irresistible.     Lord  Lytton,  during  a  career  of  some  forty-five 
years,  never  sought  for  easy  successes  whilst  relaxing  his  exertions.    And, 
doubtless  it  is  for  this  reason  that  he  is  one  of  the  few  men  who  have 
written  so  much,  without  writing  themselves  out.     The  success  with  which 
he  opened  an  entirely  new  vein  in  The  Caxtons,  at  an  age  when  the  style 
of  most  men  has  long  been  definitely  fixed ;  and  the  success  which  he  so 
recently  gained  in  the  Coming  Bace,  whilst  declining  to  use  the  prestige 
of  his  name,  are  remarkable  proofs  of  his  continued  vigour.     Beyond  all 
cavil,  he  was  a  man  of  remarkable  powers  ;  and,  indeed,  to  deny  him 
praise  of  a  very  high  kind,  would  be  to  run  in  the  teeth  of  that  general 
verdict  of  public  opinion  which,  if  not  infallible,  possesses  an  authority 
superior  to  that  of  any  individual.     But  a  further  question  still  remains 
open.     Great  success  may  be  won,  and  deservedly  won,  by  writers  who 
are  essentially-  in  the  second  rank.     There  are  two  races  of  men — the 
mortals  and  the  immortals.     Swift's  Strulbrugs  bore  upon  them  from 
their  birth  the  signs  of  the  awful  destiny  which  divided  them  from  their 
kind  ;  but  that  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  the  heirs  of  literary  immor- 
tality.    Their  prerogative  often  fails  to  make  itself  recognised  until  it  is 
actually  asserted.      Not  till  we  see   that  their  vitality  persists,  whilst 
others,  who  once  seemed  to  be  their  equals,  are  dropping  off  around 
them,  do  we  recognise  their  surpassing  value.     Gradually  it  turns  out  that 
the  work  of  some  few  men  in  a  century  has  something  about  it  which 
defies  corruption.     Perhaps  it  may  be  some  trifling  fragment  of  prose  or 
poetry,  which  lives  upon  men's  lips,  when  other  works,  to  all  appearance 
of  equal  merit,  have  sunk  into  eternal  silence  ;  and  even  whilst  we  admit 
the  fact,  we  are  unable  to  analyse  the  cause,  of  its  survival.     Only  when 
we   find  such   a  fragment,  we   know  that   another   immortal    has  been 
amongst  us,  not  recognised,  and  it  may  be,  taken  for  a  fool  in  his  lifetime. 
To  discover  the  indefinable  essence  which  constitutes  genius,  before  it 
has  revealed  itself  to  the  world  at  large,  should  be  the  highest  triumph  of 
criticism ;  but  such  discoveries  are  generally  made  by  the  multitudinous 
judgment  of  public  opinion  before  the  professional  critic  has  awaked  to 
them.     Whether  the  possession  of  genius,   even  in  an  imperfect  form, 
places  a  man  at  once  in  a  class  above  his  fellows — whether,  for  example, 
the  author  of  a  song  which  lives  for  centuries  should  be  by  that  fact  alone 
ranked  above  the  writer  of  an  epic  which  secures  the  applause  of  a  gene- 
ration, and  then  sinks  into  darkness,  is  a  question  probably  insoluble,  and 
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certainly  not  to  be  solved  here.  Would  one  rather  have  written  Sonthey'g 
respectable,  but  unmistakably  mortal  poems,  or  the  stanzas  on  the  burial 
of  Sir  John  Moore,  which  alone  preserve  the  memory  of  their  author  ? 
Perhaps  an  ingenious  person  might  suggest  some  reasons  on  behalf  of 
the  wider,  though  less  enduring  reputation.  It  is,  however,  plain  that 
to  entitle  any  man  to  be  placed  hi  the  first  class  of  writers,  even  into  the 
lowest  rank  of  that  class,  he  must  come  of  the  strain  of  the  immortals* 
Even  to  admit  that  such  a  question  is  an  open  one,  in  regard  to  almost 
any  author,  is  to  pay  him  a  high  compliment ;  and  we  venture  to  ask  it 
in  regard  to  Lord  Lytton.  Was  he  in  any  true  sense  a  man  of  genius, 
or  only  a  man  of  very  great  talent  ?  Is  he  one  of  the  originators,  or  only 
one  of  the  transmitters  of  the  great  contemporary  impulses — a  creative 
artist,  or  a  skilful  manipulator  of  the  materials  given  by  others  ? 

Some  memories  would  lead  one  to  answer  in  favour  of  the  loftier  claim. 
There  is  a  certain  force  and  freshness  about  some  of  his  writings,  Pelham 
for  instance,  which  has  a  close  resemblance  to  genius.     There  is  one  at 
least  of  his  novels  upon  which  we  are  unable  to  express  a  distinct  opinion, 
for  a  reason  which  will  probably  be  appreciated  by  many  readers.     It 
happens  that  his  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  is  sanctified  for  us  by  school- 
day  associations.     Glaucus  exposed  to  the  lions  stands  in  our  memory 
beside  Charles  O'Malley  in  his  Peninsular  adventures,  and  Ivanhoe  in  the 
castle  of  Frontdeboeuf  and  Robinson  Crusoe  discovering  the  footprint  in 
the  sand.     We  can  no  more  reason  about  the  merits  of  the  story  than 
we  can  seriously  entertain  the  question  whether  the  captain  of  the  boats 
in  those  days  was  the  biggest,  strongest,  and  most  active  of  men  since 
the  days  of  Achilles.     Its  excellence  is  with  us  an  article  of  faith,  not  of 
reason.     And  we  therefore  decline,  even  in  the  discharge  of  a  critical 
duty,  ever  again  to  consult  its  pages.     The  eruption  of  Vesuvius  may 
have  been  very  sublime,  and  the  fights  in  the  circus  very  spirited,  and  the 
Egyptian  magician  very  imposing  ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  they  should 
ever  again  be  so  imposing  and  so  spirited  as  they  appeared  to  us  at  the 
time.     There  is  a  kind  of  irreverence  in  returning  in  the  colder  spirit  of 
mature  life  to  the  haunts  of  one's  boyhood,  to  discover  that  our  mountains 
have  shrunk  to  hills  and  our  palaces  to  commonplace  houses.   We  should 
preserve  soundly  those  early  illusions  which,  once  dispelled,  can  never  be 
restored.     Why  should  an  elderly  person  ever  return  to  a  pantomime  to 
discover  that  the  actresses  are  painted  women  instead  of  bonafide  fairies? 
Let  there  be  still  a  sanctuary  to  which  we  can  retire  by  the  help  of  memory, 
where  the  toys  of  childhood  retain  the  ancient  glow  of  the  imagination 
and  are  not  pulled  to  pieces  by  the  colder  reasoning  faculty.     As  to  the 
enduring  value  of  the  great  bulk,  however,  of  Lord  Lytton's  novels  we 
can  judge  more  dispassionately.   Most  of  them  belong  to  that  class  of  litera- 
ture which  presupposes  a  certain  amount  of  experience  in  the  writer. 
They  are,  even  ostentatiously,  the  productions  of  a  man  of  the  world, 
who  has  taken  his  part  in  serious  business  and  is  familiar  with  all  the 
wheels  of  the  great  machinery  of  life.     The  peculiarity,'  indeed,  is  only 
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too  prominent.  The  most  palpable  defect  of  his  novels  is  their  extreme 
self-consciousness.  The  writer  is  evidently  determined  that  we  shall  not 
overlook  his  claims  to  be  a  teacher  of  mankind.  He  is  always  philoso- 
phising in  good  set  terms,  which  is  a  very  different  thing  from  writing 
philosophically.  His  moral  is  not  embodied  in  his  work,  but  exhibited 
with  all  the  emphasis  of  sententious  aphorisms.  He  aims  at  the  Ideal, 
and  very  rightly,  but  the  Ideal  and  the  True  and  the  Beautiful  need 
not  always  be  presenting  themselves  with  the  pomp  of  capital  letters. 
And  though  we  honour  him  for  not  despising  his  art,  we  should  be  glad  if 
he  could  occasionally  forget  his  art  in  his  instincts.  As  it  is,  we  are 
always  asking  whether  he  is  not  rather  artificial  than  truly  artistic.  Ex- 
treme cleverness  is  the  word  which  suggests  itself  much  oftener  than 
genius  ;  we  exclaim  how  ingenious  !  rather  than  how  true  !  and  are  more 
impressed  by  the  judicious  balancing  of  his  scenes  than  by  their  genuine 
beauty.  In  short,  Lord  Lytton  is  wanting  in  that  spontaneity  and  vigour 
which  is  the  surest  mark  of  genius.  We  do  not  meet,  in  his  pages,  with 
those  sudden  electric  flashes  which  thrill  us  as  we  study  the  really  great 
men ;  and  we  have  an  uncomfortable  sensation  that  there  is  something 
stagey  and  unreal  about  the  whole  performance. 

In  some  of  his  earlier  novels,  these  faults  are  the  most  painfully  con- 
spicuous. The  thoroughness  of  his  work  shows  itself  in  the  careful 
construction  of  his  plots ;  but  that  very  carefulness  is  indicative  of  a 
certain  weakness.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  that  a  plot  should  not  be  well 
put  together  !  Undoubtedly  that  is  one  of  the  demands  which  a  reader  is 
fairly  entitled  to  make  of  his  author ;  for  it  contributes  infinitely  to  the 
satisfaction  of  reading  a  story.  But  ingenuity  in  constructing  compli- 
cated series  of  events,  fitting  into  each  other  as  neatly  as  the  parts  of  a 
Chinese  puzzle,  is  a  very  dangerous  talent.  Lord  Lytton  did  not  sink  to 
the  level  of  merely  appealing  to  his  reader's  curiosity,  and  making  a  novel 
a  conundrum  to  be  guessed  at  the  last  page,  and  then  to  lose  all  interest. 
He  always  has  some  central  idea  to  present,  and  the  story  is  designed  to 
illustrate  some  moral  or  psychological  or  artistic  theory.  And  yet,  the 
mechanical  perfection  of  his  devices  is  apt  to  interfere  with  their  higher 
meaning.  Let  us  take  for  example,  though  it  is  not  a  favourable  specimen 
of  his  style,  the  novel  of  Eugene  Aram.  He  speaks  with  considerable 
complacency  of  the  merits  of  hii  story*  None  of  his  books,  he  says,  have 
been  so  much  attacked,  and  none  so  completely  triumphed  over  attack. 
The  attacks,  indeed,  were  chiefly  directed  against  its  morality ;  and  we 
may  fully  admit  that  no  homicidal  mania  was  produced,  or  was  likely  to 
be  produced,  by  the  history  of  this  remarkable  murder.  But  the  merits 
which  he  claims  of  excellence  in  style  and  in  construction  are  more  doubt- 
ful. The  problem  to  be  considered  was  worthy  of  his  powers.  Eugene 
Aram,  as  at  once  an  inoffensive  student,  a  man  of  singular  kindness 
to  animals,  and  a  murderer,  is  certainly  an  interesting  subject  for  specu- 
lation. The  subject  might  be  treated  artistically  in  various  ways. 
As  a  study  of  character,  or  of  the  tendencies  of  certain  social  or  religious 
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theories,  or  of  the  terrible  passions  which  preceded  and  followed  the  crime, 
there  is  abundant  room  for  a  pathetic  or  speculative  writer.  A  very 
similar  subject  has  been  treated  in  the  singularly  impressive  novel  of 
Cnli-li  ll'illinuis,  to  which  Lord  Lytton  refers.  In  spite  of  some  obvious 
faults,  Caleb  Williams  has  the  distinct  mark  of  genius ;  and  the  difference 
in  the  mode  of  treatment  is  characteristic.  Godwin's  hero,  Falkland,  like 
Eugene  Aram,  has  committed  a  murder,  although  a  man  of  highly  culti- 
vated mind  and  an  excessively  delicate  sense  of  honour.  Caleb 
Williams,  being  a  dependent  of  Falkland's,  discovers  his  patron's  crime ; 
and  Falkland  persecutes  the  possessor  of  the  secret,  succeeds  in  fixing  a 
false  imputation  of  theft  upon  him,  and  then  makes  his  life  a  burden  to 
him ;  Falkland  at  last  breaks  down  under  the  tortures  of  his  own  con- 
science, and  dies  after  confessing  his  guilt.  Godwin's  purpose  was,  of 
course,  to  illustrate  his  own  eccentric  social  theories ;  but  the  picture 
which  he  draws  is  interesting  for  its  own  sake.  The  proud  man,  conscious 
of  hideous  guilt — for  he  has  allowed  two  other  men  to  be  hanged  in  his 
place,  and  yet  resolved  to  wade  through  any  amount  of  crime  rather 
than  part  with  his  honour — is  opposed  to  the  miserable  victim  of  his 
tyranny,  innocent  of  any  crime  and  yet  shunned  by  all  honest  men, 
and  entangled  in  a  net  woven  with  diabolical  ingenuity.  Those  two 
figures,  with  a  few  subsidiary  actors,  are  constantly  before  us,  and 
though  the  plot  is  awkward  and  even  absurd  in  details,  the  force  of 
the  conception  is  unmistakable.  Lord  Lytton's  mode  of  dealing  with 
Aram  is  curiously  different.  We  can  see  how  the  story  was  put  together. 
Aram  must  fall  in  love  with  a  beautiful  young  lady,  to  make  his  fate 
more  disagreeable.  The  young  lady  is  contrasted  with  a  sister, 
after  the  conventional  fashion  of  Minna  and  Brenda  or  the  inevitable 
pair  of  young  women  in  Femme  Cooper;  and  is  provided  with  an 
admirer  to  act  as  rival  and  counterpoise  to  Aram.  Having  got  thus  far, 
the  plot  is  worked  with  infinite  dexterity.  Aram's  rival  is  also,  as  it 
ultimately  turns  out,  the  son  of  the  man  whom-  Aram  murdered.  And 
thus,  in  hunting  up  the  traces  of  his  father's  death,  he  is  at  the  same 
time  unmasking  the  villain  who  has  supplanted  him  with'  his  mistress. 
Nothing  can  be  more  ingenious  than  the  gradual  development  of  events  ; 
Aram  is  kept  judiciously  balancing  between  the  altar  and  the  gallows; 
the  mystery  is  unveiled  by  carefully  measured  degrees  ;  we  change  im- 
perceptibly from  curiosity  as  to  the  lonely  scholar  to  dark  suspicions  of  his 
character,  and  finally  to  conviction  of  his  guilt.  All  the  persons  concerned 
come  together  in  the  most  natural  way  for  an  affecting  tableau  at  the 
conclusion  ;  and  there  is  abundant  opportunity  for  heartrending  displays 
of  sentiment. 

Lord  Lytton's  complacency  is  entirely  justified ;  for  no  French  dra- 
matist could  have  worked  out  the  problem  more  neatly ;  and  the  contrast 
with  Godwin's  clumsy  devices  for  convicting  Falkland  and  torturing  his 
victim  is  triumphant.  And  yet  Eugene  Aram  has  become  barely  readable 
by  anyone  who  §eeks  for  more  than  clever  manipulation  of  complicated 
threads  of  intrigue.  The  reason  is  simple.  In  the  first  place,  all  this 
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ingenious  byeplay  distracts  our  attention  from  the  murderer.  A  number 
of  irrelevant  characters  have  to  be  introduced  ;  such  as  a  comic  servant,  of 
the  Andrew  Fairservice  variety,  but  as  wooden  as  that  excellent  Scotchman 
is  full  of  life  ;  a  conventional  crone  who  rejoices  in  funerals ;  and  two  or 
three  elderly  gentlemen,  who  are  butts  for  rather  commonplace  satire. 
The  humour  is,  of  course,  poor ;  but  the  worst  is,  that  so  much  pains  is 
bestowed  on  showing  how  the  murder  was  found  out  that  our  attention  is 
distracted  from  the  murder  itself.  All  the  rules  of  art  have  been  ob- 
served ;  the  light  and  shade  is  most  carefully  distributed,  and  the  com- 
position elaborately  balanced  ;  and  when  it  is  done,  the  central  figure  has 
become  merely  one  in  a  crowd  instead  of  absorbing  our  whole  attention. 
For,  besides  this,  poor  Eugene  Aram  himself  is  one  of  Lord  Lytton's  most 
palpable  failures.  Our  wonder  is,  not  that  such  a  good  man  should  have 
had  the  heart  but  that  such  a  prig  should  have  had  the  courage  to 
commit  a  murder.  The  extraordinary  delight  with  which  he  pours  out 
his  pinchbeck  philosophy  upon  his  father-in-law,  and  his  mistress,  and  his 
accomplice,  may  be  venial  in  a  man  who  has  long  led  a  solitary  life ;  but  one 
cannot  be  seriously  annoyed  at  his  execution.  Hanging  is  too  good  for  a 
man  who  could  address  the  lady  to  whom  he  has  just  become  engaged 
after  this  fashion  :  "Oh,  Madeline  !  methinks  there  is  nothing  under  heaven 
like  the  feeling  which  puts  us  apart  from  all  that  agitates  and  fevers  and 
degrades  the  herd  of  men :  which  grants  us  to  control  the  tenor  of  our 
future  life,  because  it  annihilates  our  dependence  upon  others ;  and  while 
the  rest  of  earth  are  hurried  on,  blind,  and  unconscious,  by  the  hand  of 
fate,  leaves  us  the  sole  lords  of  our  destiny ;  and  able,  from  the  past, 
which  we  have  governed,  to  become  the  prophets  of  our  future !  "  If 
society  were  arranged  on  ideal  principles,  a  human  being  capable  of  such 
a  monstrosity  would  be  sentenced  to  solitary  confinement  for  life.  The 
character  of  Eugene  Aram  corresponds  to  a  favourite  type  of  Lord 
Lytton's.  In  almost  all  his  novels  there  are  one  or  more  gentlemen  with 
a  morbid  propensity  for  apostrophising  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  talking 
sham  philosophy  about  the  true  and  the  beautiful.  Often,  however,  they 
are  subsidiary  personages,  and  are  something  more  than  mere  talking 
machines.  The  misfortune  is  that  in  Eugene  Aram,  the  central  figure — 
the  character  whose  passions  and  sufferings  should  be  the  moving  power 
of  the  story — is  a  mere  windbag,  and  a  windbag  of  the  most  pretentious 
kind.  The  problem  is,  given  a  man  of  intellect  and  amiable  temper,  to 
account  for  his  committing  a  murder.  Lord  Lytton's  answer  would 
suggest,  not  that  he  was  driven  to  desperation  by  poverty  or  jealousy  or 
sense  of  unrequited  merit,  but  that  his  mind  had  run  to  seed  owing  to 
an  unfortunate  habit  of  talking  twaddle,  till  he  had  lost  all  sense  of 
reality  and  fancied  that  a  few  fine  words  would  convert  a  murder  into  a 
noble  action.  And  yet  the  creator  of  this  jnere  wooden  dummy  in  philo* 
sophical  robes  takes  him  for  a  living  human  being. 

In  Eugene  Aram  we  see  proofs  of  remarkable  technical  skill ;  but  we 
also  see  the  very  weakest  side  of  his  art.  No  writer  could  afford  to  be 
judged  by  his  failures,  and  we  turn  gladly  to  a  story  which ,  to  many 
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readers,  appears  to  be  his  best.  The  Caxtons  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  an 
admirable  novel.  Whatever  its  defects,  it  carries  one  along  with  it.  The 
characters  are  skilfully  contrived,  if  not  vividly  conceived ;  they  har- 
monise with  the  scenery ;  and,  except  an  irrelevant  pamphlet  on  coloni- 
zation intruded  in  the  disguise  of  fiction,  the  whole  story  is  worked  out 
with  great  force  and  abundant  dexterity.  If  not  a  work  of  real  genius,  it 
resembles  a  work  of  genius  so  closely  that  only  a  rigid  examination  will 
detect  the  difference.  To  decide  whether  it  belongs  to  one  or  the  other 
category,  we  may  examine  the  principles  on  which  it  was  constructed. 
Lord  Lytton  had  resolved  to  strike  out  a  new  line.  The  interest  of  his 
story  was  to  turn  upon  domestic  life,  and  an  element  of  the  humorous  was 
to  be  introduced.  There  is  something  curiously  characteristic  in  this 
preconceived  determination  to  appeal  to  new  motives  of  interest.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  such  a  purpose  would  be  fatal  to  an  author's  success, 
because  it  would  imply  a  total  absence  of  that  spontaneity  to  which  all 
genuine  art  owes  its  charm.  Lord  Lytton,  however,  succeeded  beyond 
expectation,  though  his  success  had  very  definite  limits.  To  write  a 
domestic  novel  was  comparatively  easy ;  but  how  could  any  man,  and 
especially  a  man  of  forty-five,  with  no  previous  success  of  the  kind  to  give 
him  confidence,  say,  I  will  be  humorous  ?  Humour  is  the  last  quality  to  be 
acquired  of  malice  prepense  or  at  a  time  of  life  when  the  animal  spirits  have 
grown  weak.  Lord  Lytton,  however,  set  about  his  task  systematically. 
He  went  to  one  of  the  best  masters  in  that  department  of  literature,  and 
engaged  at  one  blow  a  whole  dramatic  company.  Sterne's  Tristram  Shandy 
became  Pisistratus  Caxton :  the  pedantic  father  and  the  chivalrous  uncle 
appeared  with  little  change  as  the  two  elder  Caxtons ;  and  the  wife,  the 
doctor,  and  the  corporal,  accepted  their  old  parts.  There  could  be,  of 
course,  no  plagiarism  in  adopting  children  whose  paternity  was  so  no- 
toriotts ;  and,  although  the  first  idea  is  palpably  taken  from  Sterne,  the 
subsequent  development  of  character  is  characteristically  different.  The 
Shandy  family  have  changed  in  the  course  of  their  transmigration.  They 
have  become  far  more  decent  and  perhaps  more  coherent ;  but  to  say  the 
truth,  they  have  pretty  well  lost  their  humour.  The  essence  of  humorous 
writing  of  any  high  order  is  the  power  of  thoroughly  fusing  into  a  harmo- 
nious whole  the  ludicrous  and  the  pathetic  elements  of  character.  Sterne, 
with  all  his  faults — and  they  are  many — has  effectually  performed  that 
feat.  The  foibles  of  the  Shandies  are  absolutely  inseparable  from  their 
virtues  ;  you  cannot  think  of  the  one  without  the  other.  But  the  foibles 
of  the  Caxtons  appear  only  in  the  first  chapter.  Caxton  pere  begins  as  a 
pedant,  so  absorbed  in  his  books  as  to  forget  that  a  child  is  being  born  in 
his  house  ;  and  when  the  child  has  forced  itself  upon  his  attention,  he 
evolves  the  ingenious  theory  of  the  influence  of  names  upon  character 
which  was  his  characteristic  opinion  in  his  previous  avatar.  But  Mr. 
Caxton,  unlike  Mr.  Shandy,  forgets  his  foibles  after  he  has  once  introduced 
himself  to  the  reader,  and  becomes  a  respectable  old  scholar,  with  a  full 
share  of  that  worldly  wisdom  which  is  so  predominant  in  all  Lord  Lytton's 
heroes.  In  the  same  way  Roland  Caxton  begins  with  a  set  of  crotchets 
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worthy  of  uncle  Toby  ;  but  he  develops'almost  at  once  into  the  old  Pen- 
insular officer,  with  a  rather  Quixotic  sense  of  honour,  but  still  able  to  pass 
muster  in  good  society  without  any  taint  of  decided  eccentricity.  In  fact, 
it  must  be  said  that  both  of  these  excellent  old  men,  though  amiable  and 
excellent  in  their  way,  descend  with  great  alacrity  into  the  regions  of  com- 
monplace. The  purely  humorous  element,  if  it  does  not  exactly  disappear, 
is  so  softened  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible,  and  adds  at  most  a  slight  pro- 
vincial flavour  like  the  faint  suspicion  of  a  Scotch  accent  in  the  mouth 
of  a  pretty  woman.  They  are  still  most  serviceable  characters  in  a 
novel ;  we  like  and  even  admire  them  ;  but  the  change  which  has  passed 
over  them  is  not  the  less  a  change  destructive  of  their  perfect  originality. 
The  difference  may  be  expressed  in  scientific  language  by  saying  that  the 
combination  of  the  odd  and  the  loveable  is  with  Sterne  a  stable  combina- 
tion, whereas  with  Lord  Lytton  it  is  unstable  in  the  highest  degree. 
The  intensity  of  the  truly  imaginative  writer  forms  a  new  and 'delightful 
compound ;  where  the  skilful  literary  artist  is  able  at  most  to  give  a  slight 
tinge  of  oddity  to  his  performers,  but  not  to  make  it  an  essential  element 
in  their  character.  Mr.  Caxton,  in  fact,  and  Uncle  Roland;  very  soon 
begin  to  use  the  same  dialect  which  we  have  noticed  in  the  case  of  the 
distinguished  Eugene  Aram.  It  is  materially  altered  and  improved. 
Mr.  Caxton's  declamations  are  ornamented  by  classical  quotations  instead 
of  references  to  abstract  qualities.  We  have  quotations  from  Horace 
or  Strabo  instead  of  platitudes  about  the  True  and  the  Beautiful.  The 
doctrine  has  been  skilfully  adapted  to  the  tastes  of  the  British  public. 
Nothing  flatters  that  respectable  body  so  much  as  to  hear  a  man  of  the 
world  testifying  that,  after  familiarity  with  the  most  refined  cookery  at 
the  Clubs  and  the  tables  of  the  aristocracy,  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  nothing  is  so  good  as  plain  bread  and  butter.  Such  teaching  satisfies 
the  two  strongest  impulses  of  our  nature,  the  snobbish  and  the  self- 
satisfied — the  tendency  to  worship  our  nobility  and  to  worship  ourselves. 
Lord  Lytton  was  a  profound  believer  in  the  existence  of  what  is  called 
knowledge  of  the  world,  or  knowledge  of  human  nature.  He  held  that 
there  was  a  body  of  sound  maxims  familiar  to  men  who  combine 
literary  and  philosophical  tastes  with  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
worlds  of  literature  and  politics.  We  by  no  means  deny  that  such  per- 
sons acquire  a  shrewd  practical  instinct  which  has  its  value,  and  the 
lessons  of  which  may  be  judiciously  compressed  into  pithy  aphorisms. 
We  are  inclined,  indeed,  to  doubt  whether  they  are  really  much  wiser 
than  their  neighbours ;  but  it  was  at  least  natural  that  Lord  Lytton 
should  believe  in  the  surpassing  value  of  a  body  of  doctrine  which  he 
was  admirably  qualified,  both  by  temperament  and  by  circumstances,  for 
acquiring.  And  when  he  gives  us  frankly  and  unaffectedly  the  results  of 
his  observations,  he  utters  much  shrewd  sense  of  which  we  should  be 
very  sorry  to  underrate  the.  value.  Unluckily,  it  is  seldom  that  he  is 
quite  unaffected.  His  characters  are  generally  too  self-conscious,  and  are 
apt  to  think  that  a  very  obvious  platitude  can  be  made  philosophical  by 
giving  it  a  sententious  turn,  and  sprinkling  it  with  a  few  adjectives  begin- 
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ning  with  capital  letters.  To  this  tendency  wo  owe  those  portentous 
statesmen,  who  appear  in  The  Cantons  and  My  Novel,  and  who  are  in- 
tended to  represent  the  essence  of  worldly  wisdom.  To  people  who  are 
not  quite  imposed  upon  by  their  dogmatic  airs,  they  appear  more  fre- 
quently to  be  the  very  incarnation  of  red  tape.  We  cannot  conceive  two 
greater  bores  than  Mr.  Trevanion  and  Audley  Egerton.  They  might  be 
taken  as  model  specimens  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  "  miserable  creatures  having- 
the-honour-to-be."  We  altogether  decline  to  fall  down  and  worship 
them,  as  their  creator  expects  us  to  do.  They  may  be  strangely  familiar 
with  bluebooks,  full  of  parliamentary  experience,  and  crammed  with 
"  knowledge  of  human  nature ;"  but  to  us  they  are  intolerable  prigs, 
and  remain  so  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  A  characteristic  peculiarity  of 
a  prig  is  a  profound  belief  in  the  omnipotence  of  good  advice  ;  and  this 
is  one  of  the  most  marked  peculiarities  of  Lord  Lytton's  great  men. 
We  all  remember,  for  example,  the  lecture  delivered  by  Parson  Dale 
and  Riccabocca  to  Leonard  Fairfield,  on  the  aphorism  "  Knowledge 
is  power,"  attributed  to  Bacon.  It  is  not  a  bad  sermon,  but  it  is 
terribly  commonplace ;  and,  at  the  end  of  it,  we  are  just  as  much  con- 
vinced as  before  that  knowledge,  after  all,  is  power ;  though  it  is  quite 
true,  as  those  worthy  gentlemen  take  infinite  pains  to  prove,  that  other 
things  are  also  power,  and  that  knowledge  by  itself  is  not  everything. 
Nobody  ever  asserted  that  it  was.  But  few  things  are  more  character- 
istic of  would-be  originality  than  delight  in  pulling  to  pieces  an  aphorism 
— as  if  it  was  not  the»essence  of  aphorism  to  be  a  partial  truth.  One  of 
the  most  characteristic  passages  in  The  Caxtons,  is  that  where  the  amiable 
old  pedant  converts  the  youthful  scapegrace  by  a  little  good  advice,by  telling 
him  stories  of  his  virtuous  cousin.  The  same  excellent  adviser — whose 
advice  on  paper  is  so  admirable — converts  a  young  infidel  by  making  him 
read  Tucker's  L'njht  of  Nature,  some  scraps  of  Scotch  metaphysics,  and 
a  little  German  transcendentalism.  It  is  all  very  well ;  but  is  it  not 
marvellously  unreal  ?  Are  scapegraces  and  infidels  converted  on  such 
easy  terms  in  real  life  ?  Are  they  not  much  more  likely  to  be  bored 
than  edified  by  the  infliction  of  a  few  commonplaces  by  an  elderly 
gentleman  given  to  preach  sermons  composed  of  pedantic  quotations  and 
secondhand  metaphysics  ?  We  might  wish,  perhaps,  that  the  real  world 
were  more  like  the  world  of  fiction  ;  and  that  vice  and  rash  speculation 
could  be  eradicated  so  summarily  by  a  few  sententious  aphorisms. 
Unluckily  it  is  not  so ;  and  to  represent  things  as  carried  on  in  this 
fashion  is  to  show  a  want  of  that  penetrative  imagination  which  goes 
down  to  the  roots  of  character,  and  appreciates  at  their  true  value  the 
forces  of  human  passions. 

This  element  of  portentous  platitude — we  know  not  what  else  to  call 
it — very  much  interferes  with  our  enjoyment  of  the  Caxtons.  A  little 
genuine  vigour  of  mind  would  dissipate  this  atmosphere  of  sham  philosophy. 
Old  Mr.  Caxton,  in  fact,  is  a  bore ;  and  his  brother — though  there  is  much 
that  is  affecting  about  him — is  a  sentimentalist ;  and  young  Caxton  is  a 
prig  ;  and  Mr.  Trevanion  is  unconscionably  fond  of  red  tape.  A  writer 
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with  a  firmer  grasp  of  real  life,  that  is  to  say,  of  more  imaginative  intensity, 
would  have  detected  this  feeble  side  of  his  character,  and  would  have 
made  him  more  interesting  because  presenting  him  with  less  parade  of 
profound  wisdom.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  these  obvious  defects,  we  repeat 
that  The  Caxtons  is  an  admirable  novel.  It  is  a  book  which  we  can  read 
for  a  second  and  even  for  a  third  time  with  increased  pleasure.  There  is 
abundant  vigour  about  it ;  though  not  many  symptoms  of  high  imaginative 
power.  And,  in  short,  it  is  as  clever  as  a  book  can  be  of  which  we  never- 
theless come  to  be  perfectly  clear  that  cleverness  is  the  highest  epithet  that 
can  be  fairly  applied  to  it.  Compared  with  the  ordinary  run  of  novels,  it 
is  to  be  placed  in  a  class  by  itself;  compared  with  the  few  novels  of  which 
we  can  say  that  they  bear  unmistakable  marks  of  genius,  it  is  as  distinctly 
in  the  second  rank.  There  is  not  in  it  one  really  living  and  moving 
character ;  but  there  are  a  large  number  of  characters,  who  live  and  move 
as  much  as  most  of  the  persons  who  pass  themselves  off  for  real  human 
beings  in  the  course  of  our  daily  lives. 

We  have  spoken  at  much  length  of  one  of  Lord  Lytton's  worst  and 
of  one  of  his  best  performances.     If  we  were  to  examine  his  others,  the 
historical  novels,  such  as  Rienzi,  The  Last  of  the  Barons,  and  Harold ;  or 
of  the  sentimental  novels,  such  as  Ernest  Maltr avers  ;  or  of  the  wilder 
romances,  such  as  Zanoni  and  A  Strange  Story,  we  should  exceed  our  limits, 
and  perhaps  we  should  not  find  any  material  additions  to  our  means  of 
forming  an  opinion  of  his  merits.     It  would  be  instructive,  indeed,  to  com- 
pare such  a  novel  as  Zanoni  with  the  writings  of  a  man  of  genuine  genius 
such  as  Hawthorne.  We  should  see  how  the  man  of  second-rate  ability  takes 
refuge  in  a  mere  accumulation  of  wonder,  where  the  more  imaginative 
artist   is  able  to  cause  a  deeper   thrill   by   a  far  slighter   tinge  of    the 
mysterious.     But  we  do  not  wish  to  attempt  anything  like  an  exhaustive 
account  of  Lord  Lytton's  versatile  performances.  The  same  characteristics, 
in  fact,  meet  us  everywhere.     So  far  as  industrious  labour  can  take   a 
man  of  great  ability  and  of  studiously  cultivated  literary  skill,  Lord  Lytton 
is  an  admirable   model.      Nobody  could   combine  his   materials   more 
judiciously,  or  turn  to  better  account  the  results  of  much  laborious  thought 
guided  by  excellent  taste.     But  we  always  feel  the  want  of  that  vivifying 
power  which  is  possessed  in  its  perfection  only  by  a  few  men  in  the  course 
of  ages,  and  in  an  inferior  degree   by  a  large  number  of  writers  whose 
works  show  greater  faults  but  are  also  by  fits  more  impressive  than  any  of 
Lord  Lytton's.     He  can  put  together  all  the   elements   of  a  story  or  a 
character  according  to  the  most  approved  rules  of  art ;   he  can  discourse 
to  us  with  abundant  felicity  and  fertility  of  illustration  upon  philosophy 
and  morality ;  but  then  he  cannot  send  through  his  creations  that  electric 
current  which  makes  them  start  into  reality,  or  give  to  his  reflections  that 
force  which  can  be  drawn  only  from  the  deepest  emotions  of  a  powerful 
nature.     He  is  not  a  creator  of  new  types,  but  is  so  ingenious  in  restoring 
the  old  that  to  a  careless  observer  they  are  almost  as  good  as  the  originals. 
And,  therefore,   whilst   we  willingly  concede  to   him   a  very  high  place 
amongst  the  mortals,  we  cannot  admit  his  claims  to  a  loftier  place. 


"TASTE    THIS,    IF    YOU'VE    BEET* 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
HIDE    AND    SEEK. 

LAUDIA,  as  well  as  Harold  Vaug- 
han,  had  some  hours  to  dispose 
of  before  the  interview  of  the  eve- 
ning from  which  she  expected  so 
much.     She    had   been  far  too 
spoiled  to   think    that  a  father 
who  indulged  to  the  full  her  life 
made  up  of  little   things  —  who 
had,  in  short,  given  her  her  head 
over  smooth  ground  —  would  not 
also  let  the  reins  lie  loose  when 
the  humour  seized  her  to  leave 
the  high  road,  not  merely  for  the 
pleasant  turf,  but  for  the  brink 
of  a  precipice.     She  did  not  un- 
derstand the  tacit    compact  by 
which  so  many  busy  men  resign 
authority  to  their  woman-kind  or 
servants  in  small  matters,  for  the 
sake  of  saving    themselves  worry  and  trouble,  and   so  obtain  a  wholly 
undeserved  reputation  for  easy-going   good  nature.     If  a  horseman  is 
always  pulling  at  the  bit,  it  is  a  sign  the  horse  is  his  master  :  if  he  rides 
lightly  and  freely,  be  sure  that  he  has  a  strong  hand  on  the  bridle. 

She,  of  course,  followed  the  inexperienced  argument  —  "  If  he  indulges 
me  in  everyday  trifles,  how  much  more  will  he  indulge  me   where  the 
happiness  of    my  whole  life   is    concerned  !  "  —  forgetting   the   obvious 
answer,  "  I  indulge  you  in  what  are  trifles,  because  they  are  trifles,  and 
not  because  it  is  my  nature  to  indulge."     Besides,  she  was  in  love  ;  and 
what  woman  is  there  who  does  not  think  that  he  will  find  it  an  easy  task 
to  subdue  others  who  has  achieved  the  prodigious  feat  of  subduing  Her  ? 
The  love  of  that  woman  is  hardly  worth  having  who  strikes  her  colours 
without,  at  the  moment  of  defeat,  believing  that  she  does  so  in  honour  of 
the  best,  wisest,  and  strongest  of  conquerors.     Afterwards  she  may  admit 
that  she  is  as  much  the  victor  as  the  vanquished,  and  enter  into  a  treaty 
of  affection  on  equal  terms.     But  there  must  be  an  outset  of  battle  and 
victory  :  and  she  should  feel  that  her  lover's  confessions  of  annihilation 
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before  her  eyes,  her  intellect,  or  her  power  to  charm  are  but  the  courtesies 
of  the  conqueror  when  the  conquered  delivers  up  her  sword.  So,  both  as 
a  spoiled  child  and  as  a  girl  whose  heart  was  worth  the  having,  the 
seventh  bell  might  strike  from  St.  Catherine's  spire  when  it  would — it 
had  no  terrors  of  suspense  for  her. 

Still  the  intervening  hours  had  to  be  killed  ;  and  Harold  Vaughan,  I 
fear,  would  have  been  but  ill-satisfied  with  her  method  of  killing  them. 
She  did  not  go  roaming  aimlessly  about  the  fields  under  the  misguidance 
of  fancy.  She  did  not  even  lie  down  to  dream.  Somehow,  her  fingers 
could  never  be  idle  when  her  heart  was  empty,  and  her  mind  demanded 
action  now  that  her  heart  was  full.  Perhaps  if  Harold  Vaughan  had  had 
a  patient  or  two  to  visit,  in  whom  his  interest  was  professional  instead  of 
personal,  it  would  have  been  none  the  worse  for  him.  He  would  have 
found  time  fly  faster,  at  all  events  ;  and  he  would  have  had  a  more 
sympathetic  picture  before  him  of  what  Claudia  might  be  doing  than 
that  which  he  actually  painted  to  himself — of  a  delicate  flower  which  he 
had  cultivated  into  health,  [and  was  now  waiting  for  the  presence  of 
another  of  his  sunbeams. 

The  result  of  their  long  acquaintance,  crowned  by  their  last  interview, 
was  that  he  had  learned  the  delight  of  expansion  into  free  sunshine ;  she 
the  necessity  of  compression  into  definite  sympathy.  He  had  hitherto 
lived  in  a  cold  shell,  she  in  the  yet  colder  open  air.  His  shell  had 
opened,  and  her  heart  had  found  a  resting-place  and  a  home.  So,  while 
he  needed  to  drink  in  the "  field-fragrance,  typical  of  his  new  life,  she 
needed  to  bring  herself  into  contact  with  human  sorrows  and  joys.  The 
possible  troubles  of  a  living  mother  about  a  missing  son  would  hardly 
have  made  her  anxious  yesterday.  To-day  she  had  leaped  at  sharing 
them,  simply  because  it  seemed  horrible  to  her  that  any  grief  should  miss 
a  sympathetic  touch  while  her  happiness  was  too  large  to  imprison  itself 
within  the  four  walls  of  an  empty  room.  Her  pictures,  which  had 
hitherto  represented  her  shadowy  world,  had  faded  into  nothing  but 
excuses  for  gilt  frames.  A  prism  had  been  applied  to  the  atmosphere  of 
the  true  human  world,  and  had  resolved  its  meaningless  monotony  into  a 
sudden  revelation  of  Iris,  with  all  its  colours,  contrasts,  and  gradations. 

If  she  had  stayed,  as  usual,  at  home,  she  would  have  tried  to  paint 
violently,  and  have  failed.  So — for  the  first  time  since  her  accident — she 
ordered  the  carriage  to  the  door  instantly,  and  set  out  to  play  the  un- 
conscious part  of  a  detective,  on  her  father's  account,  in  the  equally 
unconscious  disguise  of  a  kind  and  friendly  patroness,  on  her  own.  The 
coachman  harnessed  the  horses,  grown  fat  and  restive  with  laziness,  and 
received  the  strange  order  for  a  convalescent  young  lady  to  drive,  not  into 
the  country  roads,  but  to  the  very  worst  street  in  all  the  city. 

It  was  not  without  considerable  trouble,  as  might  bo  supposed,  that 
the  required  house  was  found.  It  stood  in  a  narrow,  winding  line, 
paved  with  rough  pebbles,  and  opposite  an  old  stone  wall,  some  twenty 
feet  high.  The  intention  of  the  lane  was,  no  doubt,  to  lead  somewhere, 
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and  possibly  it  did,  but  its  use  was  to  afford  a  standing  place  for  dust- 
heaps.  It  had  no  recognised  name  ;  the  houses,  at  the  back  of  which  it 
ran,  and  of  which  the  dilapidated  fronts  rose  from  the  river,  being 
sufficiently  known  by  the  name  of  the  Old  Wharf- Side.  Every  part  of  a 
town  has  its  characteristic  odour,  and  a  blind  man  would  have  known 
where  he  was  by  mixed  perfume  of  dust,  rags,  bilge-water,  and  grains. 
In  short,  the  place  was  nothing  but  a  deserted  hole — at  least  by  day,  for 
by  night  it  had  another  reputation.  At  present  its  only  occupants  were  a 
man — of  the  labouring  class,  but  certainly  not  a  labourer — sleeping  with 
his  head  upon  the  stones  and  his  legs  high  up  on  a  heap  of  refuse,  as  if 
he  had  been  shot  there  with  a  waste  load  of  broken  bottles  ;  a  few  children 
using  its  delightful  mysteries  as  a  playground ;  and  a  ragged  old  woman 
smoking  a  short  pipe,  and  groping  as  she  walked  as  if  trying  to  find  a 
treasure  or  a  thoroughfare. 

The  man  did  not  move,  but  the  children  were  petrified  in  their  various 
attitudes,  and  the  old  woman  raised  her  blear  eyes,  as  the  apparition  of  a 
carriage,  rolling  over  the  broken  pavement  and  the  scattered  heaps  like  a 
ship  at  sea,  steered  its  way  in.  Claudia  began  to  feel  more  than  half 
afraid.  She  had  lived  all  her  remembered  life-time  in  St.  Bavons,  and 
here,  within  a  few  minutes  of  her  own  door,  she  found  herself  abroad  in  a 
foreign  town. 

The  coachman,  who  naturally  felt  that  this  kind  of  thing  was  not 
included  in  his  wages,  and  whose  temper  was  tried,  was  not  sorry  for  the 
chance  of  spending  it  upon  somebody.  The  sleeping  man  was  within  a 
line  of  the  wheels,  and  it  required  a  touch  of  the  whip  to  make  him  roll 
out  of  the  way.  He  did  so — but  not  without  a  volley  of  drunken  abuse, 
that  made  Claudia  shrink  into  a  corner  and  put  her  hands  to  her  ears — 
and  then  went  to  sleep  again  on  the  other  side. 

"  Ask  someone  where  Mrs.  Goldrick  lives,"  said  Claudia,  nervously. 

"  Here,  you  there  !  "  called  out  the  coachman  to  the  woman.  "  Do 
you  know  a  Mrs.  Goldrick  about  here  ?  " 

"Is  it  Misthress  Goldrick  ye're  afther,  young  man  ?  "  she  croaked 
out,  while  her  blear  eyes  rested  on  Claudia.  "  The  blessing  of  the  Saints 
be  on  yer  ladyship  in  glory  1  Maybe  ye've  got  a  trifle  for  a  poor  lone 
widdy  woman  with  fourteen  childer,  and  ne'er  a  one  over  seven  year 
owld  ?  May  the  crown  of  glory  be  your  swate  ladyship's  pillow  this 
night — if  ye'll  have  a  copper  for  a  lone  woman,  that's  lost  her  blessed 
man,  the  sainted  jool,  this  seven  year  !  May " 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  will  you !  "  said  the  coachman.  "  Can't  you 
answer  a  civil  question  ?  " 

Claudia  took  out  her  purse.  "  Here,"  she  said,  holding  out  her  hand, 
less  out  of  charity  than  fear.  "  Does  a  Mrs.  Goldrick  live  here  ?  " 

The  woman  clutched  the  coin.  "  May  your  swate  face  be  in  Heaven 
this  night,  and  may  I  mate  ye  there  !  Misthress  Goldrick  ?  Sure  ye 
don't  mane  the  owld  witch- woman,  the  blagyard  ?  "  She  crossed  herself 
devoutly.  "  Glory  come  betune  us  and  harm !  " 
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"  You  know  then  ?     Which  is  her  house  ?  " 

But  the  Irishwoman  hobbled  off. 

"  Holloa  !  "  called  out  the  coachman  loudly,  to  the  children  this  time. 
"  Which  is  Mrs.  Goldrick's  ?  " 

At  the  same  moment  a  first-floor  window  was  forced  up,  and  a  face 
appeared. 

"Who  wants  Mrs.  Goldrick?"  asked  a  clear,  cold  voice.     "Here 

I  am." 

In  an  instant  the  lane  became  empty.  With  a  yell  the  children  took 
to  their  heels  and  were  gone,  as  if  a  lion  had  leaped  from  the  window  and 
was  mistaking  them  for  lambs. 

"All  right,"  answered  the  coachman,  leaving  the  box  and  leading  the 
horses  close  up  to  the  door.  There  was  neither  bell  nor  knocker,  so  he 
had  to  use  the  butt  end  of  his  whip  to  get  an  answer. 

The  window  was  pushed  down,  and  after  some  time  two  bolts  were 
drawn  slowly.  Then  the  door  was  opened  an  inch  or  two. 

"  I  am  Mrs.  Goldrick,"  said  the  same  voice.     "  Who  wants  me  ?  " 

"  Miss  Brandt." 

"  Does  she  want  to  come  in  ?  " 

"  If  you  will  let  me,  Mrs.  Goldrick,"  Claudia  answered  for  herself, 
from  the  carriage. 

The  grating  of  a  chain  was  heard,  Claudia  got  out  of  the  carriage, 
entered  a  dark  [passage,  and  was  shewn  into  a  yet  darker  room  on  the 
ground  floor.  So  dark  was  it  that  she  could  scarcely  see,  and  she  could 
not  help  calling  to  mind  her  father's  story  of  the  young  man  who  was 
decoyed  down  a  back  street,  and  whose  body  was  found  in  the  Thames. 
When  the  shutters  were  thrown  back,  however,  she  found  herself  in  a  small 
and  miserably  furnished  sitting-room  with  naked  plaster  walls,  a  ceiling 
crumbling  with  damp,  a  broken  chair  for  furniture,  a  corner  cup -board, 
and  a  floor  of  carpetless  deal  boards.  Mrs.  Goldrick  drew  the  chair  for- 
ward ;  wiped  it,  and  offered  it  to  her  visitor  respectfully.  She  did  not 
seat  herself — indeed  that  would  have  been  difficult,  seeing  that  nothing 
was  left  her  to  sit  upon  but  the  planks. 

"You  must  forgive  me  for  taking  your  chair,  Mrs.  Goldrick;  I 
have  been  an  invalid,"  said  Claudia,  looking  nervously  through  the  window 
to  see  that  the  coachman  still  stood  sentry  there.  Seeing  that  all  was 
right,  she  wondered  what  Harold  would  think  if  he  could  see  her  now,  and 
what  an  adventure  she  would  have  to  tell  him  when  seven  o'clock  had 
passed  and  all  was  well.  If  she  could  only  have  seen  him,  and  what  he 
was  doing,  she  would  have  wondered  yet  more  than  he.  It  was  very  natural 
that  he  should  be  standing  outside  a  low  public  house,  listening  to  a  wan- 
dering singing  girl — but  she  would  hardly  have  thought  so.  Not  having 
a  magic  mirror  at  hand,  however,  her  thoughts  amused  her,  and  then  she 
began  as  an  artist  to  take  notice  of  the  good  subject  for  her  pencil  she 
Imd  found  in  the  gaunt  figure  and  strong,  dark  features  of  her  hostess, 
What  a  sketch  she  would  make  for  Harold  when  she  got  home  ! 
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"  Pray  don't  mention  it,  Miss  Brandt,"  said  Mrs.  Goldrick,  with  the 
slightest  accentuation,  and  in  the  tone  of  one  who  had  heard  the  language 
of  drawing-rooms.  Claudia  observed  her  still  more  curiously,  and,  woman 
as  she  was,  did  not  notice  Mrs.  Goldrick's  poor  and  worn-out  clothes  till 
now.  No  one  would  have  dreamed  of  looking  at  her  dress  until  her  speech 
called  attention  to  it  by  way  of  contrast. 

"  I  am  only  just  getting  well  from  an  illness,"  she  said,  thinking  an 
apology  still  more  due.  "  My  father " 

"  You  are  Mr.  Brandt's  daughter — my  son's  master  ?  " 

"  Yes.  He  wanted  me  to  call  and  ask  you  if — if  you  had  heard  lately 
from  your  son?  " 

"  I  should  have  thought  he  could  have  told  me  that  best,  young  lady. 
My  son  does  not  often  write  to  me." 

"  You  are  not  English,  are  you?  " 

"  I  am  not  English." 

"Dutch,  no  doubt?" 

"  Nor  Dutch.  I  come  from  a  country  that  you  call  Hungary.  It  is  a 
long  way  off.  Why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"  Only  I  thought  you  did  not  look  English.  But  how  interesting  !  I 
am  a  foreigner  too,  you  know.  How  odd  that  a  Hungarian  and  a  Dutch 
girl  should  meet  in  the  middle  of  St.  Bavons  !  Then  you  have  not  heard 
from  your  son  ?  "  The  colour  came  into  her  cheeks  a  little  :  the  heart's 
happiness  makes  the  blood  start  quickly  even  at  stray  times,  and  it  was  a 
way  she  had  when  she  asked  questions.  Besides,  she  was  fresh  from  the 
half- forgotten  kiss  of  the  open  air,  and  her  bright  complexion  was  one  to 
receive  and  shew  the  slightest  touch  either  of  breeze  or  fancy.  The  dark 
rose  often  says  to  the  white,  "  You  are  blushing,"  when  the  answer  is  not 
"  I  have  reason,"  but  only  "  I  am  made  so — that  is  all."  Just  as  she  put 
her  question  a  slight  noise  was  audible  to  her  quick  and  nervous  ears.  It 
was  only  Thomas  flicking  a  fly  from  the  bay's  neck — nothing  more,  but  it 
made  her  turn  round  and  look  away.  Such  details  are  not  irrelevant — no 
details  ever  are,  except  in  pictures  of  celestial  things,  wherein  immortals 
never  change  complexion  and  are  never  disturbed  by  flies. 

Mrs.  Goldrick  did  not  hear  the  light  stroke  of  the  whip  :  but  she  heard 
the  question,  caught  the  ripple  of  mounting  colour  and  saw  the  turn.  She 
was  evidently  a  "  good  observer" — which  generally  means  being  a  very 
little  quicker  than  ordinary  people  and  a  great  deal  less  sure.  She  turned 
her  hard  black  eyes  sharply  jon  Claudia,  whom  she  caused  to  blush  again 
—really,  this  time. 

"  So  your  father  sent  you  to  ask  after  Luke  ?  "  she  asked,  with  a 
softened  look  that  seemed  to  Claudia  a  rather  unpleasant  smile.  "It  is 
very  kind  of  him." 

"  Then  you  have  heard  nothing  of  him — nothing  at  all  ?  " 

"  Wait  a  minute,  my  dear  young  lady.  I  suppose  you  thought  one  of 
the  servants  wouldn't  do  ?  Or  one  of  the  clerks  ?  Is  Mr.  Brandt  at 
home  ?  " 
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"  He  will  be  at  home  in  the  evening,  if  you  should  want  to  see 
him) — at  least,  late  in  the  evening.  I  believe  he  is  away  at  Lessmouth 
to-day." 

Mrs.  Goldrick  nodded  her  head  three  times.  "I.  suppose  Luke's 
letters  go  to  the  office— not  to  the  house  ?  "  she  asked. 

' <  It  is  about  his  letters  I  came.  My  father  has  had  letters  from  him, 
but  it  seems  that  he  is  not  now  in  the  place  in  Holland  where  he  is  sup- 
posed to  be.  So  we  thought  if  anything  had  happened— that  is,  if  he  was 
on  his  way  home,  you  would  be  the  first  to  know."  Claudia  took  great 
credit  to  herself  for  putting  her  enquiries  in  so  safe  a  form. 

"  Not  at  all.  My  son  comes  and  goes  :  he  never  writes  to  me,  and  I 
expect  him  when  I  see  him.  He  has  made  his  way  in  the  world,  and 
I've  no  right  to  tie  him  to  my  apron.  Ah,  he  is  a  handsome  young 
fellow  is  Luke,  though  his  mother  says  it.  No — I  don't  expect  his  letters 
to  come  here.  But  perhaps  there's  others  that  may  ?  " 

Mrs.  Goldrick  had  turned  out  so  strange  a  person,  talked  so  oddly,  and 
looked  at  her  so  uncomfortably  that  Claudia,  whose  conscience  was  of  course 
as  clear  as  her  complexion,  began  to  feel  a  little  bewildered,  besides  out 
of  her  element. ^  She  had  come  to  cross-examine  delicately,  and  she  could 
not  but  fancy  that  she  was  being  cross-examined — not  delicately.  So  she 
did  not  answer  the  question,  though  it  seemed  to  contain  some  incompre- 
hensible inuendo  that  concerned  herself. 
The  other  nodded  her  head  again. 

"  You  are  a  handsome  young  lady,"  she  said.  "  I've  seen  plenty  in 
my  time — only  not  of  your  sort.  We  are  black  where  I  come  from.  Do 
you  mind  turning  your  head  ?  I  don't  see  young  and  pretty  faces  every 
day  now,  and  if  I  did,  my  eyes  are  not  so  bright  to  look  at  them  as  they 
used  to  be.  Ah,  I  thought  so — dark  with  fair,  rich  with  poor,  man  with 
woman  :  the  old  ways  don't  change.  So  you  want  to  know  what's  become 
of  Luke,  eh  ?  Well,  well.  The  young  ones  may  try  to  cheat  us,  but 
they  come  to  us,  all  the  same." 

"  I  hope  Mrs.  Goldrick  is  right  in  her  mind,"  thought  Claudia,  who 
now  wanted  to  get  the  interview  over  and  to  go  home.  "  Yes,"  she  said, 
"we  do  want  to  know  about  your  son,  Mr.  Goldrick.  We  are  anxious 
about  him." 

"  Some  of  the  stupid  neighbours  about  here  call  me  a  witch,"  continued 
Luke's  mother,  confidentially.  "  And  some  of  them  are  afraid  of  my  ill- 
looking  them.  I  wish  they  were  right — there's  one  or  two  things  I'd  do 
then.  But  what  the  poor  creatures  mean  is,  that  I  can  see  plain  before 
me  without  having  to  be  told  a  story  from  beginning  to  end.  That's  all 
the  secret  of  reading  '  Baji ' — what  you  call  telling  fortunes :  a  quick 
eye,  and  that  I've  got  still,  though  it  mayn't  be  as  bright  as  it  used  to  be. 
Well,  time  makes  years,  and  God  made  time,  as  they  say  in  my  country  ; 
so  the  more  years  one  has,  the  more  good  things.  So  you  needn't  be 
afraid  to  talk  to  a  woman  who's  lived  long  enough  to  have  a  son,  and  to 
want  to  see  him  happy  for  his  own  sake,  and  not  for  hers." 
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"  I  am  sure  I  hope  he  will  be,"  said  Claudia,  for  the  sake  of  saying 
something. 

"  And — you  mustn't  think  us  as  poor  as  we  look,  my  dear  young  lady. 
The  neighbours  say  I've  heaps  of  money  laid  up  in  a  stocking.  That 
isn't  true.  But  you  shan't  go  without  bite  or  sup  in  Luke's  mother's 
house  the  first  time  you  come  to  see  her."  She  groped  in  the  corner  cup- 
board, and  took  out  a  dusty  black  bottle  and  a  cracked  tea-cup.  "  I  don't 
keep  glasses,  they  get  broken  so.  And  Luke  has  made  his  way  :  he  will 
be  rich  enough  in  time.  You're  one  of  them,  I  see,  that  value  a  man  for 
what  he  is,  not  for  what  he  has — isn't  it  so  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  am,"  said  Claudia,  with  a  private  leap  into  her  own 
affairs. 

"  They  have  a  song — in  my  country — how  a  queen  would  follow  a 
poor  soldier  if  she  loved  him,  and  a  poor  girl  would  let  a  king  love  her 
without  thinking  shame,  if  he  was  king  of  her  heart  as  well.  I  forget  the 
words  ;  and  you  wouldn't  understand  them.  Taste  this,  if  you've  been 
ill — it's  better  than  all  the  druggist  stuff  that  ever  was  made.  It's  what 
Luke  likes  when  he  comes  to  see  me.  Here's  a  lucky  wedding  to  you, 
and  soon,  my  dear  young  lady  1 " 

Afraid  to  refuse,  Claudia  put  her  lips  to  the  cup,  and  found  that  it 
contained  wine.  But  she  felt  equally  afraid  to  drink,  and  set  it  down 
again. 

"  Then,"  she  said  once  more,  this  time  rising  from  her  chair,  "  I  may 
tell  my  father  you  can  tell  me  nothing  ?  You  see  he  has  not  been  heard 
of  in  Rotterdam,  where  he  ought  to  be,  these  four  months,  and  we 
thought " 

"  Ah,  four  months  is  a  long  time  to  you,  young  lady.  When  I  was  to 
be  married,  I  didn't  hear  of  my  man  for  fourteen.  But  your  father  has 
heard?" 

"Yes,  only " 

"  Only — I  see."  And  she  nodded  in  the  same  odd  way,  without  bend- 
ing herself,  as  before.  "  Of  course,  it  isn't  him  you'd  ask  for  news. 
Never  mind,  my  dear ;  you  needn't  be  afraid  of  me.  You're  not  the  first 
fair  lady  that's  been  whispered  by  one  of  the  Kola — the  black  men.  I 
could  tell  you  of  great  ladies  that  have  given  up  more  than  you  ever  need. 
So  make  your  heart  easy,  my  dear  young  lady ;  and  if  ever  you  don't 
know  where  to  get  a  letter  without  the  postman  having  to  bring  it  to  the 
door,  and  without  having  your  own  name  on,  Mrs.  Goldrick,  Old  Wharf- 
Side,  will  find  you." 

Claudia  could  no  longer  avoid  perceiving  the  monstrous  idea  that  had 
entangled  itself  with  Mrs.  Goldrick's  brain — that  she  was  supposed  to  be 
carrying  on  a  clandestine  love  affair  with  her  father's  clerk.  Yet  how 
could  she  enter  into  explanations  about  such  a  matter,  when  no  direct 
charge  had  been  made  ?  Her  denial  would  give  her  the  air  of  being 
fitted  by  the  cap.  It  was  plainly  her  best  course  to  act  as  if  her  mind 
had  been  proof  against  even  catching  the  suggestion  of  such  an  absurd 
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impossibility.  But  her  antipathy  towards  Mrs.  Goldrick  had  now  grown 
so  strong  that  she  began  to  form  recriminating  suspicions— to  think  her 
would-be  mother-in-law  capable  of  anything  compared  with  which  a  con- 
spiracy with  her  son  to  defraud  Mr.  Brandt  would  be  a  trifle.  Had  sne 
known,  as  by  this  time  her  father  had  learned  from  Harold  Vaughan,  that 
Luke  had  been  seen  near  his  mother's  house  within  three  months,  it 
would  merely  have  chimed  in  with  her  own  opinion  on  the  matter. 

So,  though  half  annoyed,  half  amused,  with  Mrs.  Goldrick's  wild 
attempt  at  guessing,  she  was  proud  of  her  skill  as  a  detective,  and  set 
herself  to  earn  her  father's  praise— for  objects  of  her  own — by  playing  out 
her  part  to  the  end. 

"  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Goldrick,"  she  said.  "  If  you  do  happen  to  hear  of 
your  son,  you  will  no  doubt  let  us  know,  and  you  shall  know  any  news  in 
return.  I  am  relieved  that  you  think  there  is  no  need  to  be  anxious  ;  so 
I  will  bid  you  good-bye.  It  is  time  for  me  to  be  at  home." 

"  It's  I  must  thank  you  for  coming,  my  dear  young  lady.  Miss  Brandt 

yes,  a  good  name  to  change,  so  long   as  the  new  one  doesn't  begin 

with  a  B.  Change  the  name  and  not  the  letter,  that's  for  worse  and 
not  for  better,  you  know,  my  dear  young  lady.  What  did  they  christen 
you?" 

"  Claudia." 

"  Claudia  Brandt — Claudia "  she  continued,  as  she  saw  her  visitor 

to  the  door  and  watched  her  into  the  carriage.  "  Yes,  that  will  do. 
Good-bye,  my  dear  young  lady  ! — Claudia  Goldrick,"  she  went  on  to  her- 
self, as  she  closed  the  street-door,  too  much  preoccupied,  however,  with 
her  own  speculations  to  attend  as  usual  to  the  bolts  and  chain.  "  They 
used  to  say  no  good  ever  came  of  marrying  out  of  the  people  ;  but  it's  all 
one,  I'm  thinking,  when  a  young  man  has  whispered  a  young  lady  as  fair 
as  the  sun  and  as  golden,  besides.  Any  way,  not  much  worse  can  come 
of  it  than  keeping  to  one's  own  people,  sometimes." 

She  had  the  trick  of  thinking  half  aloud  that  is  inseparable  from 
habitual  solitude.  People  without  human  companions  must  talk  to  their 
dogs  ;  people  without  dogs  must  talk  to  shadows.  And  of  shadows  such  a 
house  as  that  of  Mrs.  Goldrick  must  have  held  a  legion.  No  one  could 
have  entered  it  without  feeling  as  though  something  had  happened  there 
or  might  happen.  It  is  strange  that  the  believers  in  an  unseen  world 
of  surrounding  spirits  are  not  even  more  numerous  than  they  are,  seeing 
how  apt  are  chairs  and  boards  to  crack  when  there  is  only  one  pair  of 
ears  to  hear  them  leading  through  a  labyrinth  of  queer  corridors  into  a 
brain  greedy  to  assimilate  with  itself  everything  that  may  find  its  way  in. 
Perhaps,  like  Coleridge,  most  of  us  disbelieve  in  phantoms  because  we  see 
too  many  of  them,  not  because  we  see  too  few.  But  the  concentrated 
bent  of  strong  memory,  strong  affection,  or  strong  hope  always  tends  to 
develop  the  ghost-seer,  because  it  sees  but  one  phantom.  It  was  impos- 
sible that  Mrs.  Goldrick  could  live  alone,  or  that  she  should  not  talk  as 
though  there  were  ears  to  hear. 
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Sho  drew  a  sigh  as,  with  a  glance  over  one  shoulder — the  common 
trick  of  ghost-seers — she  poured  back  into  the  bottle,  without  spilling  a 
drop,  Claudia's  hardly  tasted  cup  of  wine.  She  returned  it  into  the  cup- 
board, and  took  out  and  lighted  a  coarse  tallow  candle  which  had  guttered 
down  over  a  battered  brass  candlestick. 

Had  she  really  lived  all  alone,  without  any  apparent  occupation,  in  this 
large  and  crazy  house,  something  more  than  the  house  must  have  been 
crazy.  But  being  "  touched  "  was  almost  the  only  offence  with  which  she 
stood  uncharged.  Certainly  a  witch,  probably  an  evil-eyed  miser,  possi- 
bly guilty  of  some  great  and  unknown  crime,  she  was :  to  which  the 
curate  of  St.  Catherine's,  who  had  demolished  Dr.  Vaughan  by  calling  him 
"  Infidel,"  added  "  Heathen."  He,  as  a  part  of  his  visiting  work,  had  to 
penetrate  into  Old  Wharf- Side  :  and  it  is  creditable  to  him  that  his  lack 
of  inward  charity  had  a  good  excuse — it  lay  so  much  without  that  he  had 
none  to  spare.  Perhaps  that  may  be  one  reason  that  those  who  do  good 
are  so  apt  to  think  ill.  He  never  called  a  second  time,  however.  He 
could  not  make  her  understand  his  business  :  and  so,  being  unable  to 
penetrate  her  crust  with  his  common  tools,  he  set  her  down  as  case- 
hardened  ;  and,  though  with  all  the  signs  of  poverty  about  her,  beyond 
the  softening  influence  even  of  blankets  and  coals.  She  gave  him  plainly 
to  understand  that  he  and  she  were  fellow  augurs,  bound  when  they  met 
to  talk  respectfully  of  spiritual  things,  but  with  an  esoteric  understanding 
between  them  about  the  credulity  of  mankind  at  large.  Of  course  she 
did  not  tell  him  so,  but  treated  him  as  if  they  stood  on  common  ground, 
as  though  he  could  not  possibly  have  any  concern  with  one  who  had 
nothing  wherewith  to  cross  his  hand.  Conversion  is  plainly  impossible 
when  you  have  to  deal  with  one  who  treats  all  speculation  about  futurity 
as  part  and  parcel  of  the  art  of  fortune-telling,  and  the  art  of  fortune- 
telling  as  a  trade. 

With  the  exception  of  the  curate,  Miss  Brandt  was  the  only  inhabitant 
of  St.  Bavons  known  to  have  penetrated  into  the  domestic  interior  of 
the  former  housekeeper  of  Squire  Maynard  of  Marshmead.  Of  course 
also  with  the  exception  of  her  son,  the  sharp  office-boy,  who  had  enough 
foreign  element  in  his  blood  to  pick  his  way,  among  the  Babel  of  a  sea- 
port town,  into  the  position  of  a  polyglot  clerk,  paid  to  speak  and  write 
business  letters  without  having  much  to  do  with  the  books  or  the  cash- 
box.  Squire  Maynard,  of  Marshmead,  near  St.  Bavons,  had  long  gone 
underground  with  the  two  wives,  whose  pattern  husband,  according  to  his 
extant  epitaph,  he  had  been.  A  pattern  father  he  would  doubtless  have 
been  also,  had  not  fortune  denied  him  the  opportunity.  His  wives  had 
not  been  childless,  but  he  had  lost  his  first  child  too  soon  to  give  any 
proof  of  his  paternal  affection,  while  his  second  had  too  early  lost  him. 
So  Mrs.  Goldrick  had  not  even  the  ties  of  ancient  service  to  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  a  son  who  had  left  his  mother  behind  him.  But  what 
matters  the  biography  of  a  country  Squire  whose  name  was  forgotten, 
whose  estate  had  passed  into  strange  hands,  and  whom  the  worms  had 
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eaten  long  ago  ?  If  all  circumstances,  like  pedigrees,  had  to  be  traced  to 
their  fountain  head,  every  story  ought  to  contain  the  history  of  the  world 
by  way  of  episode.  It  is  time  to  return  to  the  housekeeper;  witch, 
miser,  heathen,  whatever  she  might  be,  leaving  Claudia  to  wait  for  the 
seventh  chime  of  which  all  the  sweet  presage  had  by  this  time  turned 
sour  in  the  heart  of  Harold  Vaughan.  Their  paths  were  diverging 
already :  the  facts  of  one  trivial  day  had  already  put  their  lives,  even 
their  thoughts,  out  of  accord. 

Whether  Mrs.  Goldrick  lived  alone  or  no,  there  were  no  apparent 
signs  of  life,  except  what  belonged  to  herself  and  the  rats,  as  she  wandered 
along  passage  after  passage,  and  down  flight  after  flight  of  stairs  till  she 
reached  a  cellar  whose  cracked  and  slimy  walls  allowed  the  river  water  to 
ooze  in  ankle  deep  at  high  tide.  She,  however,  slipped  on  a  pair  of  pat- 
terns, and  then,  supporting  herself  with  a  stick  held  in  one  hand  while 
she  carried  the  candle  above  her  head  with  the  other,  began  to  wade. 
Her  light  was  enough  to  guide  her  steps  ;  but  it  did  not  drive  the  gloom 
from  beyond  its  own  small  circle.  Every  now  and  then,  however,  an 
unseen  water-rat,  scared  by  the  glimmer,  was  heard  to  plunge,  making  a 
startling  break  in  the  monotonous  drip  of  the  gathered  damp  drops  from 
the  crumbling  ceiling  into  the  green  water  of  the  floor. 

At  last  she  ceased  wading,  balanced  herself  on  the  slippery  and 
yielding  bricks,  took  out  a  large  key  from  her  looped-up  pocket,  and 
opened  a  door. 

Behind  the  door  ran  a  flight  of  half-a-dozen  stone  steps,  so  that  the 
brick  floor  to  which  they  led  was  comparatively  dry.  In  one  corner  of 
the  room  or  rather  cell,  into  which  she  climbed,  shading  her  candle  as 
well  as  she  could  from  the  draughts  that  blew  through  the  wall  itself, 
stood  a  heavy  piece  of  furniture  covered  with  green  baize.  Removing  the 
covering,  she  laid  bare  a  large  chest,  covered  with  florid  carving,  such  as 
may  be  found  in  very  old  country  houses  and  curiosity  shops,  and  in 
which  one  may  expect  to  find  either  plate,  or  deeds,  or  the  skeleton  which 
every  house  is  supposed  to  contain.  Having  set  down  the  candle  care- 
fully on  the  floor,  out  of  the  wind's  way,  she  took  another  key,  inserted  it 
in  the  chest,  and  began  to  turn.  But  she  had  not  given  it  a  quarter  of  a 
turn  when  it  stuck  fast  and  refused  to  move. 

For  some  time  she  did  what  people  usually  do  under  such  circum- 
stances. She  tried  to  force  the  key  first  one  way,  then  another,  now 
hoping  the  wards  might  not  have  fitted  properly,  now  that  it  might  be 
accidentally  double-locked,  now  that  she  might  be  forcing  the.  key  the  wrong 
way.  But  it  was  all  in  vain,  and  with  an  angry  exclamation  she  took  up 
the  light  again  with  the  intention  of  getting  some  oil,  to  see  if  that 
would  do. 

It  was  now  towards  evening ;  but  that  was  of  little  consequence  in 
the  cellars  of  the  Old  Wharf- Side,  whose  noon  was  like  a  winter  night 
in  Lapland.  Her  flaring  candle  must  have  looked,  from  the  other  side, 
of  the  stagnant  pond,  like  a  lighthouse  across  a  mimic  Acherusia. 
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And  a  lighthouse,  or  rather  beacon,  it  must  have  proved,  for 
suddenly — 

"  Hulloa,  there  !  "  cried  a  voice  over  the  water.  "  Is  that  you,  Mag? 
Down  in  all  this  ditch-water  ?  What  the — 

Mrs.  Goldrick  started  as  if  she  had  been  shot,  half  screamed,  and  let 
both  candle  and  candlestick  fall  down  the  steps  into  the  water. 

"  What  is  it  ?  Chiving  luvus  ?  Or  grubbing  for  it  ?  I've  often 
thought  there  must  be  pickings  under  these  old  break-neck  lumber  rooms 
if  one  could  only  get  at  the  bottom  of  them.  They  say  this  place  belongs 
to  the  big  church,  don't  they  ?  Perhaps  there  might  be  something  good 
in  the  resurrection  line.  Or  the  river  might  wash  in  things.  Is  that 
what  you're  after — skinning  the  very  bricks,  eh  ?  " 

"  Nothing  at  all,"  she  answered,  half  nervously,  half  sharply.  "  This 
is  where  I  keep  my — coals.  How  did  you  come  here  ?  How  did  you 
get  in  ?  " 

"  'Tisn't  the  first  time  I've  got  through  key-holes — eh,  Mrs.  Goldrick  ? 
It  minds  me  of  when  I  used  to  bo  courting  you,  down  at  the  old  Squire's. 
Come — get  out  of  this  hole.  Hark  1  What's  that  ?  a  rat  ?  I  can't 
stand  this — come  up,  there's  a  good  old  girl.  Now  here's  a  chance— if  I 
was  like  some  married  men — just  a  knock  on  the  head,  and  you  might  lie 
nice  and  cool  down  here  till  the  rats  had  made  an  end  of  you.  Aren't  you 
coming  ?  It's  only  my  fun." 

"  Wait  a  minute."  She  was  groping  in  the  dark,  on  the  steps,  for  she 
had  dropped  in  her  fright,  not  only  the  candlestick  but  the  key. 

"  Shall  I  fetch  a  candle  ?" 

"  I'm  coming.  No ;  the  candles  are  locked  up — you  couldn't  find 
them." 

"  Yes,  confound  you.  Leave  you  alone  for  locking  up  things.  Look 
here — I've  got  news  for  you." 

"  News — news  of ?  " 

"  Never  you  mind.  Do  you  think  I'm  going  to  chatter  down  here  ? 
My  teeth  are  doing  that.  So  this  is  where  you  keep  the  coals  ?  You  are 
a  rum  chap,  Mag.  How,  in  the  name  of  Jericho,  do  you  get  them  ? 
Swim  ?  Uh  1 — what's  that  again  ?  Ah  1  pattens.  Don't  slip  down,  old 
woman,  for  all  the  stars,  hang  them,  wouldn't  get  me  to  pull  you  out 
of  this  black  hole.  Uh ! — think  of  you  lying  down  there  among  all 
those  creatures — it  makes  me  creep  to  think  on." 

"  I'm  coming — I  can  get  along."  She  was  not  hurrying,  however,  for 
she  was  feeling  for  the  key.  But  she  had  to  give  up  the  search  at  last, 
and  waded  back  again. 

"  And  now  what's  the  news  ?  "  she  asked,  with  a  new  tone  of  eager- 
ness in  her  voice,  as  she  landed. 

"I've  got  the  cold  shivers,  Mag — that's  the  first  news.  If  you've 
got  the  coals,  take  me  where  I  can  see  them  a-fire.  A  nice  place 
for  a  professor  this  is  !  Not  a  word  till  I've  had  a  drop  of  something 
warm." 
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Without  another  word,  but  with  a  sort  of  deliberate  impatience,  she 
walked  before  him  into  her  reception  room,  on  the  ground-floor  front,  lighted 
some  sticks  in  the  grate,  hunted  out  another  candle-end,  and  set  a  kettle 
to  boil. 

"  There,"  she  said,  standing  upright  before  Aaron  Goldrick,  and 
trying  to  bring,  at  least,  one  of  his  eyes  within  the  focus  of  hers.  "  Don't 
keep  me  waiting  any  longer.  What  have  you  found  ?  " 

He  put  his  hands  into  the  pockets  of  his  trousers  and  pulled  them 
inside  out,  so  as  to  display  their  emptiness. 

"This,"  he  said,  quietly.  "You'll  have  to  feel  in  that  old  stocking 
again,  Mag." 

"  What — you  dare  to  come  to  me  only  to  tell  me  you've  spent 
everything  again  ?  " 

"  Don't  be  hard,  old  woman — let  a  fellow  finish.  I've  spent  every- 
thing— but  I've  found  gaano." 

«  What— where  ?" 

"  Hold  hard — that's  tellings.  Money  down — that's  my  way.  Or — 
hanged  if  I  don't  rummage  the  house  down.  You're  a  married  woman, 
and  it's  law." 

"  You  wouldn't  find  much,"  she  answered.  "  You  don't  leave  me  a  half- 
penny to  hide.  Much  the  neighbours  would  call  me  miser  if  they  knew  I 
had  a  husband  that  never  comes  but  to  sweep  off  every  stick  and  stone. 
As  for  the  girl,  I  don't  believe  you  ever  think  of  her.  Poor  little  dear  ! 
I  saw  her  this  very  day." 

"You  saw  her?"  He  gave  a  start,  and,  by  a  wild  and  startling 
effort,  made  his  two  eyes  converge. 

"  Yes,  to-day  and  always.     Now,  at  this  moment.     As  for  you " 

"  Oh,  that's  all  you  mean — you  ungrateful  woman  !  Don't  I  go  about 
from  town  to  town,  fair  to  fair,  Berwick  to  Land's  End — wherever  there's 
a  chance  of  asking  after  a  stolen  girl  ?  Is  there  a  Smith,  Stanley, 
Wheeler,  or  Lovell,  doesn't  call  out  when  they  see  me  coming — *  Holloa, 
Fly-eyed  Jack,  have  you  caught  that  girl  ? '  'Tisn't  likely  I  should  find 
her  easy,  now  she's  eighteen,  if  she's  a  day — or  without  paying,  and  pretty 
high  too." 

"  Eighteen  years  old — yes,  it's  a  long  while  waiting.  But  the  trail — 
you  said  you'd  found  signs  ?  " 

"  Bless  you,  fifty.  I'm  a  born  detective — I  know  all  their  ways  by 
this  time.  But — money  down,  you  know." 

She  looked  at  him  contemptuously,  and  then  laid  some  money  on  the 
table. 

"  What's  this  ?  Five  pound  ?  You  expect  me  to  tramp  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  five  pound  ?  " 

"  You  had  ten  times  that  last  time,  Aaron." 

"  Five  fiddle  strings  !  " 

"  And  to  save  that  I've  lived  on  threepence  a  day." 

"More  fool  you,  with  a  fortune  in  your  hands.     By  the  king 
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trumps,  Mag,   it's  lucky,  sometimes,   you  don't  keep  hatchets  handy. 
There's  such  a  thing  as  going  too  far." 

"  There  is.  You  know  our  bargain.  Why  you  married  me,  you 
know  best :  any  way,  you  know  I  wouldn't  marry  you  till  you  promised  to 
find  that  girl ;  and  you  can't  say  I  haven't  paid  you.  You  can't  say 
I've  kept  from  you  a  penny  that's  my  own.  Only,  the  girl's  money  you 
shan't  touch — no,  not  if  I  die  for  it." 

"  You've  told  me  that  a  good  many  times  by  now." 

"And  a  good  many  again.  An  idle  vagabond,  living  on  your  wife. 
I've  lived  with  them  that  know  what  to  think  of  such  things.  It's  lucky 
for  Luke,  he's  a  man,  and  can  hold  his  own,  else  you'd  be  down  on 
him  too." 

"  All  right,  Mag  ;  only  you  needn't  be  so  close  about  how  you  keep 
the  stuff,  that's  all.  I  suppose  you're  not  such  a  fool  as  to  keep  it  in  a 
box  at  home  ?  " 

"  Never  you  mind — it's  none  of  your's." 

"  In  a  bank  ?  Come,  Mag,  you  might  say  if  it's  in  a  bank.  Do  you 
think  I  should  be  guilty  of  forgery  ?  " 

"  That's  just  what  I  do  think.     There's  your  brandy." 

"  Ah — that's  the  stuff  to  get  your  coal-hole  out  of  my  bones.  I'll  take 
a  pipeful,  too.  There,  that's  more  like  comfort.  So  you're  still  as 
obstinate  as  ever — made  up  your  mind  to  give  up  a  fortune  for  the  sake 
of  Thank  you  kindly  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  you  knew  that  by  this  time." 

"  I  say,  Mag — do  you  know  that  I  know  enough  to  transport  you — I 
don't  mean  with  joy — but  to  Botany  Bay  ?  Yes,  you,  rolling  in  gold 
and  putting  off  your  own  Aaron  with  a  five-pound  screw." 

"  I'm  waiting  for  your  news." 

"  Do  you  see  this,  Mag  ?  "  he  asked,  pointing  to  his  thumb,  that  was 
as  delicate  and  pointed  as  a  girl's. 

"Well?" 

"  Well,  I've  got  you  under  it,  just  as  you  think  you've  got  me  under 
your's — that's  all." 

"You?" 

"  If  you  don't  understand  English,  I  mean  I'll  split,  that's  all." 

"  Ah,  you  mean  you'd  rake  up  how  I  took  care  of  the  Squire's  money 
better  than  he  did — the  spendthrift  ?  How  I  kept  it  out  of  the  hands  of 
sharpers  and  blacklegs  as  bad  as  you  ?  How  I  pinched  and  scraped  for 
him  so  that  when  he  died  my  darling  baby,  my  poor  young  lady's  child, 
might  have  something  to  come  to  when  she  came  to  her  own,  and  not  to 
the  nothing  her  drunken  father  had  to  leave  her  ?  " 

"  No — I  don't  mean  about  your  cribbing  what  you  had  to  pay  the  bills 
with.  I  knew  that  when  I  married  you — and  they  say  embezzling,  as  they 
call  it,  's  hard  to  prove  ;  leastway,  they  had  to  let  me  off  that  time  they 
tried  it  against  me.  How  was  I  to  know  you  were  such  a  fool  as  to  cheat 
for  nothing  ?  Fly-eyed  Jack  they  call  me — Fly-finger  Jack  I  am,  and 
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Fly-gold  Jack  I  mean  to  be — and  I  might  as  well  have  married  a 
sparrow  that  feathers  its  nest  for  the  cuckoo.  I  must  say  it's  hard.  But 
suppose  I'd  found  the  cuckoo  's  dead,  eh  ?  That  Maynard  girl,  I  mean. 
Suppose  that's  the  trail  ?  " 

Mrs.  Goldrick,  hitherto  so  self-collected  and  cold  in  manner,  despite 
her  fever  of  anxiety,  started  with  a  short,  quick  cry,  and  threw  her  arms 
forward. 

"  Dead  ?  "  she  exclaimed,  and  glared  at  him  as  if  he  had  been  a 
murderer  whose  words  had  struck  her  to  stone. 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!  That  fetched  you?  No,  she's  not  dead  that  I'm 
aware.  I  only  wanted  to  know  what  about  that  money  if  she  were." 

"  Ah,  you  want  a  temptation  to  play  me  false,"  she  said,  still  slightly 
trembling,  but  crushing  once  more  her  easily  kindled  fire.  "  If  Miss 
Maynard  were  dead,  I'd  keep  it  for  her  still.  I'd  live  long  enough  to 
send  it  somewhere  after  her." 

"  Good.  You've  heard  of  thumb-screws  ?  "Well,  I'm  uncommon 
hard  up — five  pound  won't  go  far — so  I'm  going  to  put  one  on,  that's  all." 

His  wife  turned  a  shade  paler.     "  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  what  you  robbed  the  Squire  of  don't  belong  to  Ze — hang  it, 
don't  belong  to  Miss,  dead  or  alive,  no  more  than  you.  Did  you  never 
hear  tell  of  an  old  Barengro — Stanley,  the  Gorgio  call  it — that  tramps  up 
the  Midlands  ?  " 

"  Never  in  all  my  life." 

"  You  see  I've  been  down  in  my  boots,  and  on  the  tramp  myself, 
choring  the  flats  as  luck  would  let  me.  So  one  day  who  should  I  meet 
but  this  Barengro.  He'd  found  a  hare,  and  I  had  a  nip  of  brandy,  so  we 
made  ourselves  happy  under  a  hay-stack.  So,  by  and  by,  talking  over 
our  lays,  and  such  things,  I  told  him  how  I  was  kept  going  up  and  down, 
like  Benguilango  himself,  after  a  stray  child  lost  after  Squire  Maynard 
died.  Now  this  Barengro  was  a  real  Rom — one  that  wouldn't  tell  lies  to 
his  own  Pal,  let  alone  to  me." 

«  Well ?  " 

"  '  Maybe,  I  could  tell  you  something  about  that,'  says  he,  *  if  it  did  you 
a  good  turn  and  me  no  harm.'  You  see  I'd  let  him  have  all  the  brandy, 
when  I  heard  he  had  something  to  tell." 

"  For  God's  sake — he  knew  about  the  child  ?  She  is  not  dead — she 
is  really  found  ?  God  bless  you,  Aaron  !  " 

"  Wait  a  bit,  Mag — you  put  me  out.  And  my  pipe's  out  too.  Well ; 
where  was  I  ?  Oh,  this  Barengro  minded  one  dark  night — when  he  and  his 
wife — got  hold  of  a  young  child — just  when  it  came  out — that  the  Squire's 
was  gone.  They  didn't  come  forward,  because  the  police  were  after  them 
for  other  jobs — poaching,  and  choring,  and  reading  Baji,  and  things — so 
they  made  off  before  the  thing  could  be  blown.  But  they  got  frightened, 
as  they  might  be,  and  the  woman  died  after  a  bit,  and  the  man  got  lagged 
for  something,  and  when  he  came  out  the  child  was  in  the  union,  so  the 
Barengro  thought  he'd  better  leave  it  alone." 
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11  In  the  union — the  workhouse  ?  She  is  there  still  ?  Where  is  she 
"—in  Heaven's  name  ?  " 

"  Now  for  a  turn  of  the  thumbscrew  !  'Tisn't  a  She — it's  a  He  !  Do 
you  know  what  I  mean  now  ?  Holloa,  Mag,  hold  up " 

"What  fool's  talk  is  this  ?  The  Squire's  brat  was  drowned  in  the 
fish-pond  before  I  came.  All  the  world  said  so.  He  fell  in,  or  was  thrown 
in — what  do  I  care  ?  Plenty  of  children  get  lost  by  servants  every  day. 
The  Barengro  was  drunk,  and  so  are  you." 

"  Well,  I'll  leave  you  to  think  over  it.  I  know  where  to  find  the 
Barengro  again,  and  he  knows  where  the  workhouse  is,  and  will  tell  me 
for  half-a- crown.  I've  got  it  all  pat.  So  now  perhaps — if  I  don't  split — 
you'll  manage  to  find  a  few  more  five  pounds.  You  can't  say  I'm  not  fair 
and  straightforward.  You  be  open  and  above  board,  and  I'll  keep  as  dark 
as  my  hat.  You  keep  close,  and  I  know  where  to  find  the  boy.  One— 
two — which  is  it  to  be,  before  I  say  three  ?  " 

"  What  will  buy  you — fifty  pounds  ?     You  are  lying,  all  the  same." 

"  Fifty  thimbles  without  the  pea  !  Say  two  thousand,  and  I'm 
dumb." 

"  Two  thousand !  Why  there's  not — and  if  there  was,  what's  the 
good  of  it  to  the  girl  if  I'm  to  give  it  all  to  you  ?  If  that's  your  price 
you  may  do  what  you  please — not  that  anybody  would  believe  your 
lies." 

"  Now  if  I  wasn't  the  best  tempered  fellow  alive  !  But  there — fifteen 
hundred." 

"  Five— and  let  me  have  done  with  you." 

"Not  enough  by  half.  Look  here,  Mag;  with  a  whole  thousand, 
I'd  make  my  fortune.  I'd  take  a  theatre,  a  real  one — Bath,  perhaps,  or 
Redchester — and  get  the  stars  there.  I've  my  eye  on  some  one  in  the 
musical  line  who'd  draw  without  costing  me  beyond  board  and  lodging. 
None  of  your  mountebank  shows  or  juggling,  but  a  real  troupe  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  from  the  theatre  royals,  under  the  management  of  the 
enterprising  and  judicious  Mr.  A.  Goldrick  and  the  patronage  of  the 
aristocracy.  I  see  it  all  in  the  posters.  I'd  be  as  dark  as  ink,  and  look 
up  the  girl  hard,  and  make  my  fortune  and  never  come  down  on  you  for 
another  screw.  With  four  figures  of  capital — red  and  blue  posters — 
Shakspere — foot-lights — Milton-— Buny an — boxes,  pit,  and  gallery,  I'll 
be  Fly-gold  Jack  and  Get-gold  Jack  too.  You  know  my  way.  Enterprise 
— and  to  think  that  all  I  want's  a  thousand  pounds  just  to  make  up  for 
the  trouble  of  holding  my  tongue  !  " 

"  I  don't  trust  you." 

"  Hir  mi  Devlis,  Mag,  ova  Pazorrhw." 

No  Goryio,  that  is  to  say  no  Gentile,  would  have  been  so  innocent  as 
to  accept  the  oath  of  Mr.  Aaron  Goldrick,  far  less  his  simple  word.  No 
Gorgio,  moreover  considers  the  condition  of  being  in  debt  to  one  of  hia 
own  race  as  putting  him  under  such  sacred  obligations  that  to  break  them 
is  to  incur  the  only  form  of  remorse  which  it  is  impossible  to  bear.  Nemesis, 
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among  civilised  communities,  is  too  much  engaged  to  trouble  herself  about 
defaulting  debtors.  A  simple  acknowledgment  of  liability,  which  can 
afford  no  cause  of  action,  is,  in  countries  where  consciences  are  ruled  by 
law,  apt  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere  puff  of  wind.  If  Aaron  Goldrick 
had  said  to  a  Grorgio,  even  though  he  confirmed  his  assertion  with  an 
oath,  "  I  will  be  your  debtor,"  the  probable  chances  are  that  he 
would  have  been  laughed  at  for  his  pains.  But  then  he  would 
never  have  used  that  sacred  word  Pazorrhus  to  a  Grorgio.  Mrs. 
Goldrick  knew  that  the  veriest  rogue  of  her  race,  when  he  used 
that  cabalistic  term  to  one  of  his  fellow  rogues,  meant  to  be  faithful  to 
his  word.  Coming  from  a  country  where  the  traditions  of  that  and  every 
other  race  are  maintained  in  their  integrity,  she  knew  that;  for  a  Rom 
to  cheat  a  Grorgio  is  a  cardinal  virtue  :  for  a  Horn  to  cheat  a  Horn  his 
solitary  mortal  sin.  Not  only  is  there,  according  to  the  paradoxical  pro- 
verb, honour  amongst  thieves,  but  it  is  the  essential  part  of  their  existence 
as  a  body  politic — were  it  not  for  that  same  many-sided  honour,  there 
would  be  none  but  solitary  thieves  any  more  than  there  could  be  any  but 
solitary  honest  men.  Therefore  Mrs.  Goldrick,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
to  far  more  confiding  minds  than  hers,  was,  when  her  husband  said,  "  I 
will  be  Pazorrhus,"  more  content  than  if  he  had  delivered  his  formal  act 
and  deed. 

That  most  finished  of  cunning  rogues,  his  most  Christian  Majesty 
Louis  XI.  of  France,  had,  it  will  be  remembered,  one  form  of  oath  which 
even  his  elastic  conscience  considered  binding.  The  "  Pazorrhus,"  of 
Aaron  Goldrick  was — or  at  least  ought  to  have  been — to  him,  what  "  By 
our  Lady  of  Embrun  "  was  to  the  king. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
THEY  THAT  HIDE  CAN  FIND. 

BUT  if  it  is  impossible  to  make  intelligible  the  mental  and  moral  peculi- 
arities of  those  who  have  at  all  events  varnished  themselves  with  sufficient 
civilisation  to  prey  upon  the  world  according  to  civilised  rules,  how  much 
harder  must  it  be  to  comprehend  the  workings  of  a  wholly  unvarnished 
soul? 

It  is  easy  enough  to  set  up  special  rules  whereby  to  judge  the  thoughts, 
words,  works,  and  ways  of  the  young  lady  who  picks  her  way,  without  re- 
ceiving any  visible  splashes,  among  the  puddles  and  crossings  of  our  well 
swept  world,  and  who  has  been  taught  by  experienced  professors  to  set  her 
light  foot  upon  its  eggs  without  breaking  them.  Will  she,  according  to  the 
eternal  rules  of  drawing-room  psychology,  be  justified  in  falling  in  love 
with  the  curate,  ensign,  or  other  nobody  instead  of  decently  waiting  for  the 
ever  possible  peer  ?  And,  if  so,  what  will  she  do  and  why  ?  What  com- 
plications will  she  be  led  into  and  how  will  she  get  out  again  ?  All  these, 
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questions  and  answers  belong  to  the  limited  drama  of  manners  and  cus- 
toms that  have  become  reduced  to  a  level  with  the  exact  sciences.  Of 
course  they  may  happen  to  involve  an  element  of  tragedy,  simply  because 
even  the  delicate  and  well  considered  touch  of  comedy  may  chance  to 
graze  the  skin  and  expose  a  nerve.  It  is  certain,  and  well  understood,  that 
without  our  knowing  it,  it  may  be  Prometheus  who  preaches  to  us  in  the 
morning,  and  Clytemnestra  with  whom  we  dine  afterwards.  But  Prome- 
theus the  curate  is  but  a  limited  Prometheus,  and  Clytemnestra  in  the 
dining-room  a  limited  Clytemnestra.  Dissect  them  as  we  will,  cir- 
cumstances are  an  essential  ingredient  of  their  souls.  To  get  at  the  real 
nature  of  souls,  we  must  divest  them  of  circumstance  :  and  to  do  that  we 
must  close  the  book  of  comedy  :  we  must  get  rid  of  accident :  we  must 
open  the  book  of  tragedies — or  farces — and  not  bo  afraid  of  setting  our- 
selves face  to  face  with  what,  in  fiction,  is  termed  "  Impossible,"  because, 
in  Fact,  it  is  termed  True. 

Clytemnestra  in  the  divorce  court,  Clytemnestra  under  the  gallows, 
Clytemnestra  drinking  tea,  is  not  the  true  Clytemnestra,  though  that  is  the 
guise  in  which  we  teach  ourselves,  from  accidental  experience,  to  regard 
her.  The  court  of  law,  the  gallows,  and  the  steam  cannot  but  effect  a 
real  as  well  as  an  apparent  change  in  character  as  well  as  in  circumstance. 
So  that  to  examine  the  soul  which  underlies  character — the  soul  that  stands 
alone,  and  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  apparent  man  or  woman  than  the  sun 
has  seemingly  to  do  with  the  apparent  starlight — we  must  search  in  the  clear, 
uninterrupted  light  of  direct  and  simple  tragedy  for  one,  over  which  no 
crust  has  been  formed :  which  has  been  watered  by  the  cloud,  instead  of 
the  watering-pot  and  warmed  by  the  sun  instead  of  the  stove.  A  thousand 
to  one  it  will  prove  to  be  a  weed  :  but  a  garden  is  after  all,  only  a  collection 
of  weeds  in  disguise — the  gardener  roots  up  the  flowers  that  nature  made, 
and  drives  the  botanist  into  the  fields. 

Truth  knows  nothing  about  probabilities.  Probability,  that  Procrustes 
of  art  and  science,  knows — or,  alas,  ought  to  know — nothing  of  a  young 
girl  grown  up  in  the  midst  of  boiling  water,  printers'  ink,  the  new  police, 
coal-gas,  competition  marks  a  la  Clnnoise,  automatic  machinery,  and  all 
the  glorious  results  of  more  than  fifty  centuries  of  progress  and,  at  the 
same  time,  in  moral  and  intellectual  ignorance,  wandering  about  parishes 
and  unions  in  evil  company,  passing  no  conscious  judgment  upon  anything, 
but,  in  a  certain  dog-like  or  cat-like  way,  agreeing  with  that  philosophy 
which  finds  in  the  existence  of  all  things  a  sufficient  raison  d'etre  for  their 
necessity,  knowing  nothing  of  content  yet  nothing  of  discontent,  thieving 
because  she  is  taught  to  thieve,  lying  because  taught  to  lie  —  or 
rather  because  her  natural  childish  tendencies  in  those  directions  had  been 
unpruned — thinking  of  the  past  and  future  only  as  the  birds  of  the  air 
think  of  them.  But  Truth  knew  a  great  deal  about  Zelda.  It  was  indeed 
only  a  fair  price  of  compensation,  seeing  how  little  Zelda  knew  about 
Truth  in  return.  I  will  say  nothing  about  the  probability  of  instinctive 
purity  being  found  in  such  comradeship.  On  that  point,  let  everybody 
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hold  his  own  opinion.  Only  ballad-writers,  who  took  human  nature  as 
they  found  it,  have  not  forgotten  to  record,  as  one  of  the  deepest  and 
purest  of  blushes,  that  of  the  beggar  Zenelophon  before  Cophetua. 

This  Whit-Monday,  so  particularly  disagreeable  for  Harold  Vaughan, 
had  not  been  one  of  Zelda's  bad  days.  She  had  fared  sumptuously  on 
cold  beef  at  the  Old  Point  Hotel,  and  it  was  not  common,  even  on  holi- 
days, to  light  on  such  a  trouvail  as  a  gold  watch  and  chain  to  save 
herself  from  a  beating,  if  not  to  earn  the  rarer  accident  of  praise.  So 
she  ran  off  to  obey  her  master's  whistle  without  fear,  and  looked  for- 
ward^ like  a  child,  to  the  excitement  of  a  scolding  for  truancy  that 
she  would  so  easily  turn  into  a  compliment  for  her  good-luck  and 
dexterity. 

Guided  by  her  true  and  practised  ear,  she  found  Aaron  Goldrick 
standing  by  a  hay-stack.  To  her  disappointment,  however,  as  well  as  to 
her  surprise,  he  seemed  in  no  scolding  mood. 

"  So  you're  here,  are  you  ?  "  he  only  asked  curtly.     i:  Then  you  stay 

here,  and  wait.     I've  got  to  go  to  the  town — and  if  I  don't  find  you . 

Here's  your  supper.     If  anybody  comes,  dodge  behind  the  rick.     If  they 
don't,  eat  your  supper  and  sit  still." 

She  said  nothing,  but  obeyed  literally  and  mechanically,  taking 
her  hunch  of  bread  from  Aaron's  grimy  hand,  and  sitting  down  on  some 
loose  straw. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  Reader,  to  speculate  as  to  how  those  crea- 
tures who,  having  no  acquaintance  with  books,  newspapers,  dress,  house- 
hold management,  business,  or  pleasure — who  have  no  memories,  no 
hopes,  no  visiting  lists — manage  to  keep  awake  when  left  alone  ?  That 
is  a  riddle  which  the  Sphynx  might  have  put  to  (Edipus  with  a  fair  chance 
of  being  unanswered.  (Edipus,  not  being  a  lady,  would  have  scorned  to 
give  the  true  answer — <£  Because  they  do." 

A  mind  need  not  be  pregnant  with  ideas  for  the  eyes  to  take  in  the 
green  of  the  fields,  the  splendour  of  the  sunset,  and  to  return  the 
wondering  gaze  of  the  stars  who  have  strayed  into  the  sky  before  their 
time.  Or  for  the  ears  to  separate  the  song  of  the  brook  from  the  silence 
of  the  meadow,  to  follow  the  buzz  of  the  cock- chafer,  and  to  dwell  upon 
the  discord,  more  musical  than  music,  of  the  cawing  rooks  as  they  sail 
home  to  their  castles  in  the  air.  Or  for  more  subtle  senses  to  drink  in, 
without  the  aid  of  thought,  the  perfume  of  the  hay  and  the  dew,  and  to  enjoy 
the  flavour  of  stale-bread  with  hunger  for  honey.  Or  to  feel  the  delights 
of  a  good  conscience,  even  though  it  takes  the  form  of  self- approval  for 
petty  larceny. 

Conscience  is  not  very  apt  to  be  troublesome  when  not  burdened  with 
fear.  Had  Zelda  been  compelled  to  make  an  allegorical  design  for  con- 
science, it  would  have  taken  the  form  of  a  policeman  in  uniform.  The 
dog,  who  used  to  steal  legs  of  mutton  for  his  rogue  of  a  master  would 
have  carried  a  good  conscience  with  him  to  his  final  pond  had  not  the 
butcher  deprived  him  of  his  tail.  Zelda  could  feel  remorse :  she  would 
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have  felt  remorse  for  wasted  opportunities  hud  she  left  Dr.  Vaughan's 
watch  alone.  But,  as  things  were,  she  was  void  of  reproach — except, 
perhaps,  to  the  extent  of  a  passing  regret  that  she  had  scratched  the 
militiaman  too  feebly.  All  the  bright  dark  blood  in  her  sickened  at  the 
recollection  of  a  touch  which  now,  as  she  recalled  it,  seemed  to  pollute 
the  sweet  evening  air,  the  caress  of  Nature  that  wrapped  her  round.  She 
— a  liomani  Chil,  to  be  insulted  by  a  Goryio  boor ! 

But,  among  the  pictures  of  that  day,  floating  before  her  and  leaving  no 
conscious  trace  behind,  there  came  one  that  took  the  semblance  of  an 
idea,  tangible  and  firm  in  its  outline.  It  caused  her  to  draw  the  watch 
and  chain  from  her  bosom,  and  to  regard  it  gravely  while  she  hummed 
abstractedly  the  fragment  of  a  tune. 

That  idea  was  that  there  might  be  Goryios  and  Goryios. 

The  young  gentleman  who  had  taken  her  part  in  the  public-house 
quarrel  was  not  of  any  type  that  she  had  hitherto  met  with  in  her 
volume  of  the  world.  He  had  been  quick  and  stern  ;  that  was  nothing 
remarkable  :  he  had  been  kind,  and  that  was  nothing  so  very  remarkable, 
more  especially  as  the  kindness  had  been  of  the  rough  order.  But  he 
had  been  something  for  which  Zelda  had  no  name  in  her  vocabulary,  so 
new  and  unintelligible  was  it.  It  is  called  "  courteous  "  in  ours — the 
something  that  every  woman  demands  instinctively  from  every  man, 
whether  she  has  a  name  for  it  or  no.  There  were  grateful  Romans, 
though  there  is  no  Latin  word  to  express  gratitude  :  and  so  Zelda  felt  that 
she  had  found  something  besides  a  watch  and  chain.  I  do  not  think  that 
Zelda  had  ever  had  a  respectful  word,  much  less  a  respectful  accent, 
addressed  to  her  in  all  her  years  of  days  :  and  though  Harold  Vaughan 
had  simply  treated  her  with  common  respect,  because  she  was  a  woman 
and  not  because  she  was  Zelda,  the  effect  was  the  same.  Of  course  she 
had  robbed  him  in  return  :  that  was  a  matter  of  business,  wherein  pro- 
verbially fine  words  are  trash  not  worth  the  smallest  change.  But,  as 
she  pondered,  and  as  the  sun  went  down  to  her  tune,  and  as  she  began 
to  feel  drowsy,  she  was  almost  conscious  of  a  wish  that  this  handsome 
watch  had  belonged  to  any  other  Goryio.  A  beating — now  that  she 
expected  none — did  not  seem  so  very  hard  to  bear :  and  there  was  a  little 
spring  in  the  bottom  of  her  heart  that,  she  felt,  would  have  made  amends 
for  the  emptiness  of  her  hands.  The  watch  was  clearly  valuable :  she 
could,  from  experience  in  such  matters,  easily  decipher  the  hall-mark 
that  proved  it  to  be  gold.  She  put  it,  as  a  child  would  have  done,  to  her 
ear,  and  listened  as  it  ticked  and  rattled  against  her  largo  ear-ring  in 
time  to  the  tune  she  hummed.  In  the  watch  she  seemed  to  hear  as  much 
as  children  of  large  and  small  growth  find  in  the  murmur  of  a  sea- 
shell — only  it  struck  less  upon  her  fancy  than  upon  a  yet  more  inward  ear. 

Harold  Vaughan  had  been  touched  by  her  voice,  heard  out  of  the 
reek  of  a  tavern  parlour,  mainly  because  it  had  called  up  in  his  imagi- 
nation vague  and  indistinct  dreams  of  impossible  former  times.  But 
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his  own  voice,  first  heard  in  as  uncongenial  atmosphere  as  hers  had  been, 
but  afterwards,  more  fitly,  in  the  country  lane,  had  given  her  something 
not  to  imagine  but  feel :  not  a  new  past,  but  a  new  present.  Yes — she 
wished  she  had  not  taken  the  watch.  And  yet  she  was  glad  to  have  it, 
and  for  other  reasons  than  because  it  was  gold. 

This  was  all  however  very  inconsistent,  very  intangible.  Had  she 
been  asked  what  she  was  thinking,  she  would  have  answered  "  Nothing," 
and  the  answer  would  have  been  strictly  true. 

So  true,  indeed,  that  when  Aaron  Goldrick,  after  some  hours,  returned 
to  the  hay- stack  he  had  to  shake  her  roughly.  He  was  generally  rough 
when  he  had  been  drinking,  and  Zelda  was  used  to  that — it  was  the  dream 
she  was  unused  to,  not  the  waking. 

"  Get  up,  Zelda,"  he  said  rather  thickly.  "  We  must  go  on  to-night. 
Anything  been  up  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  she  answered,  as  if  he  had  really  asked  what  her  thoughts 
were.  She  thrust  the  watch  she  had  intended  to  dazzle  his  eyes  with 
back  into  her  bosom. 

"  Then  rub  your  eyes  and  find  your  feet." 

"  Have  we  got  to  go  far  ?  " 

"  What's  that  to  you  ?     Get  up,  can't  you  ?  " 

"  I'm  tired." 

"  Oh,  stow  that.  So  am  I — but  business  is  business.  Here's  the 
bundle,"  and  he  fastened  an  old  knapsack  over  her  shoulders  as  if  she 
had  been  a  pack-horse,  and  then  relighted  his  pipe.  "  I'll  carry  the  flask 
and  the  cards."  She  heaved  a  sleepy  sigh,  gathered  up  her  short  petti- 
coats, and  pulled  her  scarlet  shawl  over  her  black  hair.  "Are  you 
ready  ?  "  he  asked  impatiently.  "  Step  out  then — and  mind  you  don't 
lag  behind." 

She  asked  no  more  questions,  but  stepped  out  as  she  was  bidden,  and 
as  well  as  the  weight  on  her  shoulders  would  allow,  upon  that  endless 
tramp  of  hers,  while  her  companion  walked  on  leisurely  a  little  in  front, 
smoking  in  silence.  The  watch  seemed  to  lie  on  her  heart  more  heavily 
than  the  load  on  her  shoulders,  but  that  could  not  be  helped  now.  The 
Gorgio  gentleman  had  just  stepped  across  her  path  ;  and  on  she  must  go, 
though  it  might  be  less  lightly.  Her  world,  uncomplicated  as  it  was,  had 
got  a  puzzling  hitch  in  it,  and  she  would  willingly  have  given  both  watch 
and  chain  for  leave  to  lie  down  by  the  way-side  and  sleep  it  into  joint  again. 

On  they  went,  in  this  order  of  march,  for  a  mile  or  two ;  and  then 
Aaron  thrust  both  his  hands  into  his  pockets  and  began  to  whistle  his 
favourite  fioriture.  At  last  the  hands  of  Harold's  watch  arrived  at  twelve, 
and  there  they  stopped.  Whit-Monday  had  come  to  an  end. 

At  the  same  hour,  Mr.  Brandt  was  sitting  in  his  study  poring  over 
accounts.  Mrs.  Goldrick  was  paddling  in  the  cellar  after  her  key.  Harold 
Vaughan  was  tramping  up  and  down  his  room  smoking  a  cigar.  Claudia 
was  gone  to  bed  with  a  heart-ache.  Zelda  was  trudging  along  the  high 
road  under  a  knapsack,  and  Aaron  was  whistling . 
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BOOK    II. 
SYLVIA'S    BRACELET. 

CHAPTER  I. 
"  SlNBAD  THE   SAILOR." 

IF  the  reader  pleases,  he  shall  be  introduced  to  good  society — it  will  be 
at  least  a  relief  from  the  very  unconventional  society  which  has  much  to 
do  with  the  movement  of  our  planet,  but  which  is  out  of  place,  and  there- 
fore commonly  ignored  in  our  visible  comedy.  It  is  mostly  as  hidden 
from  sight  as  the  law  of  gravitation  was  from  Galileo's  inquisitors :  or, 
for  that  matter,  from  Galileo.  Eppur  si  muove.  It  is  there  for  all  that : 
it  wanders  about  under  the  stars  that  are  so  far  away,  and  the  gas-lamps 
that  are  so  terribly  near ;  it  is  the  world  within  the  world ;  it  is  to  our 
manufactured  life  what  China  is  to  Europe :  all  things  are  reversed  and 
turned  upside  down;  it  is  the  other  side  of  the  shield.  It  does  not 
include  the  poor,  who  are  visited  by  the  parish  curate,  by  the  gaol  chap- 
lain, or  even  by  the  special  correspondent  of  a  newspaper.  They  belong 
to  our  recognised  daily  comedy  :  we  know  all  about  them.  It  includes 
rich  as  well  as  poor — the  great  mass  of  all  those  who  cannot  manage  to 
look  at  things  through  the  spectacles  of  the  majority :  who  are  colour 
blind  in  the  matter  of  black  and  white,  and  cannot  see  why  two  and  two 
should  not  make  five.  There  are  whole  races  who  find  themselves  in  this 
condition  ;  all  Eastern  races  appear  so  to  us,  and  we,  in  turn,  appear  so 
to  them.  Most  artists  belong  to  it,  especially  those  afflicted  with  genius. 
So  do  a  great  many  beggars,  and  not  a  few  thieves.  Reformers  and 
philanthropists  who  deny  themselves  as  well  as  give  to  others,  are  cer- 
tainly to  be  numbered  among  those  who  cannot  see  that  the  rules  of 
comedy  compel  everybody  to  display  the  same  features,  -like  the  portraits 
in  a  photographic  album,  or  to  act  according  to  what  we,  in  our  timid 
criticism,  are  accustomed  to  call  the  "  laws  of  human  nature  " — as  though 
Adam  and  Eve  had  been  furnished  with  a  handbook  of  etiquette  when 
they  went  out  into  the  world.  It  is  a  rule  of  moral  etiquette  that  people 
act  from  intelligible  motives — perhaps  they  do,  once  in  a  thousand  times. 
Shylock  did  not,  however,  nor  did  Hamlet,  nor  did  lago.  It  is  another  rule 
that  anachronisms  are  absurdities ;  and  yet  how  many  people  move  among 
us  whose  souls  belong  to  generations  that  either  have  been,  or  that  are  to 
be  ?  "We  still  have  among  us  savages,  dreamers,  Jews,  gipsies,  scholars, 
misers,  alms-givers,  Greeks  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  Romans  of  the  age  of 
Nero,  as  though  social  and  physical  science,  and  their  application  to  the 
problems  of  personal  political  economy  had  not  been  long  ago  proved  to 
be  the  means  and  end  of  life  here  below — and  who  shall  say  what  any  of 
these  outlawed  spirits  may  or  may  not  do  ?  They  have  transgressed 
etiquette  by  being  here  at  all. 
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But  tliis  has  nothing  to  do  with  Lord  Lisburn,  who  was  one  of  the 
dramatis  persona  in  the  very  genteelest  comedy.  He  read  stranger  things 
in  the  newspapers,  and  yet  the  idea  of  a  reputed  witch  who,  like  a  dragon, 
spent  her  life  in  guarding  a  treasure  for  the  sake  of  a  child  neither  kith 
nor  kin  to  her,  would  have  seemed  strange.  It  would  not  have  seemed 
strange  to  him  had  she  been  faithless  to  the  memory  of  a  dead  mistress, 
or  rather  friend,  whom  she  had  loved  as  the  strong  can  love  those  who 
have  been  dependent  upon  them  for  protection  and  kindness.  It  would 
not  have  seemed  strange  to  him  if  she  had  cheated  and  robbed  her  master 
for  her  own  sake,  and  not  for  that  of  another.  It  would  not  have  seemed 
strange  to  him  had  she,  a  woman  and  a  foreigner,  invested  the  produce  of 
her  thefts  on  mortgage  or  in  shares  instead  of  keeping  it  hidden  in  a  damp 
cellar.  And  so  of  Zelda,  if  he  had  known  as  much  about  her  as  Aaron 
Goldrick  knew,  he  would  have  thought  her  story  strange ;  but  what  was 
really  strange,  her  repentance  for  having  allowed  her  hands  to  pick  and 
steal  in  spite  of  her  never  having  heard  of  the  catechism,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  thought  a  very  natural  act  of  conscience,  and  not  strange  at  all. 

Lord  Lisburn  had  long  recovered  from  his  gun-shot  wound.  He 
ought  to  have  been  killed,  by  rule.  But  he  was  not,  and  so,  no  doubt  in 
gratitude  to  sheer  luck,  he,  at  an  early  age,  made  up  his  mind  that  living 
by  rule  was  a  mistake  altogether.  In  carrying  out  this  theory,  however, 
he  did  not  manage  to  succeed.  He  kicked  over  the  traces,  but  it  was 
only  en  amateur :  he  never  got  his  .head  out  of  the  collar  of  his  earldom. 
The  variations  of  his  bourse  never  amounted  to  eccentricity  in  his  orbit. 

He  was  a  peer  of  the  realm,  with  a  more  than  necessary  estate,  at 
twenty-one  years  old,  without  even  so  much  as  a  lady  mother  to  control 
him,  and,  strange  to  say,  few  overmastering  family  connections.  No  one 
in  all  this  world  was  fairer  game  for  the  attacks  of  sharks,  hawks,  and 
other  animals  of  prey,  who  depredate  according  to  form.  However,  he 
had  given  them  all  the  slip,  not  of  set  purpose,  but  because  he  had  taken 
it  into  his  head  to  spend  the  first  few  years  of  his  independence  in 
making  a  yacht  voyage  round  the  world.  He  was  an  amateur  Drake,  and 
liked  to  think  that  he  would  have  been  one  in  reality,  if  there  were  any- 
thing left  to  discover,  except  in  quarters  where  it  is  either  too  hot  or  too 
cold.  Nevertheless,  his  dream  of  ambition  was  to  take  everybody  by 
surprise  one  of  these  days  by  nailing  the  Union  Jack  to  the  top  of  some 
hitherto  unknown  something,  though  less  for  the  sake  of  science  or  patriot- 
ism than  adventure.  As  things  were,  he  had  already  discovered  such 
remote  parts  as  Cape-town,  Sydney,  Malta,  Canton,  and  New  York — 
representing  respectively  the  five  quarters  of  the  globe — and  had  written 
a  volume  containing  the  results,  that  had  been  kindly  reviewed.  Cowes 
and  all  its  ways  he  professed  to  hold  in  scorn,  and  considered  himself 
married  to  the  Esmeralda. 

He  had  many  calls  to  make  on  his  return  from  his  last  voyage.  Among 
them  was  one  to  a  certain  Lady  Penrose,  who  lived  in  Eaton  Square,  the 
wife  of  a  baronet,  banker,  and  Member  of  Parliament.  Not  finding  her 
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at  home — considerably  to  bis  relief,  for  sbe  was  a  bore,  wbose  notions  of 
navigation  were  confined  to  tbe  troubles  and  perils  of  tbe  Straits  of  Dover, 
— he,  in  his  character  of  author  of  Sinbad  at  Sea,  went  to  call  on  his 
publisher — a  journey  that  brought  him  into  a  very  different  quarter  of  the 
town.  Having  finished  his  gossip  there,  he  had,  on  coming  out,  to  pass 
behind  two  men,  one  of  whom  was  talking  confidentially  to  a  clerk  in  the 
outer  office.  It  was  a  fine  day,  so  he  chose  to  walk  on  his  way  westward, 
but  had  not  gone  many  steps  when  ho  was  accosted  by  one  of  the  two 
men  with  a  polite,  but  rather  exaggerated  bow.  He  was  dressed  negli- 
gently, not  to  say  shabbily,  and  he  had  a  dissipated  look  about  the  eyes ; 
but  there  was  a  frankness  and  ease  about  his  address,  neither  affectedly 
bluff,  nor  elaborately  deferential,  that  made  it  impossible  to  treat  him 
otherwise  than  as  a  gentleman. 

"  Lord  Lisburn  ?  "  he  asked,  in  the  most  English  of  Irish.  "  I  thought 
so — I  am  awfully  glad  !  So  your  book's  out  ?  Splendid  I  hear,  every- 
body says  it  is,  and  beautifully  written.  A  splendid  title  too — Sinbad  : 
it's  like  the  Arabian  Nights — what  a  wonderful  book  that  is.  It's  mar- 
vellous how  good  some  people  are  at  titles.  Sinbad — it  calls  up  every- 
thing: it's  like  Bagdad,  or  that  other  place,  Bassora,  or  that  other  place — 
your  lordship  knows  what  I  mean.  You  ought  to  get  it  put  about 
everywhere.  We  must  get  a  little  notice  in  everywhere,  my  lord.  Is  it 
all  finished  ?  or  is  it  all  to  come  ?  If  you  could  only  bring  out  a  volume 
a  month,  and  have  your  name  in  all  the  papers,  twelve  times  a  year — that 
would  be  splendid.  That's  Fame  !  I'd  take  care  you  should  get  good 
notices.  I  know  everybody,  and  everybody  gives  way  t«  me.  It's  curious,, 
but  thereVonly  one  thing  I  care  about,  and  that's  having  my  way.  And 
I  always  get  it  too.  It's  no  good  being  rich — what's  the  good  of  money  ? 
I'm  jus,t  like  the  man — you  know  who  I  mean — who  didn't  have  money 
himself,  but  had  his  way  with  those  that  had  it.  That's  Life  !  Ah  !  there's 
a  man  you  ought  to  know.  Halloa,  old  fellow  1  You'll  be  at  the  theatre 
to-night,  won't  you  ?  Let  me  introduce  you  to  my  friend,  Lord  Lisburn, 
the  author  of  Sinbad.  Of  course  you've  read  Sinbad — splendid  !  If  you 
haven't,  I  dare  say  Lord  Lisburn  will  let  you  have  a  copy.  You'll  let  Mr. 
Brandon  have  a  copy  ?  It'll  do  no  end  of  good." 

Mr.  Brandon  looked  a  little  uncomfortable.  "  I  am  glad  to  make  your 
Lordship's  acquaintance.  I  have  no  doubt  the  book  will  be  sent  to  us, 
but  I  am  afraid  our  friend  Carol  overrates  my  influence.  I  don't  even 
think  it  will  come  into  my  hands.  Yes — I  shall  be  at  the  theatre — so 
good-bye  till  then." 

"  Wait  a  bit,  I  must  introduce  you  to  another  of  my  friends — this  is 
the  lessee.  It'll  be  really  splendid.  I  don't  kno.v  music,  but  I  know 
what's  good — that's  my  line.  I'm  never  wrong :  I  don't  care  what  any- 
body says — I'm  never  wrong.  Did  you  ever  know  me  wrong  ?  Did  you 
ever  know  me  call  a  thing  a  success  that  didn't  succeed  ?  And  this'll  be 
a  success,  you'll  see,  whatever  people  may  say — I  don't  care." 

"  And  if,"  said  the  lessee,  speaking  for  the  first  time,  "  if  I  may  say 
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it,  it  will  be  a  success  worthy  to  be  remembered  among  the  brightest 
memories  of  foreign  song.  If,"  and  he  bowed  as  if  he  were  addressing 
an  audience,  "  if  I  have  the  honour  of  addressing  a  representative  of  the 
press  of  this — enlightened  country— my  good  friend,  Mr.  Carol,  will  " — 
he  paused  as  if  making  an  effort  of  memory — "  will  bear  me  out  in  pro- 
fessing that  I  have  spared  no  pains  and  no  expense  to  deserve  merited 
recognition  at  the  hands  of  an  enlightened  and  aristocratic  audience. 

And  if  Mr.  Brandon,  you  are  ever  passing  Golden  Square " 

"  There,"  said  Mr.  Carol,  triumphantly,  as  they  went  on  their  way, 
"  I've  done  the  trick  for  you  both  this  time.  That's  like  me — I  always 
come  to  the  point.  I  say  to  people  you  must,  and  the  thing's  done.  I 
know  everybody  and  everybody  knows  me.  I  say,  though,  Lord  Lisburn 
likes  music,  of  course.  He  must  come  and  hear  the  little  girl,  mustn't 
he  ?  We  must  get  him  to  come  behind  the  scenes.  There'll  be  some 
fun  there ;  we  won't  have  any  bad  fellows.  Lord  Lisburn,  you  and  I 
will  have  it  all  to  ourselves.  That's  Pleasure  !  Did  you  ever  go  behind 
the  scenes  ?  " 

"  Never,"  said  Lord  Lisburn,  feeling  rather  like  a  fly  in  amber,  but 
amused  with  his  adventure.  Mr.  Carol,  whoever  he  might  be,  had  put 
himself  so  much  on  the  footing  of  an  old  friend  that  it  would  have  re- 
quired something  more  than  self-assertion  to  set  him  down.  Besides,  he 
was  a  little  flattered,  and  not  unwilling  to  think  that  Sinbad  had  really 
tasted  the  first  fruits  of  fame.  It  was  impossible  to  feel  angry  with  Mr. 
Carol,  whose  impudence  was  too  original  to  be  offensive  :  and  even  the 
squinting,  hawk-nosed,  and  flashily-dressed  lessee  was  not  an  unattractive 
study,  though  for  the  solitary  reason  that  it  was  wholly  new.  Lord  Lis- 
burn was  but  a  young  man,  and  he  also  liked  seeing  life  in  the  sense  in 
which  that  term  is  generally  used.  Besides,  he  had  knocked  about  many 
countries  quite  sufficiently  to  have  made  temporary  acquaintance  of  a 
more  doubtful  kind,  and  in  a  far  readier  and  rougher  manner.  A  sailor 
at  five-and-twenty,  whose  caste  is  too  high  to  lose,  must  be  a  very  strange 
kind  of  prig  if  he  does  not  take  his  adventures  kindly  and  just  as  they 
come. 

So,  with  some  expectation  of  real  amusement,  he  let  the  lessee  hand 
him  a  green  ticket  with  an  air  of  much  importance  and  many  bows. 

"  This  will  admit  your  Lordship,"  he  said,  "  to  the  best  unoccupied 
seats  at  any  time  your  Lordship  chooses.  The  house  will  be  full :  but 
your  Lordship " 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right,"  broke  in  Mr.  Carol,  "  shan't  I  be  there  ?  I 
can  do  everything  ;  nobody  ever  interferes  with  me.  By  Jove — I  should 
like  to  see  them.  That's  Power.  I  once  wanted  the  Prime  Minister  to 
do  something  for  a  friend  of  mine.  I  didn't  know  him  then,  but  I  went 
to  his  house,  straight ;  I  said,  *  look  here,  old  fellow,  you  see  you  must  do 
it : '  he  did  see  it,  and  the  thing  was  done." 

"  The  Prime  Minister  ?  "  asked  Lord  Lisburn,  beginning  to  see  the 
sort  of  man  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  but  still  opening  his  eyes. 
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"Why  not?"  answered  Mr.  Carol,  coolly.  "One  man's  just  like 
another,  and  I  always  have  my  way.  I  kicked  a  manager  once  out  of  his 
own  green-room  " — here  he  gave  a  suggestive  glance  at  the  lessee — "  and 
stopped  the  run  of  his  piece  just  because  he  wouldn't  let  mo  have  my 
way.  That's  Power,  again.  When  I  was  at  college,  I  made  them  change 
all  their  rules  that  didn't  suit  me — that  is,  they  would  have  changed  them 
if  I  hadn't  got  my  way  in  taking  my  name  off  their  rotten  old  boards.  If 
I  go  to  a  chop-house,  I  should  like  to  find  the  waiter  who  wouldn't  bring 
me  the  first  steak,  no  matter  how  many  orders  he's  had  before.  I've  stopped 
an  express  train  to  get  a  glass  of  beer.  I'm  the  poorest  man  in  Europe — 
I  don't  care — but  I've  got  Power.  So  take  my  word  for  it,  your  book's 
made.  You  look  out  for  the  notices,  and  if  you  don't  find  some  good 
ones,  then  I'm  wrong.  Farewell,  my  lord,"  he  added,  with  a  majestic 
and  almost  patronising  wave  of  his  hand,  "  I  shall  find  you  out  in  the 
theatre." 

Lord  Lisburn  was  left  wondering  whether  he  really  ought  to  have 
recognised  Mr.  Carol,  or  whether  their  acquaintance  was  part  of  Mr. 
Carol's  power  of  imagination.  But  he  half  thought  that  he  might  pos- 
sibly look  in  at  the  theatre,  supposing  he  had  nothing  else  to  do. 

But  meanwhile  it  was  still  early  and  he  had  some  hours  on  his  hands 
before  he  cared  to  dine :  and  so,  to  make  the  most  of  the  fine  afternoon, 
instead  of  turning  into  his  club  at  once,  strolled  into  St.  James's  Park. 
Of  course,  people  may  walk  for  a  whole  day  in  London  without  meeting  a 
single  acquaintance  :  but  it  very  seldom  happens  that  to  meet  one  does 
not  mean  to  meet  two. 

Suddenly  Lord  Lisburn,  whose  eyes  were  anything  but  introspective, 
saw  a  face  approaching  him  that  he  felt  sure  he  knew.  In  a  moment  his 
face  brightened  into  recognition,  and  he  exclaimed,  as  he  held  out  his 
hand, — 

"Dr.  Vaughan?" 

"  Surely — Lord  Lisburn  ?  " 

"  Do  you  remember  that  day  you  found  me  under  the  hedge  ?  I 
do,  I  can  assure  you.  But,  by  Jove  !  fancy  my  meeting  a  Barnfield 
man  the  first  day  of  my  being  in  town.  I'm  awfully  glad  to  see  you, 
anyhow." 

"  And  I  am  very  glad  to  see  your  lordship  again,  and  looking  so  well. 
You  have  come  up  from  Barnfield  ?  Good  God,  what  an  age  ago  Barn- 
field  seems." 

"  From  Barnfield  ?  Yes,  four  years  ago.  I've  come  from  New  York 
now,  and  before  that  from  round  the  world.  By  the  way,"  he  went  on, 
in  the  first  pride  of  authorship,  "  I  must  send  you  the  history  of  my 
voyages — tiinbad  at  Sea.  Perhaps  it  may  amuse  you.  And  how  has  the 
world  been  using  you  ?  Well,  I  hope — though  you  did  save  the  life  of 
such  a  scapegrace  as  I  am  ?  " 

Lord  Lisburn  was  not  a  scapegrace,  but  it  pleased  him  to  think  himself 
one. 
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"  Oh,  well  enough,  iny  lord."  (If  Harold  Vaughan  seems  to  "  My 
lord"  too  much,  remember  that  he  was  a  Barnfield  man,  and  early  habits 
will  cling.) 

"  You  are  practising  in  town  ?  I'm  glad  to  hear  it — you  will  be  at 
hand  if  I  want  you  again.  Not  that  I  mean  to.  I've  shot  big  game 
since  then,  and  by  Jove,  I've  given  up  carrying  my  gun  at  full  cock 
any  more." 

"  I  have  been  in  the  country  since  your  lordship's  father  died." 

"  What— at  Barnfield  ?  " 

"  No,  at  St.  Bavons." 

"  Ah,  then  perhaps  you  know  Sir  William  Penrose,  the  member  ?  I 
was  calling  there  to-day." 

"  Only  by  name.  In  fact,  I  have  left  St.  Bavons.  I  mean  to  try  my 
fortune  here." 

"  Quite  right,  too.  I  must  get  you  all  the  patients  I  can ;  only  con- 
found it,  all  my  friends — and  I  haven't  many  in  town,  I've  been  so  long 
away — have  such  a  habit  of  keeping  well.  Never  mind,  I'll  send  them  all 
my  book,  and  you  shall  cure  them.  I  should  say  you  ought  to  have  an 
introduction  to  Sir  William.  He  has  womankind,  and  women  are  always 
at  sea  without  a  doctor — as  much  as  Sinbad.  By  the  way,  come  and  feed 
with  me  at  the  club  to-day.  We'll  compare  notes,  and  have  a  chat  about 
old  Barnfield  and  old  times." 

Harold  Vaughan  was  human,  and  perhaps  the  wish  did  just  float  through 
his  mind  that  the  evil  ears  belonging  to  the  chattering  tongues  of  St. 
Bavons  could  have  heard  him  invited  to  dine  tete-a-tete  with  an  earl.  But 
to  do  the  parvenu  justice,  the  wish  did  not  become  a  thought,  and  he  had 
more  potent  and  impossible  wishes  in  him  to  care  much  for  the  memory  of 
public  slander. 

"  I'm  afraid,  your  lordship " 

"  You  have  no  other  engagement  ?  Then  come.  The  sea-hunger's 
still  on  me,  and  I  really  do  want  to  talk  to  you.  You're  a  scientific  man 
you  know,  and  I  want  the  advice  of  a  scientific  man.  I've  been  thinking 
of  doing  something  big — you'll  open  your  eyes  no  doubt  when  I  tell  you, 
but  the  success  of  Sinbad  has  encouraged  me.  You're  just  the  very  man  to 
talk  to,  so  you  see  I'm  not  unselfish  in  asking  you  to  come  with  me.  It's 
really  important." 

"  If  I  can  be  of  use  to  your  lordship,  of  course  I  will  come." 

"  I  must  feed  before  I  talk,  though— and  you  look  as  though  you  want 
a  glass  of  wine :  you  look  as  if  you'd  been  working  too  hard.  Ah ! 
there's  nothing  like  the  sea  for  keeping  one  clear  from  cobwebs — there's 
no  dust  there.  I've  not  been  a  day  in  town,  and  I'm  longing  for  the 
Esmeralda  again  as  if  we  were  still  in  our  honey-moon — the  dear  girl ! 
So  come  along — we'll  talk  about  Barnfield  at  dinner,  and  then  about  my 
idea." 

Harold  Vaughan  was  really  looking  pale  and  worn.  Not  only  for 
reasons  more  apparent  to  the  reader  than  to  Lord  Lisburn,  but  for  others 
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that  he  alone  knew.  His  little  capital  had  not  been  increased  at  St.  Bavons, 
beyond  a  cheque  from  Mr.  Brandt,  which  ho  had  at  once  returned  by  post 
unopened.  So,  as  his  siege  to  London  practice,  into  which  he  was  now 
trying  to  coin  his  spare  energies,  required  good  clothes  and  respectable 
lodgings,  he  was  compelled  to  pinch  and  save  in  ways  bad  for  the  health 
of  the  tissue.  One  of  his  reasons  for  hesitating  about  accepting  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Earl  was  a  sort  of  shame  for  the  body's  craving,  which  made 
it  disgracefully  welcome.  It  was  not  that  he  was  as  yet  starving  himself 
beyond  the  limits  of  prudent  economy.  He  still  had  his  daily  supply  of 
bread  from  the  skies ;  but  even  manna,  if  eaten  in  bitterness  and  rebellion, 
does  not  exclude  hunger  for  flesh-pots  served  by  friendly  hands.  Hunger, 
as  an  emotion,  is  too  much  despised — it  is  far  more  closely  connected  with 
sentiment  than  is  conventionally  supposed.  The  needs  of  the  body,  where 
they  exist,  terribly,  if  humiliatingly,  counterbalance  the  needs  of  the 
soul. 

The  unaccustomed  luxury  of  a  glass  of  good  wine  had  its  due  effect 
upon  the  nerves  of  the  doctor,  whose  nature  had  been  humanized  and 
vivified  under  one  influence  only  to  be  rendered  keenly  susceptible  of 
every  influence.  A  dinner,  which  is  merely  a  common  accident  of  every 
day  life  to  one  man,  may  be  an  event  to  another  ;  though  not  a  gourmet, 
entrees  may  be  to  him  experiences,  arid  a  roast  a  revelation.  They  may 
place  him  in  a  different  frame  of  mind,  and  by  altering  his  bodily  condition 
make  him  see  things  with  other  eyes.  Hitherto  Harold  Vaughan  had 
felt  himself  a  martyr  to  personal  injustice  ;  but  as  he  sat  in  a  magnificent 
room,  splendid  with  light,  and  filled  with  an  atmosphere  which  makes 
such  an  utter  outsider  as  he  feel  like  a  trespasser,  he  could  not  but  re- 
cognise that  there  were  barriers,  not  imaginary,  but  real,  between  himself 
and  Claudia,  that  had  made  his  desires  trespassers  when  he  had  tried  to 
overleap  them.  Intellect  doubtless  has  its  rights,  and  even  its  privileges, 
but  its  greatest  right  lies  in  breaking  down  social  barriers,  if  it  has  the 
power.  It  has  neither  right  nor  privilege  simply  to  ignore  them — such  a 
proceeding  belongs  not  to  intellect  but  to  stupidity.  The  club-room  felt 
like  a  great,  blazing  gulf,  fixed  between  himself  and  Claudia  Brandt ;  the 
Chambertin  like  a  wholesome  but  bitter  potion,  that  put  earth  into  his 
blood,  and  made  him  see  that  his  separation  from  her  was  the  result  of 
sheer  hard  fact  and  not  of  personal  prejudice  or  accidental  scandal.  Ho 
even,  unconsciously,  felt  a  little  jealous  of  Lord  Lisburn,  because  he  was 
so  kindly  and  so  easily  thrusting  him  farther  and  farther  outside.  The 
peer,  he  reflected,  might  gain  with  a  word  and  in  a  moment  what  it  would 
take  him  years  of  ambitious  toil  to  qualify  himself  to  strive  for,  supposing 
it  were  any  longer  worth  his  while.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  or  amiable 
moment  in  a  clever  man's  life  when  he  discovers  that  Intellect  is  a  weight 
as  well  as  a  force,  and  that  it  cannot  serve  a  man's  personal  desires 
unless  it  fits  exactly  into  the  well-oiled  grooves  of  the  social  fulcrum. 

After  all,  Claudia's  father  had  been  quite  right,  he  thought,  in  acting 
according  to  the  established  order  of  things  :  what  could  a  successful 
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tradesman  do  more  ?  And  Claudia  herself— well,  she  was  her  father's 
daughter,  and  would  scarcely  be  expected  to  follow  the  example  of  ballad 
heroines.  It  is  true  she  might  have  let  him  know  that  she  did  not  believe 
him  to  be  unworthy  of  her  except  in  fortune ;  she  need  not  have  let  him 
leave  St.  Bavons  without  a  word.  But  that  was  only  a  detail  — 

Oublions-Ia,  passons-la,  dont  le  monde  est  notre  del 
Qui  passe,  et  qui  oublie. 

Meanwhile  the  Chambertin,  which  like  his  mother  the  earth  and  his 
father  the  sun,  is  good  to  all  with  that  sort  of  impartiality  which  consists 
in  dealing  out  one  law  to  the  rich  and  another  to  the  poor,  had  given  way 
to  the  more  reflective  claret :  and  then  Lord  Lisburn,  having  for  a  few 
moments  contemplated  the  cornice,  began  to  unfold  his  scheme. 

"  I  have  been  thinking,  Vaughan,  that  we  live  in  degenerate  days." 

The  Doctor  waited  for  him  to  proceed.  He  thought  the  exordium 
undeniable. 

"  There's  too  much  red-tape  :  too  much  rule  and  form.  People  don't 
go  in  hotly  enough  for  their  ideas.  I  don't  know  if  you've  noticed 
that  everything  big  has  been  done  by  people  who  never  thought  how  a 
thing  would  pay  ?  In  fact,  who  sail  straight  to  the  port  and  do  things 
while  others  are  finding  out  what's  the  good  of  going  there,  and  what's 
the  best  way  to  go?" 

Harold  Vaughan  smiled  inwardly,  with  the  cynicism  of  one  just  ceasing 
to  be  young,  at  the  enthusiasm  of  a  young  man  who  has  just  made  the 
original  discovery  of  an  ancient  truism. 

"  Of  course,  if  a  man's  hard  up,  like  Columbus,  he  must  go  about 
begging  of  government,  and  lose  time,  and  then  only  gets  half  the 
credit  if  he  wins.  Fortune  has  been  fool  enough  to  give  me  more  than 
was  ever  spent  in  fitting  out  the  Pinta.  I've  been  reading  it  all 
up  on  my  last  voyage.  Now  what  would  Columbus  have  done  if  he'd 
been  me?" 

"  I  think,  if  Columbus  had  been  an  English  peer,"  Harold  answered 
a  little  bitterly,  "he  would  have  stayed  at  home. — And,"  he  thought, 
"  have  no  cause  to  think  trust  in  woman  as  foolish  as  that  in  princes." 

"  What  ?  "  cried  Lord  Lisburn.  "  Is  that  the  way  of  gentlemen  ? 
Did  Raleigh  stay  at  home,  or  Drake,  or  any  of  those  fellows  ?  I'll  tell 
you  what  he'd  have  done  :  he'd  have  found  America  in  a  month.  My 
idea  is  this — -just  to  let  people  go  on  talking,  fit  out  the  Esmeralda  quietly, 
have  some  fellows  of  the  right  sort  on  board,  sail  straight  to  the  point, 
get  over  everything  without  thinking,  like  the  old  fellows  used  to  do — I'  d 
take  out  stores  for  twenty  years,  if  need  be — and  then  come  quietly  home 
again,  and  say  it's  done." 

"  What's  done  ?  " 

"  That  the  North  Pole  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  Earl 
of  Lisburn  for  the  King.  By  Jove — the  Esmeralda  would  be  in  history." 

"  Is  your  Lordship  serious  ?     Impossible." 

"  That'fl  what  they  said  to  Columbus.     Just  think— I've  read  all  the 
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books — they  my  that  inside  the  ice  there's  most  likely  the  most  glorious 
country  in  the  world,  a  regular  El  Dorado — not  for  gold,  you  know,  but 
for  climate  :  perhaps  Eden  was  there,  who  knows  ?  One  might  meet  the 
angel  with  the  flaming  sword.  But  that's  nothing,  though  I've  dreamed 
of  such  things.  What  I  mean  is,  I  mean  to  try,  just  for  the  sake  of  doing 
something.  I've  been  round  the  world,  I've  done  everything  in  the 
shooting  line,  I  can't  stand  keeping  indoors,  I  hate  billiards — what's  a 
man  to  do  in  these  confoundedly  slow  times  ?  It's  not  my  fault  if  there's 
nothing  but  the  Pole  left  for  my  Esmeralda.'1 

Lord  Lisburn  was  not  a  handsome  young  man,  and  Harold  Vaughan's 
rather  low  opinion  of  his  brains  was  not  altered  by  hearing  him  talk  in 
this  wild  strain.  But  his  eyes  glowed  and  his  lips  wreathed  eagerly  as 
he  rode  his  brilliant  hobby  so  earnestly  until  some  sparks  of  sympathetic 
life  fell  over  his  companion.  But  they  soon  went  out  again. 

"  That  is  a  startling  idea,"  he  said  quietly.  "  I  am  not  a  geographer, 
but  I  should  think  you  ought  to  get  some  scientific  opinion." 

"That's  just  what  I  won't  do.  There'd  be  deliberations  and  con- 
sultations, and  the  thing  would  get  talked  about  and  be  in  the  papers. 
I  don't  want  the  heart  to  be  smudged  out  of  me  by  wise-acres  and 
editors,  half  of  whom  will  say  I'm  a  hero  because  my  poor  father  was 
yellow,  and  the  other  half  will  call  me  an  ass  because  he  wasn't  blue." 

"  You  have  thought  of  the  risk — the  failures  of  others  ?  " 

"  They  be  hanged.  I  want  the  risk,  and  I  expect  the  others  failed — 
splendid  fellows  they  have  been  too — well,  they  were  unlucky,  that's  all. 
Some  one  must  do  it  at  last,  and  why  not  the  Esmeralda  ?  Come — what 
do  you  say  ?  I've  wanted  to  open  my  heart  to  some  one  I  could  trust 
this  long  while,  and  the  murder's  out  now.  I  mean  to  go." 

Harold  Vaughan  went  on  smoking  in  silence. 

"  I  can  easily  get  a  crew,"  went  on  the  Earl.  "  That's  one  thing 
money  can  do.  I'd  pay  everybody  so  high  that  they  could  afford  to  stake 
their  lives,  and  I'd  take  no  family  men,  and  settle  something  on  every- 
body's relations  before  starting.  My  own  Captain  would  go  with  me — 
we're  like  brothers.  I  should  keep  the  journal  myself,  and  get  up 
natural  history  while  the  Esmeralda  s  fitting.  You  can  recommend  me 
what  to  read." 

Suddenly  Harold  spoke. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  natural  history  rather  a  long  subject.  You 
will  want  some  one  accustomed  to  observe,  and  you  will  want  a  medical 
man.  I  beg  to  offer  myself  in  both  capacities." 

"  By  Jove,  Vaughan,  are  you  in  earnest  ?  " 

"  In  full  earnest." 

"  Then  you  are  a  brick — that's  all  I  can  pay.  Then  you  think  it's  a 
good  idea  ?  " 

"  Any  way,  it  is  one  that  suits  me." 

"Done?" 

''Done." 
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"  Then  that's  settled.  I'll  send  for  my  Captain  to-morrow,  and  we'll 
go  to  work.  Let  me  see — what  can  one  do  now  ?  It's  too  early  to  turn 
in.  Ah,  by  Jove,  I  half  promised  to  look  in  at  some  theatre.  Will  you 
come  ?  We  can  go  on  talking  about  the  North  Pole." 

Harold  Vaughan  did  not  care  three  straws  about  the  North  Pole.  But 
in  his  condition  of  mind,  and  with  his  prospects,  men  are  moved  by 
straws — and  in  his  case  Lord  Lisburn  was  the  straw. 


Q  W&nttx 

(IMITATED  FKOM  TH£OFHILE  GAUTIER.) 


YOUR  veil  is  thick,  and  none  would  know 

The  pretty  face  it  quite  obscures  ; 
But  if  you  foot  it  through  the  snow 

Distrust  those  little  boots  of  yours. 

The  tell-tale  snow,  a  sparkling  mould, 

Says  where  they  go  and  whence  they  came, 

Lightly  they  touch  its  carpet  cold, 

And  where  they  touch  they  sign  your  name. 

Who  runs  may  read!    On  twinkling  feet 
You  trip  where  all  may  soon  detect  you ; 

And  where,  still  rosy-cold,  you  meet 
The  nested  Loves — They  quite  expect  you! 
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CHAPTER  LIII. 
THAT  THOU  ART  BLAMED  SHALL  NOT  BE  THY  DEFECT. 

NCE,  as  Dolly  was   hurrying 
away  through  the   passages 
to  the  great  front  entrance, 
she    looked   back,    for    she 
thought  she  heard  Robert's 
step   coming  after  her.     It 
was  only  Casimir,  the  servant, 
who  had  been  loitering  by  a 
staircase  and  had  seen  her 
pass.     She  came  to  the  great 
wide  doors  of  the  music  hall 
were  the  people  were  congre- 
gated, the  servants  carrying 
their     mistresses'     carriage 
cloaks  over  their  arms,  the 
touters  and  vendors  of  pro- 
grammes.    The  music  was 
still   in  her  ears;    she  felt 
very    calm,    very     strange. 
Casimir  would  have  darted  off  for  the  carriage  if  she  had  not  stopped  him. 
"  Is  mademoiselle  indisposed  ?  Shall  I  accompany  her  ?  "  he  asked. 
But  although  Dolly  looked  very  pale  she  said  she  was  not  ill ;  she 
would  go   home   alone  :  and  when  she  was   safely  seated  in  the  little 
open  carriage  he  called  for  her  the  colour  came  back  into  her  cheeks. 
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She  leant  back,  for  she  was  very  tired.  As  she  drove  along  she  tried  to 
remember  what  had  happened,  to  think  what  more  would  happen,  but 
she  could  not  do  so.  It  was  a  feeling,  not  an  event,  that  had  moved  her 
so ;  and  the  outward  events  that  relate  these  great  unseen  histories  to 
others  are  to  the  actors  themselves  of  little  consequence.  As  for  the 
future,  Dolly  could  scarcely  believe  in  a  future.  Was  anything  left  to 
her  now.  Her  life  seemed  over,  and  she  was  scarcely  twenty ;  she  was 
sorry  for  herself.  She  did  not  regret  what  she  had  done,  for  he  did  not 
love  her.  It  was  Ehoda  whom  he  loved.  Rhoda  who  seemed  to  have  ab- 
sorbed everything,  little  by  little.  There  was  nothing  that  she  had  spared. 
Dolly  wondered  what  they  would  say  at  the  Court.  She  thought  of  Frank 
Raban  too.  If  the  Squire's  news  was  true  Frank  Raban  would  be  think- 
ing no  more  of  her,  but  absorbed  in  other  interests.  Even  Frank — was 
anyone  faithful  in  life  ?  Then  she  thought  of  George  :  he  had  not  failed : 
he  had  been  true  to  the  end,  and  this  comforted  her. 

Everything  seemed  to  have  failed  with  her,  and  yet,  how  shall  I  explain 
it,  Dolly  was  at  peace  with  herself.  In  her  heart  she  knew  that  she  had 
tried,  almost  tried  to  do  her  best.  No  pangs  of  conscience  assailed  her 
as  she  drove  home  through  this  strange  chaos  of  regrets  and  forgetful- 
ness.  Her  hands  fell  into  her  lap  as  she  leant  back  in  the  little  carriage: 
it  was  bringing  her  away  through  the  dull  rattle  of  the  streets  to  a  new 
home,  a  new  life,  swept  and  garnished,  so  it  seemed  to  Dolly,  where 
everything  was  strange  and  bare — one  in  which,  perhaps,  little  honour 
was  to  be  found,  little  credit.  What  did  she  care  !  She  was  too  true  a 
lady  to  trouble  herself  about  resentments  and  petty  slights  and  difficulties. 
They  had  both  meant  to  do  right.  As  for  Rhoda,  Dolly  would  not  think 
of  Rhoda  just  then,  it  hurt  her.  For  George's  sake  she  must  try  to  think 
kindly  of  her ;  was  it  for  her  to  cast  a  stone  ?  Dolly  came  upstairs  slowly 
and  steadily,  opened  the  door,  which  was  on  the  latch,  and  came  in, 
looking  for  her  mother.  Miss  Vanborough  had  never,  not  even  in  the 
idays  of  her  happy  love,  looked  more  beautiful  than  she  did  as  she  came 
into  the  little  sitting-room  at  home.  A  light  was  in  her  face  ;  it  was  the 
self-forgetful  look  of  some-one  who  has  passed  for  a  moment  beyond 
the  common  state  of  life,  escaping  the  assaults  of  selfish  passion,  into  a 
state  where  feeling  is  not  destroyed  but  multiplied  beyond  itself.  In  these 
moods  sacrifice  scarcely  exists.  The  vanities  of  the  world  glitter  in  vain, 
discord  cannot  jar,  and  in  the  midst  of  tumult  and  sorrow  souls  are  at  peace. 

Mrs.  Palmer  was  not  alone ;  the  Squire  was  there.  He  had  brought 
®ews.  He  had  been  detained  by  a  peremptory  telegram  from  Norah — 
"Jonah  arrives  Paris  to-morrow;  mamma  says,  remain;  bring  Jonah  home" 
— and  Jonah,  who  had  come  almost  at  the  same  time  as  the  telegram,  had 
accompanied  the  Squire,  and  was  waiting  impatiently  enough  hoping  to 
see  Dolly.  He  had  been  somewhat  bored  by  the  little  elderly  flirtation 
which  had  been  going  on  for  the  last  half-hour  between  his  aunt  and 
his  godfather  (which  sort  of  pot-pourri,  retaining  a  certain  faint  perfume 
of  bygone  roses,  is  not  uncommon) ;  but  .he  did  not  move,  except  to 
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go  and  stand  out  upon  the  balcony  and  stare  up  and  down  the  street : 
he  was  leaning  over  the  slender  railing  when  Dolly  came  in,  and  so  it 
happened  that  at  first  she  only  saw  the  Squire  sitting  by  her  mother's 
easy  chair.  She  gave  him  her  hand.  He  stood  holding  it  in  his,  and 
looking  at  her,  for  he  saw  that  something  had  happened. 

"  Alone  !  "  said  Mrs.  Palmer.  "  Is  Robert  with  you  ?  I  have  some 
news  for  you;  guess,  Dolly ;"  and  Philippa  looked  archly  towards  the 
window. 

Dolly  looked  at  her  mother.  "I  left  them  at  the  concert,"  she  said, 
not  asking  what  the  news  was. 

"  What  made  you  leave  them  ?  Why  do  you  stare  at  me  like  that  ?  " 
cried  Mrs.  Palmer,  forgetting  her  news.  "  Have  you  had  another  quarrel  ? 
Dolly,  I  have  only  just  been  saying  so  to  Mr.  Anley,  under  the  circum- 
stances you  really  should  not — you  really  should " 

"It  has  all  been  a  mistake,  mamma,"  said  Dolly,  looking  up,  though 
she  did  not  see  much  before  her.  "  Everything  is  over.  Robert  and  I 
have  parted,  quite  parted,"  she  repeated  sadly. 

"  Parted !  "  exclaimed  the  Squire  ;  "has  it  come  to  this  ?  " 

"  Parted  !  "  cried  poor  exasperated  Philippa.  "  I  warned  you.  It  is 
your  own  fault,  Dolly,  you  have  been  possessed  all  along.  Mr.  Anley, 
what  is  to  be  done  ? "  cried  the  poor  lady,  turning  from  one  to  the 
other.  "  Is  it  your  doing  or  Robert's  ?  Dolly,  what  is  it  all  about  ?  " 

Dolly  did  not  answer  for  an  instant,  for  she  could  not  speak. 

The  Squire  began  muttering  something  between  his  teeth,  as  he  strode 
up  and  down  the  room  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

"Take  care,  you  will  knock  over  the  jardiniere,"  cried  Mrs.  Palmer. 

Dolly's  eyes  were  all  full  of  tears  by  this  time.  As  he  turned  she  laid 
her  hand  upon  the  old  man's  arm.  "  It  is  my  doing,  not  his,"  she  said. 
"  You  must  not  be  hard  upon  him ;  indeed  it  is  all  my  doing." 

"It  is  your  doing  now,  and  most  properly,"  said  the  Squire,  very 
gravely,  and  not  in  the  least  in  his  usual  half  joking  manner.  "  I  can 
only  congratulate  you  upon  having  got  rid  of  that  abominable  prig ;  but 
you  must  not  take  it  all  upon  yourself,  my  poor  child." 

Dolly  blushed  up.  "  You  think  it  is  not  my  fault,"  she  said,  and  the 
glow  spread  and  deepened  ;  "  he  was  not  bound  when  he  left  me,  only  I 
had  promised  to  wait  " — then  with  sudden  courage,  "  You  will  not  blame 
him  when  I  tell  you  this,"  she  said,  "  I  have  not  been  true  to  him,  not 
quite  true,  I  told  him  so  ;  it  was  a  pity,  all  a  pity,"  she  said,  with  a  sigh. 
She  stood  with  hanging  hands  and  a  sweet,  wistful,  tender  face;  her 
voice  was  like  a  song  in  its  unconscious  rhythms,  for  deep  feeling  gives  a 
note  to  people's  voices  that  is  very  affecting  sometimes. 

"You  told  him  so — what  will  people  say?"  shrieked  poor  Mrs. 
Palmer ;  "  and  here  is  Jonah,  whom  we  have  quite  forgotten." 

Jonah  was  standing  listening  with  all  his  honest  ears.  It  seemed  to 
the  young  soldier  that  he  also  had  been  listening  to  music,  to  some  sweet 
sobbing  air  played  with  tender  touch.  It  seemed  to  fill  the  room  even 
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after  Dolly  had  left  it ;  for  when  she  turned  and  suddenly  saw  her 
cousin  it  was  the  climax  of  that  day's  agitation.  She  came  up  and  kissed 
him  with  a  little  sob  of  surprise  and  emotion,  tried  to  speak  in  welcome, 
and  then  shook  her  head  and  quickly  went  away,  shutting  the  door 
behind  her.  As  Dolly  left  the  room  the  two  men  looked  at  one  another. 
They  were  almost  too  indignant  with  Henley  to  care  to  say  what  they 
thought  of  his  conduct.  "  Had  not  we  better  go?"  said  Jonah,  awk- 
wardly, after  a  pause.  But  Mrs.  Palmer  could  not  possibly  dispense 
with  an  audience  on  such  an  occasion  as  this ;  she  made  Jonah  promise 
to  return  to  dinner ;  she  detained  the  Squire  altogether  to  detail  to  him  the 
inmost  feelings  of  a  mother's  heart ;  she  sent  for  cups  of  tea.  "  Is  Miss 
Dolly  in  her  room,  Julie  ?  "  she  asked. 

"Yes,  madame;  she  has  locked  the  door,"  said  Julie. 

"  Go  and  knock,  then,  immediately,  Julie  ;  and  come  and  tell  me 
what  she  says,  poor  dear." 

Then  Mrs.  Palmer  stirs  her  own  tea,  and  describes  all  that  she  has 
felt  ever  since  first  convinced  of  Robert's  change  of  feeling.  Her  expe- 
rience had  long  ago  taught  her  to  discover  those  signs  of  indifference 
which  ....  The  poor  Squire  listens  in  some  impatience. 

Meanwhile  Robert  and  Rhoda  are  driving  home  together  from  the  con- 
cert, flattered,  dazzled,  each  pursuing  their  own  selfish  schemes,  each  seeing 
the  fulfilment  of  small  ambitions  at  hand,  and  Dolly,  sitting  at  the  foot  of 
her  bed,  is  saying  good-bye  again  and  again.  The  person  she  had  loved,  and 
longed  to  see,  and  thought  of  day  after  day  and  hour  after  hour,  was  not 
Henley,  but  some  other  quite  different  man,  with  his  face,  perhaps,  but 
with  another  soul  and  nature.  .  .  .  That  Robert,  who  had  been  so  dear 
to  her  at  one  time,  so  vivid,  so  close  a  friend,  so  wise,  so  sympathetic,  so 
strong,  and  so  tender,  was  nothing,  no  one — he  had  never  existed.  The 
death  of  this  familiar  friend,  the  dispersion  of  this  familiar  ghost,  seemed, 
for  a  few  hours,  as  if  it  meant  her  own  annihilation.  All  her  future  seemed 
to  have  ended  here.  It  was  true  that  she  had  accused  herself  openly  of 
want  of  faithfulness  ;  but  the  mere  fact  of  having  accused  herself  seemed 
to  make  that  self-reproach  lighter  and  more  easy  to  bear.  After  some 
time  she  roused  herself,  Marker  was  at  the  door  and  saying  that  it  was 
dinner  time,  and  Dolly  let  her  in  and  dressed  for  dinner  in  a  dreamy 
sort  of  way,  taking  the  things,  as  Marker  handed  them  to  her,  in  silence, 
one  by  one.  The  Squire  and  Jonah  were  both  in  the  sitting-room  when 
Dolly  came  in  in  the  white  dress  she  usually  wore,  with  some  black 
ribbons  round  her  waist  and  tied  into  her  bronze  hair.  She  did  not  want 
to  look  as  if  she  was  a  victim,  and  she  tried  to  smile  as  usual. 

"  You  must  not  mind  me,"  she  said  presently,  in  return  for  the 
Squire's  look  of  sympathy.  "  It  is  not  to-day  that  this  has  happened ; 
it  began  so  long  ago  that  I  am  used  to  it  now."  Then  she  added, 
"  Mamma,  I  should  like  to  see  Robert  again  this  evening,  for  I  left  him 
very  abruptly,  and  I  am  afraid  he  may  be  unhappy  about  me." 
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"  Oh,  as  to  that,  Dolly,  from  what  the  Squire  tells  me,  I  don't  think 
you  need  be  at  all  alarmed,"  cried  Dolly's  mamma :  "  Jonah  met  him  on 
the  stairs  with  Rhoda,  and  really,  from  what  I  hear,  I  think  he  must 
have  already  proposed.  I  wonder  if  he  will  have  the  face  to  come  in 
himself  to  announce  it." 

Both  Jonah  and  the  Squire  began  to  talk  together,  hoping  to  stop 
Mrs.  Palmer's  abrupt  disclosures ;  but  who  was  there  who  could  silence 
Mrs.  Palmer  ?  She  alluded  a  great  deal  to  a  certain  little  bird,  and 
repeatedly  asked  Dolly  during  dinner  whether  she  thought  this  dreadful 
news  could  be  true,  and  Robert  really  engaged  to  Rhoda  ? 

"  I  think  4t  is  likely  to  be  true  before  long,  mamma,"  said  Dolly, 
patiently:  "I  hope  so." 

She  seemed  to  droop  and  turn  paler  and  paler  in  the  twilight.  She 
was  not  able  to  pretend  to  good  spirits  that  she  did  not  feel ;  but  her 
sweetness  and  simplicity  went  straight  to  the  heart  of  her  two  champions, 
who  would  have  gladly  thrown  Robert  out  of  the  first  floor  window  if 
Dolly  had  shown  the  slightest  wish  for  it. 

After  dinner,  as  they  all  sat  in  the  front  room,  with  wide  evening 
windows,  Julie  brought  in  the  lamp.  She  would  have  shut  out  the  even- 
ing and  drawn  down  the  blinds  if  they  had  not  prevented  her.  The 
little  party  sat  silently  watching  the  light  dancing  and  thrilling  behind 
the  housetops  ;  nobody  spoke.  Dolly  leant  back  wearily.  From  time  to 
time  Mrs.  Palmer  whispered  any  fresh  surmise  into  the  Squire's  ear : 
"  Why  did  not  Robert  come  ?  Was  she  keeping  him  back  ?" 

Presently  Mrs.  Palmer  started  up  :  a  new  idea  had  occurred  to  her. 
She  would  go  in  herself,  unannounced  :  she  would  learn  the  truth :  the 
Squire,  he  too,  must  come.  The  Squire  did  as  he  was  bid.  As  they 
left  the  room  Jonah  got  up  shyly  from  his  seat,  and  went  and  stood  out 
on  the  balcony.  Dolly  asked  him  whether  there  was  a  moon. 

"  There  is  a  moon  rising,"  said  the  Captain,  "  but  you  can't  see  it 
from  where  you  sit;  there,  from  the  sofa,  you  can  see  it."  And  then  he 
came  back,  and  wheeled  the  sofa  round,  and  began  turning  down  the  wheel 
of  the  lamp,  saying  it  put  the  moonlight  out. 

As  the  lamp  went  out  suddenly  with  a  splutter,  all  the  dim  radiance 
of  the  silver  evening  came  in  a  soft  vibration  to  light  the  darkened  room. 
One  stream  of  moonlight  trickled  along  the  balcony,  another  came  lapping 
the  stone  coping  of  the  window :  the  moon  was  rising  in  state  and  in 
silence,  and  Dolly  leant  back  among  her  cushions,  watching  it  all  with 
wide  open  eyes.  Jonah's  dark  cropped  head  rose  dark  against  the  Milky 
Way.  As  the  moon  rose  above  the  gable  of  the  opposite  roof  a  burst  of 
chill  light  flooded  the  balcony,  and  overflowed,  and  presently  reached  the 
foot  of  the  couch  where  Dolly  was  lying,  worn  out  by  her  long  day. 

Robert  who  had  been  taking  a  rapid  walk  on  the  pavement  outside 
had  not  noticed  the  moon ;  he  was  preoccupied  by  more  important  matters. 
Rhoda's  speeches  were  ringing  in  his  ears.  Yet  it  was  Dolly's  fault 
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all  along ;  he  was  ready  to  justify  himself;  to  meet  complaint  with  com- 
plaint ;  she  might  have  been  a  happy  woman.  He  had  behaved  honourably 
and  forbearingly ;  and  now  it  was  really  unfair  that  she  should  expect 
anything  more  from  him,  or  complain  because  he  had  found  his  ideal  in 
another  and  more  feminine  character. 

Dolly  had  heard  the  roll  of  the  wheels  of  the  carriage  that  brought 
Robert  and  Rhoda  home,  but  she  had  not  heard  the  short  little  dialogue 
which  was  being  spoken  as  the  wheels  rolled  under  the  gateway.  The 
two  had  not  said  much  on  the  way.  Rhoda  waited  for  Robert  to  speak. 
Robert  sat  gazing  at  his  boots. 

"  One  knows  what  everybody  will  say,"  he  said  at  last  very  crossly. 

"  The  people  who  know  you  as  I  do  will  say  that  Dolly  might  have 
been  a  happy  woman,"  Rhoda  answered ;  "  that  she  has  wrecked  her 
own  happiness ;  "  and  then  they  were  both  again  silent.  $  *$&• 

Rhoda  was  frightened,  and  trembled  as  she  looked  into  Robert's 
offended  face.  She  thought  that  the  end  of  it  all  might  be  that  he  would  go — 
leave  her  and  all  other  complications,  and  Rhoda  had  not  a  few  of  her  own. 
If  he  were  to  break  free  ?  Rhoda's  heart  beat  with  apprehension ;  her  feel- 
ing for  Robert  was  more  genuine  than  most  of  her  feelings,  and  this  was 
her  one  excuse  for  the  part  she  had  played.  Her  nature  was  so  narrow, 
her  life  had  been  so  stinted,  that  the  first  touch  of  sentiment  overbalanced 
and  carried  her  away.  Dolly  possessed  the  genius  of  living  and  loving  and 
being  to  a  degree  that  Rhoda  could  not  even  conceive ;  with  all  her  tact  and 
quickness  she  could  not  reach  beyond  herself.  For  some  days  past  she 
had  secretly  hoped  for  some  such  catastrophe  as  that  which  had  just  oc- 
curred. She  had  taken  the  situation  for  granted. 

"  One  sometimes  knows  by  instinct  what  people  feel,"  she  said  at  last. 
"  I  have  long  felt  that  Dolly  did  not  understand  you  ;  but  then,  indeed, 
you  are  not  easy  to  understand."  And  Robert,  raising  his  eyes  from  his 
boots,  met  the  beautiful  gloom  of  her  speaking  eyes. 

One  has  sometimes  watched  a  cat  winding  its  way  between  brittle  perils  of 
every  sort.  Rhoda  softly  and  instinctively  avoided  the  vanities  of  Robert's 
mind ;  she  was  presently  telling  him  of  her  troubles,  money  troubles  among 
the  rest.  She  had  spent  more  than  her  income ;  she  did  not  dare  confess  to 
Mr.  Tapeall ;  she  felt  utterly  incapable  of  managing  that  fortune  which  ought 
never  to  have  been  hers — which  she  was  ready  to  give  up  at  any  hour. 

"  Cleverer  people  than  I  am  might  do  something  with  all  this  money," 
said  Rhoda.  "  Something  worth  doing :  but  I  seem  only  to  get  into 
trouble.  You  say  you  will  help  me,  but  you  will  soon  be  gone." 

"  I  shall  be  always  ready  to  advise  you,"  said  Robert.  "  If  there  is 
anything  at  any  time " 

"  But  when  you  are  gone  ?  "  said  Rhoda,  with  great  emotion. 

There  was  a  pause ;  the  horses  clattered  in  under  the  gateway. 

"  You  must  tell  me  to  stay,"  said  Robert  in  a  low  voice,  as  he  helped 
Rhoda  out  of  the  carriage. 

As  the  two  slowly  mounted  the  staircase  which  Dolly  had  climbed, 
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Jonah,  coming  away  from  his  aunt's  apartment,  almost  ran  up  against 
them.  Robert  exclaimed  but  Jonah  passed  on.  What  did  Rhoda  care 
that  he  brushed  past  as  if  he  had  not  seen  them  ?  She  was  sure  he  bad 
seen  them,  and  Rhoda  had  her  own  reasons  for  wishing  no  time  to  be  lost 
before  her  news  was  made  public.  She  had  won  her  great  stake,  secured 
her  prize  :  her  triumph  was  not  complete  until  others  were  made  aware  of 
all  that  had  happened.  She  urged  Robert  to  tell  his  aunt  at  once. 

"It  is  only  fair  to  yourself.  Dolly  will  be  telling  her  story — dear 
Dolly,  she  is  always  so  kind ;  but  still,  as  you  have  often  said,  there  are 
two  sides  to  a  question.  I  am  afraid  your  cousin  passed  us  intentionally," 
said  Rhoda.  "  Not  that  I  care  for  anything  now." 

"  Let  us  have  our  dinner  in  peace,"  said  Robert;  "and  then  I  will 
tell  them  anything  you  like,"  and  he  sank  down  comfortably  into  one  of 
the  big  arm-chairs,  not  sorry  to  put  after  dinner  out  of  her  mind.  While  he 
was  with  Rhoda  he  was  at  ease  with  himself,  and  thought  of  nothing  else  ; 
but  he  had  vague  feelings  of  a  conscience  standing  outside  on  the  landing 
and  ready  to  clutch  him  as  he  passed  out  of  the  charm  of  her  presence. 
aji  He  did  not  go  straight  off  to  his  aunt  when  he  left  Rhoda,  and  so  it 
happened  that  he  missed  Mrs.  Palmer  when  she  burst  in  upon  Rhoda  and 
Miss  Rougemont.  The  resolute  Robert  was  pacing  the  pavement  outside 
and  trying  to  make  up  his  mind  to  face  those  who  seemed  to  him  now  more 
like  life -long  enemies  than  friends.  He  took  courage  at  last  and  deter- 
mined to  get  it  over,  and^he  turned  up  the  street  again  and  climbed  the 
staircase  once  more.  Philippa  had  left  the  hall  door  open  and  Robert 
walked  in  as  he  had  been  used  to  do  ;  he  opened  the  drawing-room  door. 
He  was  angry  with  Dolly  still,  angry  with  her  mother,  and  ready  to  resent 
their  reproaches.  Robert  opened  the  drawing-room  door  and  stopped 
short  at  the  threshold.  .  .  w 

The  room  was  not  dark,  for  the  bright  moonlight  was  pouring  in. 
Dolly  was  still  lying  asleep.  A  log  burnt  low  in  the  fire-place,  crimsoning 
the  silver  light.  Robert  was  startled.  He  came  forward  a  few  steps  and 
stood  in  the  darkened  room  looking  at  the  sleeping  girl :  something  in  her 
unconsciousness,  in  the  utter  silence,  in  the  absence  of  reproach,  smote 
him  as  no  words  of  blame  or  appeal  could  have  done.  His  excuses,  his 
self-assertions,  of  what  good  were  they  here — who  cared  for  them  here  ?  She 
scarcely  moved,  she  scarcely  seemed  to  breathe  ;  her  face  looked  calm, 
it  was  almost  like  the  face  of  a  dead  person ;  and  so  she  was — dead  to  him. 

For  an  instant  he  was  touched ;  taken  by  surprise ;  he  longed  to 
awaken  her,  to  ask  her  to  forgive  him  for  leaving  her ;  but  as  h«  stood 
there  a  dark  figure  appeared  in  the  open  window  ;  it  was  Jonah,  who  did 
not  speak,  but  who  pointed  to  the  door. 

At  any  other  time  Robert  might  have  resented  this,  but  to-night  some- 
thing had  moved  his  cold  and  selfish  heart,  some  ray  from  Dolly's 
generous  spirit  had  unconsciously  reached  him  at  last.  He  turned  away 
and  went  quietly  out  of  the  room,  leaving  her  sleeping  still. 

He  did  not  see  her  again  ;  two  days  later  she  left  for  England. 
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CHAPTER   LIV. 

HOLY  ST.  TRANCIS,  WHAT  A  CHANGE  is  HERE! 

TWELVE  o'clock  is  striking  in  a  bare  room  full  of  sunshine.  A  woman, 
who  is  spending  her  twelfth  year  in  bed,  is  eating  tripe  out  of  a  basin, 
another  sitting  by  the  fire  is  dining  off  gruel ;  beds  and  women  alternate 
all  clown  the  ward  ;  two  nurses  are  coming  and  going,  one  of  them  with 
a  black  eye.  Little  garlands  of  paper,  cleverly  cut  out,  decorate  the  place 
in  honour  of  some  Royal  birthday.  Two  little  flags  are  stuck  up  against 
the  wall  and  flying  triumphantly  from  the  farther  end  of  the  room.  A 
print  of  the  Royal  Family,  brilliantly  coloured,  is  also  pinned  up.  Mrs. 
Fane  is  walking  down  the  middle  of  the  workhouse  infirmary  with  a 
basket  on  her  arm,  when  one  of  the  old  women  puts  out  a  wrinkled  hand 
to  call  her  back. 

"Ain't  we  grand,  mum  ?"  says  the  old  woman,  looking  up.  "  It  does 
us  all  good  ;  "  and  she  nods  and  goes  on  with  her  gruel  again. 

"  How  is  Betty  Hodge,  to-day?"  says  Mrs.  Fane.  The  old  woman 
points  significantly. 

All  this  time  some  one  has  been  lying  quite  still  at  the  further  end  of 
the  room,  covered  by  a  sheet. 

"  At  eight  o'clock  this  morning  she  went  off  werry  comfortable,"  says 
the  old  woman.  "  Mrs.  Baker  she  is  to  scrub  the  steps  now ;  the*  matron 
sent  word  this  morning." 

That  is  all.  In  this  infirmary  of  the  workhouse  it  is  a  matter  of  course 
that  people  should  die.  It  does  not  mean  a  black  carriage,  nodding  feathers, 
nor.blinds  drawn,  and  tombstones  with  inscriptions.  It  means,  ease  at  last, 
release  from  the  poor  old  body  that  used  to  scrub  the  steps  so  wearily 
day  after  day.  There  it  was,  quite  still  in  the  sunshine,  with  the 
garlands  on  the  wall. 

"/  shan't  be  long,"  said  the  old  tripe  woman  sententiously.  "She 
has  been  expecting  to  go  for  months.  A  friend  has  sent  her  a  shroud 
and  some  silver  paper  ready  cut ;  she  says  it  is  all  ready,  and  she  has 
seen  the  priest." 

"Ah!  Mrs.  Blaney,  you  are  a  sufferer,"  says  the  nurse  with  the 
black  eye.  "  She  can't  eat  mum,  but  she  likes  her  cup  of  tea;"  and 
the  nurse,  who  also  likes  her  cup  of  tea,  eyes  the  little  packet  which  she 
sees  coming  out  of  Mrs.  Fane's  basket,  and  fetches  a  cannister,  into 
which  she  elaborately  shakes  the  refreshing  shower. 

Mrs.  Fane  hurries  on,  for  she  has  a  guest  at  home  expecting  her,  and 
a  tea  party  organising  for  that  afternoon,  and  she  has  still  a  visit  to  pay 
in  the  men's  ward.  Some-one  brought  her  a  message — a  man  called  Smith 
wanted  to  speak  to  her ;  and  she  walked  along  the  whitewashed  walls  and 
past  check  blue  counterpanes,  looking  for  her  petitioner.  By  one  of  the 
high  windows  of  the  ward  lay  a  brown  haggard  face,  with  a  rough  chin,  and 
the  little  old  slip-shod  messenger  pointed  to  attract  Mrs.  Fane's  attention. 
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She  remembered  the  man  at  once.  He  had  come  to  see  her  not  long 
before.  She  had  sent  him  some  money  to  Paris  —  his  own  money, 
that  he  had  given  to  a  nurse  to  keep.  Mrs.  Fane  looked  with  her  kind 
round  eyes  into  the  worn  face  that  tried  to  upraise  itself  to  greet  her. 

"I  am  sorry  to  see  you  here,"  she  said.  "Did  you  not  find  your 
friends  ?  " 

"  Gone  to  America,"  gasped  the  man. 

"  You  know  I  have  still  got  some  of  your  money,"  said  Mrs.  Fane, 
sitting  down  by  the  bedside. 

"  It  were  about  that  I  made  so  bold  as  to  hask  for  to  see  you,  mum," 
said  the  man.  "  I  have  a  boy  at  Dartford,"  he  went  on,  breathing  pain- 
fully. "  He  ain't  a  good  boy,  but  I've  wrote  to  him  to  go  to  you,  and  if 
you  would  please  keep  the  money  for  him  mum — three  pound  sixteen  the 
Reverend  calc'lated  it — with  what  you  sent  for  my  journey  here.  I  had 
better  have  stopped  where  I  was  and  where  the  young  lady  found  me. 
Lord  !  what  a  turn  she  giv'  me.  I  know'd  it  was  all  up  when  I  seed  her 
come  in." 

He  was  muttering  on  vacantly,  as  people  do  who  are  very  weak. 
Mrs.  Fane's  kind  heart  ached  for  his  lonely  woebegone  state.  She  took 
his  hand  in  hers — how  many  sick  hands  had  she  clasped  in  her  healing 
palm — but  poor  Smith  was  beyond  her  help. 

"  I  see  a  young  fellow  that  died  beside  me  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma," 
said  Smith,  "  and  when  that  young  lady  came  up,  as  you  might  be,  it 
brought  it  all  back  as  it  might  be  now.  He  was  a  gentleman,  they  said ; 
he  weren't  half  a  bad  chap." 

"  Who  are  you  speaking  of?  "  said  Mrs.  Fane,  not  quite  following. 

"  They  called  him  George — George  Vance,"  said  the  man ;  "  but  that 
were  not  his  name  no  more  than  Smith  is  mine." 

"  I  have  heard  of  a  man  of  that  name  who  was  wounded  at  the  Alma; 
I  did  not  know  that  he  had  died  there,  "  said  Mrs.  Fane.  Her  hand 
began  to  tremble  a  little,  but  she  spoke  very  quietly. 

Smith  hesitated  for  a  minute,  then  he  looked  up  into  the  clear  con- 
straining eyes  that  seemed  to  him  to  be  expecting  his  answer.  "  It  ain't 
no  odds  to  me  now,"  he  said  hoarsely,  "  whether  I  speak  the  tru — uth  or 
not ;  you're  a  lady,  and  will  keep  the  money  safe  for  my  poor  lad. 
Captain  Henley  he  offered  a  matter  o'  twenty  pound  if  we  found  poor 
Vance  alive.  He  were  a  free-handed  chap  were  poor  Vance.  We 

know'd  he  would  not  grudge  the  money And  when  the  Roosians 

shot  him,  poor  fellow,  it  wasn't  no  odds  to  him." 

Mrs.  Fane  looking  round  saw  the  chaplain  passing,  and  she  whispered 
to  the  old  attendant  to  bring  him  to  her. 

"  And  so  you  said  that  you  had  found  him  alive,  I  suppose,"  said 
Mrs.  Fane,  quickly  guessing  at  the  truth. 

"Well,  mum,  you  ain't  far  wrong,"  said  Smith,  looking  at  his  thin 
brown  fingers.  "  There  was  another  chap  of  onr  corps  died  on  the  way  to 
the  ships.  It  were  a  long  way  to  carry  them  down  to  the  shore ;  we  changed 
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their  names.  We  didn't  think  we  had  done  no  great  harm ;  for  twenty 
pound  is  twenty  pound ;  but  I  have  heard  as  how  a  fortune  was  lost 
thro'  it  all — a  poor  chap  like  me  has  no  fortune  to  lose." 

"  It  was  the  young  lady  you  saw  who  lost  her  fortune,"  said  Mrs. 
Fane,  controlling  herself,  and  trying  to  hide  her  agitation.  "  You  did  her 
great  injury,  you  see,  though  you  did  not  mean  it.  But  you  can  repair 
this  wrong.  I  think  you  will  like  to  do  so,"  she  said,  "  and — and — we 
shall  all  be  very  much  obliged  to  you.  Mr.  Morgan,"  Mrs.  Fane 
continued,  turning  to  the  chaplain,  who  had  come  up  to  the  bedside, 
"  here  is  a  poor  fellow  who  wishes  to  do  us  a  service,  and  to  make  a 
statement,  and  I  want  you  to  take  it  down."  She  had  writing  materials 
in  her  basket.  She  often  wrote  the  sick  people's  letters  for  them. 

"  What  is  it,  my  man  ?  "  said  the  chaplain  ;  but  as  he  listened  his  face 
changed.  He  gave  one  amazed  and  significant  glance  at  Mrs.  Fane,  then 
biting  his  lips  and  trying  to  seem  unmoved,  he  wrote  and  signed  the 
paper  ;  Mrs.  Fane  signed  it ;  and  then,  at  her  request,  poor  bewildered 
Smith  feebly  scrawled  his  name.  He  did  it  because  he  was  told  :  he  did 
not  seem  to  care  much  one  way  or  another  for  anything  more. 

"  Joe  can  tell  you  all  about  it,"  he  said.  "  Joe  Carter — he  has  took 
his  discharge.  I  don't  know  where  he  is — Liverpool,  may  be." 

John  Morgan  could  hardly  contain  his  excitement,  and  his  umbrella 
whirled  like  a  mill,  as  he  left  the  workhouse.  "  You  are  a  good  woman ; 
you  have  done  a  good  morning's  work,"  said  the  chaplain,  as  he  came 
away  with  Mrs.  Fane.  "  Say  nothing  more  at  present.  We  mu^t  find 
out  this  Joe  who  was  with  him.  Whatever  we  do  let  us  be  silent  and 
keep  this  from  that  wretched  scheming  girl." 

Afterwards,  it  turned  out,  that  it  would  have  been  better  far  if  John 
Morgan  had  spoken  openly  at  the  time ;  but  his  terror  of  Rhoda's  schemes 
was  so  great  that  he  felt  that  if  she  only  knew  all,  she  would  lay  hands  on 
Joe,  carry  off  Smith  himself,  make  him  unsay  all  he  had  said.  "  There 
is  no  knowing  what  that  woman  may  not  do,"  said  Morgan.  "  She  wrote  to 
me ;  I  have  not  answered  the  letter.  Do  you  know  that  the  marriage  is 
actually  fixed  ?  I  am  very  glad  that  you  have  got  Dolly  away  from  that 
adder's  nest." 

"  So  am  I,"  said  Mrs.  Fane,  beaming  for  an  instant ;  she  had  long 
ago  taken  Dolly  to  her  heart  with  a  confused  feeling  of  some  maternal 
fibre  strung,  of  something  more  tender  and  more  enduring  than  the  mere 
friendship  between  a  girl  and  an  older  woman. 

I  cannot  help  it  if  most  of  those  who  knew  my  Dolly  persisted  in 
spoiling  her.  She  wanted  every  bit  of  kindness  and  sunshine  that  came 
in  her  way.  And  yet  she  was  free  from  the  strain  that  had  wrenched 
her  poor  little  life ;  she  need  no  longer  doubt  her  own  feelings,  nor  blinci 
herself  to  that  which  she  would  so  gladly  escape. 

The  morbid  fight  was  over,  and  the  world  was  at  peace.  It  was  at 
peace,  but  unutterably  sad,  empty,  meaningless.  When  people  complain 
that  their  lives  are  dull  an.d  l\ave  no  meaning,  it  is  that  they  themselves. 
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have  no  meaning.  Dolly  felt  as  if  she  had  been  in  the  thick  of  the  fight, 
and  come  away  wounded.  "  I  may  as  well  bo  here  as  anywhere  else," 
she  had  said  that  moonlight  evening  when  poor  Jonah  had  entreated  her 
in  vain  to  come  away  with  him. 

Dolly  would  not  go  back  to  Henley ;  she  had  her  own  reasons  for 
keeping  away.  But  next  morning,  when  an  opportune  letter  came  prom 
Mrs.  Fane,  Dolly,  who  had  laid  awake  all  night,  went  to  her  mother, 
who  had  slept  very  comfortably,  and  said,  "  Mamma,  if  you  can  spare 
me,  I  think  I  will  go  over  to  England  with  the  Squire  and  Jonah  for  a 
little  time,  until  the  marriage  is  over."  Mrs.  Palmer  was  delighted. 
"  To  Yorkshire  ?  Yes,  dearest,  the  very  best  thing  you  can  do." 

" Not  to  Henley,  mamma,"  Dolly  said ;  "I  should  like,  please,  to  go 
to  Mrs.  Fane's  if  you  do  not  object." 

"  What  a  child  you  are,"  cried  Mrs.  Palmer,  "  you  prefer  poking  your- 
self away  in  that  horrid,  dismal  hospital,  when  poor  Jonah  is  on  his 
knees  to  you  to  go  back  to  Henley  with  him." 

"  Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  why  I  must  not  go,  mamma,"  said 
Dolly,  smiling.  "  I  must  not  have  any  explanations  with  Jonah."  Mrs. 
Palmer  was  seriously  angry,  and  settled  herself  down  for  another  nap. 

So  Dolly  came  to  England  one  summer's  afternoon,  escorted  by  her 
faithful  knights.  All  the  streets  were  warm  and  welcoming  ;  the  windows 
were  open,  and  the  shadows  were  painting  the  pretty  old  towers  and 
steeples  of  the  city ;  some  glint  of  an  Italian  sky  had  come  to  visit  our 
northern  world. 

John  Morgan  met  her  at  the  train,  Mrs.  Fane  stood  on  the  door-step  to 
welcome  her,  the  roar  of  the  streets  sounded  homelike  and  hopeful  once  more. 

As  for  Lady  Henley,  she  was  furiously  jealous  when  she  heard  of  Dolly 
in  London,  and  with  Mrs.  Fane.  She  abused  her  to  everybody  for  a 
fortnight.  Jonah  had  come  home  for  two  days  and  then  returned  to 
town  again.  "  That  is  all  we  get  of  him  after  all  we  have  gone  through," 
cried  poor  Lady  Henley;  "  however,  perhaps  there  is  a  good  reason  for  it; 
all  one  wants  is  to  see  one's  children  happy,"  said  the  little  lady  to  Mr. 
Bedmayne,  who  was  dining  at  the  Court. 

John  Morgan  lost  no  time  in  writing  to  his  confessor,  Frank  Raban,  to 
tell  him  of  the  strange  turn  that  events  had  taken.  "  I  entreat  you  to  say 
no  word  of  this  to  anyone,  said  Morgan.  I  am  afraid  of  other  influence 
being  brought  to  bear  upon  this  man  that  we  are  in  search  of,  and  it  is 
most  necessary  that  we  should  neglect  no  precautions.  Dolly's  interests 
have  been  too  carelessly  served  by  us  all."  Eaban  was  rather  annoyed  by 
this  sentence  in  Morgan's  letter.  What  good  would  it  have  done  to  raise 
an  opposition  that  would  have  only  pained  a  person  who  was  already 
sorely  tried  in  other  ways  ?  Frank  somewhat  shared  Dolly's  carelessness 
about  money,  as  we  know.  Perhaps  in  his  secret  heart  it  had  seemed 
to  him  that  it  was  not  for  him  to  be  striving  to  gain  a  fortune  for  Dolly— 
a  fortune  that  she  did  not  want.  Now  he  suddenly  began  to  blame  him- 
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Felf  and  determined  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  find  the  evidence  that  was 
wanted.  And  yet  he  was  more  estranged  from  Dolly  at  this  moment  than 
he  had  ever  been  in  his  life  before.  He  had  purposely  abstained  from  any 
communication  with  her.  He  knew  she  was  in  London  and  he  kept  away. 

'Frank  Raban  was  a  man  of  a  curious  doggedness  and  tenderness  of 
nature.  When  he  had  once  set  his  mind  to  a  thing  he  went  through  with  his 
mind .  He  could  not  help  himself  any  more  than  some  people  can  help  being 
easi'y  moved  and  dissuaded  from  their  own  inclinations  ;  only  he  could  not 
help  listening  to  the  accounts  that  now  reached  him  of  the  catastrophe  at 
Paris,  and  feeling  that  any  faint  persistent  hope  was  now  crushed  for  ever. 

Lady  Henley's  wishes  were  apt  to  colour  her  impression  of  events  as 
they  happened.  According  to  her  version,  it  was  for  Jonah's  sake  that 
Dolly  had  broken  with  Robert.  It  was  to  Jonah  that  Dolly  had  confided 
her  real  reason  for  parting  from  her  cousin.  ' '  You  know  it  yourself,  Squire. 
It  was  painful  but  far  better  than  the  alternative." — "  Miss  Vanborough's 
confidences  did  not  extend  so  far  as  you  imagine,  my  dear  lady,"  said  Mr. 
Anley  :  "  I  must  honestly  confess  that  I  heard  nothing  of  the  sort." 

Lady  Henley  was  peremptory.  She  was  not  at  liberty  to  show  her 
son's  last  letter,  but  she  had  full  authority  for  her  information.  She  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  speaking  at  random.  Time  would  show.  Lady 
Henley  looked  obstinate.  The  Squire  seemed  annoyed.  Frank  Raban 
said  nothing ;  he  walked  away  gloomily ;  he  came  less  and  less  to  the 
court ;  he  looked  very  cross  at  times,  although  the  work  he  had  taken  in 
hand  was  prospering.  Whitewashed  cottages  were  multiplying,  a  cricket 
field  had  been  laid  out  for  the  use  of  the  village,  Medmere  was  drained 
and  sown  with  turnip-seed.  Frank  was  now  supposed  to  be  an  experi- 
enced agriculturist.  He  looked  in  the  Farmer's  Friend  regularly.  Tanner 
used  to  consult  him  upon  a  variety  of  subjects.  What  was  to  be  done 
about  the  sheep  ?  Pitch  plaster  was  no  good,  should  they  try  Spanish 
ointment  ?  Those  hurdles  must  be  seen  to,  and  what  about  the  flues 
and  the  grinders  down  at  the  mill  ? 

Notwithstanding  these  all  absorbing  interests,  Frank  no  sooner  received 
Morgan's  letter  with  its  surprising  news  than  he  started  off  at  once  to 
concert  measures  with  the  rector.  "Joe  "  was  supposed  to  be  at  Liver- 
pool, and  Frank  started  for  Liverpool  and  spent  a  fruitless  week  looking 
up  all  the  discharged  and  invalided  soldiers  for  ten  miles  round.  He 
thought  he  had  found  some  trace  of  the  man  he  was  in  search  of,  but  it 
was  tiresome  work,  even  in  Dorothea's  interest.  John  Morgan  wrote  that 
•Jonah  was  in  London,  kind  and  helpful.  Foolish  Frank,  who  should  have 
known  better  by  this  time,  said  to  himself  that  they  could  have  settled 
their  business  very  well  without  Jonah's  help.  Frank  did  him  justice,  and, 
wished  him  back  in  Yorkshire.  May  he  be  forgiven.  Diffidence  and 
jealousy  are  human  failings,  that  bring  many  a  trouble  in  their  train. 
True  love  should  be  far  beyond  such  pitiful  preoccupations  :  and  yet,  if 
ever  any  man  loved  any  woman  honestly  and  faithfully,  Frank  Raban  loved 
Dorothea :  although  his  fidelity  may  have  shown  want  of  spirit,  and  his 
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jealousy  want  of  common  sense.  Dolly  had  vaguely  hoped  that  Raban 
might  have  written  to  her,  but  the  jealous  thought  that  she  might  show 
Jonah  his  letter  had  prevented  him  from  writing.  John  Marplot  wrote 

that  Jonah  was  often  in  S Street.     Why  did  not  the  good  Rector 

add  that  it  was  Mrs.  Fane  who  asked  him  to  come  there  ?  Dolly  was 
rather  provoked  when  Jonah  re-appeared  time  after  time ;  one  day  he 
offered  himself  to  join  them  in  a  little  expedition  that  Mrs.  Fane  had 
planned.  Mrs.  Fane  was  pleased  to  welcome  the  Captain  and  the  Rector 
too.  Six  hours  of  country  were  to  set  John  Morgan  up  for  his  Sunday 
services.  Dolly  looked  pale,  some  fresh  air  would  do  her  good,  said  her 
friend.  "  Do  I  want  to  be  done  good  to  ?"  said  Dolly,  smiling. 

Dolly  was  standing  out  on  the  balcony,  carefully  holding  her  black  silk 
dress  away  from  the  dusty  iron  bars.  It  was  a  bright  gentle- winded 
Sunday  morning,  and  the  countless  bells  of  the  district  were  jangling 
together,  and  in  different  notes  calling  their  votaries  to  different  shrines. 
The  high  bell  striking  quick  and  clear,  the  low  bell  with  melancholy 
cadence,  the  old-fashioned  parish  bell  swinging  on  in  a  sing-song  way  : 
a  little  Catholic  chapel  had  begun  its  chime  an  hour  before.  From  the 
house  doors  came  Sunday  folks — children  trotting  along,  with  their  best 
hats  and  conscious  little  legs,  mammas  radiant,  maid- servants  running, 
cabs  going  off  laden.  All  this  cheerful  jingle -jangling  filled  Dolly's  heart 
with  a  happy  sadness.  It  was  so  long  since  she  had  heard  it,  and  it  was 
all  so  dear  and  so  familiar,  as  she  stood  listening  to  it  all,  that  it  was  a 
little  service  in  her  heart  of  grateful  love  and  thanks — for  love  and  for 
praise ;  for  life  to  utter  her  love  for  the  peace  which  had  come  to  her 
after  her  many  troubles.  She  was  not  more  happy  outwardly  in  circum- 
stance, but  how  much  more  happy  in  herself  none  but  she  herself  could 
tell.  How  it  had  come  about  she  could  scarcely  have  explained  ;  but  so 
it  was.  She  had  ceased  to  struggle ;  the  wild  storm  in  her  heart  had 
hushed  away ;  she  was  now  content  with  the  fate  which  had  seemed  to 
her  so  terrible  in  the  days  of  her  girlhood.  Unloved,  misunderstood,  was 
this  her  fate — she  had  in  some  fashion  risen  above  it — and  she  felt  that 
the  same  peace  and  strength  were  hers.  Peace,  she  knew  not  why  ;  strength 
coming,  she  scarcely  knew  how  or  whence.  It  was  no  small  thing  to 
be  one  voice  in  the  great  chorus  of  voices,  to  be  one  aspiration  in  the 
great  breath  of  life,  and  to  know  that  her  own  wishes  and  her  own 
happiness  were  not  the  sum  of  all  her  wants. 


CHAPTER  LV. 
SEE  YOU  NOT  SOMETHING  BESIDE  MASONRY. 

ON  the  Friday  before  they  were  to  start  on  their  little  expedition,  Mrs. 
Fane  was  busy,  Dolly  had  been  sitting  alone  for  some  time. 

She  suddenly  called  to  old  Marker,  asked  her  to  put  on  her  bonnet  and 
come  out  with  her.     Dolly  made  Marker  stop  a  cab  and  they  drove  off; 
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the  old  nurse  wanted  to  turn  back  when  she  found  out  where  Dolly  was 
going,  but  she  could  not  resist  the  girl's  pleading  looks.  "  It  will  do  me 
good,  Marker,"  said  Dolly,  "  indeed  it  will.  I  want  to  see  the  dear  old 
place  again." 

All  that  morning  she  felt  a  longing  to  see  the  old  place  once  more : 
something  seemed  to  tell  her  that  she  must  go.  One  often  thinks  that  to 
be  in  such  a  place  would  bring  ease,  that  the  sight  of  such  a  person  would 
solve  all  difficulties,  and  one  travels  off,  and  one  seeks  out  the  friend,  and 
it  was  but  a  fancy  after  all.  Poor  old  Church  House  !  All  night  long 
Dolly  had  been  dreaming  of  her  home,  unwinding  the  skeins  of  the  past 
one  by  one.  It  may  have  been  a  fancy  that  brought  Dolly,  but  it  was  a 
curious  chance. 

They  had  come  to  the  top  of  the  lane,  and  Dolly  got  out  and  paid  her 
cab.  Her  eyes  were  dim  with  the  past,  that  was  coming  as  a  veil  or  a 
shroud  between  her  and  the  present.  She  had  no  faint  suspicion  of  what 
was  at  hand.  They  walked  on  unsuspiciously  to  the  ivy  gate  :  suddenly 
Marker  cried  out,  and  then  Dolly  too  gave  a  little  gasp.  What  cruel  blow 
had  fallen  ?  what  desecrating  hand  had  dared  to  touch  the  dear  old  haunt. 
What  was  this  ?  She  had  not  dreamt  this.  The  garden  wall,  so  sweet 
with  jessamine,  was  lying  low,  the  prostrate  ivy  was  struggling  over  a  heap 
of  bricks  and  rubbish,  tracks  of  wheel-barrows  ran  from  the  house  to  the 
cruel  heap,  the  lawn  was  tossed  up,  a  mound  of  bricks  stood  raised  by 
the  drawing-room  windows ;  the  windows  were  gone,  black  hollows  stood 
in  their  places,  a  great  gap  ran  down  from  Dolly's  old  bed-room  up  above 
to  the  oak  room  on  the  terrace,  part  of  the  dining-room  was  gone  :  pathetic 
black,  charred,  dismantled,  the  old  house  stood  stricken  and  falling  from  its 
foundation.  Dolly's  heart  beat  furiously  as  she  caught  Marker's  arm. 

*'  What  has  happened  ?  "  she  said,  "  it  is  not  fire — it  is — oh,  Marker, 
this  is  too  much." 

Poor  Marker  could  not  say  one  word,  the  two  women  stood  clinging  to 
each  other  in  the  middle  of  the  garden  walk.  The  sky  was  golden,  the 
shadows  were  purple  among  the  fallen  bricks. 

"  This  is  too  much,"  Dolly  repeated  a  little  wildly,  and  then  she  broke 
away  from  Marker  crying  out,  "  Don't  come,  don't  come;" 

The  workmen  were  gone  :  for  some  reason  the  place  was  deserted  and 
there  was  no  one  to  hear  Dolly's  sobs  as  she  impatiently  fled  across  the  lawn. 
Was  it  foolish  that  these  poor  old  bricks  should  be  so  dear  to  her,  foolish  that 
their  fall  should  seem  to  her  something  more  than  a  symbol  of  all  that  had 
fallen  and  passed  away.  Ah  no,  no.  While  the  old  house  stood  she  had  not 
felt  quite  parted,  but  now  the  very  place  of  her  life  would  be  no  more ;  all 
the  grief  of  that  year  seemed  brought  back  to  her  when  she  stopped  short 
suddenly  and  stood  looking  round  and  about  in  a  scared  sort  of  way.  She 
was  looking  for  something  that  was  not  any  more,  listening  for  silent  voices. 
Dolly  !  cried  the  voices,  and  the  girl's  whole  heart  answered  as  she  stood 
stretching  out  her  arms  towards  the  ulterior  shores.  At  that  minute  she 
would  have  been  very  glad  to  lie  down  on  the  old  stone  terrace  and  never 
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rise  again.  Time  was  so  long,  it  weighed  and  weighed,  and  seemed  to  be 
crushing  her.  She  had  tried  to  be  brave,  but  her  cup  was  full,  and  she  felt 
as  if  she  could  bear  no  more,  not  one  heavy  hour  more.  This  great 
weight  on  her  heart  seemed  to  have  been  gathering  from  a  long  way  off,  to 
have  been  lasting  for  years  and  years ;  no  tears  came  to  ease  this  pain. 
Marker  had  sat  down  on  the  stone  ledge  and  was  wiping  her  grief  in  her 
handkerchief.  Dolly  was  at  her  old  haunt  by  the  pond,  and  bending  over 
and  looking  into  the  depth  with  strange  circling  eyes. 

This  heavy  weight  seemed  to  be  weighing  her  down  and  drawing  her 
to  the  very  brink  of  the  old  pond.  She  longed  to  be  at  rest,  to  go  one 
step  beyond  the  present,  to  be  lying  straight  in  the  murky  grey  water,  rest- 
ing and  at  peace.  Who  wanted  her  any  more  ?  No  one  now.  Those  who 
had  loved  her  best  were  dead  ;  Robert  had  left  her ;  everyone  had  left  her. 
The  people  outside  in  the  lane  may  have  seen  her  through  the  gap  in  the 
wall,  a  dark  figure  stooping  among  the  purple  shadows  :  she  heard  their 
voices  calling,  but  she  did  not  heed  them ;  they  were  only  living  voices  : 
then  she  heard  a  step  upon  the  gravel  close  at  hand,  and  she  started  back, 
for,  looking  up,  ihe  saw  it  was  Frank  Raban,  who  came  forward.  Dolly 
was  not  surprised  to  see  him.  Everything  to-day  was  so  strange,  so 
unnatural,  that  this  sudden  meeting  seemed  but  a  part  of  all  the  rest. 
SJie  threw  up  her  hands  and  sank  down  upon  the  old  bench. 

His  steady  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her.  "  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  " 
he  said,  frightened  by  the  look  in  her  face,  and  forgetting  in  his  agita- 
tion to  greet  her  formally. 

"  What  does  it  all  matter,"  said  Dolly,  answering  his  reproachful 
glance,  and  speaking  in  a  shrill  voice  :  "I  don't  care  about  anything  any- 
more, I  am  tired  out,  yes,  very  tired,"  the  girl  repeated.  She  was  wrought 
up  and  speaking  to  herself  as  much  as  to  him,  crying  out,  not  to  be  heard, 
but  because  this  heavy  weight  was  upon  her,  and  she  was  struggling  to  be 
rid  of  it  and  reckless — she  must  speak  to  him,  to  anybody,  to  the  shiver- 
ing bushes,  to  the  summer  dust  and  silence,  as  she  had  spoken  to  the 
stagnant  water  of  the  pond.  She  was  in  a  state  which  is  not  a  common 
one,  in  which  pain  plays  the  part  of  great  joy  and  excitement  unloosens 
the  tongue,  forces  men  and  women  into  momentary  sincerity  and  direct- 
ness carries  all  before  it ;  her  long  self-control  had  broken  down,  she  was 
at  the  end  of  her  powers — she  was  only  thinking  of  her  own  grief  and  not 
of  him  just  then.  As  she  turned  her  pale  stone- cut  face  away  and  looked 
across  the  low  laurel  bushes,  Frank  Raban  felt  a  pang  of  pity  for  her  of 
which  Dorothea  had  no  conception.  He  came  up  to  the  bench. 

"  Don't  lose  courage,"  he  said — "  not  yet,  you  have  been  so  good  all 
this  time." 

It  was  not  so  much  what  he  said  which  touched  her,  as  the  way  in 
which  he  said  it.  He  seemed  to  know  how  terribly  she  had  been  suffering, 
to  be  in  tune  even  with  this  remorseless  fugue  of  pain  repeated.  His  kind- 
ness suddenly  overcame  her,  and  touched  her,  she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands 
and  burst  out  crying,  and  the  tears  eased  and  softened  her  strained  nerves. 
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"It  was  coming  here  that  brought  it  all  back,"  she  said;  "and 
finding "  Her  voice  failed. 

1 '  I  am  very  sorry, ' '  he  said.  « '  How  can  I  forgive  myself.  It  is  all  my ' ' 

He  turned  quite  pale,  stopped  abruptly,  and  walked  away  for  a  few  steps. 
When  he  came  back  he  spoke  almost  in  his  usual  voice,  and  then  and 
there  began  to  tell  Dolly  all  that  had  happened,  of  the  curious  discovery 
which  Mrs.  Fane  had  made,  of  Smith's  confession,  and  of  all  that  it  in- 
volved, that  she  was  now  the  one  person  interested  in  the  property,  that 
Ehoda  Parnell  had  no  single  right  to  Lady  Sarah's  inheritance.  He  told 
her  very  carefully,  sparing  her  in  every  way,  thinking  of  the  words  which 
would  be  simplest  and  least  likely  to  give  pain. 

"  We  ought  to  have  told  you  before,"  he  repeated.  "  We  meant  to 
spare  you  until  all  the  facts  were  clearly  ascertained.  We  have  made  a 
fatal  mistake,  and  now  I  am  only  adding  to  your  pain." 

But  the  tears  with  which  Dolly  listened  to  him  were  not  bitter,  his 
voice  was  so  kind,  his  words  so  manly  and  simple.  He  did  not  shirk  the 
truth  as  some  people  sometimes  do  when  they  speak  of  sorrow,  but  he 
faced  the  worst  with  the  simplicity  and  directness  of  a  man  who  had  seen 
it  all  very  near.  "  Please  don't  blame  yourself,"  she  said. 

If  there  are  certain  states  of  mind  in  which  facts  seem  exaggerated,  and 
every  feeling  is  over- wrought,  it  is  at  these  very  times  that  people  are  most 
ready  to  accept  the  blessings  of  consolation.  "  Peace,  be  still,"  said  the 
Divine  Voice,  speaking  to  the  tossing  waves.  And  voices  come,  speaking 
in  human  tones  to  many  a  poor  tempest  tossed  soul.  It  may  be  only  a 
friend  who  speaks,  only  a  lover  perhaps,  or  a  brother  or  sister's  voice. 
Love,  friendship,  brotherhood  give  a  meaning  to  the  words.  Only  that 
day  Dolly  had  thought  that  all  was  over,  and  already  the  miracle  was  work- 
ing, the  storm  was  passing  from  her  heart. 

It  all  seemed  as  a  dream  in  the  night,  when  she  thought  it  over  after- 
wards. She  had  not  seen  Frank  again,  but  to  have  seen  him  once  more 
made  all  the  difference  to  her. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

THE  PLAY  is  PLAYED,  THE  CURTAIN  DROPS. 

COLONEL  FANE  was  not  a  rich  paan,  but  he  had  a  house  which  had  been 
his  father's  before  him,  and  to  which  he  returned  now  and  again  in  the 
intervals  of  service.  It  stood  at  a  bend  of  the  river,  and  among  hollows 
and  ivy.  He  looked  forward  to  ending  his  work  there  some  day,  and 
resting  for  a  year  or  two.  In  the  meanwhile  the  old  house  was  often  let 
in  summer,  and  Mrs.  Fane  looked  after  the  repairs  and  necessary  renova- 
tions. She  sometimes  spent  a  few  hours  among  the  sedges  and  shady 
chestnut  trees.  She  loved  the  old  place — as  who  does  not  love  it  who 
has  ever  been  there — and  discovered  this  sleeping  bower,  where  one  may 
dream  of  chivalry,  of  fairy  land,  or  of  peace  on  earth,  or  that  one  is 
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sunshine,  or  a  river  washing  between  heavy  banks  ;  or  turn  one's  back 
to  the  stream  and  see  a  pasture -country  sliding  away  towards  the  hills, 
through  shade  and  fragrant  hours,  with  songs  from  the  hedges  and 
mellow  echoes  from  the  distant  farms. 

The  little  party  came  down,  not  unprepared  to  be  happy.  Mrs.  Fane, 
who  never  wasted  an  opportunity,  had  also  brought  a  little  girl  from  her 
orphanage,  who  was  to  remain  for  a  time  with  the  housekeeper  at  Quecns- 
medc — that  was  the  name  of  the  old  house.  The  child  was  a  bright 
little  creature,  with  merry  soft  eyes  flashing  in  wild  excitement,  and  the 
kind  lady  was  somewhat  divided  between  her  interest  in  some  news  that 
John  Morgan  was  giving  her  and  her  anxiety  lest  little  Charlotte,  her 
god-daughter,  should  jump  out  of  window. 

"  We  have  to  thank  the  Captain  here,"  said  John  Morgan,  "  for 
finding  the  man  we  were  in  search  of;  his  evidence  fully  bears  out 
poor  Smith's  dying  declaration.  I  have  sent  to  Tapeall,"  said  John, 
shaking  his  head.  "  I  find  that,  after  all  my  precautions,  Rhoda  got  a 
hint  from  him  last  week.  However,  it  is  all  right — thanks  to  the 
Captain ;  as  right  as  anything  so  unfortunately  managed  can  ever  be." 

"  I  don't  deserve  any  thanks,"  said  Jonah.  "  Poor  Carter  found  me 
out.  He  wanted  to  borrow  10s." 

"  When  did  all  this  happen  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Fane. 

"  Only  yesterday,"  answered  the  Hector.  "  I  telegraphed  to  Raban, 
poor  fellow,  he  had  gone  off  to  Shoeburyness  on  some  false  scent ;  I 
left  word  at  home  in  case  he  should  call." 

Dolly  stooped  down  and  held  up  little  Charlotte  to  see  the  pretty 
golden  fields  fly  past,  and  the  sheep,  and  the  lambs  frisking. 

"  Are  they  gold  flowers  ?  "  said  the  little  girl.  "  Is  that  where  ladies 
gets  their  money  ?  Is  you  going  to  be  very  rich  ?  " 

Dolly  did  not  answer;  she  had  scarcely  heard  what  they  all  wero 
saying,  so  many  voices  were  speaking  to  her,  as  she  watched  the  flying 
fields  and  frisking  lambs.  Was  it  all  to  be  hers  ?  the  old  house  was 
gone — and  this  was  what  she  most  dwelt  upon — money  was  but  little  in 
comparison  to  the  desolate  home.  Could  she  ever  forgive  Bhoda  this 
cruel  blow  ?  Ah  !  she  might  have  had  it  all,  if  she  had  but  spared  the 
dear  home.  A  letter  had  come  from  Robert  only  that  morning,  and  all 
this  time  Dolly  was  carrying  it  unopened  in  her  pocket,  failing  courage  to 
break  the  seal  and  open  up  the  past. 

Shadows  and  foreboding  clouds  were  far  away  from  that  tranquil 
valley,  from  the  shady  chestnut  tree  beneath  which  Dolly  is  sitting,  resting 
and  shading  her  eyes  from  the  light. 

When  the  banquet  is  over  they  get  up  from  their  feast  and  stroll 
down  to  the  river  side,  through  the  silent  village  into  the  overgrown 
meadow,  where  green  waving  things  are  throwing  their  shadows,  where 
an  old  half-ruined  nunnery  stands  fronting  the  sun,  and  the  silver  river 
beyond  the  fields. 

There  were  nuns  at  Queensmede  once  :   one  might  fancy  a  Guinevere 
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ending  her  sad  life  there  in  tranquil  penitence ;  a  knight  on  his  knees 
by  the  river  ;  a  horse  browsing  in  the  meadow.  The  old  building  still 
stands  among  wild  flowers  and  hay,  within  sight  of  the  river  bend  ;  the 
deserted  garden  is  unfenced  and  the  roses  straggling  in  the  field, 
mingle  their  petals  with  the  clover  and  poppies  that  spring  luxuriantly. 
The  stable  is  a  gabled  building  with  slender  lancet  windows,  with  open 
doors  swinging  on  the  latch.  The  nuns  have  passed  out  one  by  one  from 
the  Lady  House,  so  they  call  it  still.  Dolly  peeped  in  at  the  dismantled 
walls  and  pictured  their  former  occupants  to  herself — women  singing 
and  praying  with  pale  sweet  faces  radiant  in  the  sweet  tranquility  of 
the  old  place,  and  yet  their  life  seemed  thin  and  sad  somehow.  It  was 
here  that  she  found  courage  at  last  to  read  Robert's  letter  as  she  stood 
in  the  door- way.  She  pulled  it  out  and  broke  the  seal. 

•TJ>    -;ffl      "]'•    if ')*i  i/r*    iii    tYi'yft  <y/y  unfit    f\\\\  *tiiiFijtil 
"  MY  DEAR  DOROTHEA, — 

"  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  happened,  I  still  feel  that  it  is  no 
common  tie  of  friendship  and  interest  which  must  always  bind  us  together, 
and  that  it  is  due  to  you  that  I  myself  should  inform  you  of  a  deter- 
mination which  will,  as  I  trust,  eventually  contribute  to  everybody's  happi- 
ness. After  what  you  said  to  me  it  will,  I  know,  be  no  surprise  to  you  to 
have  heard  that  I  have  proposed  to  Rhoda,  and  been  accepted  by  her ;  but  I 
am  anxious  to  spare  your  learning  from  anybody  but  myself  the  fact,  that 
we  have  determined  to  put  on  our  marriage,  and  that  this  letter  will 
reach  you  on  our  wedding  day. 

"  Your  friend  Rhoda  has  entirely  thrown  herself  upon  my  guidance, 
and  under  the  circumstances  it  has  seemed  advisable  to  me  to  urge  no 
longer  delay.  My  affairs  require  my  presence  in  England ;  hers  also  need 
the  most  careful  management.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  manner  in 
which  certain  investments  have  been  disposed  of — notwithstanding  some — 
perhaps  not  unnatural  reluctance  on  her  part.  I  propose  returning  to 
Church  House  immediately  after  our  wedding,  where,  let  me  tell  you,  my 
dear  Dora,  you  will  ever  find  a  hearty  welcome,  and  a  home  if  need  be, 
although  I  am  anxious  to  forget  the  past,  particularly  under  my  present 
circumstances.  I  cannot  but  recall  once  more  to  you  how  differently 
events  might  have  turned  out.  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining that  to  you,  but  I  hope  you  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that  it 
was  not  your  change  of  fortune  which  affected  my  decision  to  abide  by 
your  determination.  I  have  been  most  anxious  to  assure  you  of  this. 
It  was  your  want  of  trust  which  first  made  me  feel  how  dissimilar  we  were 
in  many  ways,  how  little  chance  there  was  in  my  being  able  to  influence 
you  as  a  husband.  Forgive  me  for  saying  that  you  did  not  understand 
my  motives,  nor  do  entire  justice  to  the  feelings  which  made  me  endeavour 
to  persuade  you  for  your  own  advantage  as  well  as  mine.  If  you  had 
come  to  India  when  I  wished  it  much  anxiety  to  yourself  and  much  sorrow 
would  have  been  spared  you.  Now  it  is  too  late  to  think  of  what  might 
or  might  not  have  been,  only  this  fact  remains,  and  do  not  forget  it,  dear 
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Dora,  that  you'will  never  have  a  more  sincere  friend  nor  one  more  ready  to 
advise  and  assist  you  in  any  difficulty  than 

11  Your  affectionate  cousin, 

"  R.  HENLEY. 

>fir/n'l  jivw/ft  -ii-ii;  :  i  nidi.     t,w  c,t*.»i"j,.is)  *•• 

"  Rhoda  (did  she  know  I  was  writing)  would  unite  in  most 
affectionate  love.  I  find  her  society  more  and  more  congenial  and  delight- 
ful to  me." 

"  What  are  you  reading,  Dolly  ?"  said  Jonah,  coming  up.  "  I  ought 
to  know  that  confounded  blue  paper.  Has  that  fellow  the  impudence  to 
write  to  you  ?  "  Then  he  asked  more  shyly,  "  May  I  see  the  letter  ?  " 

"  No,  dear  Jonah,"  Dolly  said,  folding  it  up.  "  It  is  a  kind  letter, 
written  kindly." 

Then  she  looked  hard  at  him  and  blushed  a  little.  "  This  is  his  wed- 
ding day,"  she  said ;  "  that  is  why  he  wrote  to  me." 

Dolly  would  not  show  her  letter  to  any-one,  except  to  Mrs.  Fane.  She 
felt  that  it  would  be  commented  on ;  she  was  grateful  to  Robert  for  writing 
it ;  and  yet  the  letter  made  her  ashamed  now  that  she  began  to  see  him 
not  as  he  was,  but  to  judge  from  another  standard,  and  to  look  at  him  with 
other  people's  eyes.  In  after  days  she  scarcely  ever  spoke  of  him  even  to 
her  nearest  and  dearest.  To-day  she  merely  repeated  the  news.  No  one 
made  any  comment  in  her  hearing.  They  were  anxious  at  first,  but  Dolly's 
face  was  serene,  and  they  could  see  that  she  was  not  unhappy. 

One  thing  Mrs.  Fane  could  understand.  Robert  evidently  knew 
nothing  of  the  destruction  of  Church  House. 

"  I  am  glad  Robert  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  said  Dolly,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Will  you  come  wiss  me,"  said  little  Charlotte,  running  up  and  taking 
Dolly's  hand.  Miss  Vanborough  was  not  sorry  to  leave  the  discussion  of 
Robert's  prospects  to'  others,  and  she  walked  away,  with  the  little  girl 
still  holding  by  her  hand,  and  went  and  stood  for  a  minute  on  the  bridge, 
looking  down  at  the  river  and  the  barge  floating  by ;  it  slid  under  her  feet 
with  its  cargo  of  felled  wood,  and  its  wild  and  silent  human  cargo,  and 
then  it  went  floating  away  between  the  summer  banks. 

The  waters  deepened  and  wavered.  Tall  waving  grasses  were  also 
floating  and  dragging  upon  the  banks,  crimson  poppies  starting  here  and 
there,  golden  iris  hanging  their  heads  by  the  river.  Little  Charlotte  pre- 
sently ran  away,  and,  half  sunk  in  the  grasses,  stood  struggling  with  a 
daisy.  A  sunshiny  man  came  leading  a  horse  from  the  sleepy  old  barn 
that  stood  beyond  the  Lady  House.  Its  old  bricks  were  hung  with  green 
veils,  and  with  purple  and  golden  nets  of  lichen  and  of  moss. 

Dolly  stopped — was  it  a  burst  of  music  ?  It  was  a  sweet  overpowering 
rush  of  honeysuckle  scent  coming  from  the  deserted  garden.  In  this 
pastoral  landscape  there  was  no  sound  louder  than  the  lap  of  the  water, 
or  the  flowing  gurgle  of  the  pigeons  straggling  from  one  to  another  moss- 
grown  ledge.  Chance  lights  stole  from  the  sedge  to  the  grassy  banks, 
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from  the  creek  by  sweet  tumbled  grasses  to  the  deserted  old  grange. 
Round  about  stood  the  rose  trees,  flowering  in  the  wilderness,  dropping 
their  blossoms ;  the  swallows  were  flying  about  the  eaves ;  the  daisies 
sparkled  where  they  caught  the  sunlight. 

While  Dolly  and  little  Charlotte  were  gathering  their  flowers,  Frank 
Raban,  who  came  walking  along  the  fields  by  the  river,  had  joined  the 
others  by  the  Lady  House.     Morgan's  telegram  had  summoned  him  back 
to  London,  and  his  message  had  brought  him  on  to  Queensmede. 
"  Where  is  Miss  Vanborough  ?  "  he  asked  presently. 
"  Don't  you  see  her  on  the  bridge  ?  "  said  Jonah,  pointing. 
Frank  walked  on  a  few  steps.     He  saw  her  standing  on  the  bridge, 
high  above  the  torrent.    Then  he  saw  her   come  slowly  along,  followed 
by  her  little  companion.     .     .     V  '• 

They  were  walking  slowly  away  from  the  field  and  the  deserted  garden. 
As  they  all  straggled  slowly  homewards  with  shadows  at  their  feet,  the  old 
ivy  buttresses  of  the  walls  were  beginning  to  shine  with  vesper  light,  with 
deeper  and  crisper  lines  in  the  pure  illumination  all  around.  Dolly 
thought  of  Hadyn's  andante  again,  only  here  it  was  light  that  brought 
music  out  of  all  these  instruments  ;  silences,  perfumes,  and  heavy  creepers 
from  the  bewildering,  sweet  old  place,  overflown  with  birds,  heaped  up 
and  falling  into  hollows. 

Frank  walked  silently  beside  Dolly.  He  had  come  prepared  to  sym- 
pathise :  full  of  concern  for  her,  and  she  did  not  seem  to  want  his  help  or 
to  care  for  it  any  more.  That  day  by  the  pond,  when  she  had  first  turned  to 
him  in  her  grief,  he  had  felt  nearer  to  her  than  now,  when  in  her  reserve  she 
said  no  word  of  all  that  he  knew  she  must  be  feeling.  Could  this  be  pride  ? 
Did  she  show  this  indifferent  face  to  the  world,  was  she  determined  that  no 
one  should  guess  at  the  secret  strain  ?  Was  she  treating  him  as  the  first 
come  acquaintance  ?  It  was  very  proper,  no  doubt,  and  very  dignified, 
but  he  was  disappointed.  He  could  not  understand  it.  She  must  be 
unhappy,  and  yet  as  he  looked  at  her  face  he  saw  no  effort  there — only 
peace  shining  from  it.  She  had  stopped  before  a  garland  of  briony  that 
was  drooping  with  beautiful  leaves,  making  a  garland  of  shadows  upon 
the  bricks.  She  pointed  it  out  to  him. 

"It  is  very  pretty,"  said  Raban,  "  but  I  am  in  no  appreciative 
mood ;  "  and  he  looked  back  at  Jonah,  who  came  up  just  then,  and 
began  admiring.  Why  was  Jonah  always  with  her  ?  Why  did  he  seem 
to  join  into  all  their  talk.  Frank  was  jealous  of  Jonah,  but  he  was  still 
more  jealous  of  Dorothea's  confidence.  There  seemed  to  be  no  end  to 
Dolly's  cousins.  Here  was  Jonah,  to  whom  she  had  already  given  more 
of  her  confidence  than  to  him ;  Jonah,  who  had  served  her  effectually, 
while  he,  Frank,  had  done  nothing;  worse  than  nothing.  Dolly 
was  walking  along,  still  looking  at  the  bunches  of  briony  she  had 
gathered.  It  was  not  a  very  heroic  mood,  and  I  am  truly  ashamed 
of  my  hero's  passing  ill  humour,  coming  as  it  did  at  this  inopportune 
moment  to  trouble  Miss  Vanborough's  tardy  happiness.  And  yet  some- 
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how  it  did  not  trouble  her ;  she  saw  that  Frank  was  silent  and  gloomy, 
but  with  her  instinct  for  idealising  those  she  loved,  she  supposed  there 
was  some  good  reason  for  it,  and  she  felt  that  she  might  perhaps  even 
try  to  find  out  what  was  amiss  ;  it  was  no  longer  wrong  to  take  an  interest 
in  all  that  affected  him — even  Dolly's  conscience  allowed  this— and, 
when  the  others  walked  on,  in  her  sweet  voice  she  asked  "  if  anything 
was  wrong,"  and  as  she  spoke  her  grey  eyes  opened  kindly.  Dolly 
loved  to  take  care  of  the  people  she  loved.  There  was  a  motherly  instinct 
in  all  her  affection. 

"  My  only  concern  is  for  you,  and  for  the  news  that  Jonah  Henley  has 
told  me,"  said  Frank,  "but  you  did  not  tell  me  yourself,  so  I  did  not  like 
to  speak  of  it  to  you." 

Dolly  sighed— then  looked  up  again.  "  I  do  not  know  how  to  talk  of 
it  all,"  she  said,  "  and  that  is  why  I  said  nothing." 

"  You  are  right !  "  Frank  answered,  "  when  one  comes  to  think  of 
it,  there  are  no  words  in  common  language  to " 

"Please  don't,"  said  Dolly,  pained  ;  then  she  added,  "I  have  been  so 
unhappy,  that  I  must  not  ever  pretend  to  feel  what  I  am  not  feeling. 
Perhaps  you  may  think  it  strange  I  am  happy,  not  unhappy,  to-day.  You 
are  all  so  kind  ;  everything  is  so  kind.  I  hope  they  too  will  have  a  great 
deal  of  happiness  in  their  lives.  Is  not  Jonah  calling  us  ?  "  Jonah 
was  waiting  for  them  at  the  gate  of  the  house,  and  waving  a  long, 
shadowy  arm,  that  seemed  to  reach  across  the  road. 

"Happiness,"  said  Frank, lingering,  and  bitter  still,  and  looking  round. 
"  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  people  mean,  I  suppose  ;  green  pastures  and 
still  waters,  and  if  one  can  be  satisfied  with  grass,  so  much  the  better 
for  oneself;  one  may  enjoy  all  the  things  one  didn't  particularly  want  — 
and  watch  another  man  win  the  prize  ;  another  perhaps  who  doesn't 

even "     Frank  stopped  short — what  was  he  saying  ?    he  might  bo 

giving  pain,  and  he  hated  himself  and  his  ill  humour,  jarring  and  jangling 
in  the  peaceful  serenity. 

But  Dolly  finished  the  sentence  calmly  enough.  "  Who  doesn't  care 
for  it ;  perhaps  the  prize  isn't  worth  having,"  she  said  very  slowly.  She 
did  not  think  of  herself  until  she  had  spoken ;  then  suddenly  her  heart 
began  to  beat,  and  she  blushed  crimson ;  for  her  eyes  met  his,  and  his 
looks  spoke  plainly  enough — so  plainly,  that  Dolly's  grey  orbs  fell  be- 
neath that  fixed  dreamy  gaze.  It  seemed  to  look  through  her  heart. 
Could  he  read  all  that  she  was  thinking  ?  Ah !  he  might  read  her  heart, 
for  she  was  only  thinking  as  she  stood  there  of  all  her  friend's  long  fidelity 
and  steady  friendship.  What  had  she  ever  done  to  deserve  it  all.  And 
her  heart  seemed  to  answer  her  thought  with  a  strange  silent  response. 
Now  she  might  own  to  herself  the  blessing  of  his  unfailing  friendship ;  it 
was  no  longer  a  wrong  to  any  human  being.  Even  if  she  were  never 
anything  more  to  him,  she  might  openly  and  gratefully  accept  his  help 
and  his  interest ;  acknowledge  the  blessing,  the  new  life  it  had  brought 
her.  She  had  struggled  so  long  to  keep  the  feeling  hidden  away,  it  was 
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an  unspeakable  relief  to  have  nothing  more  to  conceal  from  herself  nor 
from  others — nothing  more.  She  knew  at  last  that  she  loved  him,  and 
she  was  not  ashamed.  What  a  journey  she  had  travelled  since  they  had 
stood  by  the  spring  that  autumn  day,  not  a  year  ago ;  what  terrible 
countries  she  had  visited,  and  had  it  come  to  this  once  more.  Might  she 
love  now  in  happiness  as  well  as  in  sorrow  ?  Was  she  not  happy  stand- 
ing in  this  golden  hollow,  with  the  person  whom  she  loved  best 
in  all  the  world  ?  No  other  human  being  was  in  sight,  nothing  but  the 
old  shady  village,  floating  into  overflowing  green,  the  sleepy  haycocks,  the 
empty  barn,  the  heaping  ivy  on  the  wall,  the  sunlight  slanting  upon  the 
silence.  She  did  not  mean  to  speak,  but  Frank,  in  this  utter  silence, 
heard  her  secret  thought  at  last.  "  Don't  you  know?"  said  Dorothea. 
"  Oh !  Frank,  don't  you  know  ?"  Did  she  speak  the  words  or  look  them  ? 
He  could  scarcely  tell,  only  with  unutterable  tenderness  and  thankfulness 
in  his  heart  he  knew  that  she  was  his,  that  life  is  kind,  that  true  hearts  do 
come  together,  that  one  moment  of  such  happiness  and  completeness 
lights  up  a  whole  night's  wild  chaos,  and  reveals  the  sweetness  of  a 
dawning  world. 

Jonah,  who  had  gone  on  with  Mrs.  Fane,  came  to  the  door  to  call 
them  again,  but  they  did  not  see  him,  and  he  went  back  into  the  house, 
where  Mrs.  Fane  and  John  Morgan  were  hard  at  work  upon  an  inventory. 

"  Here,  let  me  help  you,"  said  Jonah,  "I'm  not  too  clumsy  to  count 
tea-cups."  Little  Charlotte  made  herself  very  useful  by  carrying  a  plate 
from  one  chair  to  another.  She  finally  let  it  drop,  and  would  have  cried 
when  it  broke,  if  the  good-natured  young  captain  had  not  immediately 
given  her  the  ink  to  hold.  This  mark  of  confidence  filled  her  with  pride, 
and  dried  her  tears.  "  Sail  I  'old  it  up  very  high?"  she  said.  "  Can 
you  draw  a  ziant  ?  I  can,  wiss  your  pen." 

It  took  them  nearly  an  hour  to  get  through  their  task,  and  by  this 
time  the  tea  was  ready  in  the  library,  the  old  fashioned  urn  hissing  and 
steaming,  and  Jonah  and  John  Morgan  were  preparing  to  set  out  on 
their  journey  home.  Frank  went  with  them,  and  then  when  he  was  gone 
Dolly  told  her  friend  her  story,  and  the  two  sat  talking  until  late  into  the 
starlight. 

Two  days  afterwards  an  announcement  appeared  in  The  Times,  and 
the  world  learnt  that  Eobert  Henley  and  Miss  Bhoda  Parnell  had  been 
married  at  the  British  Embassy  at  Paris  by  special  licence  by  the  Bishop 
of  Oronoco.  The  next  news  was  that  of  Dolly's  marriage  to  Frank 
Baban.  Pebblesthwaite  was  very  much  excited.  Lady  Henley's  indigna- 
tion was  boundless  at  first,  but  was  happily  diverted  by  the  news  of  her 
favourite  daughter  Norah's  engagement  to  Mr.  Jack  Bedmayne. 

James  Brand's  blue  eyes  twinkled  a  kindly  sympathy,  when  the  letter 
came  announcing  Frank's  happiness.  He  came  up  to  be  present  at  the 
wedding.  It  was  in  the  little  city  church  with  its  smoke- stained  windows. 
John  Morgan's  voice  failed  as  he  read  the  opening  words  and  looked  down 
at  the  bent  heads  of  the  two  who  had  met  at  last  hand-in-hand.  "  In 
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perfect  love  and  jieace,"  he  said  ;  and,  as  he  said  it,  he  felt  that  the  words 
were  no  vain  prayers. 

He  had  no  fear  for  them,  nor  had  they  fear  for  each  other.  Some  one 
standing  in  the  drizzle  of  the  street  outside  saw  them  drive  off  with  calm 
and  happy  faces.  It  was  Robert  Henley,  who  was  passing  through  Lon- 
don with  his  wife.  Philippa,  who  saw  him,  kissed  her  hand  and 
would  have  stopped  him,  but  he  walked  on  without  looking  back. 
He  had  been  to  Mr.  Tapeall's  that  morning,  after  a  painful  explanation 
with  Rhoda.  Rhoda,  who  was  moodily  sitting  at  the  window  of  her 
room  in  the  noisy  hotel,  and  going  over  the  wretched  details  of  that 
morning's  talk.  It  was  true  that  she  had  sold  Church  House, 
tempted  by  the  builder's  liberal  offer,  and  wanting  money  to  clear  the 
many  extravagances  of  her  Paris  life ;  it  was  true  that  she  had  con- 
cealed the  lawyer's  letter  from  Robert  in  which  she  learnt  that  her  title 
to  the  property  was  about  to  be  disputed.  She  had  hurried  on  their 
wedding,  she  had  won  the  prize  for  which  her  foolish  soul  had  longed ;  it 
was  not  love  so  much  as  the  pride  of  life  and  of  gratified  vanity.  These 
things  had  dazzled  her,  for  these  things  this  foolish  little  creature  had 
sacrificed  her  all.  Dolly  might  have  been  happy  in  time  even  married  to 
Robert,  but  for  Rhoda  what  chance  was  there  ?  Would  her  French  kid 
gloves  put  out  their  primrose  fingers  to  help  her  in  her  lonely  hours ;  would 
her  smart  bonnets  crown  her  home  with  peace  and  the  content  of  a  loving 
spirit  ?  She  lived  long  enough  to  find  out  something  of  the  truth,  and  to 
come  to  Dolly  one  day  to  help  her  in  her  sorest  need.  This  was  long 
after  when  Dolly  had  long  been  living  at  Ravensrick,  when  her  children  were 
playing  round  about  her,  and  the  sunshine  of  her  later  life  had  wanned 
and  brightened  the  sadness  of  her  youth.  What  more  shall  I  say  of  my 
heroine.  That  sweet  and  generous  soul,  ripening  by  degrees,  slow  and 
credulous,  not  embittered  by  the  petty  pains  of  life,  faithful  and  tender 
and  vibrating  to  many  tones,  is  no  uncommon  type.  Her  name  is  one 
that  I  gave  her  long  ago,  but  her  real  names  are  many,  and  are  those  of 
the  friends  whom  we  love. 

Church  House  was  never  rebuilt.  At  Dolly's  wish  a  row  of  model 
lodgings,  with  iron  balconies,  patent  boilers,  ventilators,  and  clothes 
hanging  out  to  dry  on  every  floor,  have  been  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
place  where  Lady  Sarah  lived,  and  so  the  kind  woman's  dreams  and 
helpful  schemes  have  come  true. 

"  We  could  not  put  back  the  old  house,"  said  Dolly,  "  and  we  thought 
this  would  be  the  next  best  thing  to  do."  The  rooms  are  let  at  a  some- 
what cheaper  rate  than  the  crowded  lodging-houses  round  about.  People, 
as  a  rule,  dislike  the  periodical  white -washing,  and  are  fond  of  stuffing 
up  the  ventilators,  but  otherwise  they  are  very  well  satisfied. 

Dolly  did  not  receive  many  wedding  presents.  Some  time  after  her 
marriage,  Rhoda  sent  Dolly  a  diamond  cross ;  it  was  that  one  that 
Frank  Raban  had  given  her  many  years  before.  She  was  abroad  at  the 
time,  and  for  many  years  neither  Rhoda  nor  Dolly  met  again.  Mrs. 
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Palmer  used  to  write  home  accounts  of  Khoda's  beauty  and  fashion  from 
Ems,  and  other  watering  places  where  she  used  to  spend  her  summers. 

The  Admiral,  who  was  still  abroad,  made  it  an  especial  point,  so 
Philippa  declared,  that  she  should  spend  her  summers  on  the  Continent. 

One  day  Mrs.  Kaban  was  turning  out  some  papers  in  a  drawer  in  her 
husband's  writing  table  when  she  came  upon  a  packet  that  she  thought 
must  belong  to  herself.  They  were  written  in  a  familiar  writing  that  she 
knew  at  once,  for  it  was  Henley's.  They  were  not  addressed,  and  Dolly 
could  not  at  first  imagine  how  these  letters  had  come  there,  nor  when  she 
had  received  them.  As  she  looked  she  was  still  more  bewildered.  They 
were  letters  not  unlike  some  that  she  had  received,  and  yet  they  had  entirely 
passed  from  her  mind  ;  presently  turning  over  a  page  she  read  not  her  own 
name  on  the  address  but  that  of  Emma  Penfold,  and  a  sentence — "It  is 
best  for  your  welfare  that  we  should  not  meet  again,"  wrote  Henley.  "  I 
am  not  a  marrying  man  myself,  circumstances  render  it  impossible.  May 
you  be  as  happy  in  your  new  life.  You  will  have  an  excellent  husband, 
and  one  who  .  .  .  ."  . 

"  What  have  you  got  there  ?  "  said  Frank,  who  had  come  in. 

"  Oh,  Frank,  don't  ask  me,"  ^said  Dolly,  hastily  going  to  the  fire 
that  was  burning  in  the  grate  and  flinging  the  packet  into  the  flames ; 
then  she  ran  up  to  him,  and  clung  hold  of  his  arm  for  a  minute.  She 
could  not  speak.  Frank  looked  at  the  burning  packet — at  the  open  drawers 
— and  then  he  understood  it  all.  "  I  thought  I  had  burnt  those  letters  long 
ago,"  he  said  ;  and  stooping  he  took  his  wife's  hand  in  his  and  kissed  it. 

$..-'?#-.•;*.",»  >'£ 

As  I  write  the  snow  lies  thick  upon  the  ground  outside,  upon  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  upon  the  lawns.  Here,  within,  the  fire  leaps 
brightly  in  its  iron  cage ;  the  children  cluster  round  the  chair  by  the 
chimney  corner,  where  the  mother  sits  reading  their  beloved  fairy  tales. 
The  hearth  was  empty  once — the  home  was  desolate  ;  but  time  after  time, 
day  by  day,  we  see  the  phoenix  of  home  and  of  love  springing  from  the 
dead  ashes ;  hopes  are  fulfilled  that  seemed  too  sweet  to  dream  of ; 
love  kindles  and  warms  chilled  hearts  to  life.  Take  courage,  say  the 
happy  to  those  in  sorrow  and  trouble  ;  are  there  not  many  mansions  even 
here ;  seasons  in  their  course ;  harvests  in  their  season,  thanks 
be  to  the  merciful  ordinance  that  metes  out  sorrow  and  peace,  and  long- 
iDg  and  fulfilment,  and  rest  after  the  storm. 

Take  courage  say  the  happy — the  message  of  the  sorrowful  is  harder 
to  understand.  The  echoes  come  from  afar,  and  reach  beyond  our  ken. 
As  the  cry  passes  beyond  us  into  the  awful  unknown,  we  feel  that  this  is, 
perhaps,  the  voice  in  life  that  reaches  beyond  life  itself.  Not  of  harvests 
to  come,  not  of  peaceful  home  hearths  do  they  speak  in  their  sorrow. 
Their  fires  are  out,  their  hearths  are  in  ashes,  but  see,  it  was  the  sunlight 
that  extinguished  the  flame. 
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SOMEBODY  once  said,  and  probably  thought  himself  uncommonly  clever 
for  saying  it,  that  broken  bottles — empty  soda-water  bottles  is  a  popular, 
but  I  do  not  know  if  a  correct,  version — will  one  day  be  the  only  abiding 
memorial  of  British  rule  in  India.  Like  most  of  these  extremely  smart 
epigrams,  the  remark  combined  a  small  amount  of  superficial  truth  with  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  real  misstatement.  But  when  the  long -predicted 
day  arrives  for  the  Osmanlee  to  strike  the  tent  he  has  for  so  many 
centuries  pitched  over  some  of  the  very  fairest  portions  of  God's  earth,  I 
wonder  what  except  broken  bottles  will  remain  behind  to  denote  the  spot 
of  his  protracted  encampment.  Not  literal  but  metaphorical  bottles,  of 
course,  for  neither  beer  nor  wine  nor  even  soda-water  are — the  more's  the 
pity — common  enough  articles  of  consumption  in  the  lands  of  the  Crescent 
to  furnish  any  large  amount  of  vitreous  relics  ;  when  Osmanlees  do  violate 
the  anti-alcoholic  precepts  of  their  law,  it  is  ordinarily  with  the  vilest 
rakee  ;  and  that  unwholesome  fluid  is  wont  to  be  dispensed,  not  in 
bottles,  but  in  misshapen  jars  of  congenial  ugliness  and  coarseness. 
No  ;  breakages  in  plenty  he  will  have,  only  they  will  not  be  of  glass,  but 
of  far  more  precious  things  ;  and  not  of  what  he  imported  with  him, 
like  the  English  ware  in  the  hypothesis,  but  of  what  he  found  more  or 
less  entire  when  he  came,  and  afterwards  broke  on  his  own  account. 

This,  where  I  am  now  writing,  is  the  Osmanlee's  own  proper  land, 
this  his  camping-ground  of  predilection — Anatolia,  the  birthplace  of  his 
wide-extended  empire,  its  cradle,  its  stronghold,  its  reserve  hope.  And 
here  all  around  me  I  Bee  Pontine  breakages,  Greek  breakages,  Roman 
breakages,  Byzantine  breakages,  Armenian  breakages,  Seljook  breakages, 
not  to  mention  some  minor  breakages  of  less  world-spread  fame,  such  as 
Turkoman,  Mingrelian,  and  Georgian ;  all  these  there  are,  and  will 
mostly  be  still  remaining  too,  no  doubt,  when  reckoning-day  comes.  Nor 
do  I  say  that  they  may  not,  each  in  its  kind,  be  regarded  as  Osmanlee 
breakages  after  a  sort ;  since  they  are  of  things  which  either  he  found 
whole  and  broke  them,  or  found  them  broken,  and  broke  them  still  more. 
Only  of  what  he  has  himself  brought,  himself  made,  there  will  be  left 
after  the  first  ten  years  next  to  nothing,  and  after  fifty  absolutely  nothing 
at  all.  Relics  of  Osmanlee  labour,  of  Osmanlee  magnificence,  of  Osmanlee 
science,  art,  skill,  learning,  industry,  there  will  be  hardly  any,  or  none— 
for  the  simple  reason  that  he  will  leave  none  which  can,  even  at  the  most 
liberal  computation,  outlast  half  a  century.  True ;  the  lively  author 
of  Morning  Land  claims  an  exception  in  favour  of  "  heaps  of  broken 
gravestones."  But  even  this,  if  we  embrace  half  a  century  in  our 
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prospective  view,  cannot  be  admitted ;  for  the  tombstones  are  scratched 
rather  than  carved  ;  the  feeble  and  exceptional  attempts  at  a  mausoleum 
are  as  flimsy  as  the  other  constructions;  and  the  vestiges  of  the  dead 
Osmanlee  are  evidently  fated  to  not  less  speedy  obliteration  than  those  of 
the  living. 

Even  at  the  capital,  where  the  Osmanlee  has  concentrated  his  whole 
energy  in  an  effort  not  over-successful  there,  and  most  ruinous  to  his 
dominions  elsewhere,  at  the  expense  of  which  that  capital  has  been 
patched  up,  these  remarks  are  correct  in  the  main  ;  in  the  provinces  they 
are  absolutely  so.  And  certainly  in  the  frontier  corner  of  the  empire,  east 
of  Trebizond,  where  the  Classic  Atlas  marks  the  uncertain  limits  of 
Pontus  and  Colchis,  and  where  myself  and  my  companions — the  usual 
eastern  medley  of  colour  and  race — have  now  been  for  ten  weeks  wander- 
ing— zig-zagging  I  might  call  it,  were  not  the  word  inadmissible  from  its 
affected  uncouthness — among  the  mountains,  dolomitic  or  otherwise,  of 
that  wild  region,  we  have  seen,  broadly  speaking,  only  one  clear  and 
strongly  marked  sign  of  Osmanlee  rule — that  is,  ruin. 

Needless  to  say,  our  journeyings  have  been  all  on  horseback,  except 
indeed  where  the  unmanageable  steepness  or  dangerous  narrowness  of  the 
path  compelled  us  to  dismount  even  from  those  surest-footed  of  all  known 
quadrupeds,  Anatolian  nags  ;  for  in  these  favoured  regions  of  countless 
railroad  concessions  and  projected  lines,  the  most  primitive  waggon-road 
that  ever  led  from  an  English  "-ham"  to  a  " -bro  "  is  an  unknown 
luxury.  That  highways  will  be  constructed  throughout  the  Ottoman 
dominions,  are  constructed,  are  daily  traversed  by  whole  processions  of 
wheeled  conveyances,  are  delusions  which  Mr.  Farley  of  Bristol  and  his 
disciples  may  possibly  entertain,  but  in  which  a  traveller  through  his 
Sultanic  Majesty's  dominions  will  hardly  share.  Horses,  mules,  camels, 
asses,  even  the  classical  caravan  is  still,  as  in  the  days  of  Mahomet  II. 
or  Marco  Polo,  the  picturesque  but  clumsy  and  costly  means  of  transport 
for  the  merchandise  of  the  gorgeous  East.  Here  they  come — now  hidden, 
now  re-appearing  between  the  deep-wooded  windings  of  the  mountain 
side  ;  one  can  hear  their  jangling  bells  at  a  mile's  distance.  An  endless 
file  of  raw-boned  sinewy  beasts,  each  with  its  crimson  tassel,  or  glittering 
brass  star,  or  some  other  gewgaw  charm  against  the  evil  eye,  at  its  collar, 
and  a  couple  of  more  or  less  evenly  balanced  packages,  secured  by  a  more 
complicated  tackle  of  rope  than  ever  Ulysses  tied  round  his  sea-chest, 
dangling  at  its  sides  ;  all  crowding,  pushing,  jostling,  stumbling  over  the 
rock  steps  of  the  narrow  pathway ;  not  unfrequently,  too,  hustling  each 
other  right  off  the  edge  to  a  fall  of  many  hundred  feet  into  the  ravine 
below,  where,  with  a  crash  or  two  on  the  stones,  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest — that  is,  so  far  as  the  mule's  future  is 
concerned ;  unless  some  lucky  shrub  intervenes  to  stay  the  over-rapid 
descent.  Alongside,  behind  them,  trudge'  on  foot  the  grey-coated,  sheep- 
skin-capped, heavy-limbed,  heavy-featured,  pale-eyed  Turkoman  drivers, 
who  with  thong  and  cry  have  brought  them  from  the  great  plains  across 
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the  Persian  frontier.     Or  it  is  a  string  of  huge  woolly  camels,  most 
powerful  and  ungainliest  of  their  kind,  swaying  along  beneath  their  loads 
as  they  thrust  out  their  shaggy  snaky  necks  in  an  aimless  fashion  from 
side  to  side,  and  frightening  our  nags  into  a  desperate  scramble  to  get 
out  of  the  way  up  the  mountain  slope ;  for  the  secular  terror  of  the 
horse  at  sight  or  even  at  smell  of  the  camel  is  not  in  the  least  diminished 
Bince  the  days  of  Herodotus ;  though  how  it  originated,  or  why  it  is  kept 
up,  seeing  that  the  camel  for  his  part  manifests  no  disposition  except 
that  of  the  most  absolute  indifference  towards  the  horse,  is  a  problem 
which  might  tax  the  ingenuity  of  a  Darwin  himself  to  solve.     Grazing 
and  loitering  as  it  goes,  accomplishing  barely  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  a 
day,  and  taking  a  month  to  get  over  ground  which,  with  decent  roads 
and  proper  conveyances,  might  easily  be  traversed,  and  at  one-fourth  of 
the  cost  too,  in  a  week,  the  caravan,  like  the  Ten  Thousand  of  old, 
salutes  the  sea  at  Trebizond.     There  on  the  appropriate  resting-place  of 
"  Giaour  Meid'an,"  or  "  Unbelievers'  Square,"  a  large  open  space  at  the 
entry  of  the  town,  in  the  Perso-European  or  "  unbelieving"  quarter — for 
in  Turkish  opinion  a  Persian's  creed  is  hardly  more  orthodox  than  a 
Christian's,  if  at  all — it  deposits  the  products  of  Central  Asia  ;  and  then, 
laden  in  exchange  with  European  merchandise,  winds  slowly  back,  as  it 
came,  to  Persia. 

But  whoever  would  witness  at  Trebizond  this  not  uninteresting  spectacle, 
as  characteristic  of  the  Ottoman  East  as  the  stage  coach  and  the  lumber- 
ing van  once  were  of  England,  must  hasten  his  visit  to  these  shores, 
whence  caravans  and  caravan- drivers  are  fast  passing  away.  Not,  how- 
ever, owing  to  any  more  expeditious  substitute  introduced  by  the  Osmanlee, 
who,  content  with  levying  absurd  transit-dues,  and  harassing  merchants 
and  muleteers  alike  by  custom-house  vexations  and  frontier  annoyances, 
leaves  the  rest  to  circumstance  and  chance ;  but  by  the  competitive 
energy  of  the  Russians,  masters  of  the  long-disused  but  rival  Caucasian 
route.  Caravans  are  soon  distanced  by  steam-engines ;  and  the  railroad 
that  has  this  very  year  connected  Tiflis  with  the  Black  Sea  coast,  and 
promises  soon  to  reach  the  frontiers  of  Persia  itself,  has  already  appro- 
priated to  itself  more  than  half  the  traffic  that  formerly  cumbered  the 
"  Unbelievers'  Square,"  or  crammed  the  massive  warehouses — the  largest 
is  Byzantine  in  construction  and  date — of  Trebizond. 

However,  the  seriousness  of  the  impending  loss — for  Trebizond,  in 
spite  of  its  almost  pre -historical  memories  and  high-sounding  name, 
would,  if  deprived  of  its  intercourse  with  Persia,  soon  sink  into  a  mere 
coast  village,  remarkable  for  nothing  but  its  ruined  Comnenian  castle — 
roused  at  last  even  Ottoman  apathy  into  something  of  an  effort.  A  real 
road,  a  carriage  road,  from  Trebizond  to  Persia,  was  resolved  on,  wag 
begun,  and  even,  after  a  fashion,  was  completed. 

Now,  so  it  is  that  Turks — modern  Turks,  I  mean — very  slow  hands  at 
commencing  any  work,  public  or  private,  of  real  utility,  are  slower  still 
at  finishing  it ;  while  as  to  keeping  it  up,  or  repairing  it,  that  is  what  they 
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never  think  of  at  all.  From  a  mosque  to  a  sentry-box,  from  a  palace  to 
a  policeman's  jacket,  so  soon  as  the  object — no  matter  how  costly  at  first 
or  how  necessary — has  once  begun  to  go  to  wrack,  it  may  follow  on  in  the 
same  direction  as  long  as  it  pleases,  even  to  the  "  bitter  end."  A  new 
article  of  the  same  sort  may  perhaps,  regardless  of  expense,  be  provided  ; 
but  as  to  the  old  one,  not  a  brick  will  be  replaced,  not  a  tile  re-arranged, 
not  a  board  nailed  up,  not  a  stitch  bestowed  in  time  or  out  of  it.  Were  I 
general  family  tutor,  or  governess,  or  something  of  the  kind  to  the  "  young 
idea  "  of  the  Turkish  generation,  "  For  want  of  a  nail,"  with  the  rest  of 
that  rhythmical  nursery  wisdom,  should  be  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  of 
my  daily  lessons.  Unfortunately,  that  lesson,  so  far  as  the  Osmanlee  is 
concerned,  is  still  to  learn ;  and  experience,  say  what  the  wise  ones  may, 
is  for  human  beings  in  general,  not  for  Stuarts  or  Bourbons  alone,  the 
least  effective  of  teachers. 

Let  us  judge  for  ourselves.  So  we  leave  behind  the  brown  Byzantine 
walls  of  volcanic  stone,  tower  and  battlement,  and  the  card-paper  lath- 
and-plaster  houses  clustered  beneath  their  shadow,  among  black  cypress- 
spears,  and  glistening  orchard  foliage — in  a  word,  Trebizond  generally, 
ancient  and  modern,  lazily  basking  in  the  hot  mid-day  July  sun  ;  and 
winding  our  way  past  the  harbour  cliffs,  enter  on  the  broad  Pyxites  valley, 
the  Persian  winter  route,  which  it  is  our  programme  to  follow  for  some 
distance.  And  behold,  our  horses  canter  side  by  side  with  tolerable  ease  and 
freedom  along  a  macadamized  road.  But,  alas  !  not  for  long.  This  fair 
portion  of  the  highway,  which  is  only  five  or  six  miles  in  length,  is  that 
completed  some  years  since  by  some  French  engineers,  who,  after  laying 
down  the  general  line  of  route,  and  getting  through  with  the  more  serious 
difficulties  of  the  work,  were  rather  unceremoniously  dismissed  to  make 
room  for  a  fat  Osmanlee  head- engineer  with  a  Turkish  staff.  Forced 
labour — that  curse  of  the  East — was  now  brought  into  play ;  and  after 
the  road  had  been  patched  up  in  an  incomplete  fashion,  it  was  pronounced 
finished,  and  has  since  then  been  left  to  take  care  of  itself,  amid  the  rains, 
storms,  snows,  and  other  vagaries  of  the  Pontic  climate. 

It  is  now,  of  course,  in  full  progress  through  the  three  phases  common 
to  everything  at  the  mercy  of  Osmanlee  administration — slovenliness, 
dilapidation,  and,  lastly,  disappearance.  The  macadam  broken  up  into 
pits  and  hollows  that  would  upset  a  Devonshire  cart ;  the  side-cuttings 
slipping  down  in  huge  shell-like  masses  which  already  encroach  on  half 
the  breadth  of  the  way,  and  threaten  soon  to  bury  it  altogether  ;  embank- 
ments which,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  gravity,  are  fast  enticing  the 
entire  road  to  join  them  company  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravines  below ;  water- 
courses that,  disdaining  restraint,  wander  fancy-free  over  the  path,  and 
furnish  the  unexpected  variety  of  quagmires  in  the  dryest  weather ;  in 
short,  I  fear  that  for  the  few  miles  that  we  availed  ourselves  of  this  master- 
specimen  of  Ottoman  industry,  it  hardly  conveyed  either  to  the  hoofs  of 
the  horses,  or  the  minds  of  their  riders,  those  impressions  of  unqualified 
admiration  with  which  the  constructors  themselves  regard  the  result  of 
their  epgineering  skill. 
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"  Have  you  any  such  roads  in  Europe  ?"  enquires  of  me,  in  the  tone 
of  conscious  triumph,  a  red-capped,  black-coated,  shirt-collarless  official, 
who  has  ridden  thus  far,  honnris  causa,  at  my  side.  With  becoming 
gravity  I  reply,  that  for  Europe  in  general  I  could  not  adequately  answer, 
but  that  in  England,  to  the  best  of  my  recollections,  we  certainly  had  not. 
Such,  however,  as  the  road  is,  our,  or  rather  our  horses',  enjoyment 
of  it  is  brief;  for  our  route  soon  ceases  to  coincide  with  its  direction,  and 
strikes  off  by  a  narrow  transverse  horse-track,  that  is  generally  adopted  by 
summer  travellers ;  for  in  winter  the  Khazeklee  Pass,  as  it  is  called,  8,600 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  up  which  we  have  to  scramble,  is  a  hopeless  waste 
of  deep  snow.  So  turning  up  a  wild  wooded  gorge  wo  begin  the  ascent ; 
and  from  henceforth  till  we  reach  the  town  of  Beyboort,  in  what  once 
was  Armenia,  after  a  ride  of  about  eighty  miles  across  the  entire  mountain 
tract  intervening  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  central  highlands  of 
Anatolia,  we  bid  farewell,  not  to  Osmanlee  public  works  only,  but  also  to 
almost  every  trace  of  Osmanlee  rule  and  nationality  whatever. 

"Government  extends  as  far  as  the  town  gates,"  says  an  Arab 
proverb,  relative  to  Turkish  rule  in  Syria ;  and  no  one  who  has  passed 
some  time  in  that  country  can  have  failed  to  remark  that,  once  beyond 
city  limits,  impoverishment  and  ruin  are  in  fact  almost  the  only  indications 
that  the  Osmanlee  is  lord  of  the  land.  It  is  the  same  here,  with  this 
difference  only,  that  instead  of  being  Arab,  the  population,  customs, 
buildings,  all  things,  whether  of  the  present  or  the  past,  are  in  the  main 
Greek. 

Not  "  Greek  "in  the  "  Hellene  "  sense  of  the  word,  for,  search  as  I 
might,  I  could  discover  no  facts  to  warrant  the  pleasing  belief  entertained 
by  some,  that  genuine  unchanged  relics  of  the  classic  colonies  once  planted 
along  these  shores  are  still  to  be  found  here,  guarded  from  foreign 
admixture  by  the  triple  defence  of  precipitous  mountain,  dense  forest,  and 
stormy  sea.  Such  vestiges  may  indeed  have  lingered  long,  but  they 
have  now  entirely  disappeared  under  two  thousand  years  of  climatic 
influence,  intermarriage,  and  the  many  wars  and  changes  that  have  passed 
over  the  region.  The  " Greek"  here  does  not  bear  the  title  of  "Hel- 
lenos,"  but  "  Room,"  i.e.  Byzantine  ;  and  it  is  to  Byzantine  colonization, 
settled  here  during  the  first  ages  of  the  empire,  and  afterwards  largely 
re-inforced  by  the  immigrants  who  fled  from  the  barbarity  of  the  Latin 
captors  of  Constantinople  to  the  refuge  offered  by  the  Comnenian  sceptre, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  these  mountains,  whether  Christian  or  Mahometan, 
alike  owe  their  language  and  their  descent. 

From  the  sea- shore  up  to  a  height  of  about  five  thousand  feet,  these 
Greek,  or  Byzantine,  villages  are  tolerably  numerous,  and  have  all  much 
the  same  character.  We  clamber  up  by  what  would  elsewhere  be  called 
a  mere  goat  track,  but  here  is  dignified  by  the  title  of  a  road,  amid  the 
incomparably  lovely  scenery  of  these  mountain  sides,  beneath  the  green 
lights  and  green  shades  of  beech,  alder,  walnut,  maple,  chestnut,  and  ash 
overhead,  by  fantastic  jutting  masses  of  volcanic  rock ;  while  deep  below 
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the  foaming  torrent  of  the  Aschyros,  or  the  Kalopotamos,  or  the  Saleros, 
rushes  and  raves  with  ceaseless  roar  through  the  black  gorge ;  then  sud- 
denly we  emerge  on  patches  of  luxuriant  maize  and  hemp,  clinging  at 
what  one  might  have  thought  an  impossible  angle  to  the  mountain  side  ; 
the  ledge  broadens  out  somewhat,  and  we  find  ourselves  at  the  little 
Greek-named  village  Stauros,  or  Aghalos,  or  the  like,  where  we  intend 
to  draw  bridle  for  a  noonday  halt.  Along  the  wayside  are  half-a-dozen 
open  shops,  where  muleteers'  gear,  straps,  nosebags,  saddlebags,  and 
similar  articles,  all  of  the  gayest  colours  and  the  clumsiest  forms,  along 
with  horse-shoes — if  the  rough  iron  plates  with  a  small  hole  in  the 
middle  that  are  here  fastened  on  the  hoof  deserve  the  name — coarse 
tobacco,  cigarette  paper,  sour  apples — all  fruit  here  is  eaten  sour — a  few 
dirty  eggs,  soapy-looking  clots  of  cheese,  and  so  forth.  Not  far  off  is  a 
little  building :  if  it  happens  to  be  oblong  in  form  and  points  eastward,  you 
recognise  it  for  a  church  ;  if  square,  and  with  its  entrance  to  the  north,  it 
is  a  mosque — in  either  case  it  is  totally  devoid  of  outside  ornament, 
except  the  invariable  whitewash  of  the  country.  As  to  the  peasants' 
houses,  wooden  frameworks  filled  up  with  rubble,  scattered  as  at  random 
up  and  down  the  slopes,  each  in  its  own  field,  with  its  own  little  gourd- 
growing  garden,  suggesting  the  idea — a  not  improbable  one,  in  fact — that 
everybody  has  quarrelled  with  his  neighbour,  and  wishes  to  live  as  far 
away  from  him  as  possible ;  the  inmates  may  be  Christian  or  Mahometan 
equally  for  anything  that  the  external  architecture  declares.  Poverty  is  a 
great  leveller  of  creeds  as  of  everything  else  ;  and  a  separate  harem 
accommodation  supposes  an  amount  of  wealth  and  ease  which  is  far  from 
being  realised  by  any  Pontic  peasant  of  our  day.  Besides,  the  whole  of 
the  house-work,  and  a  good  half  of  the  field-work  too,  is  performed  by  the 
women;  a  state  of  things  which  naturally  renders  impossible  that  absolute 
seclusion — or,  one  might  more  justly  say,  elimination — of  the  fair  sex  in 
which  the  town-living  Mahometan  delights. 

Nor  does  the  unwelcome  fact  that  every  female  form  in  view,  after 
stopping  an  instant  to  get  a  preliminary  peep  at  the  travellers,  draws  her 
blue  wrapper  close  over  her  lovely  face,  and  even  with  discourteous  shyness 
turns  her  broad  back  upon  you,  do  much  to  decide  in  what  religion  the 
hamlet  delights ;  for,  in  the  semi-barbarism  of  Anatolia,  Greek  and 
Armenian  ladies  hardly  enjoy  wider  freedom  of  seeing  and  being  seen 
than  Mahometan.  But  I  remark  that  every  male  head  is  invested  with  a 
turban,  or  with  something  that  does  duty  for  one,  from  the  yellow 
flowered  rag,  bound  wisplike  round  the  cap  of  the  lad  who  holds  my 
horse  as  I  dismount,  to  the  more  voluminous  white  foldings  that  give  a  sort 
of  dignity  to  the  hard,  weather-worn  faces  of  the  elders  of  the  village,  who 
have  come  up  to  welcome  and  to  stare  at  the  new  arrival.  Hence  I  know 
them  to  be  Mahometans,  for  the  Christian  head,  if  adorned  by  anything  in 
addition  to  the  universal  red  scull-cap  of  the  East,  would  have  a  dark- 
coloured  handkerchief  tied  round  it ;  nor  would  its  fold  imitate  the 
distinctive  turban,  but  rather  resemble  that  adopted  by  an  invalid  suffering 
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from  facial  neuralgia.  Another  indication  of  the  Mahometan  is  the  clipped 
and  shorn  look ;  the  hair  cut  close,  the  beard  and  mustachios  trimmed 
— this  was  a  special  recommendation  of  the  Prophet's — while  the  Christian 
peasant  revels  in  a  profusion  of  lank,  depending  hair,  and  side-locks  that 
might  do  honour  to  a  Lithuanian  Jew  ;  and  his  beard,  if  not  shaved  about  a 
fortnight  ago — I  have  never  had  the  good  luck  of  meeting  one  whose  toilet 
day  could  have  been  much  within  that  period — is,  like  his  mustachios, 
left  to  the  irregular  luxuriance  of  nature.  Not  only  in  person,  too,  but  in 
clothes,  the  Mahometan  is  generally  the  cleaner  of  the  two.  What,  how- 
ever, most  distinguishes  him  from  his  Christian  fellow-peasant  is  his 
hospitality. 

Two  classes  are  in  general  eminently  hospitable  throughout  the  East : 
one,  the  old-established — not  the  modern — Levantine  ;  the  other,  the  Ma- 
hometan. Of  the  former  I  have  not  hero  room  to  speak ;  their  habitat  is 
not  within  my  present  beat,  nor,  indeed — the  JSgean  coast  excepted — in 
any  part  of  Asia  Minor.  But  the  Mahometan,  whatever  his  nationality,  is 
in  this  respect  much  the  same  everywhere ;  it  is  a  part  of  the  Arab  tradi- 
tion of  his  code ;  and  even  extreme  poverty  and  a  far-distant  latitude  do 
not  render  the  peasants  of  Pontus  an  exception  to  the  rule.  Hence  I 
should  strongly  advise  travellers  in  Anatolia  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
creature  comforts  which  Mahometan  lodgings  provide,  rather  than  of  the 
religious  sympathies  which  make  up  the  staple  of  Greek  or  Armenian 
hospitality.  In  other  respects  there  is  little  difference.  Whatever  its 
creed,  each  village  manages  its  own  affairs,  chooses,  by  an  irregular  sort 
of  election,  its  own  "  Mukhtar,"  or  headman;  repairs  or  neglects  its  own 
paths  and  watercourses,  builds  or  decorates  its  own  church  or  mosque, 
supports  its  own  Imam,  or~priest,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  sometimes 
manages  to  keep  up  a  kind  of  primary  school,  in  which  reading  and 
writing  are  sufficiently  taught  to  be,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  wholly 
forgotten  as  life  goes  on.  With  Government  they  rarely  have  anything  to 
do,  except  when  reminded  of  its  existence  by  a  visit  from  the  tax-collector, 
or  a  summons  to  supply  forced  and  unpaid  labour  for  some  object  in  which 
they  have  about  as  much  interest  as  the  inhabitants  of  Japan.  On  these 
occasions  the  headman  is  considered  a  responsible  party,  and  is  often  made 
the  scapegoat  for  the  shortcomings  of  the  community ;  for  everything  else 
he  is  left  to  exercise  over  his  neighbours  an  authority  of  which  the  more 
or  the  less  is  chiefly  determined  by  his  own  personal  aptness  for  the 
position  which  he  holds. 

Greek  is  the  language  spoken  by  all,  exclusively  indeed  by  some, 
though  in  the  Mahometan  day  schools,  where  they  exist,  a  little  Turkish 
is  sometimes  taught ;  and  those  among  the  men  who  more  frequently  go 
down  to  the  coast  for  the  sale  of  their  village  produce  and  the  like,  pick  up 
the  latter  idiom.  The  women,  more  stay-at-home  than  the  men,  know 
only  Greek ;  but  such  as  Pericles  or  Xenophon  himself,  though  he  did 
once  visit  these  mountains,  would  have  considerable  difficulty  in  under- 
standing, so  mixed  is  it  with  Sclavonian  and  other  dialects,  including,  I 
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think,  the  aboriginal  Pontic.  Still  the  groundwork  is  Greek — 
is  a  river,  yaXa,  milk,  Kpeac,  meat,  Q&Z,  fire,  and  so  on.  The  features  of 
both  sexes  too,  in  spite  of  a  certain  serious  and  independent  air  which 
Mahometanism  appears  generally  to  confer  on  its  followers,  are  distinctly 
Byzantine  :  long,  sallow,  high  nosed,  with  hair  and  eyes  mostly  of  a  dark 
brown,  occasionally  lighter,  and  even  auburn  ;  the  mouth  usually  well 
shaped,  the  expression  by  no  means  unintelligent,  but  often  cunning,  even 
sinister.  Their  stature  is  middling,  their  limbs  slender,  but  active  and 
strong. 

Here  and  there,  however,  especially  among  the  Mahometans,  a  different 
type  crops  up,  tall,  well  built,  with  light  grey  eyes,  auburn  hair,  and  a 
certain  clearness  of  complexion  alien  from  the  muddy  skins  of  Byzantine 
Greek,  Turkish,  Turkoman,  or  Armenian,  fairer  too  than  the  Kurde,  or  any 
of  the  southern  races.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  individuals  of  this 
description  represent  the  aboriginal  Pontic  stock,  which  seems  to  have 
been  akin  to  the  neighbouring  Caucasian  families — Georgian,  Mingrelian, 
Abaze,  and  the  rest.  Lastly,  the  relics  of  the  old  autocratic  "  Dereh- 
Begs,"  or  hereditary  landowners,  still  linger  here,  but  shorn  of  their 
semi-feudal  power  and  state.  Their  title  and  parentage  derive  in  most 
instances  from  some  Janissary  or  "  Sipahi "  of  the  sixteenth  or  seven- 
teenth century  :  Greek,  Albanian,  Servian,  Croat.  Who  can  now  tell 
which  of  the  "  tribute  children,"  or  of  the  many  renegades  of  those  times, 
was  their  father  ?  these  Japhets  are  not  much  in  the  habit  of  searching 
after  theirs. 

But  the  ''trail  of  the  serpent,"  the  Byzantine  character,  is  over  all ; 
and  it  remains  unfortunately  much  the  same  as  it  appears  to  have  been  in 
the  days  "of  the  Comneni  and  Palaeologi;  it  has  not  perhaps  deteriorated; 
indeed  of  that  there  was  hardly  a  possibility,  but  it  certainly  has  not 
improved.  Perhaps,  under  the  circumstances,  that  was  not  much  to  be 
expected.  Certainly,  as  we  now  know  them,  they  are  versatile  rather  than 
clever,  cunning  rather  than  intelligent,  and  quarrelsome  rather  than 
brave.  Each  village  has  at  least  one  feud  on  hand ;  the  ordinary  cause 
being  either  "  lovely  woman,"  or  the  disputed  limits  of  some  pasture  range 
in  the  grazing  grounds  that  extend  upward  from  the  forest  belt  almost  to 
the  summit  of  the  granite  mountain  crest.  These  feuds  are  often  bloody ; 
but  there  is  little  fair  fighting.  A  long  shot  from  the  shelter  of  a  boulder, 
or  a  hatchet-cut  from  behind  in  a  narrow  path,  exemplify  the  ordinary 
procedures.  Sometimes  a  field  of  standing  harvest  is  hacked  and  wasted 
in  the  night,  or  ricks  and  cowsheds  burned,  or  a  well  choked  up — all 
cowardly  doings,  that  have  a  strong  flavour  of  the  lower  Greek  empire  in 
them.  Domestic  virtue  too  is  at  a  low  ebb.  The  hamlet  of  these  regions 
is  in  this  respect  scarcely  better  off  than  the  town. 

Of  superstition  there  is  plenty.  The  "  Greeks  "  perch  a  little  cell-like 
chapel  on  the  top  of  every  hill,  with  most  uncouth  saints  of  genuine 
Byzantine  stiffness  daubed  on  its  walls,  and  a  rough  altar  stone,  black  with 
oil  from  the  lamp  beside  it,  where  mass  is  said  once  a  year.  Their 
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Mahometan  brethren,  not  to  bo  behindhand  with  thorn,  hang  up  some  equi- 
vocal relic — a  hair  of  the  Prophet's  beard  it  may  bo,  or  a  rag  which  has 
touched  some  like  holy  thing— in  the  prayer- niche  of  the  mosqae,  and 
cover  the  wall  with  unartistic  drawings,  highly  coloured,  of  the  Meccan-  or 
other  shrines.  In  bigotry  there  is  little  to  choose  between  them:  the 
monks  of  the  many  mountain  convents  hereabouts,  and  the  "  Hollas  " 
and  "  Imams  "  of  the  neighbourhood,  enjoy  an  equal  reputation  in  this 
respect.  But,  besides  what  may  be  considered  as  the  special  property  of 
either  sect,  the  Crescent  and  the  Cross  have  here  many  observances  in 
common.  Among  these  the  means  taken  to  avert  the  influence  of  the  evil 
eye  are  curious  enough.  I  had  often  noticed  in  the  fields  a  tall  pole,  with 
wicker  circle  balanced  atop,  the  circumference  being  hung  round  with 
bones,  feathers,  and  gaudy  rags.  At  first  I  supposed  it  to  bo  a  scare- 
crow against  the  innumerable  birds  of  the  country,  but  was  soon  informed 
that  it  was  there  for  the  more  practical  purpose  of  guarding  against  tho 
evil  eye.  An  ox's  or  buffalo's  scull  is  still  more  generally  employed  ;  and 
the  withered  chaplets  suspended  from  the  horns  remind  one  of  a  favourite 
ornament  of  the  Greek  metope,  with  which  this  very  ancient  superstition 
may  perhaps  be  indirectly  connected. 

Or  it  is  a  little  dome- like  construction,  roughly  put  together  and  often 
in  ruins,  which  bears  the  name  of  some  legendary  half-hero,  half-saint, 
claimed  alike  by  Islam  and  Christianity,  and  visited  by  turbaned  and 
unturbaned  pilgrims  on  the  same  anniversary.  If  a  bush  happen  to  be 
near  at  hand,  it  is  sure  to  bo  decorated  all  over  with  little  rags  knotted  to 
the  twigs.  Each  rag  mystically  contains  some  evil  from  which  the  person 
who  tied  it  desires  to  be  freed  by  this  act  and  by  the  intercession  of  tho 
saint.  To  untie  it  would  be  the  extreme  of  rashness,  as  it  would  infal- 
libly bring  the  unloosened  evil  on  the  intruder's  head.  Even  touching  it 
might,  I  am  informed,  have  the  same  effect. 

These  sanctuaries  are  almost  invariably  situated  either  near  some  spring- 
head, particularly  if  a  mineral  one,  or  on  the  top  of  an  isolated  height. 
The  superstition  which  placed  them  there  is  probably  in  many  instances 
much  older  than  any  creed  now  professed  in  the  land.  One  such  build- 
ing, conspicuous  on  a  conical  peak  nearly  three  thousand  feet  above  tho 
sea,  and  dedicated  to  the  mythical  Elias  of  the  East,  attracted  my  special 
notice  ;  and  after  a  climb  which  led  me  to  admire  rather  than  to  envy  the 
devout  up-hill  labours  of  the  yearly  pilgrims,  I  reached  the  summit — a 
weather-beaten  pinnacle  of  black  volcanic  rock.  There  by  the  side  of  a 
ruined  Byzantine  chapel,  open  to  the  sky,  I  found  what  interested  me  much 
more  ;  namely,  the  distinct  remains  of  a  small  pagan  shrine,  not  Greek 
but  Pontic  in  construction :  the  lower  part,  of  four  basement  walls  inclos- 
ing a  square  of  about  twelve  feet  each  way,  was  cut  out  of  the  rock  itseH 
to  a  height  of  nearly  five  feet.  This  had  been  originally  raised  further  by 
rows  of  huge  oblong  blocks,  each  several  feet  in  length.  On  two  sides 
they  still  retained  their  places ;  on  the  other  two  they,  like  the  roof,  if 
there  ever  was  one,  had  disappeared.  In  the  southern  wall—for  the 
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building  faced  the  compass — was  a  small  square  peep-hole  of  a  window 
cut  in  the  rock.  The  whole  reminded  me  closely  of  some  idol  shrines  I 
have  seen  in  the  Tamil  villages  of  Southern  India.  But  besides  this,  in 
the  foundation  rock  of  the  temple,  and  hewn  also  on  its  southerly  aspect, 
I  found  two  small  sepulchral  caves,  containing  each  a  recess  for  a  single 
corpse.  In  both  niches  the  place  for  the  head  and  the  feet  were  indicated 
in  the  hollowed  stone :  the  length  was  in  each  much  the  same,  a  little 
under  six  feet.  The  heads  of  the  corpses  were  to  the  west,  their  feet  to 
the  east,  and  their  right  sides  to  the  south.  The  face  of  the  cliff  bore 
traces  too  of  other  tombs,  but  now  almost  shapeless  from  the  crumbling  of 
the  tuff  beneath  the  storms  and  winters  of  more  than  two  thousand  years. 

Not  far  from  Trebizond  is  another  of  these  sepulchral  caves.  I 
visited  it,  and  found  it  about  eleven  feet  from  the  floor  to  the  highest  part 
of  the  vault-like  roof,  and  sixteen  feet  broad  by  twelve  deep,  thus  much 
resembling  in  form  a  huge  oven  ;  the  rock  here  too  was  volcanic  tuff,  and 
still  bore  marks  of  the  chisel.  At  the  further  end,  and  on  either  side, 
were  deep  coffin-like  recesses  for  the  dead,  who  must  here,  as  in  the 
tombs  described  above,  have  been  laid  recumbent  at  full  length,  but  each 
in  a  different  direction.  The  wide  entrance  of  the  cave  had  once  been 
closed  by  a  door,  as  appeared  by  the  holes  for  the  door-posts  bored  in  the 
rock  above  and  below ;  and  in  the  inner  right-hand  wall  was  a  small  niche, 
apparently  for  a  lamp.  The  cavern  had  at  a  later  period  been  converted 
into  a  Greek  chapel,  and  vestiges  of  barbarous  Byzantine  daubings  still 
appeared  on  the  walls.  But  at  present  it  is  visited  by  Mahometans  and 
Christians  alike,  under  the  ambiguous  title  of  the  prophet  Elias. 

There  are  countless  caves  of  this  sort  along  the  coast  slope  of  the 
mountain  range,  but  I  have  never  found  any  far  inland,  except  at  Amasia 
and  Kastemouni.  This  last  belongs  to  Paphlagonia,  however,  not  to 
Pontus ;  and  up  the  valley  of  the  Halys,  or  Kizil-Irmak,  as  it  is  now 
called.  But  in  that  region  the  rock  monuments  bear  traces  of  much 
greater  skill  and  workmanship  than  appears  in  the  rough-hewn  memorials 
about  Trebizond.  But  in  no  case  have  I  been  able  to  discover  either 
inscription  or  date. 

The  other  "breakages  "  of  this  district  are  either  Byzantine,  or  purely 
local.  To  the  former  class  belong  the  numerous  bridges,  of  coarse  but 
very  massive  construction,  which  once  spanned  and  now  half  choke  with 
their  ruins  the  many  torrent  rivers.  The  traveller  here  in  winter  and 
spring  finds  good  reason  to  regret  their  loss.  Byzantine,  too,  are  the  pic- 
turesque relics  of  battlemented  walls  and  towers,  "  bosomed  high  "  in  the 
madly  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  coast,  which  give  some  of  the  small 
towns  hereabouts  a  diminutive  resemblance  to  old  Constantinople.  One 
town  in  particular,  Rizeh — the  Bhizosum  of  Strabo,  and  where,  by  the  way, 
almost  all  the  inhabitants  are  Greek- speaking  Mahometans,  and  are  simply 
the  most  disagreeable,  quarrelsome,  bigoted,  narrow-minded  set  I  have 
ever  had  to  deal  with — still  retains  about  half  of  a  mural  circuit,  which, 
when  complete,  cannot  have  been  much  under  two  miles  in  extent.  The 
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towers  are  about  forty  feet  high,  round,  and  placed  at  close  intervals 
along  the  wall :  one  only  has  its  upper  part  shaped  into  a  not  ungraceful 
octagon.  The  thickness  of  the  walls  is  everywhere  enormous  ;  the  mate- 
rials rough-hewn,  or  mere  irregular  stones,  copiously  cemented  with 
indifferent  plaster.  A  couple  of  small  vaulted  chapels,  each  with  its  three 
lancet  windows  looking  east — a  favourite  Tritheistic  symbol — would  alone 
suffice  to  determine  the  architects,  were  they  not  otherwise  clearly  indi- 
cated by  the  style  of  the  fortifications  themselves.  As  I  clambered  about 
them  I  might  almost  have  fancied  myself  at  Constantinople,  near  the 
Seven  Towers.  But  here,  too,  was  neither  inscription  or  date,  though 
architectural  comparison  would  seem  to  indicate  the  eighth  or  ninth  century 
as  the  epoch  of  building. 

Lastly,  to  the  same  class  belong  the  numerous  monasteries  and  nun- 
neries of  the  land,  some  of  them  growing  out  like  excrescences  at  the 
mouth  of  an  old  Pontic  cave,  now  modified  into  a  chapel.  There  are  five 
large  ones,  all  Greek,  within  a  thirty  miles'  radius  from  Trebizond,  and 
smaller  ones  are  scattered  elsewhere  ;  but  they  would  require  a  separate 
description  to  themselves. 

The  latter,  or  local,  class  of  ruins  includes  those  from  the  sixteenth  to 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  To  this  period  belong  the  numerous 
paved  horse-ways,  solidly  constructed,  and  extending  in  a  complicated 
network  for  scores  and  scores  of  miles  up  valleys,  across  mountains, 
through  forests,  from  the  sea-shore  to  the  upper  range.  They  were  the 
work  of  the  much-maligned  Dereh-Begs,  the  landed  proprietors  swept 
away  by  the  pseudo-reforms  of  Sultan  Mahmood  and  Abd-el-Mejeed ;  and 
were  kept  in  order  by  village  labour,  freely  given,  because  profitable.  In 
the  present  poverty  of  the  country,  these  roads  are  left  unrepaired  and 
untended,  till  many  are  now  absolutely  impassable ;  nor  are  new  ones  ever 
provided,  or  old  ones  mended  by  a  Government  which  has  taken  to  itself 
the  wealth,  but  omitted  the  responsibilities  of  the  land  it  governs.  So  too 
for  the  many  road-side  fountains,  each  with  its  pretty  little  ogee  arch, 
and  arabesque  inscription  commemorating  the  munificence  of  the  builder, 
some  wealthy  villager :  these,  too,  now  abandoned,  choked,  and  fallen 
into  ruin.  So  also  the  dreary  walls,  and  long  ranges  of  windows  open  to 
the  sky,  that  once  were  the  abodes  of  the  "  Begs  "  or  "  Aghas,"  semi- 
feudal  landlords,  turbulent  enough  in  their  day,  but  good  masters,  hos- 
pitable, and  spending  in  the  land  itself  what  they  took  from  it ;  not,  like 
the  modern  Stamboolee  leeches,  disgorging  elsewhere  the  life-blood  they 
have  sucked  from  the  province. 

That  the  epochs,  Pontic,  Roman,  Byzantine,  and,  so  to  speak,  self- 
governing,  were  one  and  all  "  better  times  "  than  the  present,  the  relics 
I  have  described  or  alluded  to,  with  many  other  indications  of  bygone 
populousness  and  prosperity,  seem  sufficiently  to  establish ;  and  the 
peasants  with  one  voice  declare  that  their  condition  was  much  more 
favourable,  not  only  in  the  centuries  preceding  the  Turkish  conquest,  of 
which  they  have  long  since  lost  every  memory,  but  even  after  that  event, 
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under  the  almost  independent  rule  of  their  own  landowners  and  headmen, 
when  the  Osmanlee  Government  was  hardly  more  to  them  than  a  distant 
and  respected  name  ;  not,  as  now,  a  daily  and  burdensome  interference. 
Certainly  a  serious  diminution  in  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  is  attested 
by  the  frequency  of  shrunk  or  deserted  villages ;  and  the  diminution  of 
life  indicates  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  means  of  life. 

They  are,  with  hardly  an  exception,  wretchedly  poor.  The  plot  of 
ground  on  which  each  man  cultivates  his  maize,  hemp,  and  garden  stuff, 
yields  little  more  than  enough  for  his  own  personal  uses  and  those  of  his 
family  ;  the  maize-field  and  garden  supply  their  staple  food,  and  the  hemp 
their  clothing  :  this  last  coarse  and  ragged  beyond  belief.  And  no  wonder, 
where  a  single  suit  has  to  do  duty  alike  for  summer  and  winter,  day  and 
night.  Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  the  philosophical  "  man  wants 
but  little  here  below  " — an  assertion  I  hold  more  than  questionable 
for  man,  and  utterly  false  for  woman — he  certainly  gets  uncommonly  little 
in  this  region.  For  anything  like  gain,  he  has  to  depend  on  a  scanty 
allowance  of  eggs  furnished  by  a  few  diminutive  hens,  or  the  butter  de- 
rived from  a  meagre  cow  or  two  ;  perhaps  a  few  basketsful  of  orchard  fruit ; 
or,  the  best  resource,  a  dozen  loads  of  charcoal,  which  he  has  prepared 
in  the  forest.  These  he  takes  down  on  a  donkey,  or  not  rarely  on  his 
own  or  his  wife's  back,  to  the  nearest  market-town,  say  Trebizond,  and 
there  sells  for  what  they  may  fetch.  But  here  the  Government,  which 
never  provided  him  directly  or  indirectly  with  a  path  to  go  by,  or  a  plank 
to  cross  a  torrent;  which  affords  him  no  security  against  violence,  no  edu- 
cation in  youth,  no  assistance  or  refuge  in  difficulty,  sickness,  or  old  age, 
is  beforehand  with  him  ;  and  under  title  of  road-dues,  town-dues,  market- 
dues,  etc.,  secures  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  of  whatever  profit  his  wares 
may  realise.  Out  of  the  remainder  he  has  to  pay  agricultural  tithes, 
property-tax — a  very  heavy  one — sheep  or  cattle-tax,  and  yearly  re- 
curring requisitions  for  nominal  public  works,  seldom  executed,  and,  if  exe- 
cuted, of  no  good  to  him,  and  very  little  to  any  one  else.  What  is  left  goes  to 
buy  whatever  household  articles  or  agricultural  implements  the  produce  of 
his  own  ground  cannot  furnish.  As  to  the  maize,  it  is  so  unremunerative  a 
crop,  and  the  quantity  which  each  individual  peasant  can  obtain,  owing  to  the 
infinitesimal  subdivision  of  property,  so  small,  that  it  is  practically  of  no 
account  for  gain.  When  to  all  this  we  add  frequent  requisitions  of  un- 
paid labour,  military  service,  and  the  like,  can  we  wonder  that  the  Pontic 
peasant  lives,  or  rather  starves,  in  debt,  dies  in  debt,  and  leaves  debt  and 
starvation  as  the  only  heritage  to  his  children  ? 

The  fact  is  that  the  Osmanlee  Government  never  considers,  or  wishes  to 
consider,  that  it  has  any  duty  towards  those  it  governs,  except  that  of 
getting  as  much  money  as  possible  out  of  them.  Moreover,  the  quantity  of 
what  it  squeezes,  or  tries  to  squeeze,  out  of  any  given  district  is  propor- 
tioned, not  on  the  means  and  wealth  of  those  squeezed,  but  on  their 
moral  compressibility  and  yieldingness.  Hence,  as  a  rule,  Christian  popu- 
lations, which  have,  so  to  speak,  a  court  of  appeal  in  European  opinion, 
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are  much  loss  hard  pressed  now-a-days  than  Mahometan ;  not  to  mention 
the  conscription,  which  falls  wholly  on  the  latter,  and  equals  in  theory 
about  one  fifth,  in  practice  fortunately  not  more  than  one  eighth  or  so, 
of  the  adult  male  census.  It  is  true  that  the  Christians  pay  for  their 
exemption  from  this  "  blood-tax ;"  but  they  have,  on  the  whole,  a  cheap 
bargain. 

Unhappily  the  spirit  of  servile,  unconditional  obedience,  which  from 
an  early  date  characterised  the  subjects  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  has 
rested  in  a  double  portion  on  their  descendants.  « '  We  are  born  to  be  fleeced , 
and  fleeced  we  will  be,  and  take  it  quietly,"  is  their  view  of  the  matter. 
This  spirit  of  miscalled  loyalty,  and  real  slavishness,  is  strongest  among 
the  Mahometan  population,  which  change  of  religion  has,  so  far  at  least, 
not  benefited  but  injured.  Man  must  have  -an  idol  of  some  kind — figure, 
picture,  book,  or  idea — to  bow  down  to  and  worship ;  and  as  figures  and 
pictures  are  forbidden  to  the  Muslim,  while  of  the  book,  the  Koran,  the  idol 
of  his  Arab  brethren,  he,  for  ignorance  of  its  language,  cannot  make  much, 
the  once  Byzantine  Mahometan  has  set  up  for  his  idol  the  idea  of  Islam, 
and  worships  it  with  a  devotion  which  the  "  Though  He  slay  me  yet  will 
I  trust  in  Him  "  of  Job  could  scarcely  parallel.  But  Islam  is,  moreover, 
in  his  mind  identified  with  what  is  for  him  its  visible  and  chiefest  avatar, 
the  Empire  of  the  house  of  Othman,  the  waning  Crescent  of  the  crimson 
flag.  And  thus,  in  spite  of  the  new  and  hated  regulations  of  latter-day 
Sultans,  of  Janissaries  butchered,  grants  revoked,  institutions  destroyed, 
and  burdens  bound  on  by  a  bureaucracy  the  little  finger  of  which  is 
thicker  than  the  loins  of  a  Suleyman  or  a  Murad ;  in  spite  of  the  still 
deeper  and  more  searching  change  that  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  the 
Ottoman  dream,  transforming  the  terror  of  the  nations  into  a  feeble  parody 
of  that  most  portentous  of  all  failures,  the  Second  French  Empire — the 
Mahometan  of  Anatolia  continues,  passively  at  least,  true  to  his  old  love, 
invests  it  with  the  inviolability  of  the  Islam  he  worships ;  and  while 
acknowledging  it  in  detail  to  be  an  ogre,  reveres  it  in  the  whole  as  a  God. 

Still  the  field  of  patience  has  not  only  extent  but  limits ;  and  from  time 
to  time  even  the  Mahometan  "  Ko'ilee,"  or  "  Fellah,"  or  Peasant,  of  Pontus 
is  fairly  driven  beyond  them.  He  then  takes  to  the  mountains  :  and  as 
law,  in  the  only  sense  he  knows  it,  has  been  his  enemy,  he  becomes  in  his 
turn  an  enemy  to  law.  Band  after  band  of  such  half  fugitives,  half  out- 
laws, has  sprung  up  within  the  last  few  years  among  these  forests  ;  and 
did  a  provincial  newspaper  exist,  its  "  sensation  "  columns  would  seldom 
need  a  topic.  To-day  it  is  a  house  broken  into,  and  one  or  more  of  the 
inmates  mangled  by  a  hatchet  ;  to-morrow  some  corn  stacks  burnt,  or  the 
standing  crops  wantonly  cut,  trampled  down,  and  destroyed  in  the  dark ; 
or  a  wayfarer  has  been  found  robbed  and  murdered,  or  a  woman  brutally 
ravished,  or  what  not.  It  would  be  a  painful,  often  a  revolting,  task  to 
chronicle  the  crimes  committed  in  these  lovely  glens. 

And  the  Government  ? 

Well ;  the  Government,  so  long  as  individuals  only,  especially  if  of  the 
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poorer  sort,  are  concerned,  does  simply  nothing.  But  at  last  some  person 
of  consequence  has,  perhaps,  been  the  sufferer;  or  a  whole  village  or 
district  has  been  injured  ;  and  a  formal  complaint  and  demand  of  redress, 
backed,  of  course,  by  a  pre-payment  of  costs  and  good-will,  not  less  neces- 
sary in  a  criminal  than  in  a  civil  case  before  an  Osmanlee  tribunal,  has 
been  lodged  at  the  official  residence,  where  money  received  may  have 
created  a  reasonable  hope  that  more  may  be  obtained  from  the  same 
sources.  A  party  of  armed  police,  or,  in  extreme  instances,  of  soldiers,  are 
then  sent  at  once  to  investigate  and  to  punish ;  on  whose  approach,  an- 
nounced several  days  beforehand,  the  real  criminals  prudently  make  off. 
In  their  place,  however,  a  few  ready-to-hand  persons  are  easily  appre- 
hended, and  triumphantly  carried  off  to  be  shut  up  in  a  jail,  the  like  of 
which  Mrs.  Fry's  worst  nightmare  never  imaged ;  there  to  remain  two, 
three,  or  more  months,  even  years,  their  guilt  or  innocence  being  never 
examined  into,  till  either  death,  or  the  presents  thrown  by  their  friends 
into  the  insatiate  jaws  of  authority,  procures  them  release.  I  have  known 
as  many  as  eighty  thus  dragged  off  to  prison  in  a  batch  :  by  the  end  of 
four  months  several  of  them  were  dead  and  others  like  to  die  of  jail-fever ; 
and  during  all  that  time  not  a  single  man  or  lad  of  the  number  had  been 
brought  before  any  kind  of  tribunal  whatever,  whether  for  investigation  or 
trial.  Meanwhile,  God  help  their  families.  These  were  one  and  all  Ma- 
hometans, from  a  Byzantine  village  about  fifty  miles  distant  from  Trebizond. 
Others  again — and  their  number  is  large,  much  larger  than  the  Osman- 
lee Government  suspects — quit  the  country ;  some  for  the  Russian  Caucasus 
or  Georgia,  some  for  Constantinople,  some  for  the  larger  towns  of  Syria 
or  Egypt,  there  to  pick  up  what  living  they  may.  Few  of  them  ever  re- 
turn. The  emigration  is  secret,  for  a  reason  little  known,  I  believe,  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  but  which  ought  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  vaunted  " progress"  of  its  rulers. 
The  Turkish  peasant  is,  on  a  principle  which,  so  far  as  I  can  discover, 
dates  its  origin  from  the  semi-feudal  times  of  military  tenure,  but  which 
has  assumed  its  actual  and  much  more  galling  form  in  the  present  century, 
considered  as  serf  of  the  soil  he  tills,  or  ascriptus  gleb®  in  old  phrase : 
and  this  principle  is  at  once  exemplified  and  enforced  by  a  regulation  for- 
bidding him  to  quit  his  native  village  and  district,  except  for  a  stated  time, 
and  then  only  after  procuring  an  official  "  pass,"  for  which  a  high  fee  has 
to  be  paid.  The  place  too  whither  he  intends  going  must  be  specified  in 
the  "pass;"  and  on  any  change  of  destination,  a  fresh  one  must  be 
taken.  For  a  "  pass  "  to  quit  the  country  altogether,  or  for  life,  it  would 
be  vain  to  ask,  as  it  would  certainly  be  refused.  Indeed,  the  bare  appear- 
ance of  a  peasant  at  the  "pass  "  office,  asking  for  leave  to  emigrate  to 
Russia,  would  be  enough  to  make  the  clerk  faint  from  the  very  impu- 
dence of  the  demand.  But  where  a  reasonable  and  advantageous  thing  is 
refused  by  authority,  it  is  tolerably  sure  to  be  taken  without  •  authority ; 
and  every  year  the  underhand  emigration  draws  off  large  and  still  larger 
numbers  from  this  region. 
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Much  more,  however,  is  this  the  case  with  the  "  Greek  "  peasants ; 
that  is,  with  those  who,  in  addition  to  their  Byzantine  descent,  have  main- 
tained the  Byzantine  religion  and  social  system.  Sheltered  under  the 
protection  liberally  afforded  by  the  Russian  consulates,  they  emigrate,  not 
by  individuals,  or  even  families,  but  by  whole  bands.  I  have  known  as 
many  as  a  hundred  Pontic  "  Greeks  "  at  a  time,  after  receiving  in  the 
morning  a  flat  refusal  of  the  "  passes  "  requested  from  the  Ottoman  au- 
thorities, together  with  a  threat  that  if  they  did  not  at  once  abandon  their 
migratory  intentions  and  return  to  their  mountain  villages,  they  should 
be  packed  off  not  to  Russia,  but  to  prison,  embark  comfortably  the  same 
evening  after  dark  on  board  the  Russian  steamer  lying  at  their  service  in 
the  harbour,  and  transfer  themselves  and  theirs  to  the  Moscovite  alle- 
giance. It  would  be  hard  to  blame  either  the  emigrants  or  those  who 
helped  them;  it  might  be  harder  to  defend  those  who  maintain  the 
status  quo  of  Osmanlee  rule. 

Ruins  of  nations,  ruins  of  empires,  uncemented  fragments,  built  up 
into  an  empire  itself  already  a  crumbling  ruin.  Yet  the  land  is  still  the 
same  as  when  the  Argonauts  first  gazed  on  it  from  the  sea,  and  the  Ten 
Thousand  from  the  over-topping  mountains  :  the  same  snow-flecked  heights, 
green  pastures,  luxuriant  forests,  full  torrents,  fertile  soil ;  the  very  yellow 
blaze  of  wild  flowers  whence  the  bees  in  Xenophon's  time  drew  their  in- 
toxicating honey,  unchanged  to  this  day,  is  still  the  same  ; — it  is  the  old 
sad  story  of  the  East — 

Art,  glory,  freedom  fail;  but  Nature  still  is  fair. 

But  if  better  days  be  yet  in  store  for  Pontus,  they  certainly  will  not 
dawn  till  the  last  rays  of  the  Crescent  have  set  from  the  verge  of  her 
western  horizon,  the  seven  hills  of  Stambool. 

*  [i;.  Meanwhile  we  have  emerged  from  the  forest- gorge,  left  beneath  us  the 
wavelike  billows  of  rolling  mist,  traversed  the  wide  pasture  slopes,  crossed 
the  bare  jagged  crest,  whence  from  a  height  of  nearly  nine  thousand  feet 
we  have  given  a  last  backward  look  at  the  far-off  dream-like  sketch  of  bay, 
headland,  and  sea ;  and  have  now  by  long  windings  descended  into  the 
great  inland  valley  of  the  Chorok,  the  Harpasus  of  Xenophon,  where, 
with  the  limits  of  Anatolian  Gurgistan,  begins  another  region  and  a  different 
and  better  race. 

W.  G.  P. 
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"  L'ANAGRAMME,"  says  Richelet,  "  est  une  des  plus  grandes  inepties  do 
1'esprit  liumain :  il  faut  etre  sot  pour  s'en  amuser,  et  pis  que  sot  pour  en 
faire."  Though,  like  most  things,  the  study  of  anagrams  may  be  decried 
as  trifling,  it  is  certainly  difficult,  and  generally  pleasing.  A  few  words, 
therefore,  on  their  origin,  number,  nature,  composition,  use,  and  purpose, 
may  be  regarded  as  not  out  of  place  in  this  magazine. 

The  origin  of  anagrams  lies  in  obscurity  ;  their  author  is  unknown. 
That  the  art  of  composing  them  arose  among  the  Hebrewa  is  not  unlikely, 
having  regard  to  the  veneration  in  which  the  Hebrews  held  not  only  the 
words  of  their  language,  but  also  the  letters  composing  the  words,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  their  sacred  volumes.  "  Secret  mysteries,"  say  the 
Cabbalists — those  mystic  preservers  of  a  supposed  traditionary  teaching — 
"  are  woven  in  the  numbers  of  letters." 

There  is  a  story  that  Lycophron,  who  has  the  reputation  of  being 
the  inventor  of  anagrams,  was  a  good  Hebrew  scholar,  and  thence  drew 
his  knowledge  of  the  art.  The  Lycophron  of  France  was  Joannes  Auratus, 
the  golden  poet  who  anagratnmatized  his  own  name  into  "  Ars  en  nova 
vatis  "  ("Behold  the  new  art  of  the  bard").  The  art,  however,  was 
not  new,  as  we  may  suppose  the  writer  to  have  well  known. 

The  use  of  anagrams  remains  yet  to  be  discovered,  unless  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  that  their  composition  gives  acuteness  to  the  mental  faculties, 
for  the  opinion  of  Artemidorus,  the  philosopher,  that  they  conduce  to  the 
interpretation  of  dreams,  may  be  rejected  as  a  visionary  idea.  For  their 
nature,  like  the  atoms  or  individual  bodies  of  Democritus,  are  the  letters 
of  an  anagram,  from  which,  cast  by  fortune  or  skill  into  various  relations 
with  each  other,  all  things  are  made. 

For  their  purpose,  though  it  should  be  said  that  the  innocent  diversion 
of  anagrams  and  other  jeux  de  V esprit  possesses  little  interest  for  a  serious 
age,  which  loves  to  read  highly-spiced  romances,  it  suited  well  our  pre- 
goers,  who  possessed  not  such  literary  advantages  as  ourselves. 

Anagrams,  besides  affording  pleasure  in  their  composition,  were  some- 
times used  in  defence  as  a  kind  of  nom  de  guerre.  And  though,  in  the 
Scribleriady  anagrams  appear  in  the  land  of  false  wit, — 

But  with  still  more  disordered  march  advance, 
(Nor  march  it  seemed,  but  wild  fantastic  dance,) 
The  uncouth  ANAGRAMS,  distorted  train, 
Shifting,  in  double  mazes,  o'er  the  plain — 

and  sour  critics  dislike  them,  "yet,"  says  the  venerable  Camden,  and 
after  him  Disraeli,  and  after  him  a  hundred  others,  and  after  them  the 
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writer  of  the  present  paper,  "yet  do  good  anagrams  yield  a  delightful 
comfort,  and  pleasant  motion  in  honest  minds." 

Anagrams,  if  silence  on  any  subject  be  a  proof  of  its  discstcem,  have 
now  little  honour.  They  are  seldom  mentioned  but  in  books  of  riddles, 
of  which  they  generally  occupy,  if  any  space  be  devoted  to  them,  the  few 
last  pages.  But  in  their  case,  let  us  rather  suppose  no  news  to  be  good 
news,  and  that  they  still  occupy  that  high  estate  in  the  minds  of  some  fit, 
though  few,  which  they  held  when  Louis  XIII.  bestowed  a  pension  of 
1,200  livres  on  Thomas  Billon,  an  acute  Provcnral  who  had  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  their  construction,  with  the  title  of  "  Anagram  - 
matist  to  the  King;  "  and  when  such  historians  as  Camden  the  learned, 
and  such  poets  as  Hey  wood,  disdained  not  to  record  them,  or  to  compose 
them  for  instruction  or  for  amusement. 

"This  dainty  device,  and  disport  of  wit  not  without  pleasure,"  says 
Camden,  "  has  been  by  some  carried  to  an  excess.  Considering  names  as 
divine  notes  foretelling  events,  and  attaching  themselves  to  the  dreams  of 
Artemidorus  and  of  the  Cabbalists,  they  have  converted  Anagrammatism 
into  Onomantia,  or  an  art  of  for  tune- tellirg  by  names."  The  art  is, 
indeed,  of  high  antiquity,  if  we  may  believe  the  Rabbin,  who  say  that  an 
esoteric  law  was  given  to  Moses,  to  be  handed  down  in  the  posterity  of  certain 
seventy  men,  and  therefore  called  Cabbala  or  traditional.  And  they  say 
that  this  law  was  nothing  but  a  volume  of  alphabetary  revolution,  or 
anagrammatism,  with  all  which  we  may  compare  the  well-known  Christian 
parastich  or  acrostich  of  IXOY2. 

If  an  art  is  to  be  commended  in  proportion  to  its  difficulty  and  the 
patience  required  in  it,  the  art  of  anagrams  may  be  well  commended. 
The  art  of  pure  anagrams  is  spoken  of,  in  which  there  must  be  no 
arbitrary  change  of  letters  or  licentious  innovations  in  orthography. 
"  For,"  as  Camden  declares  in  his  Remains,  "  some  have  been  seen  to 
bite  their  pen,  scratch  their  heads,  bend  their  brows,  bite  their  lips,  beat 
the  board,  tear  their  paper,  when  their  names  were  fair  for  somewhat,  and 
caught  nothing  therein." 

For  the  definition,  an  anagram  is  a  word  or  words,  formed  by  the 
artificial  transposition  of  the  letters  of  a  given  word  or  words.  The 
subject  of  the  anagram  is  generally  a  proper  name ;  and  the  anagram 
itself  most  frequently  presents  a  meaning,  complimentary  or  the  reverse, 
to  the  person  to  whom  the  name  belongs.  Every  anagram  so  much  the 
nearer  approaches  perfection  as  it  is  the  farther  removed  from  license. 
Those  who  attach  themselves  scrupulously  to  the  rules  of  the  anagram, 
permit  no  change,  omission,  or  addition  of  letters  therein,  but  with  the 
exception  of  the  "k,"  which  they  say  cannot  challenge  the  right  of  a 
letter,  require  the  letters  of  the  anagram  to  be  precisely  the  same  as  those 
of  its  subject.  Others  less  timid  take  a  larger,  and  indeed  almost  poetical, 
license,  and  besides  occasionally  omitting  or  adding  a  letter,  think  them- 
selves justified  in  writing,  when  they  find  such  a  change  desirable,  and 
that  the  resulting  sense  falls  aptly,  e  for  «,  v  for  w,  s  for  z,  c  for  k,  and 
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vice  versa.  Anagrams  of  this  formation  are  called  "impure."  Lycophron, 
before  mentioned,  one  of  the  Pleiads  of  the  Court  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
has  left  us  two,  little  worthy  of  the  author  of  the  dark  poem  Cassandra 
and  of  the  most  obscure  writer  of  antiquity. 

The  one  was  a  compliment  to  his  prince,  OTTO  /^Xiroe  from  nroXf/iaioe 
(out  of  honey,  from  Ptolemy),  to  mark  the  sweetness  of  his  dis- 
position; the  other  to  his  queen  'Apwori  (Arsinoe),  the  Greek  letters 
of  which  name,  being  transposed,  form  \QV  "Hpa^  (the  violet  of  Juno). 
Both  these  anagrams  are  exact  or  pure.  Tzetzes,  the  interpreter  of 
Lycophron,  tells  us  that  his  author  was  more  dear  to  Ptolemy  for  his 
anagrams  than  for  his  verse.  After  Lycophron,  some  other  Greeks 
disported  themselves  in  these  "literary  triflings,"  to  borrow  an  appellation 
from  Disraeli.  Thus  we  have  "ArXa^  (Atlas),  the  old  all-wise  Titan  god, 
who  sustained  the  lofty  pillars  which  separated  earth  from  heaven,  con- 
verted into  raX«£  (wretched),  which  well  he  may  have  been  in  his  endurance. 
And  no  inferior  moral  lesson  to  that  of  the  sophist  Prodicus,  in  his  episode 
of  the  "  Choice  of  Hercules,"  did  he  convey,  who,  out  of  'Apen)  (virtue) 
produced  'Epan)  (the  lovely).  Some  "  Epicuri  de  grege  porcus  "  must 
have  discovered  the  anagram  of  iXapof  (joyous)  in  Xiapoe  (warm). 

Not  the  worst  specimen  of  Greek  anagrammatizing  were  those  com- 
posed, one  by  Joannes  Auratus,  upon  the  name  of  Him  who  was 
"brought  as  a  sheep  to  the  slaughter,"  'i^oCe  (Jesus),  zi  77  Sis  (Thou  art 
the  sheep),  with  which  compare  Taylor's  Jehova  into  oveja  (sheep), 
and  those  of  Camden's  good  friend  Utenhovius,  EAISABHGA  (Elizabeth) 
into  0EA  BASIAH  (The  Goddess  Queen),  and  'EXi£a/37}0 17  Baai\iff<Ta  (Queen 
Elizabeth)  into  ZaOiri  EamXeiae  Ai(3ks  (Divine  dew  of  the  kingdom). 

Examples,  however,  of  Greek  anagrams  are  rare,  the  best  are  those 
following : — Alexander,  being  about  to  raise  the  siege  of  Troy,  dreamed 
that  he  saw  a  Satyr  emerge  from  a  dark  wood,  and  dance  before  him. 
After  some  trouble  he  caught  the  Satyr,  and  awoke.  On  consulting  his 
wise  men,  they  formed  from  the  Greek  word  Sarvpof  (Satyr),  these  words, 
Typof  ait  (Tyre  is  thine).  The  next  day  the  anagram  was  accomplished. 

So  Constantine,  son  of  Heraclius,  being  prepared  for  battle,  dreamed 
that  he  was  on  his  way  to  "  Thessalonica."  This  he  told  to  one  of 
his  attendants,  who,  repeating  the  Greek  word  esffaaXovticrjv  (Thessalonica) 
slowly,  and  with  proper  pauses,  said,  ei£  faXy  vi^v  (Leave  the  victory 
to  another).  Constantine  took  no  heed  of  this  warning,  and,  engaging 
the  enemy,  soon  after  was  defeated.  This,  however,  is  not  an  instance 
of  an  anagram,  as  there  is  no  different  arrangement  of  letters ;  the 
meaning  is  obtained  simply  by  the  division  of  syllables.  Nor  is;  ,;jt 
exact,  as  one  letter  is  omitted,  one  added,  and  one  changed. 

The  Romans  seem  altogether  to  have  despised  "  anagrams,"  and 
literary  toil  of  a  like  nature.  "  Turpe  est,"  says  Martial,  "  difficiles  habere 
nugas,  et  stultus  labor  est  ineptiarum."  Latin  anagrams  are  generally  of 
modern  discovery.  So  we  have  from  Roma  (Rome),  Maro  and  amor  (love) ; 
from  corpus  (body),  porcus  (pig) ;  from  Galenus  (Galen) ;  angelus  (angel) ; 
and  from  logica  (logic),  caligo  (darkness).  Of  these,  the  last  approaches 
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the  nature  of  its  subject  more  nearly  than  that  immediately  preceding  it. 
There  are,  however,  among  the  Romans,  a  few  specimens  of  that  pseudo- 
anagram  referred  to  in  the  story  of  Constantine,  which  consists  in 
dividing  a  single  word  into  two  or  more.  Such  is  the  riddle  of  the  god 
Terminus,  mentioned  by  Aulus  Gellius  in  his  twelfth  book  of  Nocte* 
Attica.  It  is  proposed  by  Gellius,  as  a  scirpus,  or  what  the  Greeks  called 
an  cenigma,  "  which  I  lately  found,"  he  continues,  "  ancient,  by  Hercules  ! 
and  exceedingly  crafty,  composed  in  three  Iambic  verses;  this  I  leave 
unanswered,  to  sharpen  the  conjectures  of  my  readers  in  their  investiga- 
tion." This  seems  to  be  the  earliest  instance  of  a  fashion,  now  much  in 
vogue,  amongst  the  lower  order  of  journals  and  magazines,  of  leaving  the 
solution  to  the  next  number. 
The  three  verses  are  these  : — 

Seine],  minusve,  an  bis  minus,  non  sat  scio, 
An  utrumque  eorum,  ut  quondam  audivi  dicier, 
Jovi  ipsi  regi  noluit  concedere. 

"  He,"  says  Gellius,  "  who  is  tired  of  investigating,  may  find  the  '  answer  ' 
in  the  second  book  of  M.  Varro  to  Marcellus  on  the  Latin  language." 

The  "answer"  is  Terminus,  a  species  of  anagram  from  ter-minus. 
Ovid  declares  that  all  the  crowd  of  gods  gave  place  to  Jove,  except 
Terminus,  who  held  his  ground.  So  the  author  of  the  riddle  doubts 
whether  it  was  once,  or  less,  or  twice  less,  or  thrice  less  (ter-minus), 
i.e.  the  two  former  added  together ;  who,  as  he  once  heard,  was  unwilling 
to  yield  even  to  King  Jove  himself.  And  so  "  sustineamus  "  gives  "  sus- 
tinea-mus."  Pilate's  question,  "  Quid  est  veritas?" — the  reply  being 
contained  in  the  demand — was  left  unanswered.  "Est  vir  qui  adest." 
This  is  an  exact  and  clever  anagram,  probably  composed  by  some  witty 
Churchman. 

As  specimens  of  the  Latin  anagrams  of  Daurot,  or  Joannes  Auratus, 
the  French  poet  above  mentioned,  the  following  are  given.  From  Martinas 
Basanerius,  a  celebrated  astronomer  of  the  time,  "  Musse  nubar  in  astris." 
From  Claudius  Binetus,  a  lawyer  with  a  taste  for  singing,  "  Venis  tuba 
dulcis."  From  Edoardus  Mollteeus,  an  eloquent  judge,  "  De  ore  vivo 
mella  sudas."  His  own  name,  "Joannes  Auratus,"  he  also  anagram- 
matized  thus  :  "  Ars  vivet  annosa  "  ("My  art  will  live  long.") 

A  simple  but  clever  anagram  is  suggested  in  the  "  Hymn  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  "  in  the  following  verse,  which,  from  its  setting,  the  French  would 
call  a  gem  enchased  in  enamelled  gold  : — 

Sumens  illud  Ave, 

Gabrielis  ore, 
Fnnda  nos  in  pace, 

Mntuns  Evffi  nomen  ! 

Which  may  be  represented  thus  :— 

Ave  for  thy  title  claim, 

From  the  mouth  of  Gabriel 
Ave  now  for  Eva's  name, 

Making  us  in  peace  to  dwell. 
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Generally,  of  course,  anagrams   in  foreign  languages   must   vanish   in 
translation. 

A  copy  of  the  Josuita  Vapulans  (Lugd.  Bat.,  1635)  has  written  upon 
a  fly-leaf  the  following  anagrams,  all  of  which  are  not  perfect,  on  Andreas 
Rivetus. 


Vcritas  res  nucla, 
Sed  natura  es  vir, 
Vir  natura  sedcs, 
E  natura  es  nulls, 


Sed  es  vita  varus, 
Sed  rare  vanitas, 
In  terra  sua  Deus, 
Vcni  sudas  terra. 


Many  of  these  small  lines  present  sibylline  difficulties,  by  no  means  pro- 
portioned to  their  size  to  the  exegetist. 

As  a  contrast  to  them  we  have  the  following  on  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
- — a  pure  anagram,  telling  in  a  single  line  her  unhappy  story : — 

Maria  Steuarda  Scotorum  regina.     Trusa  vi  regnis,  morte  amara  eado. 

Though  Addison  considers  the  regeneration  of  anagrams  to  have 
occurred  in  the  times  of  "  monkish  ignorance,"  and  thinks  it  no  wonder 
that  the  monks  should  have  'employed  their  leisure  time,  of  which  he 
supposes  them  to  have  had  great  store,  in  the  composition  of  such  "  tricks 
of  writing  as  required  much  time  but  little  capacity,"  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  monks  were  in  any  way  famous  for  these  compositions ;  nor  was 
Addison,  perhaps,  aware  of  the  difficulty  attending  them  or  the  ingenious 
turns  they  frequently  display. 

There  is  a  specimen  of  anagrammatizing  in  the  month  of  October, 
1658,  which  is  undoubtedly  clever,  and  must  have  caused  the  compositor 
considerable  toil. 

The  subject  is  the  "  Tenth  Worthy,  or  that  most  highly- renowned 
Worthy  of  Worthies,  Oliver,  late  Lord  Protector."     The  occasion  was  the 
following,  expressed  in  verse.     Sad  news  by  post  from  Albion  had  sum- 
moned the  author  to  know  what  mighty  planet  had  fallen,  leaving  the 
people  in  darkness.     Some,  considering  the  military  skill  of  the  dead 
man,  said  it  was  Mars  ;  some  Jupiter,  as  he  was  a  juvans  pater  to  three 
nations.     The  poet  leaving  us  in  doubt  as  to  the  planet,  considers  Oliver 
as  an  olive-branch  of  peace,  and  with  many  compliments  to  him  and  his 
family,  introduces  the  following  anagrams,  in  English,  Latin,  and  Welsh, 
upon  his  name.     In  English:   "0  welcom'   reliver;"    "Rule  welcom' 
Roy  ;  "  "  Com'  live  our  rule."    In  Latin :  "  Cor  verum  vel  sol  visu."    In 
Welsh:    "  Y  lieu  mor  cower"   ("the  lion  so  true");    "Lieu  cower  y 
mor  "  ("  the  true  sea-lion  ") ;  "  Lieu  grea  o  Cymra  "  ("  the  best  lion  of 
Wales  ").     Not  being  acquainted  with  the  Welsh  language,  we  cannot 
vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  these  translations  ;  indeed  we  are  much  inclined 
to  suspect  that  of  one  of  the  two  first,  as,  though  the  words  are  the  same, 
a  new  idea  seems  to  be  introduced  in  the  second.     But  the  anagrams  are 
exact,  and  the  Latin  one  presents  a  happy  combination.     With  regard  to 
Elizabeth  Cromwell,  the  anagrammatist  hovers  upon  the  verge  of  impo- 
liteness, "  Be  comelier  with  zeal."     Another  of  the  same  lady,  in  which 
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s  is  written  for  z,  and  the  surname  is  spelt  with  one  1,  is  not  open  to 
the  same  objection  :  "  Chast'  love  be  my  rule."  Bridget  Fleetwood,  a 
member  of  the  family,  becomes  "  0  tru'  gifted  beloved ; "  and  Mary 
Faulconbridge,  also  a  member,  "  Go  main  careful  bride."  This  last  is 
not  exact  by  the  addition  of  an  e :  the  y  and  i  are  of  course  regarded  as 
interchangeable. 

Thomas  Heywood  has  left  us  some  anagiams  on  the  names  of  certain 
men  of  his  time.  One  on  Sir  Thomas  Coventry,  Lord  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal,  dedicated  to  him  in  some  acrostic  verses,  "  To  charm  out  sin ;  " 
another  rather  antiquated,  "  0  hye  constant  mure."  One  on  Lady 
Robert  Anna  Carre,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset,  "  Rarer  cannot 
bear."  One  on  that  "  worthy  and  most  religious  knight,  Sir  Paul  Pindar," 
"  Pray'r  in  D.  Paul."  The  verses,  an  acrostic,  begin  thus, — 

Sir  Paul,  of  all  that  ever  boare  that  name, 
You  to  Saint  Paul  most  deare  arc,  and  may  claime 
Rare  priviledge  ;  (I  might  say)  above  all 
Priority,  that  beare  the  name  of  Paul. 

Concluding  with  this  distich, — 

Saint  Paul  Sir  Paul  both  traveld  :  one  with  care 
To  build  Christ's  Church  :  Paul's  th'  other  to  repaire. 

It  is  as  well  for  the  anagrammatist  to  be  certain  of  the  correct  way  of 
spelling  the  name  which  he  intends  to  anagrammatize.  A  story  is  told 
of  a  gentleman  who  experienced  a  great  failure  owing  to  a  want  of  care  in 
this  respect.  He  intended  to  compliment  a  lady  of  considerable  beauty 
to  whom  he  was  paying  his  addresses.  Unable  to  purchase  fame  by  keen 
iambics,  he  ventured  on  a  mild  anagram.  The  lady's  name  was,  as  he 
understood  it,  Elizabeth  Chumley.  Not  having  talents  sufficient  for  the 
Elizabeth — over  which  poor  word,  though  tortured  in  a  thousand  ways,  a 
retrograde  planet  still  seemed  to  hang — he  considered  it  allowable,  not 
being  a  strict  anagrammatist,  to  change  it  into  "  Bess."  Having  confined 
himself  in  his  study  for  several  months,  in  spite  of  a  plentiful  lack  of  wit, 
by  dint  of  unwearied  toil,  he  at  last  reached  the  promised  land.  His 
anagram  was  this,  "Angel  best  Lumley."  The  only  objection  to  it  is 
that  the  last  word  is  a  trifle  too  like  the  original,  having  besides  no  decided 
meaning,  and  the  letters  of  the  first  word  are  not  found  in  the  remaining 
subject  ("  ch").  The  gem  was,  however,  set  in  an  enchased  setting  pos- 
sessing a  poetic  character,  and  necessarily  of  the  lover's  own  composition : — 

STAN/A  I.  STANZA  II. 

Most  divine  !  adorable  of  women  !  Angel  ! 

Bess  Chumley  ! 
Accept  the  following  slight  tribute  of 

undy- 
ing affection,  and  heartfelt  love 
From  me  "  best  Lumley." 

Upon  presenting  this  child  of  his  imagination  to  his  lady,  the  reader 
may  imagine  his  chagrin  and  disgust  when  he,  that  "  homo  miserrimte 
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patientise,"  was  told  by  her  with  some  asperity  that  her  surname  was  not 
Chumley  but  Cholmondely.  "Ibi  omnis  effusus  labor."  The  writer 
is  said  to  have  soon  afterwards  lost  his  senses,  which  had  been  con- 
siderably impaired  by  the  composition  of  his  anagram. 

With  this  story  may  be  compared  Disraeli's  story  of  Frenzelius,  a 
German  who  prided  himself  upon  perpetuating  the  name  of  every  eminent 
person  who  died  in  his  time  by  an  anagram  ;  but  is  said  to  have  ex- 
perienced such  mortal  throes  during  their  composition  that  he  seemed  to 
share  in  the  last  pangs  of  the  dead  he  helped  to  make  illustrious. 

The  old  word  for  anagram  was  anagrammatism.  The  difference  between 
them  seemed  to  be  this,  that  anagrammatism  refers  rather  to  the  work  of 
transposition  of  the  letters  of  a  word,  while  anagram  signifies  the  result  of 
such  transposition.  So  epigram  signifies  the  thing  inscribed  and  not  the 
work  of  inscription.  The  English  word  inscription,  by  the  way,  has  the 
meaning  of  inscript. 

The  numerical  anagrams  of  the  Italians,  which  are  represented  by  the 
English  chronograms,  are  the  Greek  ivofafoi  •  in  which  the  numerical 
value  of  the  letters  of  two  words  or  sets  of  words  is  the  same.  The 
reader  will  understand  that  in  Greek,  as  in  Hebrew,  letters  served  to 
express  numbers. 

These  iVd^oi  are  mentioned  by  Gellius.  They  were  considered  by 
him  with  disfavour.  A  quantity  of  them  were  brought  to  him  by  a  learned 
friend,  in  a  book  which  he  was  at  first  inclined  to  regard  as  the  horn  of 
Achelous,  filled  with  firstfruits  for  Plenty  by  the  Naiads,  and  shut  himself 
up  that  he  might  read  it  without  interruption.  But  the  book  'contained; 
"  oh,  Jupiter  !  a  mere  collection  of  strange  tales ;  such  as  who  was  the 
first  called  a  grammarian,  and  wherefore  Telemachus  reposing  touched 
not  Pisistratus  reposing  near  him  with  his  hand,  but  raised  him  from 
sweet  sleep  by  a  kick  with  his  heel.  There  also  were  written  down  the 
iofyvQoi  or  equinumeral  verses  of  Homer,  and  his  acrostichs.  These  and 
many  other  such  things  were  contained  in  this  book." 

So  Arj/iayopac  (Demagoras)  was  complimented  with  the  term  Xoi^bg  (pest). 
The  sum  of  the  numbers  expressed  by  the  letters  in  the  two  names  being 
identical  and  equal  420.  A  "  stingless  jest"  in  the  opinion  of  Southey, 
and  showing  the  malice  rather  than  the  wit  of  the  satirist.  So  Heliodorus 
says  that  the  Nile  is  nothing  else  than  the  year,  founding  his  opinion  on 
the  fact  that  the  numbers  expressed  by  the  letters  of  the  NtrXof,  Nile 
are  in  Greek  arithmetic,  N  =  50 ;  E  =  5  ;  i  =  10  ;  A  =  30  ;  o  =70  ; 
2  =  200 ;  and  these  figures  make  up  together  365,  the  number  of  days 
in  the  year.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  reflected  that  NtrXos  is  not  a  word 
of  Greek  origin.  Artemidorus,  in  his  interpretation  of  dreams,  warns  us 
to  beware  of  forming  our  uroifafoi  incorrectly,  lest  being  deceived  we  become 
inglorious.  A  certain  man,  he  says,  lay  sick,  and  dreamed  that  one 
called  Piso  appeared  to  him.  An  oneirophant  explained  this  of  sure 
•felicity,  and  that  the  sick  person  would  live  for  ninety  years  longer, 
framing  his  conjectures  from  the  first  syllable  of  Piso  written  in  Greek 
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character,  which  presents  the  number  90.  Nevertheless,  he  who  had 
seen  Piso  died  soon  after  of  the  very  sickness  under  which  he  then 
laboured.  For  Piso  had  seemed  to  present  to  him  ointments,  which  for 
a  sick  man  was  of  evil  omen,  as  with  them  they  anoint  the  dead.  The 
dream  of  the  sailor  is  unlike  to  this.  For  to  him  asking  in  his  dream 
whether  he  should  come  to  Rome,  a  phantasm  answered  "No  I  "  using  the 
Greek  word  ov.  Yet  he  arrived  there  in  450  days.  For  it  was  all  the 
same,  whether  the  phantasm  had  told  him  this  number,  or  the  letters  which 
signified  it.  The  reason  of  inferiority  of  numbers  is  assigned  by  some 
for  the  victory  of  Hector  over  Patroclus,  and  of  Achilles  over  Hector. 

In  Daniel  and  Deborah  Dove,  written  with  considerable  licence  in 
Greek  spelling,  the  worthy  "Doctor"  found  the  prime  number  761. 
Herein  was  a  mystery.  There  could  be  no  division  between  himself  and 
his  wife.  They  would  continue  to  be  in  all  respects  as  they  had  been 
"  duae  animse  in  carne  una,"  two  persons  with  but  one  disposition.  But 
when  the  Doctor  remembered  that  1761  was  the  year  of  their  marriage, 
supplying  the  deficient  thousand  with  two  M's  for  marriage  and  matrimony, 
he  became  delirious  with  joy,  which  the  resemblance  between  "  marriage  " 
and  "  matrimony,"  urged  by  hostile  critics,  diminished  not  a  tittle. 

Daniel  Dove  extracted  the  quintessence  of  his  own  name,  finding  the 
mournful  result,  "  leaden  void,"  which  he  considered  as  inappropriate  as 
that  of  Marguerite  de  Valois,  "  de  vertu  royal  image."  Another  "vel 
dona  dei "  presented  the  faint  semblance  of  a  less  unhappy  meaning. 
Had  one  letter  of  Dove  been  changed,  he  might  have  become  "  Ovid." 
Thus  he  felt  like  the  man  whose  lottery  ticket  was  next  in  number  to  the 
20,OOOJ.  prize.  "  Such  a  superstition,"  says  Southey,  "  has  been  and 
ever  will  be  latent  in  the  most  rational  of  men."  So  Barton  believed 
there  was  some  secret  power  and  virtue  in  names.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever for  this  idea,  the  same  name  makes  both  good  and  evil,  as  in  the  case 
of  Eleanor  Davies,  the  wife  of  the  poet,  and  the  Cassandra  of  her  age. 
Having  formed  the  impure  anagram  "Reveal  0  Daniel"  on  her  name, 
she  made  herself  the  organ  of  prophecies  disagreeable  to  the  government, 
a  proceeding  which  nothing  could  check,  but  an  arrow  borrowed  from  her 
own  quiver ;  "  Dame  Eleanor  Davies,"  f.  <?.  "  never  so  mad  a  lady." 
Upon  this  being  sent  to  her  by  an  obliging  friend,  who  had  the  interest 
of  peace  at  heart,  she  retired  into  private  life,  ceased  from  her  charming 
agony,  and  her  voice  was  heard  no  more.  So  Calvin,  in  the  title  of  his 
Institutions  printed  at  Strasburg  in  1589,  calls  himself  Alcuinus,  the 
anagram  of  Calvinus,  and  the  name  of  a  person  of  some  learning  in  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  contributing  greatly  to  its  restoration  in  that  age. 
But  Francois  Rabelais  (Alcofribas  Nasier),  in  whose  name,  written  in 
Latin,  Calvin  had  found  "  rabie  loesus,"  found  for  him,  en  revanche,  an 
anagram  of  quite  an  opposite  character  "  Jan  Cul." 

There  are  several  happy  anagrams  in  French,  as,  for  instance,  that, 
historically  just  in  sense,  of  the  so-called  daughter  of  the  Orleans 
apothecary,  the  charming  "Marie  Touchet,"  mistress  of  Charles  IX. 
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"  Je  charme  tout."  Of  Pierre  de  Ronsard,  "  rose  de  Pindare,"  wherein, 
by  an  ajquitas  prastoria,  the  omission  of  two  r's  may  be  pardoned  for  the 
elegance  of  the  resulting  sense.  Of  Frere  Jacques  Clement,  the  assassin 
of  Henri  III.,  "  C'est  1'enfer  qui  m'a  cree."  Of  Louis  de  Boucherat, 
chancellor,  "Est  la  bouche  du  roi."  That  of  Pierre  Coton,  Jesuit  and 
confessor  of  Henri  IV.,  "Perce  ton  roi,"  is  undeserved,  and,  therefore, 
worthless.  Of  Pilatre  du  Rosier,  an  aeronaut  who  had  the  misfortune  to 
fall  from  his  balloon  on  the  15th  June,  1785,  "  Tu  es  proie  de  Fair." 
The  reader  who  cares  to  investigate  this  anagram  will  find  an  r  omitted. 
It  is  consequently  inexact.  In  the  next  an  s-  will  be  found  added.  Louis 
Quatorsieme,  roi  de  France  et  de  Navarre,  "  Va,  Dieu  confondra  1'armee 
qui  osera  le  resister."  The  temptation  to  add  or  subtract  a  letter  in  the 
case  of  a  lengthy  anagram,  successful  only  if  such  addition  or  subtraction 
is  made,  must  be  almost  irresistible  ;  but  the  anagram  as  an  anagram  is 
spoiled. 

Anagrams  are  sometimes  employed  in  heraldry.  The  House  of 
Loraine  bears  les  "  alerions  "  or  eaglets.  J.  B.  Rousseau,  ashamed  of 
his  father  the  cobbler,  changed  his  name  into  Yerniettes.  In  which  Saurin 
discovered,  what  the  author  probably  least  intended,  "  Tu  te  renies." 

So  when  Bonaparte  came  into  power,  the  words  La  Revolution  Fran- 
eaise  produced  this  anagram,  "  Un  Corse  la  finira."  But,  in  1815, 
party-spirit  discovered  in  the  same  words  "La  France  veut  son  roi." 
Both  these  anagrams  are,  however,  though  witty,  inexact. 

The  Cabbalists  among  the  Jews  are,  as  might  be  expected  from  what 
has  been  said  above,  mighty  in  anagrams.  The  third  part  of  their  art, 
which  they  call  Themura,  or  change,  is  concerned  with  nothing  but  the 
process  of  making  them.  By  them  they  find  many  mysterious  hidden 
and  extraordinary  senses  in  the  words  of  Holy  Writ.  Out  of  Noah,  by 
transposition  of  the  Hebrew  letters,  they  obtain  "grace;  "  and  out  of 
"Messiah,"  "and  he  will  rejoice."  These  examples  are  some  of  the 
most  simple,  and  of  those  not  revolting  to  the  Christian  reader.  The 
Cabbalists  have  also  chronograms,  known  in  their  system  as  KHODJI 
a  metathesis  of  K*J3D"U  or  y/oa/^tart/a,  in  the  sense  of  letters  repre- 
senting numbers.  This  word  is  technically  used  to  express  an  exegetical 
rule,  according  to  which  every  letter  of  a  word  is  reduced  to  its  numerical 
value,  and  the  word  explained  by  another  of  the  same  value.  As  an 
example  of  this,  in  Gen.  xviii.  2.  "Lo!  three  men  stood  by  him,"  it  is 
said  that  these  were  the  angels  Michael,  Gabriel,  and  Raphael,  because  the 
letters  composing  their  names  have  the  same  numerical  value  as  those  in 
the  original  verse. 

The  Cabbalists,  it  may  be  said  en  passant,  have  many  conceits  of  this 
kind.  Out  of  the  letters  forming  the  word  "man"  they  compose 
"benediction,"  and  out  of  those  forming  "woman"  "  a  curse."  With 
this  we  may  compare  their  anagram  of  "  Vse  "  from  "Eva," because,  they 
say,  she  was  the  cause  of  all  our  woes.  Such  misogynistic  contrivances 
come  meetly  from  the  mouths  of  those,  a  part  of  whose  thanksgivings 
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in  their  order  for  daily  prayer  was  once  wont  to  bo  "Blessed  art  thou, 
that  thou  hast  not  made  me  a  woman,  0  Lord  our  God." 

The  number  of  changes  which  may  be  formed  out  of  any  given  word 
is  easily  found  by  the  mathematical  doctrine  of  permutations.  In  the 
mystic  words  of  the  Kabbala,  "  Two  letters  build  two  houses,  three  letters 
build  six  houses;  four  build  four  and  twenty  houses,  five  build  a  hundred 
and  twenty  houses,  six  build  seven  hundred  and  twenty  houses  .  .  • . 
Go  forth  and  imagine  what  neither  the  mouth  is  able  to  speak  nor  the 
ear  is  able  to  hear."  —  Ch.  iv.  Mishna  iv. 

German  anagrams  are  comparatively  rare.  They  may  be  said,  from 
the  specimen  mentioned  by  Wheatley,  to  be  as  poor  as  they  are  rare. 
This  is  the  specimen.  At  the  general  peace  of  1814,  a  portion  of  Saxony 
fell  to  the  share  of  Prussia.  The  king,  to  commemorate  this  addition  to 
his  kingdom,  issued  a  new  coinage  of  rix-dollars,  with  the  name  tin 
Reiclisthaler.  The  Saxons,  by  that  collateral  species  of  anagram  before- 
mentioned,  divided  this  word  into  ein  Reich  staid  er  (ho  stole  a  kingdom). 
So  the  French  m  La  Sainte  Alliance  found  La  Sainte  Canaille.  The 
derivations  of  Leben  (life)  from-Nebel  (a  cloud),  and  of  Sarg  (a  coffin)  from 
Gras  (grass),  are  simply  palindromes. 

Italian  anagrams  are  still  rarer  than  German.  If  in  the  one  following 
the  lady-subject  was  as  beautiful  as  the  anagram  is  happy,  she  must  have 
been  indeed  a  cynosure  for  neighbouring  eyes.  Anna  Dudlaeia,  K  la 
nuda  Diana.  In  this,  there  is  a  dia)resis  of  the  diphthong,  which  is 
allowed  even  in  the  pure  anagram. 

Anagrams  have  been,  we  have  already  said,  frequently  used  as  nonts 
de  nuerre.  So  Voltaire  is  derived  from  Arouet  1.  j.  or  Arouet  le  jeune. 
"  Frip,"  the  signature  of  Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Richter,  is  an  anagram  of 
his  initials.  So  W.  Jerdan  wrote  for  the  Literary  Gazette  under  the  title 
of  W.  J.  Andre.  Another  celebrated  poet  known,  like  Voltaire,  to  few 
but  by  his  now  de  plume  t  was  Bryan  Waller  Procter,  whose  name  was 
metamorphosed  by  an  impure  anagrammatism  into  "Barry  Cornwall, 
poet,"  or  "toper,"  whichever  qualification  may  be  preferred. 

Retrograde  anagrams,  or  those  formed  by  the  reading  the  letters  back- 
wards, belong  to  the  species  of  palindromes  or  KapKivot.  Of  these  we 
have  an  example  in  "  deliver  "  from  "  reviled."  :  Anagrams  with  a  retro- 
grade meaning  are  presented  to  us  in  "untie"  from  "unite,"  in  "real 
fun"  from  "funeral,"  "love  to  ruin"  from  "revolution,"  and  in 
"  repel,"  which  is  also  a  palindrome,  from  "  leper."  Many  more  might 
be  added,  were  it  not  in  the  words  of  Lamennais,  "  triste  de  s'ennuyer, 
pour  ennuyer  les  autres." 

About  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  flourished  an  eminent  physician,  who 
was  so  bad  a  tradesman,  and  withal  so  wise  a  man,  as  to  declare  ruthless 
war  against  tight-lacing,  &c.,  as  regards  ladies,  and  overfeeding,  &c.,  as 


*  Akin  to  these  arc  words  which  arc  the  same  whether  read  backwards  or  for- 
wards. Such  a  word  was  the  title  of  "  Glenelpr,"  chosen  br  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Grant,  so  succus,  malum,  oro,  &c. 
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regards  gentlemen.  This  child  of  light  gave  his  opinions,  of  a  sour  sort, 
in  unvarnished  language,  and  would  sooner  offend  the  fashionable  sensi- 
bilities of  a  patient  than  tell  a  lie.  Notwithstanding  these  eccentricities, 
he  managed  to  obtain  and  secure  a  large  number  of  patients,  some  one  of 
whom,  irritated  by  his  moral  roughness  and  unpolished  expressions, 
probably  invented  the  anagram  which  exists  upon  his  name.  John 
Abernethy  was  metamorphosed  into  "  Johnny  the  Bear."  Even  "Ursa 
Major,"  says  Southey,  "  would  not  dispute  his  title.  Has  any  one  who 
knows  '  Johnny  the  Bear '  heard  his  name  thus  anagrammatized  without 
a  smile !  We  may  be  sure  he  smiled  and  growled  at  the  same  time 
when  he  first  heard  it  himself."  , .^+  ^ 

Of  the  legion  of  complimentary  anagrams  on  persons  of  wealth  and 
rank,  which  have  been  composed  by  hungry  and  needy  "  anagram-mongers," 
as  the  Water  Poet  calls  them,  who  was  himself  no  bad  example  of  the 
class,  no  mention  has  been  made.  They  possessed  little  interest  for  any 
but  the  persons  whose  names  they  ornamented,  and  the  composers  whom 
their  fair  seeming  nourished  with  bread.  Out  of  this  class,  however,  we 
must  except  Mr.  Tash,  "  an  especial  man  in  this  faculty,  "f  who  anagram- 
matized Lord  Bacon's  name  thus — 

Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Keeper, 

Is  born  and  elect  for  a  rich  speaker — 

on  account  of  the  goodness  of  this  anagram,  and  him  who  wrote — 

John  Wilson  anagr.  John  Wilson. 
Oh  change  it  not !  no  sweeter  name  or  thing 
Throughout  the  world  Within  our  ears  shall  ring — 

on  account  of  its  heterodox  politeness. 

There  are,  doubtless,  still  many  anagrammatists  silver-tongued,  and 
witty  enough  to  convert  Benlowes  into  Benevolus,  as  they  did  in  the  days 
of  Pope;  that  the  "poor  gentleman  to  verify  their  anagram  may  spend 
his  estate  upon  them." 

Anagrams  are  not  uncommon  on  tombs.  For  certain  minds,  as  has 
been  before  observed,  anagrams  contained  a  religious  importance.  Some 
of  the  most  remarkable  are,  one  on  Maria  Arundel,  "Man. a  dry  laurel," 
and  another  on  an  old  lady  of  sixty-six,  who  lies  buried  in  Taplpw  church, 
and  has  this  somewhat  inappropriate  anagram  inscribed  upon  her  tomb, 
Hester  Mansfield  "  Mars  fled  in  thee."  The  Pagan  God,  it  would 
appear,  from  some  doggrel  that  is  subjoined,  fled  before  her  when 
lecturing  on  true  charity.  The  anagram  of  John  Bunyan  (Nu  hony  in 
a  B),  composed  by  himself,  presents  a  striking  example  of  a  victory  over 
orthographical  difficulties. 

The  impure  anagrams  of  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey,  who  was  found 
murdered  on  the  south  side  of  Primrose  Hill,  "  By  Rome's  rude  finger 
die,"  "I  find  murder'd  by  rogues,"  the  pure  ones  of  Horatio  Nelson, 
'  Honor  est  a  Nilo,"  and  of  William  Noy,  the  proposer  of  ship-money, 
"  I  moyl  in  law,"  may  serve  for  mnenomic  references— to  the  student  of 
English  history. 
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Fuller  concludes  the  life  of  John  Whitgift,  that  mirror  of  prelates,  largely 
written  in  his  ecclesiastical  history,  with  an  impure  anagram,  in  respect  of 
his  mild  proceedings,  upon  his  name,  Joannes  Whitegifteus,  "  Non  vi  egit, 
favet  Jesus."  And  a  man  of  entirely  different  complexion  of  life,  Ben 
Jonson,  in  his  HymenaBi,  has  not  thought  an  anagram  unworthy  of  his 
learning.  Juno  is  discovered  in  the  clear  aether  sitting  on  a  throne,  her 
attire  rich  and  queenlike,  a  white  diadem  on  her  head,  in  one  hand  a 
sceptre,  and  in  the  other  a  timbrel,  and  at  her  golden  feet  a  lion's  hide. 
Around  her  the  spirits  of  the  air  make  music,  and  Reason  thus  addresses 
the  audience  in  her  introduction  : — 

And  sec  where  Juno,  whose  great  name 

Is  Unio,  in  her  anagram, 

Displays  her  glittering  state  and  chair,  &c. 

The  following  anagram  on  "Egypt's  favourite,"  by  Sir  F.  Hubert,  is 
of  a  consolatory  character  : — 

And,  Joseph,  though  thy  sufferings  be  most  great, 

Yet  thinke  upon  the  letters  of  thy  name  : 
Which  being  inverted,  bring  some  comfort  yet, 

For  [Hope  is]  is  [Joseph],  his  anagrame. 

Of  Edmund  Waller,  the  poet,  was  written : — 

His  brows  need  not  with  laurel  to  be  bound, 
Since  in  his  name  with  "lawrel"  he  is  crowned. 

In  Maunder' s  Treasury,  "her  most  gracious  Majesty,  Alexandrina 
"Victoria,"  is  transformed  into  "  Ah,  my  extravagant,  joco-serious,  radical 
minister ; "  with  which  absurdity  may  be  compared,  to  its  honour,  the 
anagram  on  Florence  Nightingale,  "  Flit  on,  cheering  angel."  The  fol- 
lowing quaint  conceits  have  all  been  collected  by  Mr.  Wheeler,  to  whose 
ingenuity  in  seeking  words  in  words  we  have  been  much  indebted  in  the 
present  paper : — Lawyers  (sly-ware) ;  matrimony  (into  my  arm) ;  melo- 
drama (made  moral) ;  Old  England  (golden  land) ;  soldiers  (lo !  I  dress) ; 
solemnity  (yes,  Milton) ;  poor-house  (0 !  sour  hope) ;  telegraph  (great 
help) ;  Note*  and  Queries  (0 !  send  in  a  request) ;  understanding  (red 
nuts  and  gin) ;  sweetheart  (there  we  sat) ;  charades  (hard  case) ;  and 
catalogue  (got  as  a  clue).  Such  are  the  quirks  and  quiddities  of  modern 
literature,  which  might  have  puzzled  the  old  Cabiri. 

But  let  us  conclude  in  the  terms  of  the  learned  Camden : — "  It  is  time 
to  stay,  for  some  of  the  sour  sort  begin  to  laugh  at  these,  when  as  yet 
they  have  no  better  insight  in  anagrams  than  wise  Sieur  Gaulard,  who 
when  he  heard  a  gentleman  report  that  he  was  at  a  supper,  where  they 
had  not  only  good  company  and  good  cheer,  but  also  savoury  epigrams 
and  fine  anagrams  :  he  returning  home,  rated  and  belouted  his  cook  as  an 
ignorant  scullion  that  never  dressed  or  served  up  to  him  either  epigrams 
or  anagrams.  And  as  for  these  sour  surlings,  they  are  to  be  commended 
to  Sieur  Gaulard,  and  he  with  them  jointly  to  their  cooks  and  kitchen- 
stuff." 

21—s 
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THE  dull  season  of  the  fly-fisher  very  soon  expires.  It  was  only  the 
other  day  that  the  successive  issues  of  the  Field  in  late  autumn  contained 
dreary  reports  of  "  no  fishing  possible  for  a  week  to  come  " — "  the  river 
is  in  full  flood  " — "  this  wretched  angling  season  must  soon  end  if  rain 
continues  to  fall,"  and  the  like,  the  natural  consequences  of  the  enormous 
rainfall  of  the  winter  months  of  1872.  By  the  middle  of  December  even  the 
most  enthusiastic  grayling  angler  was  constrained  to  admit  that  the  season 
was  completely  over,  as  he  hung  up  his  trusty  rod  for  the  year.  But  in 
February  he  may  wake  to  new  life  and  sally  forth  once  more  if  he  will. 
Throughout  the  west  of  England  the  trout  come  into  condition,  for  the 
most  part,  in  that  month.  St.  Valentine's  Day  is  the  exact  time,  for  instance, 
to  which  trout  anglers  on  the  Otter  river,  in  Devon,  look  forward  with 
impatience.  A  theory  even  prevails  on  that  stream  that  it  contains  many 
barren  fish  which  never  occupy  themselves  with  the  cares  of  procreation, 
and  so  might  be  taken  in  fair  condition  throughout  the  winter  in  any 
gleam  of  mid- day  sunshine.  We  have  known  of  good  fish  being  captured 
in  this  river  just  before  Christmas.  As  of  Torquay  it  has  been  said,  that 
there  Autumn  and  Spring  shake  hands  without  the  intervention  of  Winter, 
so  the  extremes  of  the  fly-fishing  year  might  thus  almost  be  made  to  meet 
by  the  cunning  angler  who  should  desert  one  portion  of  the  kingdom, 
where  trout  and  grayling  were  backward,  in  late  autumn,  and  seek  the 
balmy  breezes  of  the  west  with  early  spring.  The  fence  months  might  thus 
become  all  but  a  dead  letter  in  his  case — those  terribly  weary  months 
which  hang  so  heavy  on  the  fly-fisher's  hands,  and  which  go  back  (in  the 
matter  of  forest  game  at  least),  little  as  people  know  it,  to  the  days  of 
Henry  III. 

But  are  the  fence  months  so  very  dull  ?  or  rather,  ought  they  to  be  a 
dismal  time,  to  be  yawned  and  slept  through  by  the  fly-fisher  as  he  best 
can  ? — a  time  when,  as  far  as  fish  and  fishing  are  concerned,  he  may^to  all 
intents  and  purposes  be  a  hybernating  animal,  with  no  derogation  of  his 
rational  powers  ?  Must  he  occupy  himself,  like  Virgil's  frozen-out  hus- 
bandmen, at  rustic  work  indoors,  sharpening  plant  pegs,  or  drawing  oft 
his  sherry  into  bottles — 

Cum  nix  alta  jacet,  glaciem  cum  flumina  truclunt  ? 

We  hope  to  show  that  absence  from  the  water- side — even  compulsory 
absence — is  fraught  with  no  such  terrors  to  the  true  angler,  who,  ex 
hypothes^  must  possess  an  artistic  eye,  must  be  a  sincere  lover  of  nature, 
a  scholar,  a  poet,  a  sympathiser  with  all  arts  and  sciences  that  can  pos- 
sibly touch  his  favourite  pursuit.  Like  the  enthusiastic  angler  in  the 
well-known  picture,  who,  with  both  legs  muffled  up  under  an  excruciating 
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attack  of  gout,  busies  himself,  rod  in  band,  by  trying  to  catch  fish  brought 
into  his  room  in  a  large  tub,  it  is  quite  possible  to  enjoy  in  theory  some 
delights  of  angling  in  a  man's  study :  certainly  to  dabble  in  that  deeper 
stream  of  associations  over  which  every  true  fly-fisher  so  often  casts  his 
lure.  Let  the  rivers  be  fast  bound  outside  in  the  iron  grip  of  frost,  let 
north  winds  thunder  at  his  study  casement,  and  roar  angrily  overhead  in 
the  old  elms,  by  the  comfortable  hearth  within  the  angler  has  only  himself 
to  thank  if  his  craft  stand  him  not  in  good  stead. 

And  what  a  snug  room  is  the  angler's  study  1     No  formal  library  is  it, 
cold  and  stately,  where  the  visitor  glides  silently  along,  afraid  that  tho 
ghost  of  any  author  whom  he  should  sacrilegiously  dare  to  extricate  from 
its  gilded  prison  bars  would  at  once  rise  to  confront  him — no  smaller  but 
equally  tidy  room,  with  every  book  in  its  place,  and  every  chair  mathe- 
matically correct  in  its  distance  from  its  neighbour  :  but  little  real  work 
is  ever  done  in  such  apartments  as  these.     Our  ideal  angler's  study  is 
small,  and  sooth  to  say  would,  from  a  woman's  point  of  view,  be  even 
called  untidy,  as  it  is  sacred  from  all  profane  intrusion  of  housemaids. 
The  spider  and  the  fly  reign  there,  as  at  the  river- side,  supreme.     Books, 
tackle  cases,  bottles  of  curiously  coloured  and  villainously  smelling  com- 
pounds, implements  of  woodcraft,  a  binocular  and  a  microscope,  lie  on 
chairs  and  shelves  in  admirable  confusion,  but — mark  this,  ye  women  who 
would  be  ever  tidying  the  sanctum — its  master  knows  exactly  where  to 
find  each  article.      The  light  is  probably  dim  even  in  summer  (the  worthy 
owner  never  listening  to  womankind's  suggestions  about  muslin  curtains, 
and  preferring  his  old  red  ones),  but  the  favourite  writing  table  is  drawn 
to  the  window  which  looks  over  the  little  lawn,  whence  too  the  sun  can 
daily  be  seen  setting  over  twenty  miles  of  woodland.     Beside  it  is  the 
chair  which  the  angler  finds  most  conducive  to  waking  dreams  :  a  chair 
removed  because  of  its  comfort  from  the  ladies'  rooms — nota  qua  sedes 
fuerat  columbis — and  planted  artistically  (one  more  parenthesis,  in  chiaro 
oscuro  /)  on  the  shady  side  of  the  table.    Rods  and  landing  nets  are  neatly 
arranged  in  a  recess  between  the  bookcases.      A  print  of  Izaak.  Walton, 
from  Minasi's  celebrated  picture,  together  with  two  more  portraits,  one 
probably  that  of  the  good  Bishop  Andrewes,  the  other  that  of  the  founder 
of  the  fly-fisher's  old  college,  are  all  the  pictures  that  he  cares  to  hang 
in  his  room.     It  is  only  in  riverside  inns  and  cockney  smoking  rooms  that 
you  ever  see  portraits  of  the  monster  barbel  or  leviathan  jack,  which  their 
capturer  caused  to  be  limned  in  the  pride  of  his  heart.     Much  less  does 
our  ideal  angler  tolerate  such  atrocities  as  stuffed  fish  in  glass  cases  upon 
his  walls.     Like  Aristotle's  magnanimous  man,  he  has  caught  so  many 
large  fish  in  his  time,  that  he  can  afford  to  despise  such  banausic  display. 
Take  him  off  his  guard,  however — not  even  the  perfect  angler  is  wise  at 
all  hours,  say  after  an  evening's  sympathetic  chat  on  fly-fishing — and  he 
will  open  a  drawer  in  the  big  table  which  contains  a  few  tracings  of  mon- 
ster trout,  taken  by  him  in  such  and  such  a  water,  and  afterwards  in 
water  colours — you  shall  see  him  smile  with  a  depreciatory  air  as  he  puts 
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them  before  you — "  A  poor  thing,  sir,  but  mine  own."  Should  we  love 
the  perfect  angler  so  much  if  he  had  no  petty  failings?  Bather  it  is 
owing  to  them  that  sympathy  and  reverential  affection  so  strongly  attach 
themselves  to  him.  A  pleasant  place  is  this  study — delightful  refuge  from 
legal,  parochial,  or  domestic  cares  ;  like  Socrates'  plane  tree,  under  whose 
grateful  shade  by  the  babbling  streams  of  the  Ilissus  the  sage  discoursed 
to  Phaedrus  so  ecstatically  of  the  Beautiful  and  the  Soul ;  or,  like  the 
retired  grove  where  our  English  Plato  depicts  Euphranor  annihilating 
Alciphron  and  the  Freethinkers  of  the  last  century.  Here  we  drink  in 
long  draughts  of  wisdom.  Here  the  great  and  good  of  all  lands  in  many 
voiceless  tongues  speak  quvavTo.  avveTowv  from  the  book  shelves  ;  many 
a  colloquy  on  nature  and  on  the  fly-fisher's  art  have  we  here  taken 
part  in ;  many  a  wet  afternoon  has  been  here  broken,  not  altogether,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  without  profit.  It  is  a  pretty  belief  to  suppose  that  the 
dressing  of  flies,  splicing  of  rods,  &c.,  is  the  business  to  which  this  kind 
of  study  is  sacred.  Far  nobler  employments,  high-reaching  speculations, 
and  questions  de  omni  scibili,  that  can  in  the  remotest  degree  connect 
itself  with  the  angler's  art,  are  more  often  here  entered  upon.  And  per- 
haps it  is  as  well  it  should  be  so,  since  the  penny  post  will  bring  down  a 
dozen  of  the  best  flies  in  London  any  morning  for  a  couple  of  dozen 
stamps.  There  are  too  many  arts  and  accomplishments  in  the  world  at 
present  for  men  to  be  any  longer  Admirable  Crichtons.  It  is  a  good  thing 
to  be  able  to  tie  a  March  brown  on  occasion ;  it  is  a  much  better  thing  to 
procure  them  tied  in  the  first  style  from  a  good  tackle  maker. 

There  is  no  panacea  for  the  fence  months  in  a  study  of  this  kind  so 
potent  as  books.  The  fly-fisher  of  scholarly  tastes  is  almost  certain  to 
be  more  or  less  of  an  angling  bibliomaniac.  On  a  side  shelf,  somewhat 
away  from  the  raillery  of  wife  or  friends,  stand  one  or  two  rare  fishing 
books,  picked  up  on  old  stalls  or  at  country  auctions,  bound  in  that 
tattered  brown  calf  so  dear  to  book  collectors,  and  flanked  by  half  a  score 
or  so  of  volumes  which,  without  being  scarce,  are  yet  sufficiently  un- 
common to  find  much  grace  in  their  owner's  eyes.  There  may  haply  be 
seen  Gervase  Markham's  Young  Sportsman's  Instructor,  a  dingy  little 
48mo.,  the  first  edition  of  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum 
Library,  or  perhaps  Bishop  Dubravius's  work  De  Piscinis,  a  book  so  rare 
that  even  Mr.  Buckland  only  knows  of  two  copies  in  black  letter.  It  is 
almost  too  much  to  hope  that  the  Secrets  of  Angling,  by  J[ohn]  D[ennys], 
1613,  set  forth  in  verse — concerning  which  Beloe  says,  "Perhaps  there 
does  not  exist  in  the  circle  of  English  literature  a  rarer  book  " — should 
there  be  laid  up;  but  many  an  angling  book  of  great  value  in  a  pro- 
fessedly angling  library  may  be  seen  in  old  country  houses,  held,  indeed, 
in  much  honour,  but  in  its  isolation  intrinsically  worth  much  less  than 
were  it  swept  into  some  good  collection.  It  may  well  be,  however,  that 
one  of  the  original  editions  of  Lady  Juliana  Berners  on  Fysshynge,  im- 
printed by  Coplande,  there  finds  a  cherished  resting  place.  Lucky, 
indeed,  is  the  angler  who  possesses  one  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde's  small 
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quartos  of  this  work  !  Pickering's  reprint,  however,  should  be  in  every 
fisherman's  study.  Among  these  curiosities  of  his  craft  the  angler  will 
certainly  include  such  books  as  YarreU's  British  Fishes,  Davy's  Salmonia, 
the  Newcastle  Fishers'  Garlands,  and,  of  course,  dear  old  Izaak  Walton's 
book  will  not  bo  forgotten.  Prithee,  let  it  range  next  his  admirable 
Lives.  Before  all  else,  the  true  angler  reverences  a  Christian  walk  and 
conversation. 

Allusions  to  or  accounts  of  angling  in  the  classical  authors  often 
suggest  themselves  to  frozen-out  anglers  when  alone  with  their  books,  as 
pleasant  topics  for  enquiry.  The  ancients,  however,  had  not  much  sym- 
pathy with  angling  as  a  recreation.  Homer  (who,  like  Shakespeare,  is 
omniscient),  in  the  Odyssey  compares  the  six  sailors  of  Ulysses,  flung 
panting  on  the  rocks  by  Scylla,  to  fish  brought  to  land  by  the  angler 
(Od.  xii.  251-254).  Even  in  his  days  a  very  long  rod,  we  gather, 
was  in  vogue,  like  our  salmon  rods,  irepirfKu  papdy ;  bait  was  used  to 
take  the  "miserable  fish;"  and  instead  of  the  gimp  with  which  a 
modern  fisherman  guards  his  hook,  a  piece  of  horn  was  substituted,  (3obc 
Kfpas  aypavXoio.  No  more  vivid  image  to  an  angler's  eye  and  ear  can 
be  presented  than  the  word  doTralpovra — representing,  as  it  does,  BO 
admirably  the  flapping  of  the  gasping  prey  on  the  bank.  The  poet,  too, 
had  evidently  enjoyed  deep  sea  tunny- fishing  in  his  time.  In  the  Iliad 
(xxiv.  80)  he  represents  Iris  plunging  into  the  Black  Sea,  where  was  a 
celebrated  tunny-fishery,  "  like  the  leaden  weight,  armed  with  ox-horn, 
that  carries  down  the  deadly  bait  to  ravening  fishes  " — 

w/j.rj<rr:yffiv  CTT*  l^Bvfft  Krjpa  (pfpovaa. 

Each  of  Homer's  poems  is  thus  enriched  for  anglers  with  a  single 
reference  to  their  arts,  but  the  two  passages  are  amply  sufficient  for  them 
to  claim  him  as  a  brother  of  their  gentle  craft.  The  Latin  poets  who,  like 
Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Martial,  incidentally  speak  of  fish,  simply  view 
them  with  aldermanic  eyes,  as  being  raw  materials  fbr  the  genius  of  the 
then  Ude  or  Soyer  to  work  upon.  There  is  no  appreciation  of  fish  as 
ministering  to  higher  delights,  no  conception  that  the  final  end  of  a 
scarus  or  a  mugil  might  be  to  furnish  delight  to  philosophical  anglers 
rather  than  to  lend  a  new  relish  when  served  in  garum  (the  anqhovy 
sauce  of  those  days)  at  a  banquet  of  Lucullus.  Even  Ovid,  in  the  frag- 
ments of  his  Halieitticon  which  remain,  merely  smacks  his  lips  over 
different  varieties  of  savoury  fish,  and  basely  treats  of  their  capture  by  the 
net  as  if  he  were  a  political  economist  bound  to  open  out  the  resources  of 
the  Italian  seas,  rather  than  a  poet,  whose  vocation  it  is  to  lend  a  fresh 
grace  to  the  charms  of  angling  with  rod  and  line.  He  just  hints,  indeed, 
that  he  did  know  of  such  a  thing,  by  describing  a  manauvre  on  the  part 
of  an  <inthiast  which  is  not  unlike  the  tactics  of  a  Spey  salmon,  endeavour- 
ing to  fray  the  line  on  a  sharp  edge  of  submerged  rock  " — 

Anthias  his,  tergo  qua  non  videt,  utitur  armis, 

Vim  spinse  novitque  su»,  versoque  supinus 

Corpora  lina  secat,  fixumquc  intercipit  hamum— (Hal.  45) 
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but  he  betrays  no  interest  in  the  fish's  capture  apart  from  its  gastronomic 
utility.  Montaigne's  remark,  "  that  all  great  men  pretend  to  be  skilled  in 
dressing  fish,"  is  the  best  excuse  to  be  tendered  for  him.  It  is  not  until 
Lady  Juliana  Berners'  time  that  the  secondary  delights  of  fishing  are 
recognised,  the  enjoyment  of  fine  air  and  scenery  which  it  entails,  the 
leisure  which  it  gives  for  meditation  and  thankfulness.  And  it  is  to 
Walton  that  the  popularising,  so  to  speak,  of  these  sentiments  is  due. 

Julian,  in  the  8rd  century  after  Christ,  is  the  first  writer  to  mention 
the  use  of  artificial  flies,  as  has  often  been  pointed  out ;  his  era,  therefore, 
is  the  fly-fisher's  Hegira.  But  about  the  same  time  flourished  Oppian, 
whose  five  books  of  Halieutics  are  a  treasure-house  for  classical  fishes  and 
fishing.  Mr.  Westwood  *  mentions  that  anglers  have  to  deplore  the  loss 
of  treatises  on  fishing  by  seven  other  ancient  authors.  The  whole 
subject,  however,  needs  much  attention,  and  has  not  been  thoroughly 
explored  by  any  modern  writer  known  to  us.  No  wonder  that  it 
possesses  such  fascination  to  anglers  of  literary  tastes  during  their  dull 
season. 

The  allusions  to  fish  and  fishing,  and  the  imaginative  graces  lavished 
on  angling  by  our  own  poets,  provide  another  fertile  field  of  investigation 
for  the  scholarly  fly-fisher.    Dare  we  claim  the  gentle  Spenser  as  a  brother 
of  the  angle  ?     At  all  events  he  sings  of  the  Mulla  whose 
Trouts  and  pikes  all  others  doe  excell. — (Epithal.  56.) 

The  pages  of  Drayton's  Polyolbion,  when  he  treats  of  the  fenny  counties, 
might  almost  be  taken  for  an  inventory  of  the  fish  brought  into  Billings- 
gate. Tedious  as  his  descriptions  are,  they  are  frequently  lightened  by  apt 
and  beautiful  epithets,  and  he  must  have  been  no  mean  naturalist  for  his 
day.  Of  course  the  trout  bears  off  the  palm  amongst  fresh-water  fishes — 

The  trout  by  nature  marked  with  many  a  crimson  spot, 

As  though  she  curious  were  in  him  above  the  rest, 

And  of  fresh-water  fish  did  note  him  for  the  best. — (Song  26.) 

The  Lincolnshire  fishes  are  enumerated  with  all  the  gout  of  an  epicure — 
"  the  herring,  king  of  sea  " — "  the  conger  finely  soused,  hot  summer's 
coolest  food,"  &c.  ;  nor  are  shell-fish  forgotten — "  the  dainty  wilk,"  and 
"  big-legged  lobster  "  to  wit.  The  angling  antiquarian  may  fish  out  many  a 
quaint  passsage  and  largely  increase  his  knowledge  of  ichthyology  by  perus- 
ing this  curious  old  author. 

Passing  over  many  a  rhymed  conceit  strung  on  that  string  so  dear  to 
painters  of  tableaux  de  genre  and  inferior  poets — "  dum  capimus  capimur," 
by  quoting  a  fair  sample  of  such  verse  from  Jenyns,  on  "  Chloe 
angling"— 

With  equal  haste  the  thoughtless  crew 

To  the  fair  tempter  fly  ; 
Nor  grieve  they,  whilst  her  eyes  they  view, 
That  by  her  hand  they  die— 

*  Bibliotheca  Piscatoria,  p.  53, 
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we  would  fain  call  the  attention  of  lovers  of  angling  poetry  to  Gay's 
"  Georgic  on  Fishing."  It  is  marked  with  all  that  richness  of  imagery 
and  terseness  in  description  which  characterises  his  poetry,  and  contains 
many  beautiful  passages.  Let  us  quote  one,  to  introduce  readers  of  the 
present  day  to  verses  seldom,  it  is  to  be  feared,  esteemed,  but  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  all  lovers  of  true  poetry.  An  admirable  passage  describes 
the  salmon's  struggles  when  first  hooked,  a  scene  which  the  poet  may 
often  have  beheld  at  Barnstaple,  his  birth-place ;  but  the  following  lines 
are,  perhaps,  more  characteristic.  They  paint  the  fly-fisher's  procedure 
at  the  water-side — 

He  shakes  the  boughs  that  on  the  margin  grow, 

Which  o'er  the  stream  a  waving  forest  throw  ; 

When,  if  an  insect  fall  (his  certain  guide). 

He  gently  takes  him  from  the  whirling  tide, 

Examines  well  his  form  with  curious  eyes, 

His  gaudy  vest,  his  wings,  his  horns,  and  size  ; 

Then  round  his  hook  the  chosen  fur  he  winds, 

And  on  the  back  a  speckled  feather  binds, 

So  just  the  colours  shine  through  every  part, 

That  nature  seems  again  to  live  in  art. 

Because  the  poet's  sentiments  so  exactly  agree  with  those  of  our  ideal 
angler,  a  few  more  lines  must  be  cited.  All  true  fishermen  are  long-suffer- 
ing :  is  not  patience  the  highest  piscatorial  virtue  ?  The  passage  more- 
over is  instinct  with  imaginative  beauty,  and  deserves  to  be  known  by 
every  fly-fisher. 

I  never  wander  where  the  bordering  reeds 

O'erlook  the  muddy  stream,  whose  tangling  weeds 

Perplex  the  fisher  ;  I  nor  choose  to  bear 

The  thievish  nightly  net  nor  barbed  spear  ; 

Nor  drain  I  ponds,  the  golden  carp  to  take, 

Nor  troll  for  pike,  dispeoplers  of  the  lake  ; 

Around  the  steel  no  tortured  worm  shall  twine, 

No  blood  of  living  insect  stain  my  line. 

Let  me,  less  cruel,  cast  the  feathered  hook, 

With  pliant  rod  athwart  the  pebbly  brook, 

Silent  along  the  mazy  margin  stray, 

And  with  the  fur-wrought  fly  delude  the  prey. 

After  Gay,  it  would  be  useless  to  expect  the  reader  to  be  pleased  with 
Somerville's  blank  verses  on  angling  (Field  Sports,  a  Poem,  line  161). 
They  are  undeniably  heavy,  and  leave  an  uneasy  impression  behind  them 
that  the  writer  was  only  theoretically  acquainted  with  his  subject.  To 
term  a  fish  "  the  scaly  glutton  "  is  an  offence  against  the  dignity  of  angling 
akin  to  that  modern  translator's  outrage  upon  Virgil,  who  has  rendered  the 
familiar  improbus  anser  of  the  Georgics  by  "  the  caitiff  goose."  There  is 
a  passage  in  Warton's  "  First  of  April  "  which  must  be  heartily  welcomed 
by  the  angler  weather-bound  till  spring  in  his  study.  Like  the  first  sight 
of  the  sea,  or  first  love,  but  superior  to  them  in  being  a  periodic  sensation, 
the  first  day's  fishing  of  each  year  is  a  time  of  unmixed  delight  to  the  fly- 
fisher,  and  all  nature  on  that  joyful  occasion  seems  to  smile  sympathetically 

21—5 
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around  him.  In  this  striking  poem  the  historian  of  English  poetry 
admirably  depicts  the  alternate  sunshine  and  shadow  that  falls  upon  an 
April  morn  and  the  many  glimpses  of  the  budding  year  which  never  fail 
each  returning  April  to  charm  the  votary  of  natural  beauty — 

Within  some  whispering  osier  isle, 

Where  Glym's  low  banks  neglected  smile, 

And  each  trim  meadow  still  retains 

The  wintry  torrent's  oozy  stains  : 

Beneath  a  willow  long  forsook, 

The  fisher  seeks  his  customed  nook  ; 

And,  bursting  through  the  crackling  sedge 

That  crowns  the  current's  cavern'd  edge, 

He  startles  from  the  bordering  wood 

The  bashful  wild-duck's  early  brood. 

On  angling,  as  on  all  other  subjects  of  human  joy  or  sorrow,  greatly 
does  the  angler  reverence  Shakespeare.  Like  the  worthy  knight  in 
Woodstock,  when  every  other  subject  fails  or  palls,  the  angler  betakes  him- 
self to  his  well-marked  copy  of  our  great  poet.  Is  it  necessary  to  say 
that  being  such,  Shakespeare  was  of  course  an  angler,  with  all  such  an  en- 
thusiast's tastes,  even  to  the  culinary  preparation  of  fish,  and  with  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  charms  of  poaching  on  occasion  ?  Many  are  his 
allusions  to  tickling  trout ;  probably  Sir  T.  Lucy's  river  watchers  hated 
him  as  much  as  did  his  park  keepers.  But  for  him  we  should  not  know 
that  "  Nero  is  an  angler  in  the  Lake  of  Darkness  "  (Lear,  iii.  6),  or  that 
still  more  amusing  article  of  domestic  belief,  that  ".fools  are  as  like  hus- 
bands as  pilchards  are  to  herrings  "  (Twelfth  Night,  iii.  1).  What  angler 
has  not  loved  to  appropriate  for  his  craft  the  familiar  motto  ? — * 

This  our  life  exempt  from  public  haunt 

Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything. 

At  some  future  time  we  hope  to  contribute  our  mite  to  the  treasury  of 
Shakesperian  knowledge  for  which  the  world  is  indebted  to  the  scholars  of 
this  century,  in  the  shape  of  an  essay  on  Shakespeare  as  a  fisherman,  so 
must  rest  at  present  content  with  this  passing  tribute  to  his  angling  lore. 

If  their  winter  seclusion  has  prompted  anglers  to  study  the  habits  of 
fish  in  our  own  rivers  and  seas,  and  to  examine  their  analogies  in  other 
regions,  it  is  worth  while  pointing  out  an  interesting  branch  of  ichthyology 
which  underlies  and  is  presupposed  in  all  careful  researches  with  regard 
to  British  fish.  The  palaeontology  of  fish  provides  an  enquirer  with  many 
interesting  speculations,  and  if  he  should  happen  to  be  located  in  a 
neighbourhood  whose  geological  formation  produces  ichthyolites,  it  is  a 
branch  of  the  angler's  science,  which  will  well  repay  when  a-field  the 
attention  bestowed  to  it  in  the  library.  What  would  not  many  an  angler 
give  to  find  himself  in  those  blazing  days  of  July,  when  the  trout  will  not 
rise,  amongst  strata  so  fertile  in  fossil  fish  as  are  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone 
beds  by  the  Spey,  on  which  Mr.  Knox  discourses  so  pleasantly  in  his 
Autumns  on  the  Spey.  At  such  a  time  how  invaluable  it  is  to  be  able  to 
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turn  to  cognate  pursuits.  And  if  the  angler  be  philosophically  inclined, 
and  in  the  limited  field  of  observation  where  his  usual  fishing  lies,  accus- 
tomed to  collect  and  weigh  facts  bearing  upon  vexed  questions  in  the 
different  departments  of  nature,  especially  if  he  is  bestowing  attention  on 
Mr.  Darwin's  theories,  the  regular  procession  and  successive  evolution 
of  types  and  orders  of  fish,  as  exhibited  by  their  fossil  remains,  cannot 
but  minister  much  food  for  thought.  Thanks  to  the  labours  of  Agassiz, 
his  researches  into  fossil  ichthyology  will  be  greatly  simplified.  Thus  he 
will  find  that  placoid  fishes,  geologically  speaking,  are  the  most  ancient  of 
the  fishy  races.  The  cestracion  Philippi,  a  shark  now  living  on  the  coast 
of  Australia,  is  closely  connected  with  these  prehistoric  families  ;  and  in 
the  well-known  dog-fish  of  our  coasts,  a  miniature  shark  with  heterocercal 
tail  and  rough  shagreen  exterior,  may  be  seen  a  representative  of  many  a 
bygone  strangely  formed  fish,  whose  scales,  or  spines,  or  teeth,  may  often 
be  picked  out  of  strata  closely  adjacent  to  the  trout-fisher  as  he  pursues 
his  sport.  Little  more  than  traces  of  fish  have  been  discovered  in  the 
uppermost  beds  of  the  Silurian  system  as  it  is  developed  in  England.  In 
the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  lie  many  peculiar  fossil  forms,  such  as  the  buckler 
head  (cephalaspis),  and  the  curiously  studded  armour  plates  of  the 
coccosteus,  to  say  nothing  of  the  marvellous  wing-fish  (ptericihys).  The 
fish  begin  to  assume  larger  proportions  in  the  carboniferous  measures, 
and  (as  -in  the  megalicthys)  a  sauroid  character  develops  itself.  The 
heterocercal  tail,  which  is  universal  in  the  older  systems,  yields  largely  to 
the  hoinocercal  (or  modern)  type  of  equal-lobed  tail  in  the  strata  above  the 
magnesian  limestone.  Thus  the  jjlatijsomus  striatus,  a  fish  of  the  Permian 
system,  might  be  an  elderly  brother  of  our  John  Dory.  Among  the 
monstrous  reptiles  of  the  oolitic  strata  fish  of  the  placoid  and  ganoid 
types,  the  earliest  of  Nature's  forms,  are  abundant ;  the  ctenoid  and 
cycloid  (that  is,  almost  all  the  fish  which  at  present  inhabit  our  seas),  not 
yet  showing  themselves ;  while  the  fishes  of  the  tertiary  epoch  are  closely 
related  to  the  existing  fishes  of  the  globe.  It  is  a  pleasant  labour  for  the 
frozen-out  angler  in  his  study  to  deepen  and  widen  his  knowledge  of  this 
outline  of  fossil  ichthyology,  and  to  grasp  the  leading  generalisations  which 
palaeontologists  have  made  on  the  subject.  With  them  in  his  mind  the 
angler,  while  taking  his  luncheon  under  an  exposed  scar  at  the  river  side, 
will  haply  findt  literally  under  his  hand,  a  confirmation  of  their  theories, 
or  may  observe  for  himself  facts  which  he  would  otherwise  have  taken  no 
note  of,  and  which  may  lead  him  to  one  of  those  masterly  hypotheses 
which  are  the  glory  of  the  Inductive  Philosophy. 

Leaving  these  old-world  relics,  it  is  worth  while  pointing  out,  in  con- 
clusion, a  few  more  topics  of  study  and  investigation  for  the  angler  when 
debarred  from  using  his  rod,  the  creatures  which  these  topics  embrace 
being  just  the  animals  which  the  fisherman  sees  amongst  the  flower- 
jewelled  banks  of  his  stream,  or,  at  all  events,  may  easily  discover  in  that 
charming  atmosphere  bounded  by  blue  sky  and  purple  mountain,  and 
splintered  every  here  and  there  by  sunbeams  glinting  from  the  overhang- 
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ing  leaves,  in  which  he  pursues  his  sport.  As  he  glides  noiselessly  along, 
the  joyous  creatures  which  spring  has  awakened  to  love  cares,  and  the 
exercise  of  the  varied  instincts  connected  with  the  final  cause  of  their 
little  lives,  may  be  studied  to  perfection,  if  he  has  previously  taken  care 
to  inform  himself  of  their  structure  and  marvellous  economies.  The 
quadrupeds  of  his  trout  stream  have  long  been  the  angler's  personal 
friends.  He  is  familiar  with  the  trustful  looks  of  the  water-vole,  that 
miniature  British  beaver,  and  with  its  picturesque  attitudes  and  sparkling 
eyes,  as  it  sits  on  a  raft  of  drifted  reeds  under  a  fern  clump,  nibbling  the 
arrow-head.  Though  he  is  certain  a  great  trout  lurks  under  that  floating 
canopy,  he  passes  gently  on  rather  than  disturb  the  .pretty  creature's 
mid-day  meal.  The  rabbits  skip  about  the  banks  where  he  wanders  in  the 
grateful  eventide  with  as  little  concern  at  his  intrusion  as  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley's  country  neighbours  displayed  when  the  Spectator  came  amongst 
them,  quiet  and  unobtrusively  reflective.  Often,  too,  does  he  notice  the 
hedgehog  at  dusk  emerge,  full  of  self-importance,  from  the  pheasant  cover 
and  bustle  along  with  his  matter-of-fact  grunt  in  quest  of  some  prickly  love 
with  her  (as  yet)  unarmed  piglings.  The  chesnut- coloured  field-mouse, 
the  shrew,  and  the  squirrel  are  no  strangers  to  him.  Perhaps,  if  the  truth 
be  told,  our  ideal  philosophical  angler  has  sometimes  more  eyes  for  them 
than  for  the  quarry  which  he  professes  to  be  alluring.  If  he  has  dipped 
into  the  fascinating  pages  of  Bell  and  White  of  Selborne,  and  duly  im- 
bibed that  love  of  God's  creatures  which  the  naturalist  and  poet  possess 
so  conspicuously,  we  must  own  to  a  fellow-feeling  with  him,  nay,  to  the 
like  delinquencies  ourselves. 

With  each  winter's  enforced  abstinence  from  the  fly-rod  such  a  votary 
of  angling,  in  its  best  sense,  endeavours  to  familiarise  himself  with  all  that 
is  known  in  some  other  department  of  the  British  fauna.  The  ornitho- 
logist is  well  aware  what  life  studies  of  birds  he  can  take  down  a  trout 
stream ;  how  he  can  trace,  day  by  day,  .amongst  the  trees  that  fringe  its 
banks,  the  successive  arrivals  of  his  feathered  friends  in  spring  and  their 
departures  in  autumn,  when  each  day  the  waters  become  more  melancholy 
and  more  silent,  as  one  after  another  the  birds  desert  their  familiar 
haunts.  And  what  moments  of  rapture  fall  to  his  lot  when  he  detects, 
say,  the  water- ousel  walking  under  the  water,  or  fancies  he  is  able  to 
whitewash  its  sable  plumage  of  that  dreadful  charge  of  eating  fish-spawn, 
or  lights  on  its  well- concealed  nest  in  the  overhanging  ivy  of  some  cragged 
bank !  Then  how  dear  to  him  are  the  first  sand-martins  that  early  in 
April  flutter  over  the  steel-blue  currents  ;  and,  later  on,  the  first  cuckoo, 
that  proudly  flings  its  taunt  after  tardily  departing  Winter,  much  as  the 
passer-by  in  Horace's  time  would  chaff  the  lazy  vine-dresser — 
Magna  compellans  vocc  cucnlum. 

But  we  must  quit  this  tempting  subject,  trusting  that  all  anglers  are 
lovers  of  birds,  after  the  example  of  their  Patriarch  who  so  feelingly  dis- 
courses of  the  robin  "  that  loves  mankind  both  alive  and  dead,"  and  the 
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nightingale,  "  another  of  my  airy  creatures,"  which  draws  forth  dear  old 
Walton's  most  eloquent  passage.  If  the  angler  already  numbers  many 
acquaintances  amongst  the  birds  and  quadrupeds  of  his  river,  let  us  just 
ask  him,  before  he  grumbles  at  the  dulness  of  winter  quarters,  if  he  has 
investigated  the  reptiles  that  crawl  along  its  banks,  or  (horresco  referent  /) 
the  lice  that  may  occasionally  be  taken  on  the  trout,  and  still  oftener 
on  the  salmon  ?  Argulus  foliaceus  and  caligus,  though  ugly  names  and 
ugly  animals,  will  yield  plenty  of  work  to  his  microscope. 

Assuming  that  the  fly-fisher  is  a  skilful  practical  botanist,  to  whom 
every  rarity  on  his  beloved  stream's  banks  is  familiar,  we  may  just  suggest 
a  field  of  research  connected  with  wild  flowers  which  has  not  yet  been 
fully  investigated,  indeed,  which  contains  in  every  district  of  the  land  fresh 
matter  for  observation  and  enquiry,  viz.  the  folk-lore  of  trees  and  flowers. 
Much  has  been  written  on  this  subject  which  may  advantageously  be 
perused  during  winter,  and  then  on  the  river  bank,  amongst  the  objects 
which  interest  him,  the  fisherman  will  learn  for  himself  many  an  enter- 
taining legend,  many  a  curious  fact,  which  touches  mythology  and 
ethnology,  and  even  religion,  connected  with  their  lush  leaves  and 
brilliant  colours,  by  diligent  enquiries  amongst  the  rustics  in  the  neigh 
bouring  fields.  Thus,  the  spotted  persicaria,  whose  pretty  pink  spikes 
emerging  from  the  water  so  often  strike  an  angler's  eye,  and  which  has  a 
dark  mark  like  a  bruise  in  the  centre  of  each  leaf,  is  known  about  Maiden- 
head as  the  "  Virgin  Mary's  Pinch,"  from  a  tradition  that  it  was  once 
pressed  by  the  Blessed  Virgin's  thumb.  Many  common  plants  are  con- 
nected with  her ;  the  arum,  for  instance,  "  the  British  passion  flower," 
as  it  has  been  called  ;  ladies'  tresses,  lady's  bed-straw  (gaUum)t  Mary- 
gold,  and  others.  The  ash  tree  is  the  sacred  tree  of  Scandinavia.  The 
aspen  shivers  because  its  wood  was  used  for  the  Cross.  Once  in  seven 
years  the  common  herb  plantain  is  in  Devon  said  to  become  a  bird, 
according  to  some,  the  cuckoo.  The  dwarf  elder,  in  the  north-east  of 
England,  is  connected  with  the  Danes,  and  is  known  as  Danes'  blood. 
So,  too,  with  birds  and  reptiles.  In  Lincolnshire  we  have  been  told  that 
the  young  robins  invariably  kill  off  their  parents,  and  that  the  same  fate 
befalls  aged  toads.  Another  countryman  of  that  county  asserted  to  us 
that  there  were  two  species  of  thrushes — one  unmusical,  while  the  other, 
the  well-known  songster,  was  introduced  into  the  country  by  Captain 
Cook  1  But  we  might  go  on  emptying  our  note-book  on  such  matters  till 
even  sympathetic  readers  grew  weary.  Sflffice  it  to  say,  that  every 
thoughtful  angler  will  find  an  additional  zest  in  fishing  if  he  connects  it 
with  an  entjuiry  into  the  superstitions  and  folk-lore  of  the  locality. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  winter-bound  fly- fishers 
to  the  entomology  of  their  favourite  stream.  The  exigencies  of  their  sport 
compel  them  to  attain  a  certain  amount  of  practical  knowledge  on  this 
point.  Still  there  is  much  to  be  learnt  with  reference  to  the  atmospheric 
conditions  which  call  forth  fliei  and  midges,  and  which  combine  with  other 
causes  (such  as  drainage,  floods,  &c.)  to  produce  them  in  scarcity  or  abun- 
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dance.  The  local  limitation  of  each  winged  species  is  another  interesting 
study.  Why  should  the  fern  web  abound  and  the  Mayfly  be  scarce,  in- 
deed almost  unknown  in  many  parts  of  Devonshire,  while  the  contrary 
prevails  in  the  Midland  Counties  ?  The  subject  of  the  birth,  metamor- 
phoses and  subaquean  existence  of  many  of  the  species  of  flies  dear  to 
anglers  is  an  endless  one.  Few  fishermen  are  good  entomologists,  though 
all  are  year  by  year  wont  to  become  better  acquainted  empirically  with  the 
winged  insects  with  which  they  have  to  do,  and  fly-fishing  as  a  science  is 
itself  ever  improving  in  producing  the  most  skilful  imitations  of  them  — 
Noster  in  arte  labor  positus,  spes  omnis  in  ilia. 

Thus  have  we  endeavoured  to  suggest  a  few  topics  bearing  on  his 
favourite  pastime,  wherewith  the  fly-fisher,  during  the  enforced  leisure  of 
winter,  may  solace  himself  till  spring.  It  may  be  objected  that  rightly  to 
study  these  implies  that  the  fisherman  should  possess  universal  knowledge, 
be  what  Plato  aptly  terms  a  passophus.  We  freely  acknowledge  it,  but 
reply  that  it  is  this  very  necessity  which  in  our  eyes  forms  the  chief  charm 
of  fly-fishing.  It  enables  us  thus  to  grow  old,  ever  learning,  which  an 
eulogist  of  old  age  pronounces  its  happiest  condition.  To  lose  sight  of  the 
many  beauties  and  marvels  of  nature  which  environ  fly-fishing,  to  view  it 
as  the  art  of  catching  fish  without  dirtying  the  fingers,  is  to  degrade  the 
gentle  craft  which  has  ever  been  so  dear  to  philosophers  and  divines 
into  a  base  mechanical  means  of  supplying  the  household  with  unbought 
fish.  Were  fly-fishing  not  more  inspiring  and  elevating  than  this,  its 
votary  might  well  pass  unmoved  before  Izaak  Walton's  monogram,  with 
the  date  1658,  scratched  (as  the  presumption  is,  by  the  patriarch  himself) 
on  Casaubon's  tablet  in  Westminster  Abbey,  instead  of  reverencing  its  un- 
couth scrawls,  as  Egyptian  sages  did  the  inscription  on  the  veil  of  the 
Temple  of  Isis.  By  pursuing  the  above  studies  during  the  recess,  and 
perusing  the  fishing  adventures  of  brethren  of  the  craft,  in  order  to  obtain 
every  available  wrinkle  for  the  opening  of  a  fresh  campaign  with  return- 
ing spring,  no  fly-fisher  will  find  the  winter  months  hang  heavy  on  his  hands. 
Even  in  his  dreams  he  will  forestall  the  coming  pleasures  of  the  river- side, 
and  but  too  often  be  reminded  in  their  termination  of  the  issue  which  occurs 
in  real  life,  when  the  sturdy  salmon  or  monarch  of  the  trout-pool  once  well 
hooked  begins  to  battle  for  life.  There  is  a  brief  interval,  during  which 
both  actors  in  the  struggle  try  their  skill,  the  mighty  fish  calls  forth  the 
strongest  sentiments  of  joy  and  hope  ;  then  a  short,  quick  dash,  and 

in  auras 
Emicat  atque  dolos  saltu  deludit  inultus  ! 

If  these  suggestions  afford  any  pleasure  to  the  old  angler,  or  inspire 
any  tyro  with  a  longing  to  acquaint  himself  practically  with  the  fascinating 
sport  of  which  they  treat,  we  shall  be  well  satisfied  if  they  will  bestow  upon 
us  the  farewell  of  Auceps  in  the  much-reverenced  book  of  our  craft,  "  I 
assure  you,  Mr.  Piscator,  I  now  part  with  you  full  of  good  thoughts,  not 
only  of  yourself,  but  your  recreation." 
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Jfantem 


0  HEART,  false  heart,  why  tearest  thou  me  again  ? 
May  not  the  quick  soul-fire  be  quenched,  the  fount 
Of  tears  be  wasted  in  the  withered  eyes? 
Are  there  yet  men  for  whom  my  breast  must  bleed, 
My  soul  be  shattered  ?    Ah  I  most  pitiless  Muse  ! 
Am  I  not  deaf  and  very  old  with  sorrow  ? 

Nay,  Power  implacable !     I  heed  thee  not ! 
Thou,  and  thy  steadfast  eyes  and  wings  that  soar 
Straight  to  the  centre  of  the  sun — Forbear ! 
Forbear  them  1  lest  I  perish — nay,  sweet  Queen ! 
Lest,  like  some  lonely  pelican,  I  feed 
My  fasting  children  with  lifeblood  and  die ! 

Ah  me  I  in  vain  I  plead  1     Hark  how  the  chords 

Come  crowding— how  like  hammer- strokes  they  fall—- 

The measured  blows  of  brazen-fingered  Fate, 

Of  brazen-footed  Fate  the  heavy  tread, 

Of  brazen  wings  the  winnowing !     Stroke  on  stroke, 

On  the  vexed  anvil  of  my  soul  they  throb, 

Pauseless. 

Did  thus  the  Titan  groan,  whom  Zeus 
Rove  to  the  houseless  rock  and  gave  a  prey 
To  frost  and  fire  and  the  sharp  vulture's  beak? 
Did  he  thus  idly  wrestle? 

Till  the  dews 

Of  evening  fell,  and  from  the  nether  mist 
Rose  maiden  choirs  of  Oceanides 
To  soothe  his  sorrow? 


*  The  biographers  of  Beethoven  relate  how,  when  he  was  deaf,  he  would  at 
times  improvise  upon  the  violin  in  the  elaboration  of  his  musical  thoughts,  ignorant 
that  the  tuneless  strings  of  the  instrument  ill  accorded  with  the  sounds  he  heard  in 
his  brain. 
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Even  so  my  soul 

Melts  with  melodious  ministration,  soothes 
Her  sorrow  in  the  solace  of  a  song ; 
Fitfully  floats  upon  the  wings  of  dreaming, 
Flutters  and  floats.     Dim  faces  of  the  past, 
Dear  voices  which  I  heard  but  hear  no  more, 
The  laughter  and  the,  love  of  long  ago, 
Sphere  me  with  sweetness. 

But — ah !  woe  is  me  ! 

Again  the  chords  come  crashing  !     No,  no,  no  ! 
The  brazen  tongue  of  Fate,  the  trumpet-tongue, 
Scornfully — through  the  chambers  of  my  brain 
Blown  like  a  crack  of  doom — scatters  the  dream, 
And  slays  me ! 

Now  the  trampling  of  swift  steeds- 
No  w  the  sharp  clangour  of  the  jarring  car : — 
Where  will  ye  whirl  me?     Flames  around  the  wheels 
Bicker,  and  iron  hooves  on  flinty  ways 
Strike  sparks :  I  feel  the  fury  of  strong  winds  ! 
Ay !  combat ;  toss  me  down  the  sleety  surge  ; 
Sustain  and  slacken ;  buffet  me  with  blows  ; — 
I  can  endure.     Mid-way  the  stars  are  rolled 
In  azure,  and  the  solemn  night  rides  clear. 
I  mark  the  billows  of  high  hilltops  laid 
Beneath  me:  on  the  dark,  as  on  a  sea, 
Forward  I  sail.     The  tumult  and  the  din 
Die  downward:  but  soul-terror,  like  a  spell, 
Broods  on  this  solitude.     The  leaden  chords 
Fall  one  by  one,  like  raindrops,  when  a  storm 
Weeps  out  her  last  low  sob  and  down  the  hills 
Draws  early  twilight. 

Hush !  what  sounds  are  these  ? 
Rustling  of  leaves  on  beechen  boughs  and  birch 
And  branches  of  green  oak.     Athwart  them  glides 
Clear  summer  sunlight,  and  a  breeze  above 
Sings  summer-laden  with  sweet  scent  of  flowers. 
The  wood-land  laughs,  and  peeping  faces  peer, 
Faunlike  or  Satyrlike  ! 

Even  so  I  strayed, 

Years  since,  through  forest-aisles,  and  sang;   while  yet 
The  hours  flew  not  uricomforted  of  song, 
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Nor  on  insensible  ears  this  veil  had  fallen 
Deadening  like  drifted  snow  the  feet  of  sound. 

Ah!  dark  and  lonely — very  lone  and  dark  — 
Shut  out,  ah,  me !  from  human  speech,  my  soul 
Pines  like  a  banished  thing  of  shame  apart, 
Mourns  like  an  orphan  ! 

Yea,  when  cities  ring, 
Wrought  by  my  melodies  to  rapture,  I, 
Their  father,  through  the  symphonies  and  hymns, 
Through  the  triumphant  trumpet-clang  and  wail 
Of  passionate  viols  and  pathetic  flutes, 
Sit,  see  the  tears  that  flow,  the  earnest  eyes, 
The  fiery  souls  forth-gazing — sit  unmoved, 
Of  all  those  eager  and  impetuous  crowds 
Passionless  alone  and  cold — except  for  sorrow  ! 

Yet  even  thus  I  triumph  !     Even  thus, 
Through  silence  and  dark  dungeon-hours  unsunned, 
With  thee,  thou.  prisonless  angel,  soul  of  song, 
That  seekest  not  for  sound  of  pipe  or  flute, 
Or  resonant  tube,  or  human  voice  divine, 
I  commune  !     Thou  dost  visit  me  and  wave 
Thy  wings  harmonious  at  the  bars  that  seal 
My  cell,  painting  with  splendour  the  dull  walls  ! 

This  passion  consecrates  me,  Lord  !     These  tears, 

This  bloody  sweat,  this  crown  of  thorns,  these  nails, 

This  Calvary  of  soul-consuming  sweetness, 

Place  me  upon  the  cross  of  pain  beside  thee, 

With  those  great  men,  prophets  and  priests  and  poets, 

Who  for  the  world  have  bled  and  burned  and  triumphed  : 

For  is  not  this  a  priesthood — that  my  music 

Should,  through  the  height  and  length  and  depth  of  sorrow 

Lead  the  sore-laden  soul  to  final  conquest, 

Where  joy  and  anguish  mingle  and  are  one  ? 

Nay,  what  on  earth  more  god  -  like  ?     Now  the  doors 
Of  heaven  fly  open !  on  the  altar  steps 
Inspired  I  kneel,  pray  sacramental -prayers, 
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Pour  forth  the  sacrifice  of  fiery  hymns 

And  solemn  Hallelujah  songs,  to  One, 

Who  suffered,  died,  and  rose. — So  rise  my  chords 

In  conquering  legions — rise — and  all  is  still. 


So  mused  the  master ;  while,  as  if  in  wrath, 

The  vexed  reverberations  of  his  viol, 

Fitfully  stricken,  like  a  lute  that  lies 

Forgotten  by  some  window- chink  and  bears 

The  rude  caresses  of  the  wandering  wind, 

Flung  to  the  void  tones  dissonantly  jangled, 

With  here  a  shuddering  shriek,  and  here  a  discord, 

Sharp  as  the  rasped  teeth  of  a  rusty  saw, 

Wrenched  from  the  scrannel  strings. 

Yet  that  great  soul 

Lay  pent  within  close  prison- walls,  nor  heard 
How  the  racked  viol,  like  a  tortured  fiend, 
Made  music  unmelodious ;  but  heard   q  4^ 
The  everlasting  harmonies,  and  through 
The  sphery  regions  of  sidereal  song 
Voyaged;  his  large  eyes  vacant,  and  his  brow 
Bent  with  its  Jovian  weight  upon  the  bow. 

J.  A.  S. 
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THERE  are  few  subjects  more  perplexing,  on  a  close  examination,  than  the 
ideas  of  men  about  the  supernatural  (as  distinguished  from  the  religious). 
Whether  we  analyse  particular  superstitions  and  endeavour  to  understand 
what  is  actually  believed  respecting  them,  or  whether,  taking  a  wider 
view,  we  consider  the  origin  of  the  widespread  belief  in  supernatural 
agencies,  we  find  ourselves  beset  with  difficulties  ;  and  these  are  only  pre- 
liminary to  the  great  difficulty  of  all — that  of  determining  how  far  it  is 
reasonable  or  likely  .that  any  of  the  common  ideas  about  the  supernatural 
have  any  basis  of  fact  whatever., 

But  the  first  difficulty  to  be,  encountered  resides  in  oneself.  I,  who 
write — (the  usual  "  we  "  will  not  now  serve) — I  who  write  have  my  super- 
stitions. If  I  simply  had  them  and  believed  in  them,  there  would  be  little 
difficulty.  But  I  do  not  believe  in  them.  I  know  that  they  exist,  because 
on  certain  occasions  I  have  felt  them  in  operation.  Every  reader  of  these 
lines  must  have  had  similar  experiences — vague  terrors  coming  we  know 
not  whence,  and  refusing  to  be  exorcised  by  reason  ;  the  feeling — not  mo- 
mentary though  transient — that  a  sight  or  sound  is  not  of  this  world ;  and 
other  sensations  conveying  to  us  a  sense  of  the  supernatural  which  we 
can  neither  analyse  nor  understand,  and  in  .which  the  reason  has  no  real 
belief. 

Perhaps  the  consideration  of  this  very  difficulty  may  throw  some  light 
on  our  subject,  for  it  often  happens  that  the  key  to  an  enigma  is  indicated 
by  the  more  perplexing  circumstances  of  the  problem.  If  we  dismiss  for 
the  moment  all  those  superstitions  which  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  derived 
from  early  impressions,  or  as  resulting  from  mere  ignorance,  and  consider 
the  case  of  well  educated,  carefully  trained,  and  not  weak  minded  persons, 
who  nevertheless  at  times  experience  superstitious  tremors,  we  may  per- 
haps find  some  circumstances  pointing  to  the  very  origin  of  the  superstition 
now  so  widely  entertained. 

One  well  marked  feature  of  these  emotions  is  their  occurrence  in  the 
hours  of  darkness.  I  am  not  speaking  here  of  the  feeling  of  discomfort 
and  fear  which  many  experience  when  in  the  dark.  This  feeling  is  itself 
well  worth  inquiring  into.  But  I  now  speak  of  the  circumstance  that  even 
those  who  have  no  unpleasant  sensations  when  in  darkness,  are  neverthe- 
less only  exposed  to  certain  emotions  of  superstitious  terror  at  such  times. 
Who,  for  instance,  thoroughly  enjoys  a  ghost  story  if  it  is  told  in  a  well- 
lighted  room  ?  I  use  the  word  "  enjoy,"  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
sensation  I  am  now  considering  is  not  by  any  means  a  painful  one,  except 
in  extreme  cases,  or  with  persons  of  weak  nerves.  It  is  a  mysterious, 
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indefinable  thrill,  with  about  the  same  proportion  of  pain  and  pleasure  as 
in  the  feeling  of  melancholy  experienced  on  certain  still,  bright  days  in 
spring ;  and  it  is  as  difficult  to  understand  why  darkness  and  stillness 
should  be  as  essential  to  one  feeling  as  brightness  and  stillness  to  the 
other. 

There  is  a  commonplace  explanation  which  ascribes  both  these  feelings 
to  the  unconscious  recalling  of  the  emotions  of  childhood.  To  the  child 
darkness  conveys  the  idea  of  discomfort.  All  that  is  enjoyable  to  him 
after  darkness  has  come  on,  is  in  the  light  and  warmth  of  the  room  where 
he  sits  or  plays.  Cold  and  gloom  are  without— in  the  long  passages,  in 
the  unused  rooms,  and  in  a  yet  greater  degree,  outside  the  house.  The 
childish  mind  finds,  indeed,  a  strange  significance  in  the  words  "the  outer 
darkness."  Now,  one  can  understand  that  any  circumstances  recalling  those 
feelings  of  childhood  would  bring  with  them  a  thrill,  relieved  from  pain 
because  reason  tells  us  no  real  danger  is  present,  and  conveying  something 
of  pleasure  much  as  the  idea  of  warmth  and  comfort  is  suggested  by  the 
roar  of  distant  winds,  or  the  sound  of  rain,  when  we  are  sitting  in  a  cozy 
room.  And  in  like  manner  one  can  understand  how  a  bright  still  day  in 
spring  may  bring  back  "  in  sweet  and  bitter  fancy  "  the  feelings  of  child- 
hood. 

Yet  there  is  more  in  either  sensation  than  the  mere  unconscious  re- 
membrance of  childhood.  Something  much  farther  back  in  our  natures, 
if  I  may  so  speak,  is  touched,  when  the  soul  thrills  with  unintelligible 
fears.  The  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  feeling  exists  in 
childhood — nay,  is  more  marked  among  children  than  with  grown  persons. 
"  This  kind  of  fear,"  says  Charles  Lamb,  who  knew  better  than  most 
men  what  it  is,  "  predominates  in  the  period  of  sinless  infancy."  And  I 
think  that  in  the  same  essay  he  touches  the  real  solution  of  the  mystery, 
or  rather  he  presents  that  higher  mystery  from  which  this  one  takes  its 
origin,  when  he  says,  "these  terrors  are  of  older  standing — they  date 
beyond  body." 

There  is  a  curious  story  in  Darwin's  latest  work,  which  he  uses  as  an 
illustration  of  a  theory  yet  more  singular.  "My  daughter,"  he  says, 
"  poured  some  water  into  a  glass  close  to  the  head  of  a  kitten,  and  it  im- 
mediately shook  its  feet."  "  It  is  well  known,"  he  had  before  said,  "  that 
cats  dislike  wetting  their  feet,  owing,  it  is  probable,  to  their  having  abo- 
riginally inhabited  the  dry  country  of  Egypt."  This  explanation  may  not 
be  the  true  one  ;  but  even  if  not,  the  real  explanation  we  may  be  sure  is 
quite  as  singular.  Now  the  fact  to  be  explained  is  analogous  to  the  cir- 
cumstance we  are  dealing  with.  We  see  in  young  creatures,  like  kittens, 
habits  which  cannot  have  been  acquired  from  observation.  These  habits 
depend  (almost  certainly)  on  inherited  peculiarities  of  the  brain's  confor- 
mation. May  it  not  be  that  it  is  so  with  the  superstitious  tremors  we  have 
been  considering  ?  Those  fears  which  affect  children  too  young  to  know 
what  fear  is,  those  fears  which  in  after  life  are  but  partially  under  the 
control  of  reason,  may  indicate  a  condition  of  the  brain  inherited  not  from 
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parents  or  grandparents,  but  through  long  lines  of  descent — even,  perhaps, 
from  the  ages  when  to  our  savage  progenitors  every  unexplained  sight  or 
sound  might  indicate  the  presence  of  a  lurking  enemy.  During  long  ages 
of  savage  life  the  conformation  of  the  brain  must  have  become  permanently 
affected  by  the  mental  action  resulting  from  the  necessity  for  continual 
watchfulness  against  brute  and  human  enemies.  In  the  dark,  particularly, 
such  watchfulness  was  at  once  more  requisite  and  more  difficult ;  and  it 
seems  by  no  means  unlikely  that  the  anxious  feelings  which  many  expe- 
rience constantly  in  the  dark,  as  well  as  those  peculiar  tremors  which  are 
occasionally  experienced  in  the  hours  of  darkness,  depend  on  mental  pecu- 
liarities inherited  from  our  gloom-fearing  savage  ancestors. 

As  respects  the  ordinary  feeling  of  dread  in  darkness,  although  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  sometimes  engendered  by  the  talk  of  foolish 
nurses  to  young  children  (and,  by  the  way,  what  an  unhappy  thing  it  is 
that  so  many  must  pass  through  the  mischievous  ordeal  of  training  by 
foolish  and  ignorant  persons),  yet  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  is 
the  sole  or  even  the  main  cause.  Some  children  fear  to  be  in  darkness 
who  have  never  heard  of  ghost  or  goblin.  "It  is  not  book  or  picture," 
says  Lamb  very  justly,  "  or  the  stories  of  foolish  servants,  which  create 
these  terrors  in  children.  They  can  at  most  but  give  them  a  direction. 
Dear  little  T.  H.,  who  of  all  children  has  been  brought  up  with  the  most 
scrupulous  exclusion  of  every  taint  of  superstition — who  was  never  allowed 
to  hear  of  goblin  or  apparition,  or  scarcely  to  be  told  of  bad  men,  or  to 
read  or  hear  of  any  distressing  story — finds  all  this  world  of  fear  from 
which  he  has  been  so  rigidly  excluded  ab  extra  in  his  own  *  thick- coming 
fancies  ;'  and  from  his  little  midnight  pillow,  this  nurse-child  of  optimism 
will  start  at  shapes,  unborrowed  of  tradition,  in  sweats  to  which  the 
reveries  of  the  cell-damned  murderer  are  tranquillity.  Gorgons  and 
Hydras  and  Chimoeras  dire — stories  of  Celamo  and  the  Harpies — may 
reproduce  themselves  in  the  brain  of  superstition ;  but  they  were  there 
before.  They  are  transcripts,  types — the  archetypes  are  in  us,  and 
eternal." 

Another  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  superstitious  impressions 
which  affect  those  who  have  no  real  belief  in  ghosts  and  goblins,  is  the 
singular  intensity  of  such  impressions  when  aroused  (in  whatever  way) 
immediately  on  waking.  Especially  after  dreaming,  when  the  dream  has 
been  of  an  impressive  nature,  tho  mind  seems  exposed  to  ideas  of  the 
supernatural.  One  often  finds  it  impossible  to  understand,  on  waking 
again  in  full  daylight,  how  the  mind  can  possibly  have  entertained  the 
feelings  which  had  made  night  hideous  or  distressing.  In  remembrance, 
the  matter  seems  like  an  experience  of  another  person. 

In  passing  it  may  be  noticed  that  we  perhaps  owe  to  dreams  many  of 
the  common  ideas  about  spiritual  agencies.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
accounts  for  the  earliest  belief  in  the  supernatural  "  by  man  being  led 
through  dreams,  shadows,  and  other  causes,  to  look  at  himself  as  a 
double  essence,  corporeal  and  spiritual."  And  "  the  spiritual  being  is 
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supposed  to  exist  after  death,  and  to  be  powerful."  Mr.  Tylor  also  has 
shown  how  dreams  may  have  given  rise  to  the  notion  of  spirits ;  "for 
savages,"  says  Darwin  (stating  Tylor's  views),  "  do  not  readily  distinguish 
between  subjective  and  objective  impressions.  When  a  savage  dreams, 
the  figures  which  appear  before  him  are  believed  to  have  come  from  a 
distance,  and  to  stand  over  him,  or  '  the  soul  of  the  dreamer  goes  out  on 
its  travels,  and  comes  home  with  a  remembrance  of  what  it  has  seen.'  " 
"Nevertheless,"  says  Darwin  presently,  "I  cannot  but  suspect  that  there 
is  a  still  earlier  and  ruder  stage,  when  anything  which  manifests  power  or 
movement  is  thought  to  be  endowed  with  some  form  of  life,  and  with 
mental  faculties  analagous  to  our  own." 

Another  circumstance  which  seems  to  have  considerable  effect  in  pre- 
paring the  mind  to  entertain  superstitious  emotions  is  intense  or  long- 
continued  brooding  on  sorrows,  and  especially  on  the  loss  of  one  dear  to 
us.  Mingled  with  our  thoughts  at  such  times,  the  idea  is  always  more 
or  less  consciously  entertained  that  our  lately-lost  friend  is  near  to  us, 
and  knows  our  thoughts.  The  reason  may  be  convinced 

No  spirit  ever  brake  the  band, 
That  stays  him  from  his  native  land, 
Where  first  he  walk'd  when  claspt  in  clay  ; 

while  nevertheless  something  within  us  teaches  (wrongly  or  rightly,  who 
knows  ?)  that  the  spirit  itself 

May  come 

When  all  the  nerve  of  sense  is  numb, 
Spirit  to  spirit,  ghost  to  ghost. 

Surely  it  is  not  the  weak  and  ignorant  alone  who  have  this  experience. 
The  mind  of  strongest  mould  need  not  be  ashamed  to  have  entertained  the 
thought,  to  have  even  prayed  the  prayer, — 

Descend,  and  touch,  and  enter  •  hear 

The  wish,  too  strong  for  words  to  name, 
That  in  this  blindness  of  the  frame 

My  Ghost  may  feel  that  thine  is  near. 

Under  the  influence  of  emotions  such  as  these  the  mind  is  prepared  to 
be  deceived.  It  is  at  such  times  that  visions  of  the  departed  have  been 
seen.  I  do  not  here  speak  of  visions  called  up  out  of  nothing — the 
healthy  mind  cannot  be  so  far  betrayed — but  of  visions  none  the  less 
imaginary.  The  mind  has  no  creative  power  to  form  such  visions,  except 
when  there  is  diseased  and  abnormal  action;  but  it  possesses  a  power  to 
combine  real  objects  so  as  to  form  pictures  of  the  unreal,  and  this  power 
is  singularly  active  in  the  time  of  sorrowing  for  a  near  and  dear  friend. 

It  is  probable  that  the  experience  of  every  reader  of  these  lines  will 
supply  instances  in  point.  Sometimes  the  deception  of  the  mind  is  sin- 
gularly complete,  insomuch  that  it  is  only  by  the  determination  to 
approach  the  seeming  vision  that  the  ghost- seer  is  able  to  remove  the 
impression.  I  will  cite  an  instance  which  occurred  to  myself,  as  some- 
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what  aptly  illustrating  the  principal  circumitanccs  tending  to  make  such 
illusions  effective : — 

My  mother  died  during  the  long  vacation  of  my  first  year  at  Cam- 
bridge. It  chanced  that  I  was  in  Germany  at  the  time,  and  I  Buffered 
much  distress  of  mind  from  the  thought  that  I  had  been  enjoying  a 
pleasure- tour  during  the  days  of  her  last  illness.  Letters  had  followed  me 
from  place  to  place,  but  it  was  only  the  circumstance  of  my  staying  my 
journey  one  Sunday  at  Heidelberg  which  enabled  me  to  receive  news  from 
England ;  and  I  only  reached  home  in  time  to  attend  her  funeral.  Yet 
the  full  effect  of  these  circumstances  was  only  experienced  when  I  found 
myself  again  settled  in  my  rooms  at  Cambridge.  There  is  a  singular  mix- 
ture of  society  and  solitude  in  university  life,  which  at  times  of  trouble 
produces  unpleasant  feelings.  Throughout  the  day  there  is  abundant 
opportunity  for  intercourse  with  friends ;  but  although  amongst  one's 
college  friends  are  some  who  will  be  friends  for  life,  yet  at  the  time  the 
interchange  of  ideas  even  with  these  special  friends  relates  almost  wholly 
to  college  work  or  college  interests.  There  is  nothing  homelike  in  social 
arrangements  at  college.  So  soon  as  the  "  oak  is  sported  "  for  the  evening 
a  lonely  feeling  is  apt  to  come  on,  which  affects  even  some  of  those  who 
have  no  recent  sorrows  to  brood  over.  There  is  a  refuge  in  hard  reading. 
But  hard  reading,  in  my  case,  had  come  to  an  end  on  my  mother's 
death.  I  had  so  far  accustomed  myself  to  associate  college  successes  with 
the  idea  of  pleasure  given  to  her  that  I  now  looked  with  aversion  on  my 
former  studies.  They  could  no  longer  gain  the  prize  I  had  alone  cared 
for.  I  ought,  no  doubt,  to  have  had  quite  other  feelings,  but  I  speak 
of  the  effects  I  actually  experienced.  Now,  whether  the  breaking  up 
of  my  old  plans  for  work  had  upset  me,  or  in  whatever  way  it  happened, 
I  certainly  had  never  found  college  life  so  lonely  and  unpleasant  as  during 
the  first  term  of  my  second  year.  And  it  seems  to  me  likely  that  the 
low  spirits  from  which  I  then  suffered  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
the  singular  instance  of  self-deception  I  have  now  to  relate: — I  had  on  one 
evening  been  particularly,  I  may  say  unreasonably  low-spirited.  I  had  sat 
brooding  for  hours  over  dismal  thoughts.  These  thoughts  had  followed 
me  to  bed,  and  I  went  to  sleep  still  under  their  influence.  I  cannot 
remember  my  dreams — I  did  dream,  and  my  dreams  were  melancholy — 
but  although  I  had  a  perfectly  clear  remembrance  of  their  tenour  on  first 
waking,*  they  had  passed  altogether  from  my  recollection  the  next 

*  One  of  the  most  singular  facts  connected  with  the  condition  of  the  brain  during 
and  directly  after  sleep,  is  this,  that  although  on  waking  one  may  recollect  every  cir- 
cumstance of  a  dream,  and  even  go  carefully  over  the  events  of  the  dream  with  the 
express  object  of  impressing  them  on  the  memory,  yet  if  one  sleeps  again  the  whole 
seems,  on  our  next  waking,  to  have  vanished  completely  from  the  memory.  One  can 
barely  remember  the  circumstance  that  there  had  been  the  desire  to  retain  the  recol- 
lection of  the  dream.  v  I  doubt  even  whether  this  is  not  generally  forgotten ;  so 
that  in  fact  in  most  cases,  there  is  nothing  to  recall  either  the  dream  or  the  first 
waking  thoughts  concerning  it.  There  is  a  story  of  a  person  who  solved  a  mathe- 
matical problem  in  his  sleep,  and  found  tho  solution  written  out  on  his  desk,  yet  had 
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morning.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  I  was  under  .the  influence  of 
sorrowful  dreams  when  I  woke.  At  this  time  the  light  of  a  waning  moon 
was  shining  into  the  room.  I  opened  my  eyes,  and  saw,  without  surprise 
or  any  conscious  feeling  of  fear, — my  mother  standing  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed.  She  was  not  "  in  her  habit  as  she  lived,"  but  "  clothed  in  white 
samite,  mystic,  wonderful."  Her  face  was  pale,  though  not  with  the 
pallour  of  life,  her  expression  sorrowful,  and  tears  which  glistened  in  the 
moonlight  stood  in  her  eyes.  And  now  a  strange  mental  condition 
followed.  My  reason  told  me  that  I  was  deceived  by  appearances,  that 
the  figure  I  saw  was  neither  my  mother's  spirit  nor  an  unreal  vision.  I 
felt  certain  I  was  not  looking  at  "  a  phantom  of  the  brain  which  would 
show  itself  without ;"  and  I  felt  equally  certain  that  no  really  existent 
spirit  was  there  before  me.  Yet  the  longer  I  looked,  the  more  perfect 
appeared  the  picture.  I  racked  my  memory  to  recall  any  objects  in  my 
bed-room  which  could  be  mistaken  for  a  shrouded  ghost ;  but  my  memory 
was  busy  recalling  the  features  of  the  dead,  and  my  brain  (against  the 
action  of  my  will)  was  tracing  these  features  in  the  figure  which  stood 
before  me.  The  deception  grew  more  and  more  complete  until  I  could 
have  spoken  aloud  as  to  a  living  person.  Meantime  my  mind  had  sug- 
gested and  at  once  rejected  the  idea  of  a  trick  played  me  by  one  of  my 
college-friends.  I  felt  a  perfect  assurance  that  whatever  it  was  which 
stood  before  me,  it  was  not  a  breathing  creature  self-restrained  into 
absolute  stillness.  How  long  I  remained  gazing  at  the  figure  I  cannot 
remember ;  but  I  know  that  I  continued  steadfastly  looking  at  it  until  I 
had  assured  myself  that  (to  my  mind  in  its  probably  unhealthy  condition) 
the  picture  was  perfect  in  all  respects.  At  last  I  raised  my  head  from  the 
pillow,  intending  to  draw  nearer  to  the  mysterious  figure.  But  it  was 
quite  unnecessary.  I  had  not  raised  my  head  three  inches  before  the 
ghost  was  gone,  and  in  its  place, — or  rather,  not  in  its  place,  but  five  or 
six  feet  farther  away,  liung  my  college  surplice.  It  was  quite  impossible  to 
restore  the  illusion  by  resuming  my  former  position.  The  mind  which  a 
moment  before  had  been  so  completely  deceived,  rejected  completely  even 
the  idea  of  resemblance.  There  was  nothing  even  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  folds  of  the  surplice  to  justify  in  the  slightest  degree  an  illusion  which 
nevertheless  had  been  perfect  while  it  lasted.  Only  one  feature  of  the 
apparition  was  accounted  for.  I  have  said  that  the  eyes  shone  with  tears  : 
the  explanation  was  rather  commonplace  ;  over  my  surplice  I  had  hung  a 
rowing  belt  and  the  silvered  buckles  (partly  concealed  by  the  folds  of  the 
surplice)  shone  in  the  moonlight. 

no  recollection  of  having  left  his  bed  for  the  purpose.  Something  similar  once 
occurred  to  myself;  but  I  could  just  recall  the  circumstance  that  I  had  got  up  to  put 
on  paper  the  ideas  which  had  occurred  to  me  in  sleep.  I  wish  I  could  make  the  story 
complete  by  saying  the  solution  was  singularly  ingenious,  and  so  on;  but  truth  com- 
pels me  to  admit  that  it  was  utter  rubbish.  I  could  not  have  been  in  the  full  posses- 
sion of  my  faculties — though  seemingly  wide  awake — when  I  wrote  it  out  as  something 
worth  remembering. 
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The  event  here  narrated  suggests  thfc  explanation  of  many  ghost 
stories  which  have  been  related  with  perfect  good  faith.  I  believe  the 
imagination  only  acts  so  as  to  deceive  the  mind  completely  when  the  latter 
has  been  painfully  affected  and  is  in  an  unhealthy  condition.  When  this 
is  the  case,  and  a  vision  of  some  departed  friend  is  conjured  up  out  of 
realities  indistinctly  seen,  the  effect  on  the  mind  will  depend  greatly  on 
the  ideas  entertained  by  the  victim  of  the  illusion  on  the  subject  of  ghosts 
and  visions  generally.  A  believer  in  ghosts  will  be  too  startled  to  inquire 
further.  If  (as  happens  in  many  instances  of  the  kind)  he  can  retreat 
from  the  dread  presence,  he  will  commonly  do  so,  and  remain  satisfied 
ever  after  that  he  at  least  has  "  seen  a  ghost."  And  in  this  way,  I  doubt 
little,  many  veracious  persons  have  been  led  to  add  their  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  common  notions  about  ghosts  and  visions. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  however,  that  sometimes  several  persons 
may  be  deceived  by  an  illusion  such  as  we  have  been  considering.  There 
is  an  instance  of  this  kind  in  a  book  on  the  supernatural  which  I  read 
many  years  ago.  I  cannot  at  the  moment  recall  the  name.  It  dealt  with 
all  forms  of  mental  deception, — mesmerism,  witchcraft,  necromancing  and 
so  on.  In  the  part  relating  to  visions,  it  cited  the  case  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who  soon  after  the  death  of  Byron  and  while  his  mind  was  dwelling 
on  the  painful  circumstances  of  that  event,  saw  in  the  dusk  of  a  largo 
room  a  vision  of  the  poet  which  presently  resolved  itself  into  furniture. 
Then  came  the  case  I  have  in  my  thoughts.  As  nearly  as  I  can  remember, 
the  story  ran  thus  : — A  gentleman  who  had  lately  lost  his  wife,  looking 
out  of  window  in  the  dusk  of  evening,  saw  her  sitting  in  a  garden  chair. 
He  called  one  of  his  daughters  and  asked  her  to  look  out  into  the  garden. 
"Why,"  she  said,  "mother  is  sitting  there."  Another  daughter  was 
called,  and  she  experienced  the  same  illusion.  Then  the  gentleman  went 
out  into  the  garden,  and  found  that  a  garden-dress  of  his  wife's  had  been 
placed  over  the  seat  in  such  a  position  as  to  produce  the  illusion  which 
had  deceived  himself  and  his  daughters. 

I  know  of  a  more  curious  instance,  where  no  explanation  was  ever 
found,  simply  because  the  deceived  persons  were  too  frightened  to  seek 
for  one.  In  a  house  in  Ireland  a  girl  lay  dying.  Her  mother  and  iatiicr 
were  with  her ;  and  her  five  sisters  were  praying  for  her  in  a  neighbouring 
room.  This  room  was  well  lit,  but  overhead  there  was  a  skylight  and  iko 
dark  bkj  beyond.  One  of  the  sisters  looking  up  towards  this  skylight,  buw 
there  the  face  of  her  dying  sister  looking  sorrowfully  down  upon  ILeiii. 
She  seized  another  sister  by  the  hand  and  pointed  to  the  skylight ;  und 
one  after  another  the  sisters  looked  where  she  pointed.  They  spoke  no 
word  ;  and  in  a  few  moments  their  father  and  mother  called  them  to  the 
room  where  their  sister  had  just  died  ;  but  when  afterwards  they  talked 
together  about  what  had  happened  that  night,  it  was  found  that  they  had 
all  seen  the  vision  of  the  sorrouful  face. 

A  remarkable  circumstance  in  these  and  many  other  instances  of  sup- 
posed vision!,  is  the  utterly  unreasonable  nature  of  the  supposition 
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actually  made  in  the  mind  of  the  ghost -seer.  In  the  stories  where  a 
ghost  appears  for  some  useful  purpose,  as  to  show  where  treasure  has 
been  concealed  or  to  reveal  the  misdeeds  of  some  person  still  living,  the 
mind  does  not  reject  the  event  as  altogether  unreasonable  though  the 
circumstances  may  be  (and  commonly  are)  sufficiently  preposterous.  But 
one  can  conceive  no  reason  whatever  why  a  departed  wife  and  mother 
should  make  her  appearance  in  a  garden-chair  on  a  dusky  evening,  and 
still  less  why  the  vision  of  a  dying  sister  should  look  down  through  a 
skylight.  It  is  singular  that  on  this  account  alone  the  mind  does  not 
reject  the  illusion  in  such  cases. 

Among  the  most  perplexing  circumstances  in  the  common  belief  about 
ghosts,  are  the  accepted  ideas  about  ghostly  habiliments.  For  instance, 
why  should  so  many  ghosts  be  clothed  in  white  ?  If  the  answer  is  that 
grave-clothes  are  white,  we  may  inquire  what  a  ghost  wants  with  grave- 
clothes  ?  It  might  as  well  refuse  to  appear  without  a  coffin.  And  then, 
many  ghosts  have  appeared  in  their  habit  as  they  lived.  If  we  inquire 
what  is  the  real  conception  in  the  ghost- seer's  mind  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  vision,  we  find  a  difficulty  in  understanding  what  idea  is  formed  by 
the  real  believer  in  ghosts  respecting  the  vestments  in  which  spirits  make 
their  appearance.  This  is  an  old  difficulty.  In  fact,  it  has  probably 
occurred  to  every  one  who  has  thought  over  a  ghost  story.  So  soon  as 
we  come  to  the  description  of  the  ghost's  vestments  there  is  always  a 
hitch  in  the  story.  For  my  own  part,  I  must  have  been  a  very  small 
child  indeed,  when  I  first  pondered  over  the  question,  Who  made  the 
ghost's  clothes  ? 

Of  course  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  case  of  those  who  believe  only 
in  ghostly  apparitions  as  phantoms  of  the  brain.  Here  a  distinction  must 
be  drawn.  I  am  not  speaking  of  those  who  regard  such  apparitions  as 
either  due  to  a  diseased  action  of  the  brain  or  to  the  power  of  fancy  in 
forming  from  real  objects,  indistinctly  seen,  the  picture  of  a  departed 
friend ;  but  of  those  who  look  on  visions  of  the  dead  as  produced  by 
supernatural  impressions  on  the  brain.  Those  who  think  that  at  the  will 
of  the  dead  a  vision  may  be  caused  to  appear,  can  of  course  understand 
that  this  vision  would  either  be  clothed  in  the  garb  which  had  been  worn 
during  life,  or  in  graveclothes,  or  in  such  other  dress  as  suited  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  vision  appeared.  But  this  view  is  not  ordi- 
narily adopted  by  those  who  regard  apparitions  as  supernatural  phenomena. 
They  commonly  regard  the  phantom  as  something  really  existent  in  the 
place  where  it  is  apparently  seen.  The  dead  person  is  there  in  some  form ; 
some  essential  entity  representing  him  has  the  power  to  transport  itself 
from  the  place  of  the  departed  into  the  presence  of  the  living.  This 
ordinary  idea  of  ghostly  visions  is  aptly  rendered  in  Hamlet's  address  to 
the  ghost.  He  does  not  speak  of  it'  as  a  vision,  but  to  it  as  something 
real,  although  not  understood  : — 

Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health  or  goblin  damn'd, 

Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heaven  or  blasts  from  hell, 
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Be  thy  intents  wicked  or  charitable, 
Thou  comest  in  such  questionable  *  shape, 
That  I  will  speak  tothee  :  I'll  call  thee  Hamlet : 
King,  father,  royal  Dane  :  O,  answer  me  1 
Jxst  me  not  burst  in  ignorance ;  but  tell 
Why  thy  canonized  bones,  hearsed  in  death, 
Have  burst  their  cerements  ;  why  the  sepulchre, 
Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  inurn'd, 
Hath  oped  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws, 
To  cast  thee  up  again. 

Nor  does  the  poet  shrink  from  investing  the  ghost  with  the  garb  of  life. 
This  had  heen  already  shown  in  the  first  scene.  "  Such,"  says  Horatio, 
"  was  the  very  armour  he  had  on,  when  he  the  ambitious  Norway  corn- 
batted."  And  now  Hamlet  asks — 

What  may  this  mean, 

That  thou,  dead  corse,  again  in  complete  steel, 

Revisit'st  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon, 

Making  night  hideous ;  and  we  fools  of  nature 

So  horridly  to  shake  our  disposition 

With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls? 

Say,  why  is  this  ?     Wherefore  ?    What  should  we  do  ? 

Again,  it  is  curious  how  thoroughly  the  conventional  idea  of  a  ghost  or 
goblin  is  associated  with  the  thought  of  a  shrouded  face.  It  may  be 
that  this  is  partly  due  to  the  circumstance  that  while  the  imagination 
may  quite  commonly  present  to  us  the  idea  of  a  vision  in  all  points  com- 
plete except  in  the  face,  it  can  be  but  rarely  that  real  objects  are  mistaken 
for  the  actual  features  of  a  deceased  friend.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  ghost 
has  been  pictured  with  concealed  face  from  time  immemorial.  So  Flaxinan 
draws  the  ghosts  encountered  by  Ulysses  in  Hades,  and  no  really  fearful 
ghost  has  shown  its  face  since  the  days  when  fear  came  upon  Eliphaz,  the 
Temanite,  "and  trembling  which  made  all  his  bones  to  shake ;  when  a  spirit 
passed  before  his  face  and  the  hair  of  his  flesh  stood  up ;  and  the  spirit 
stood  still,  but  he  could  not  discern  thefonn  thereof." 

It  is  curious  that  children,  when  they  try  to  frighten  each  other  by 
"making  ghosts,"  cover  their  heads.  There  is  another  singular  trick  they 
have — they  make  horns  to  their  heads  with  their  forefingers.  Why  should 
horns  be  regarded  as  peculiarly  horrible  ?  The  idea  can  scarcely  be 
referred  to  the  times  of  our  savage  ancestors,  for  the  creatures  they  had 
chiefly  to  fear  were  certainly  not  the  horned  animals.  Yet  the  conven- 
tional devil  is  horned,  and,  moreover,  "  divideth  the  hoof,"  and  is  there- 
fore a  ruminating  animal,  t  Did  our  savage  ancestors  keep  their  children 

*  Mistakenly  understood  generally  to  signify  "  doubtful."  What  is  meant  is 
obviously  "  a  shape  as  of  one  to  whom  questions  can  be  addressed." 

f  The  conventional  dragon  is  a  Pterodactylian  reptile.  Ruskin  will  have  it  that 
Turner's  picture  of  the  Dragon  guarding  the  Hesperidan  apples  was  a  mental  evolu- 
tion of  a  saurian  reptile ;  but  Turner  himself  said  he  got  the  idea  of  his  dragon  at  a 
pantomime  at  Drury  Lane.  Utrvm  horum  mavis  accipe.  It  is  a  wide  range  from  the 
greensand  to  the  greenroom. 
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in  order  by  frightening  them  with  s1  ones  about  their  horned  cattle  ?  It 
is  certain  at  least  that  among  the  most  portentous  forms  known  to  those 
children  must  have  been  the  oxen  and  goats  which  formed  a  principal 
feature  of  their  surroundings. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  something  particularly  hideous 
in  a  long  horned  face.  I  remember  an  instance  where  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  such  a  face,  or  what  I  took  to  be  such,  caused  me  a  degree  of 
discomfort  certainly  not  justified  by  the  occasion.  Singularly  enough, 
the  event  belongs  to  the  period  of  my  life  to  which  I  have  already  re- 
ferred ;  and  I  may  as  well  note  that  at  no  time  either  before  or  since 
have  I  even  for  a  moment  (and  against  the  will  of  the  mind),  mis- 
taken commonplace  objects  for  either  "  spirit  of  health"  or  "goblin 
damn'd." 

During  the  last  weeks  of  the  long  vacation  already  mentioned  I  went 
alone  to  Blackpool  in  Lancashire.  There  I  took  lodgings  in  a  house 
facing  the  sea.  My  sitting-room  was  on  the  ground-floor.  On  a  warm 
autumn  night  I  was  reading  with  the  window  open ;  but  the  blind  was 
down  and  was  waving  gently  to  and  fro  in  the  wind.  It  happened  that  I 
was  reading  a  book  on  demonology;  moreover,  I  had  been  startled 
earlier  in  the  evening  by  prolonged  shrieks  from  an  upper  room  in  the 
house,  where  my  landlady's  sister,  who  was  very  ill,  had  had  an  hysterical 
fit.  I  had  just  read  to  the  end  of  a  long  and  particularly  horrible  narra- 
tive when  I  was  disturbed  by  the  beating  of  the  curtain — the  wind  having 
risen  somewhat — and  I  got  up  to  close  the  window.  As  I  turned  round 
for  the  purpose  the  curtain  rose  gently  and  disclosed  a  startling  object. 
A  fearful  face  was  there,  black,  long,  and  hideous,  and  surmounted  by 
two  monstrous  horns.  Its  eyes,  large  and  bright,  gleamed  horribly,  and 
a  mouth  garnished  with  immense  teeth  grinned  at  me.  Then  the  curtain 
slowly  descended.  But  I  knew  the  horrible  thing  was  there.  I  waited, 
by  no  means  comfortably,  while  the  curtain  fluttered  about,  showing  parts 
of  the  black  monster.  At  last  it  rose  again  so  as  to  disclose  the  whole 
face.  But  the  face  had  lost  its  horror  for  me.  For  the  horns  were  gone. 
Instead  of  the  two  nearly  upright  horns  which  before  had  shown  black  and 
frightful  against  the  light  background  of  sea  and  sky,  there  were  two 
sloped  ears  as  unmistakably  asinine  as  I  felt  myself  at  the  moment. 
When  I  went  to  the  window  (which  before  I  felt  unable  to  approach)  I  saw 
that  several  stray  donkeys  were  wandering  through  the  front  gardens  of 
the  row  of  houses  to  which  my  lodgings  belonged.  It  is  possible  that  the 
inquisitive  gentleman  who  had  looked  in  at  my  window  was  attracted  by 
the  flapping  curtain,  which  he  may  have  taken  for  something  edible. 
"If  so,"  I  remarked  to  myself,  "two  of  your  kind  have  been -deceived 
to-night." 

It  would  be  easy  to  fill  page  after  page  with  the  details  of  the  various 
ideas  entertained  about  ghosts,  goblins,  and  demons.  Such  ideas  extend 
not  only  to  the  appearance  of  such  beings,  their  apparel,  appurtenances, 
and  so  on,  but  to  the  noises  which  they  make  either  of  themselves  or  by 
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moans  of  various  supernatural  objects  which  they  are  supposed  to  carry 
about  with  them.  Thus, — 

The  sheeted  dead 

Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets 

A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell. 

And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  as  ghosts  commonly  show  no  face,  so  few  have 
been  known  to  speak  with  full  voice.  This  may  be  because  the  noises 
heard  at  the  hours  when  ghosts  are  seen  are  not  such  as  can  be  by  any 
possibility  mistaken  for  the  human  voice  in  its  ordinary  tones,  while, 
nevertheless,  an  excited  imagination  can  frame  spoken  words  out  of  the 
strange  sounds  which  can  be  heard  in  almost  every  house  in  the  stillness 
of  night.  This  also  serves  to  account  for  the  notion  that  ghosts  can  clank 
chains,  or  make  other  dismal  noises.  Sounds  heard  at  night  are  highly 
deceptive  ;  a  small  noise  close  by  is  taken  for  a  loud  noise  at  a  distance 
(not  necessarily  a  very  great  distance) ;  and  a  noise  made  by  objec's  of 
one  kind  will  be  mistaken  for  noises  made  by  objects  of  a  different  kind 
altogether.  A  friend  of  mine  told  me  he  had  been  disturbed  two  nights 
running  by  a  sound  as  of  an  army  tramping  down  a  road  which  passed 
some  200  yards  from  his  house  :  he  found  the  third  night  (I  had  suggested 
an  experimental  test  as  to  the  place  whence  the  sound  came)  that  the 
noise  was  produced  by  a  clock  in  the  next  house,  the  clock  having  been 
newly  placed  against  the  party  wall.  We  all  know  Carlyle's  story  of  the 
ghostly  voice  heard  each  evening  by  a  low-spirited  man — a  voice  as  if  one, 
in  like  doleful  dumps,  proclaiming,  "  once  I  was  hap-hap-happy,  but  now 
I  am  mteserable  " — and  how  the  ghost  resolved  itself  into  a  rusty  kitchen- 
jack.  There  is  a  case  of  a  lady  who  began  to  think  herself  the  victim  of 
some  delusion,  and  perhaps  threatened  by  approaching  illness,  because 
each  night,  about  a  quarter- of- an-hour  after  she  had  gone  to  bed,  she  heard 
a  hideous  din  in  the  neighbourhood  of  her  house,  or  else  (she  was  uncertain 
which)  in  some  distant  room.  The  noise  was  in  reality  the  slightest 
possible  creak  (within  a  few  feet  of  her  pillow,  however),  and  produced 
by  the  door  of  a  wardrobe  which  she  closed  every  night  just  before  getting 
into  bed.  The  door,  about  a  quarter- of- an-hour  after  being  closed,  re- 
covered its  position  of  rest,  slightly  beyond  which  it  had  been  pushed  in 
closing.  In  another  case  the  crawling  of  a  snail  across  a  window  pro- 
duced sounds  which  were  mistaken  for  the  strains  of  loud  but  distant 
music. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  our  modern  spirits,  who 
deal  in  noise-making  as  well  as  in  furniture-tilting  (of  yet  more  marvellous 
feats  we  say  nothing),  are  not  unacquainted  with  the  means  by  which  the 
ear  may  be  deceived  as  in  the  cases  just  considered.  Some  sounds  said 
to  be  heard  during  dark  seances  suggest  the  suspicion. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  opinion  to  which  I  incline — as  the  best  and 
perhaps  only  natural  interpretation  of  events  supposed  to  be  supernatural — 
is  that  real  sights  and  sounds  are  modified  by  the  imagination,  either 
excited  or  diseased,  into  seemingly  supernatural  occurrences.  It  does  not 
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seem  to  me  likely  that  in  any  large  proportion  of  recorded  (and  pre- 
sumably veracious)  ghost- stories,  there  has  been  an  actual  phantom  of  the 
braia.  Such  phantoms  are  sometimes  seen,  no  doubt,  and  unreal  voices 
are  sometimes  heard ;  but  the  condition  of  the  brain  which  leads  to  such 
effects  must  be  regarded  as  altogether  exceptional.  Certainly  it  is  not 
common.  On  the  contrary,  the  play  of  fancy  by  which  images  are 
formed  from  objects  in  no  way  connected  with  the  picture  raised  in  the 
mind  is  a  common  phenomenon.  Although  some  minds  possess  the 
faculty  more  fully  than  others,  few  actually  want  it.  I  suppose  there  is 
not  one  person  in  a  thousand  who  cannot  see  "  faces  in  the  fire,"  for 
instance,  though  to  some  the  pictures  so  produced  are  much  more  vivid 
than  to  others.  Dickens  tell  us  that  in  travelling  through  a  cleared 
region  in  America  at  night,  the  trees  by  the  roadside  seemed  to  assume 
the  most  startling  resemblance  to  different  objects — now  an  old  man 
sitting  in  a  chair,  now  a  funeral  urn,  and  so  on.  Doubtless,  not  every 
traveller  along  the  road  under  the  same  circumstances  would  have 
found  so  many  fanciful  tree-pictures  formed  for  him,  or  perhaps  any 
formed  so  distinctly,  as  did  Dickens,  with  his  lively  imagination  and 
wealth  of  mind-images.  Yet  probably  very  few  persons  travel  along  a 
tree-covered  region  in  the  deeper  dusk  of  evening  without  fancying  that  the 
trees  shape  themselves  into  strange  forms  of  living  or  inanimate  objects. 

But  the  important  point  to  be  noticed  is  that  when  the  mind  is 
deeply  occupied  with  particular  thoughts,  the  imagination  is  more  likely 
to  conjure  up  pictures  connected  with  those  thoughts  than  such  random 
pictures  as  are  formed  when  the  mind  is  not  so  preoccupied.  If  we 
admit  this — and  I  conceive  that  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  on  the 
point — we  can  dispose  very  readily  of  the  argument  from  coincidence, 
advanced  by  those  who  believe  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  sometimes 
come  visibly  into  the  presence  of  the  living.  I  present  this  argument  as 
urged  in  an  analogous  case  (that  of  visions  at  the  moment  of  death)  by  a 
late  eminent  mathematician,  whose  belief  in  the  possibility  at  least  of  many 
things  which  are  commonly  regarded  as  superstitions  was  so  well  known 
that  no  apology  need  here  be  made  for  touching  on  the  subject.  After 
speaking  on  the  general  subject  of  coincidences,  De  Morgan  thus,  in 
language  less  simple  than  he  commonly  employs,  presents  the  argument 
for  spectral  apparitions  (at  the  moment  of  the  death  of  the  person  so 
appearing) : — "  The  great  ghost-paradox  and  its  theory  of  coincidence  will 
rise  to  the  surface  in  the  mind  of  everyone.  But  the  use  of  the  word 
coincidence  is  here  at  variance  with  its  common  meaning.  When  A  is 
constantly  happening,  and  also  B,  the  occurrence  of  A  and  B  at  the  same 
moment  is  the  mere  coincidence  which  may  be  casualty."  (That  is,  this 
is  a  coincidence  of  the  common  kind.)  "But  the  case  before  us  is  that  A 
is  constantly  happening  "  (here  by  A,  De  Morgan  means  a  death,  as  he 
explains  further  on,  but  the  explanation  should  come  in  at  this  point) 
"while  B"  (the  spectral  appearance  of  the  person  who  dies),  "when  it 
does  happen,  almost  always  happens  with  A,  and  very  rarely  without  it. 
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That  is  to  say,  such  is  the  phenomenon  asserted  ;  and  all  who  rationally 
refer  it  to  casualty  affirm  that  B  is  happening  very  often  as  well  as  A,  but 
that   it  is   not   thought   worthy   of  being  recorded   except   when  A  is 
simultaneous."     I  must  venture  to  express  my  dissent  from  this  state- 
ment :  it  seems  to  me  incredible  that  any  person  would,  as  De  Morgan 
asserts,  rationally  affirm  that  spectral  appearances  are  "  very  often  "  seen. 
"In  talking  of  this  subject,"  he  proceeds,  "  it  is  necessary  to  put  out  of 
the  question  all  who  play  fast  and  loose  with  their  secret  convictions : 
these  had  better  give  us  a  reason,  when  they  feel  internal  pressure  for 
explanation,  that  there  is  no  weathercock  at  Kilve  :  this  would  do  for  all 
cases.     But  persons  of  real  inquiry  will  see  that,  first,  experience  does 
not  bear  out  the  asserted  frequency  of  the  spectre,  without  the  alleged 
coincidence  of  death ;  and  secondly,  that  if  the  crowd  of  purely  casual 
spectres  were  so  great  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  now  and  then  the  person 
should  have  died  at  or  near  the  moment,  we  ought  to  expect  a  much 
larger  proportion   of  cases  in  which  the  spectre   should   come   at   the 
moment  of  the  death  of  one  or  another  of  all  the  cluster  who  are  closely 
connected  with  the  original  of  the  spectre."     (This  is  not  very  distinct : 
any  wrong  spectre,  with  or  without  close  connection  with  any  particular 
moribund,  would  seem  to  serve  De  Morgan's  purpose  in  this  argument 
equally  well.     He  seems  to  insist,  however,  on  the  fact — undoubtedly 
such — that  if  spectres  were  commonly  appearing,  without  reference  to  the 
deaths  of  individuals,  cases  should  happen  pretty  frequently  where  a 
spectre  appears  which  is  not  that  of  a  person  then  dying,  but  of  some 
near  relative.     I  feel  by  no  means  sure,  however,  that  I  have  rightly 
caught  De  Morgan's  meaning*)     "  But  this,"  he  proceeds,  "  is,  we  know, 
almost  without  example.     It  remains  then,  for  all  who  speculate  at  all,  to 
look   upon  the  asserted  phenomenon,  think  what  they  may   of  it,  the 
thing  which  is  to  be  explained,  as  a  connection  in  time  of  the  death,  and 
the  simultaneous  appearance  of  the  dead.     Any  person  the  least  used  to 
the   theory  of  probabilities  will  see  that  purely  casual  coincidence,  the 
wrong  spectre  being  comparatively  so  rare  that  it  may  be  said  never  to 
occur,  is  not  within  the  rational  field  of  possibility." 

I  have  quoted  this  argument  because  it  applies  equally  well  to  the  case 
of  spectral  appearances  after  death.  The  right  spectre  is  always  seen,  so 
far  as  is  known,  and  it  appears  always  on  a  suitable  occasion  (at  least, 
an  occasion  as  nearly  suitable  as  the  case  permits). 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  explanation  does  not  cover  the 
facts  of  all  ghost-stories.  There  are  some  narratives  which,  if  accepted 
in  all  their  details,  appear  to  admit  of  no  explanation  other  than  that 
which  refers  the  events  described  to  supernatural  causes.  But  it  must 
not'  be  forgotten  that  these  narratives  have  come  in  every  instance  from 
believers  in  ghosts  and  spirits  ;  and  without  questioning  the  veracity  of 
particular  narrators,  we  may  yet  not  unfairly  point  out  that  it  is  not 
absolutely  impossible  that  at  some  stage  or  other,  either  in  the  events 
related  or  in  the  handing  down  of  the  story,  some  degree  of  deception  may 
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have  come  in.  Tricks  have  been  played  in  these  matters,  beyond  all 
possibility  of  question.  Untruths  have  been  told  also.  The  person  who 
doubts  a  narrative  of  the  marvellous  is  not  bound  to  say  where  he  suspects 
that  some  mistake  has  been  made,  some  deception  practised,  some 
statement  made  which  is  not  strictly  veracious.  He  may  not  wish  to  say, 
or  he  may  even  be  very  far  from  believing,  that  the  narrator  is  a  trifle 
foolish  or  not  quite  honest.  He  may  put  faith  in  the  persons  cited  as 
authorities  for  the  narrative ;  and  he  may  even  carry  his  faith,  as  well  in 
the  sense  as  in  the  honesty  of  the  persons  concerned,  a  step  or  two 
farther.  Yet  he  may  still  find  room  for  doubt.  Or  again,  he  may  have 
very  little  faith,  and  very  ample  room  for  doubt,  and  yet  may  have  valid 
reasons  for  not  wishing  to  state  as  much.  Persons  who  tell  marvellous 
stories  ought  not  to  press  too  earnestly  for  their  auditor's  opinion.  It  is 
neither  fair  nor  wise. 

As  an  instance  of  a  story  which  has  been  unwisely  insisted  upon  by 
believers  in  the  supernatural,  I  take  the  marvellous  narrative  of  M.  Bach 
and  the  old  spinet.     As  given  in  outline  by  Professor  Wallace,  it  runs 
thus : — "  M.  Leon  Bach  purchased  at  an  old  curiosity  shop  in  Paris  a 
very  ancient  but  beautiful  spinet  as  a  present  to  his  father  (a  great-grand- 
son of  Bach,  the  great  composer),  a  musical  amateur.     The  next  night 
the  elder  Bach  dreamt  that  he  saw  a  handsome  young  man,  dressed  in 
old  court  costume,  who  told  him  that  the  spinet  had  been  given  to  him  by 
his  master  King  Henry.      He  then  said  he  would  play  on  it  an  air,  with 
words  composed  by  the  King,  in  memory  of  a  lady  he  had  greatly  loved ; 
he  did  so,  and  M.  Bach  woke  in  tears,  touched  by  the  pathos  of  the  song. 
He  went  to  sleep  again,  and  on  waking  in  the  morning  was  amazed  to  find 
on  his  bed  a  sheet  of  paper,  on  which  were  written,  in  very  old  characters, 
both  words  and  music  of  the  song  he  had  heard  in  his  dreams.     It  was 
said  to  be  by  Henry  III.,  and  the  date  inscribed  on  the  spinet  was  a  few 
years  earlier.     M.  Bach,   completely  puzzled,   showed  the  music  to  his 
friends,  and  among  them  were  some  spiritualists,  from  whom  he  heard, 
for  the  first  time,  their  interpretation  of  the  phenomena.     Now  comes  the 
most  wonderful  part  of  the  history.     M.  Bach  became  himself  a  writing 
medium ;  and  through  his  hand  was  written  involuntarily  a  statement  that 
inside  the  spinet,  in  a  secret  niche  near  the  key-board,  was  a  parchment, 
nailed  in  the  case,  containing  the  lines  written  by  King  Henry  when  he 
gave  the  instrument  to  his  musician.      The  four-line  stanza,  which  it  was 
said  would  be  found  on  the  parchment,  was  also  given,  and  was  followed 
by  the  signature — Baldazzarini.      Father  and  son  then  set  to  work  to 
search  for  this  hidden  scroll,  and  after  some  two  hours'  close  examination 
found,  in  a  narrow  slit,  a  piece  of  old  parchment  about  eleven  inches  by 
three,  containing,  in  very  old  writing,  nearly  the  same  words  which  M. 
Bach  had  written,  and  signed — Henry.    This  parchment  was  taken  to  the 
Bibliotheque  Imperiale,  and  submitted  to  experienced  antiquarians,  and 
was  pronounced  to  be  an  undoubtedly  genuine  autograph  of  Henry  III. 
"  This  is  the  story,"  says  Prof.  Wallace,  and  proceeds  to  dwell  on  the 
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care  with  which  Mr.  Owen,  who  narrates  it  (in  The  Debatable  Land  between 
this  World  and  tlie  Next),  had  examined  all  the  details.  "Not  content 
with  ascertaining  these  facts  at  first  hand,  and  obtaining  photographs  of 
the  spinet  and  parchment"  (!)  "  of  both  of  which  he  gives  good  repre- 
sentations, Mr.  Owen  sets  himself  to  hunt  up  historical  confirmation  of 
the  story,  and  after  much  research  and  many  failures,  ho  finds  that  Bal- 
tasarmi  was  an  Italian  musician,  who  came  to  France  in  1577,  and  was  in 
great  favour  with  Henry  III. ;  that  the  King  was  passionately  attached  to 
Marie  de  Cleves,  who  became  wife  of  the  Prince  de  Conde,  and  that 
several  of  the  allusions  to  her  in  the  verses  corresponded  to  what  was 
known  of  her  history.  Other  minuter  details  were  found  to  be  historically 
accurate."  (In  other  words  "  the  bricks  are  alive  this  day  to  testify  it; 
therefore,  deny  it  not.")  "  Mr.  Owen  also  carefully  discusses  the  nature  of 
the  evidence,  the  character  of  the  persons  concerned,  and  the  possibility 
of  deception.  M.  Bach  is  an  old  man  of  high  character ;  and  to  suppose 
that  he  suddenly  and  without  conceivable  motives  planned  and  carried  out 
a  most  elaborate  and  complicated  imposture,  is  to  suppose  what  is  wholly 
incredible."  (That  is,  we  must  not  suppose  so  because  we  cannot  suppose 
so.)  "  Mr.  Owen  shows  further  that  the  circumstances  are  such  that  M. 
Bach  could  not  have  been  an  impostor  even  had  he  been  so  inclined,  and 
concludes  by  remarking,  '  I  do  not  think  dispassionate  readers  will  accept 
such  violent  improbabilities.  But  if  not,  what  interesting  suggestions 
touching  spirit-intercourse  and  spirit-identity  connect  themselves  with 
this  simple  narrative  of  M.  Bach's  spinet ! ' ' 

Here  is  a  story  which  to  most  readers,  I  venture  to  say,  appears  absurd 
on  the  face  of  it,  suggesting  not  "interesting,"  but  utterly  ludicrous 
"  ideas  of  spirit  intercourse ;  "  yet  we  are  to  believe  it,  or  else  indicate 
exactly  how  our  doubts  are  divided  between  Mr.  Owen  himself  (who  may 
have  been  somewhat  misled  by  his  evidence),  the  Bachs,  father  and  son, 
the  spiritualist  friends  who  instructed  M.  Bach  how  to  become  "  a 
writing  medium,"  and  so  on. 

Again,  we  are  to  believe  all  such  stories  unless  we  are  prepared  with 
an  explanation  of  every  circumstance.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  bo 
as  reasonable  for  a  person  who  had  witnessed  some  ingenious  conjuring 
tricks  to  insist  that  they  should  bo  regarded  as  supernatural,  unless  his 
hearers  were  prepared  to  explain  the  exact  way  in  which  they  had  been 
managed.  Indeed,  the  stress  laid  by  the  superstitious  on  narratives  such 
as  those  related  by  Mr.  Owen,  is  altogether  unwarrantable  in  the  presence 
of  all  that  is  known  about  the  nature  and  the  laws  of  evidence.  In  works 
like  Mr.  Owen's  the  author*  is  witness,  judge,  and  advocate  (especially 
advocate)  in  one.  Those  who  do  not  agree  with  him  have  not  only  no 
power  of  cross-examining,  but  they  commonly  have  neither  time  nor  in- 
clination to  obtain  specific  evidence  on  their  side  of  the  question.  It 
requires  indeed  some  considerable  degree  of  faith  in  the  supernatural  to 
undertake  the  deliberate  examination  of  the  evidence  adduced  for  ghost 
stories, — by  which  I  mean,  not  the  study  of  the  story  as  related,  but  the 
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actual  questioning  of  the  persons  concerned,  as  well  as  an  examination  of 
the  scene  and  all  the  circumstance?  of  the  event.  Thus  I  cannot  see  any 
force  in  the  following  remarks  by  Professor  Wallace  : — "  How  is  such  evi- 
dence as  this,"  he  says,  speaking  of  one  of  Owen's  stories,  "  refuted  or 
explained  away  ?  Scores,  and  even  hundreds  of  equally  attested  facts  are 
on  record,  but  no  attempt  is  made  to  explain  them.  They  are  simply 
ignored,  and  in  many  cases  admitted  to  be  inexplicable.  Yet  this  is  not 
quite  satisfactory,  as  any  reader  of  Mr.  Owen's  book  will  be  inclined  to 
admit.  Punch  once  made  a  Yankee  debtor  say — 

This  debt  I  have  repudiated  long  ago; 
'Tis  therefore  settled.    Yet  this  Britisher 
Keeps  for  repayment  worriting  me  still ! 

So  our  philosophers  declare  that  they  have  long  ago  decided  these  ghost 
stories  to  be  all  delusions  ;  therefore  they  need  only  be  ignored ;  and  they 
feel  much  '  worrited,'  that  fresh  evidence  should  be  adduced,  and  fresh 
converts  made,  some  of  whom  are  so  unreasonable  as  to  ask  for  a  new 
trial,  on  the  ground  that  the  former  verdict  was  contrary  to  the  evidence." 
All  this  affords  excellent  reason  why  the  "  converts"  should  not  be 
ridiculed  for  their  belief ;  but  something  more  to  the  purpose  must  be 
urged  before  "  the  philosophers  "  can  be  expected  to  devote  very  much  of 
their  time  to  the  inquiry  suggested.  It  ought  to  be  shown  that  the 
well-being  of  the  human  race  is  to  some  important  degree  concerned  in 
the  matter,  whereas  the  trivial  nature  of  all  ghostly  conduct  hitherto  re- 
corded is  admitted  even  by  "  converts."  It  ought  to  be  observed  that  the 
principles  of  scientific  research  can  be  applied  to  this  inquiry ;  whereas 
before  spirits  were  in  vogue  the  contrary  was  absolutely  the  case,  while  it 
is  scarcely  going  too  far  to  say  that  even  tho  behaviour  of  spirits  is  to  be 
tested  only  by  "  converts,"  and  in  the  dark.  It  ought,  lastly,  to  be 
shown  that  the  "  scores  and  even  hundreds"  of  well- attested  facts,  ad- 
mittedly singular,  and  even,  let  us  say,  admittedly  inexplicable,  are  not 
more  in  number  than  the  singular  and  seemingly  inexplicable  facts  likely 
to  occur  (fey  mere  ca&ualty)  among  the  millions  of  millions  of  events  which 
are  continually  occurring ;  but  this  is  very  far  from  having  been  as  yet 
demonstrated  ;  on  the  contrary,  when  we  consider  the  scores  and  hundreds, 
and  even  thousands  of  facts  which,  though  they  have  been  explained,  yet 
seemed  for  awhile  (and  might  have  remained  for  ever)  inexplicable,  the 
wonder  rather  is  that  not  a  few  books  like  Mr.  Owen's,  but  whole  libraries 
of  books,  have  not  been  filled  with  the  records  of  even  more  singular  and 
inexplicable  events. 
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THE  scene  of  the  tragedy  recorded  in  the  following  pages  is  a  village 
situated  in  one  of  the  great  cotton  plains  of  Central  India,  just  such  a  village 
as  those  of  which  travellers  by  the  G.  I.  P.  Railway  catch  fleeting  glimpses 
as  they  flash  through  the  dreary  expanse  of  cotton  fields,  and  consisting  for 
the  most  part  of  clusters  of  mud-heaps  with  a  larger  mud-heap  to  repre- 
sent a  fort  in  the  middle.  Doongergaon,  which  is  the  name  our  hamljet 
bears,  is  perched,  as  its  name  implies,  on  the  top  of  a  low  mound,  from  which 
the  long  black  smoke- lines  left  by  the  far-off  trains  are  faintly  discernible, 
and  from  which  on  a  clear  day,  the  white  buildings  of  that  most  dismal  of  all 
dismal  settlements,  Hingunghat,  may  be  descried.  At  the  foot  of  the 
mound  and  along  the  watercourse  which  encircles  it,  are  a  few  groups  of 
babul  trees,  some  scattered  mangoe  and  tamarind  clumps,  which,  when 
seen  from  a  distance,  make  up  something  of  an  oasis  on  the  weary  wide- 
spreading  level  of  the  cotton  plains.  How  flat,  how  weary,  how  wide, 
how  void  of  shade,  of  water,  and,  at  certain  seasons,  of  all  things  green 
and  pleasant  to  the  eye,  those  only  who  traverse  them  can  quite 
understand. 

There  is  a  brief  period  indeed  when  even  the  cotton  country  looks 
bright  and  cheerful ;  this  is  before  the  vivifying  influences  of  the  rains 
have  passed  away,  before  the  streams  have  given  up  their  waters,  when 
the  stunted  cotton  plants,  in  endless  rows,  cover  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  hiding  the  coarse  black  soil  they  thrive  in,  when  alternating 
with  them  are  patches  of  strange  pulses  and  oil-producing  plants,  fringed 
now  and  then  with  long  rows  of  crimson-blossomed  castor-oil  shrubs. 
Then  the  face  of  the  country  is  not  so  uncomely.  But  view  the  same 
landscape  again  from  the  window  of  your  rail  way- carriage  on  some 
scorching  afternoon  towards  the  end  of  May ;  look  out  across  the  parched, 
cracked,  brown-black  desert  stretching  away,  oftentimes  without  even  a 
tree  to  break  its  monotony,  to  each  horizon,  look  at  the  squalid  villages, 
each  on  its  mound,  looking  like  nothing  so  much  as  clusters  of  mud-pies 
well  baked  in  the  fervent  heat  poured  upon  them  for  months  together, 
behold  the  people  who  dwell  therein,  as  squalid  in  appearance  as  are  their 
houses,  descending  to  the  dry  beds  of  their  watercourses  to  scoop  thence  a 
little  brackish  water  from  holes  dug  in  the  sand.  On  the  whole  brown  world 
around  there  seems  to  be  no  living  green  thing,  excepting,  perhaps, 
the  dwarfish  babul  trees  with  their  crooked  black  limbs  and  shade- 
mocking  branches  marking  the  lines  of  the  dry  ravines.  Watch  the 
village  cattle  moving,  as  the  sun  droops  towards  the  west,  in  slow  and 
mournful  procession  to  their  homes,  dirt-coloured  buffaloes  and  cows, 
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bullocks  and  goats,  gaunt  skeletons  of  cattle;  for  what  have  they 
save  earth  and  stones  to  eat.  Round  about  the  villages  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  dried-up  rivers  many  of  them  lie  down  and  die  ;  life,  without 
food  and  water,  being  too  hopeless  a  prospect  even  for  them.  And  those 
who  drive  them  are  in  many  respects  like  unto  them,  lean  and  hungry- 
looking,  dirt-coloured  as  the  soil  they  till ;  they  trudge  along,;their  knock- 
knees  bent,  and  all  their  available  clothing  piled  upon  their  heads  to 
keep  off  the  savage  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  Well  may  the  traveller 
wonder  how  men  and  cattle  may  be  so  lean  and  live.  Not  that  it  of 
necessity  follows  that  they  are  starving,  but  the  agricultural  population  of 
the  cotton  countries  is  accustomed  to  look  lean  and  hungry ;  their  lives  have 
not,  according  to  English  ideas,  been  cast  in  pleasant  places.  The  rail- 
way-train, in  its  rapid  flight  through  the  black  cotton  country,  passes, 
for  a  few  brief  miles,  parallel  with  and  close  to  the  old  high-road ;  so 
called,  not  from  any  superiority  it  possessed  in  the  way  of  metal  or 
bridges  over  other  roads,  for  indeed  it  had  neither  the  one  or  the  other, 
but  simply  because  of  all  the  other  and  similar  dirt-tracks  in  the  country, 
it  was  most  direct  and  therefore  most  traversed.  Let  travellers  in  these 
days,  who  pass  smoothly  and  swiftly  across  the  face  of  the  country,  seated 
in  comparatively  commodious  (though  red-hot)  railway-carriages,  ponder 
as  they  look  upon  that  road,  once  the  only  highway  to  the  coast,  and 
as  they  look  upon  it  and  think  upon  the  many  graves  of  English  men  and 
women  and  children  that  line  it,  let  them  congratulate  themselves  that 
the  India  of  to-day  is 'not  altogether  as  was  the  India  of  the  past.  The 
road,  so-called,  whose  course  is  changed  with  every  season,  is  at  one 
time  knee-deep  in  black  mud,  at  another  more  than  ancle-deep  in  black 
dust ;  now,  in  this  dry  season,  dark  clouds  of  dust  hang  over  and  hide  its 
ruggedness  and  its  ruts,  which  latter  are  so  deep  and  determined,  that  if 
the  wheels  of  any  cart  should  not  fit  into  them,  that  cart  were  as  well 
made  fire-wood  of,  for  not  a  yard  can  it  move.  The  thorns  of  every 
bramble,  the  branches  of  all  the  stunted  trees,  and  the  milk  and  cactus 
hedges  are  all  flecked  over  with  cotton  flakes  torn  from  the  piled-up  wains 
which  passed  along  last  season. 

The  road,  rough  as  it  is,  has  many  travellers  ;  for  the  agricultural 
population  clings  to  old  traditions,  and  for  many  reasons,  economic  and 
other,  eschews  the  railway.  If  it  be  a  poor  man — and  the  poverty  of 
many  of  them  is  excessive  and  grinding — he  would  rather  tramp  many 
and  many  a  weary  mile,  than  spend  the  few  pence  he  may  scrape 
together  on  the  indulgence  of  a  railway  journey.  And  if  it  be  a  man 
well  to  do  and  warm,  he  goes  to  his  wedding,  or  his  fair,  or  on  his 
pilgrimage  with  much  people  about  him,  and  he  would  rather  pack  up  his 
women  and  children  like  goods  in  his  low  and  ricketty  bullock-carts,  and 
with  his  flocks  and  herds  and  dependents  about  him  travel  from  stage  to 
stage  in  a  dignified  manner,  than  for  the  sake  of  an  unnecessary  speed, 
endure  the  hustling  and  expense,  inconvenience  and  absolute  physical 
suffering  inseparable  from  railway  journeying.  And  so  many  motley 
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subjects  of  the  Queen  placidly  gaze  at  the  flying  trains  from  under  their 
enormous  turbans,  in  silent  wonder  and  contemplation  of  the  amazing 
works  of  those  never-quiet  Englishmen. 

And,  indeed,  it  is  quite  astonishing  that  natives  travel  at  all  by  rail- 
way ;  for  they  are  treated  more  like  cattle  than  human  beings,  as  any 
one  who  has  watched  the  progress  of  a  so-called  coolie  train  can  testify. 

It  was  on  a  day  in  the  month  of  April  that  the  coolie  train — so  called 
because  it  travels  with  surpassing  slowness,  halts  for  long  intervals  at 
impracticable  stations  without  any  towns  attached  to  them,  and  is  alto- 
gether a  local  affair,  quite  beneath  the  notice  of  the  rapid  and  fashionable 
mail — it  was  on  one  burning  afternoon  in  April  that  this  coolie  train 
advanced  slowly  into  the  heart  of  the  cotton  country,  bearing  its  heavy 
freight  of  third  and  fourth  class  passengers,  and  drew  near  the  little 
station  known  as  "Doongergaon  Road."  Fast  wedged,  like  a  herring  in 
a  tub,  in  a  crowded  third-class  compartment,  resembling  nothing  so 
much  as  an  ill-smelling  cattle-truck,  sat  an  elderly  man,  destined  to 
play  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  present  narrative.  He  was  perched  upon 
an  immense  bundle,  chiefly  composed,  it  would  seem,  of  brass  pots  and 
dirty  clothes,  which  was  wedged  in  among  many  similar  bundles  on  the 
floor  of  the  carriage.  The  elderly  gentleman  and  his  fellow-travellers 
(all  of  the  male  sex,  for  women  are  always  penned  up  in  separate 
trucks),  none  of  whom  could  by  any  possibility  have  moved  until  the 
door  of  the  carriage  opened,  so  well  were  they  packed,  all  rejoiced  in  the 
ridiculous  turbans,  the  size  and  shape  of  a  small  cart-wheel,  common  to 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  of  the  brightest  crimson,  scarlet,  pink,  and 
orange  hues.  Owing  to  the  compactness  with  which  they  were  fitted  into 
their  compartment,  these  absurd  affairs  could  not,  of  course,  be  worn  ; 
so  they  were  propped  up  against  backs  and  against  bundles,  while  the 
shaven  polls  and  knotted  pig-tails  of  their  owners  were  exposed  to  view. 
Our  elderly  traveller's  tail  was  of  an  iron-grey  colour  and  scanty  in  its 
proportions  ;  his  face  was  wrinkled  and  scarred  terribly  with  small-pox  ; 
like  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  his  compatriots  he  was  afflicted  with 
opthalmia;  his  teeth  and  his  tongue  were  scarlet  with  betel-juice,  on 
which  refreshment,  together  with  a  vast  quantity  of  a  sweetmeat  made 
chiefly  of  castor-oil,  coarse  sugar,  dirt,  and  the  heads  and  bodies  of  ants 
and  flies,  he  had  subsisted  throughout  his  long  day's  journey.  His  thin 
white  garment  was  stained  with  heat  and  dust,  which  latter  blew  in  hot 
and  suffocating  clouds  through  the  carriage,  and  resting  upon  his  bundle 
were  a  pair  of  heelless  shoes,  with  toes  very  much  curled  up.  On  his 
wrist,  but  hidden  under  his  tight  sleeve,  was  a  massive  bracelet  of  heavy 
red  gold  ;  from  his  ears  dangled  pearl  ear-rings  ;  on  his  toes  were  silver 
rings ;  and  round  his  waist,  well  concealed  under  the  many  folds  of  his 
waistcloth,  was  a  broad  silver  girdle,  curiously  wrought.  He  and  his 
fellow-travellers  had  sat  thus,  patiently  enduring  heat,  thirst,  dust,  smoke, 
unrest,  jolting,  semi- suffocation  for  many  hours  ;  for  their  progress  across 
the  great  cotton  plains  was  very  slow,  and  the  officials  hastened  not  to 
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unlock  the  doors  and  let  the  suffering  creatures  out ;  and  it  was  with  a 
deep  sigh  of  relief  that  passengers  for  Doongergaon  heard  the  clank,  clank 
of  the  train  as  it  crossed  the  points  on  entering  the  little  station-yard. 
On  the  platform  was  just  such  another  crowd  of  narrow- shouldered, 
knock-kneed,  big-turbaned,  shambling,  large-bundle-carrying  cultivators 
as  had  appeared  at  every  station  for  the  last  hundred  miles.  And  when 
the  doors  were  opened,  and  the  rush  to'  get  out  and  to  get  in  began,  and 
when  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  as  is  their  habit,  shouted  at  the 
top  of  his  or  her  voice,  and  endeavoured  to  pass  in  and  out  by  imprac- 
ticable doors,  or,  as  is  also  their  manner,  sat  suddenly  on  their  heels  in 
inconvenient  places,  and  all  with  one  accord  began  to  wrangle,  and  scold, 
and  fight,  then  it  required  all  the  tact  and  temper  of  the  one-eyed  station- 
master,  who,  with  shaven  head  and  curly  shoes  ran  to  and  fro  among 
the  crowd  to  quell  the  babel  of  sounds,  which  he  achieved  with  labour, 
and  sorrow,  and  much  clanging  of  the  station-gong.  Emerging  from  the 
crowd  at  length,  our  middle-aged  traveller,  who,  like  the  rest,  had 
scuffled,  fought,  and  shouted,  looked  about  him  for  his  chariot,  which 
soon  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  wooden  tray  between  two  very  unreliable 
wheels,  and  drawn  by  a  pair  of  small  bullocks  of  amazing  speed  and 
endurance.  Our  friend  placed  himself  cross-legged  on  the  tray  as  on  a 
saddle,  with  a  faithful  retainer  close  in  front  of  him,  also  on  the  tray ; 
and  the  latter,  seizing  the  tail  of  a  bullock  in  each  hand,  and  uttering 
livers  duckings  with  his  tongue,  and  many  maledictions  upon  all  their 
female  ancestors  for  past  generations,  drove  swiftly  away  homewards. 
The  name  of  the  elderly  gentleman  on  the  tray  was. Ram  lall.  Lord  was 
he  of  the  hamlet  of  Doongergaon,  and  all  that  black  cotton  soil  surround- 
ing it.  To  the  right  and  to  the  left  of  him  he  beheld  his  own  acres — 
acres  which  had  been  in  his  family  for  unnumbered  generations ;  for  he, 
sitting  there  upon  a  tray,  simple  as  he  looked,  could  trace  back  his 
lineage  for  more  centuries  than  can  many  a  noble  earl  in  our  own 
country.  Ram  lall  was,  in  short,  the  proprietor  of  the  estate  of  Doon- 
gergaon ;  a  man  of  note  and  position  in  the  country,  who  led  public 
opinion  in  those  parts  where  there  happened  to  be  any,  and  who  had 
more  jewels  of  gold  and  silver  and  bags  of  rupees  .buried  in  earthen 
vessels  in  the  floor  of  his  house  than  any  other  proprietor  in  the  country- 
side. Like  most  of  his  kind  in  these  litigious  days,  he  wasted  much  of  his 
substance,  his  time,  and  his  patience  in  law- suits.  Litigation  was  a  game 
he  played  at  greedily ;  but  it  was  none  the  less  a  stumbling-block  in  his 
way,  for  he  was  a  settled  annuity  to  half-a-dozen  pleaders  in  consequence. 
His  hereditary  enemy,  whose  forefathers  and  his  own  had  been  from 
time  immemorial  at  deadly  feud,  held  lands  adjoining  his  own,  and  the 
lapse  of  time  quenched  not  in  any  degree  the  fire  of  their  mutual 
animosity.  In  the  good  old  days,  indeed,  when  might  was  right,  and  law 
courts  and  troublesome  police  as  yet  were  not,  many  a  raid  was  made  on 
the  one  side  or  the  other,  many  heads  were  broken,  and  much  cattle 
lifted.  But  those  s  are  past  and  gone,  and  such  matters  are  differently 
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settled   now-a-days.     Actions  for   criminal  trespass,  for  defamation,  or 
wrongful  restraint,  suits  to  recover  imaginary  debts  and  to  get  redress  for 
imaginary  injuries,  took  the  place  of  clubs  and  cattle-lifting,  and  our 
Ram  lall's  face     as  as  well  known  at  the  district  court-house  as  that  of  the 
clerk  of  the  court  himself.     He  was  even  now  returning  home  after  a 
lengthy  sojourn  at  the  district  head- quarters,  where  a  multitude  of  actions 
and  counteractions  had  resulted  in  his  (Ram  lall's)  being  tried  for  fabri- 
cating  false   evidence   (a  weakness   not  uncommon  among  our  fellow- 
subjects  in  India,  where  witnesses  can  generally  be  bought  at  a  fixed  tariff 
to  swear  to  anything),  and  had  been  discharged,  with  an  assurance  on  the 
part  of  the  judge,  that  so  utterly  at  variance  and  contradictory  had  been 
the  statements  made  by  him  and  his  witnesses,  and  by  all  the  witnesses 
on  every  side  of  the  question,  that  there  was  not  a  man  of  them  present 
on  whose  word  or  oath  he  would  hang  a  dog.     With  this  highly  compli- 
mentary assurance,  Ram  lall  betook  himself  home,  pondering  as  he  went 
what  further  snare  he  could  set  for  his  enemy,  and  wondering  also  how 
matters  had  been  progressing  at  home  since  his  departure;  for  he  had 
troubles  at  home  as  well  as  abroad.     As  he  drew  near  his  village,  there 
came  out  to  meet  him  a  small  deputation,  consisting  of  one  or  two 
members  of  the  municipal  committee,   the  village  watchman,  and   the 
schoolmaster.      He  learnt  from  them   that   quiet   had   reigned  in   his 
absence,  but  that  several  incidents  worthy  of  note  had  occurred.     First 
of  all,    the   government   vaccinator  had   paid  them  a  visit,    and  had 
attempted  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  some  makers  of  brass  pots  to 
have  their  children  vaccinated,  which  the  said  pot-makers  declined  to  do, 
on  the  ground  that  a  child  of  one  of  their  number  having  been  vaccinated 
the  previous  year,  ill-luck,  as  might  have  been  expected,  had  come  to 
them,  and  their  pots  remained  unsold.     And  they  further  made  demon- 
strations of  an  attack  upon  the  vaccinator,  who  thereupon  lifted  up  his 
voice  and  denounced  the  village,  and  finally  took  to  his  heels,  declaring 
his  intention  of  complaining  to  the  district  magistrate.     Ram  lall,  in  his 
heart,  cursed  all  makers  of  brass  pots  and  all  vaccinators,  for  he  knew 
he  would  surely  be  called  to  account  for  the  affair. 

Further,  it  was  reported  to  him  that  the  inspector  of  schools,  or  the 
"  Tagspielle,"  as  he  was  popularly  called,  had  come  to  see  the  village 
school,  and  had  threatened  dire  penalties  unless  more  children  were  made 
to  attend,  and  refused  to  be  pacified,  although  he  was  assured  that,  on  his 
intended  visit  being  known,  the  highways  and  hedges  had  been  searched, 
and  all  the  obtainable  infant  population  dragged  to  school  to  make  a  good 
show ;  and  the  schoolmaster  and  all  the  school-committee,  with  loud  lamen- 
tations, declared  to  him  that  the  people  of  Doongergaon,  of  all  the  people  of 
the  cotton  countries,  were  obstinate  and  obstructive  in  the  matter  of  edu- 
cation, and  stuck  to  it  that  they  wanted  no  education,  and  that  their 
children  were  better  employed  herding  cattle  than  wasting  their  time  in 
school.  And  the  inspector  had  gone  away  threatening  to  complain  to  the 
district  magistrate  of  the  negligence  of  all  concerned.  Then  Ram  lall 
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went  on  his  way,  cursing,  in  his  heart,  the  obstinacy  of  his  people  and  all 
school-inspectors  everywhere.  Further  on,  he  learnt  that  the  district 
medical  officer  had  been  to  the  village  and  grumbled  because  more  quinine 
had  not  been  purchased  by  the  people,  and  because  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  village  was  not  as  it  should  be.  "  I  assured  him,"  said  Bam  lall's 
informant,  "  that  these  people  here  will  not  eat  quinine ;  they  don't 
believe  in  it,  and  think  they  will  spoil  their  caste  by  using  it ;  they  will 
not  be  cured  of  fever,  and  they  think  that  there  is  a  devil  in  it.  And  as 
to  the  cleanliness  of  the  place,  I  told  the  doctor  that  these  people  are  not 
clean,  and  cannot  be  made  clean ;  they  don't  like  it,  it  worries  them,  and 
they  are  too  poor  to  attend  to  such  things,  but  that  as  soon  as  we  heard 
he  was  coming  we  began  to  sweep  up  a  little.  But  nothing  satisfied  him, 
and  he  said  he  should  complain  to  the  district  magistrate.  And  again," 
went  on  the  same  speaker,  « '  there  came  one  of  the  assistant  magistrates, 
and  grumbled  because  we  were  spending  the  municipal  funds  in  building 
a  temple  instead  of  making  roads  and  drains.  I  told  him  the  people  did 
not  want  roads  and  drains,  but  they  did  want  a  temple.  He  said  he 
would  certainly  lay  the  matter  before  the  district  magistrate."  Then 
Ram  lall  went  on  his  way,  bitterly  cursing  the  whole  municipal  committee 
who  had  led  him  into  these  straits. 

They  had  now  entered  the  village.  It  was  a  mass  of  dull-looking  mud 
huts,  without  any  windows  or  means  of  ventilation  whatever,  with  grass 
roofs  and  ugly  high  mud  walls  about  every  hut.  On  the  rising  ground, 
in  the  midst  of  the  village,  stood  the  ruins  of  the  old  fort,  built  long  ago 
when  the  Pindarries  overran  the  country,  and  into  which  fort  the  ancestors 
of  those  now  dwelling  in  safety  beneath  its  shadow  had  oftentimes,  on 
sudden  alarms,  made  their  escape,  catching  up  their  portable  properties 
and  their  wives  and  children,  and  had  come  forth  again  to  find  their  poor 
huts  pillaged  and  burnt,  their  crops  trampled  down,  their  cattle  and 
their  stores  of  grain  carried  off,  and  themselves  happy  to  escape  with 
sound  skins.  In  all  the  cotton  country,  no  village  of  any  pretensions  was 
without  its  tower  of  defence.  But  the  Pindarries  have  all  passed  away, 
and  the  ruined  old  walls  of  the  great  mud  forts  stand  as  monuments  of 
the  old  dark  days  of  discord  and  disorder.  That  of  Doongergaon  was  a 
large  one,  and  the  remains  of  stone  gateways  and  great  wooden  doors 
were  yet  visible,  though  the  people  store  cotton  within  the  crumbling  old 
walls  now ;  and  the  village  worthies  point  with  pride  to  an  old  gun, 
curiously  wrought  of  hoops  of  iron,  and  seemingly  a  breechloader,  lying 
neglected  among  the  debris,  which  their  forefathers  had  used  to  intimidate 
their  foes. 

The  squalid  look  of  the  poor  huts  was  somewhat  relieved  by  the  bright-- 
coloured cloths  hung  to  dry  on  the  walls  and  the  patches  of  scarlet  chillies 
laid  out  on  the  roofs  to  dry,  but  it  all  was  sadly  in  want  of  something 
light  and  brightening  about  it ;  for  the  houses  or  huts  were  all  alike  in 
monotony  of  mud  colour,  the  rugged  stony  lanes  were  deep  in  dust,  and 
the  air  was  dark  with  the  thick  dust-clouds  kicked  up  by  the  home- 
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returning  herds  of  buffaloes  and  bullocks,  and  the  cloth  in  course  of  manu- 
facture in  most  of  the  lanes  and  alleys  was  of  BO  dismal  a  hue,  that  it 
only  made  matters  worse.  The  only  bright  spots  were  at  the  dyers' 
establishments,  were  men  were  dipping  cloth  in  foul- smelling  pink  and 
yellow  compounds,  and  the  dye  escaping  formed  little  pools  of  vivid  colour 
in  the  filthy  gutters.  The  village  god,  too,  in  the  market-place,  a  large, 
very  ugly  red  stone  monster,  was  a  sort  of  relief  to  the  eye,  though 
hideous  in  most  other  respects.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  drum-beating 
and  bell-ringing  going  on  before  him  as  Ram  lall  passed,  and  from  the 
baskets  of  flowers  and  fruit  placed  before  him,  it  was  evident  his  godship 
was  just  going  to  dinner.  The  groups  of  women  at  the  wells  were  not,  on 
the  whole,  so  picturesque  as  they  look  in  pictures,  and  though  there  were 
plenty  of  fine  arms  and  legs,  yet  the  ladies  and  their  clothes  were  rather 
dingy  and  uninteresting. 

Bam  lall,  in  making  his  way  to  his  house,  passed  across  the  market- 
place, and  it  being  market-day,  he  stopped  to  gossip  and  rest  awhile,  and 
eased  his  mind  by  a  little  wrangling  and  chaffering  among  the  busy,  noisy 
throng  assembled.  The  stalls  were  raised  on  terraces  in  long  rows,  and 
seated  thereupon  on  their  heels,  with  their  wares  before  them,  were  betel- 
nut,  spice,  and  drug  sellers,  vendors  of  fish  and  vegetables,  dealers  in 
ornaments  of  brass  and  tinsel  jewellery,  in  uncouth  metallic  masses  of 
immense  weight  and  clumsiness,  but  precious  as  rubies  in  the  eyes  of  the 
village  maids  and  matrons.  Further  on,  behind  the  sweetmeat-sellers, 
are  piles  of  coloured  armlets  of  talc  and  wax,  heaps  of  toe-rings  all  very 
cheap,  §o  many  to  be  had  for  so  few  coins  that  for  the  fraction  of  a 
farthing  the  girls  can  cover  their  arms  with  them  half  way  up  to  the 
shoulder,  and  it  is  amusing  to  watch  the  process  of  fitting  arms  and  toes 
with  their  respective  ornaments.  Then  there  are  mountains  of  coarse 
tobacco,  the  product  of  the  neighbouring  fields,  heaps  of  many-hued 
grains,  and  most  precious,  though  very  dirty-looking,  salt.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  cloth,  mostly  home  made,  an  opium  stall  or  two,  one  or 
two  dealers  in  certain  preparations  for  tinting  the  eyes  and  nails,  and  for 
the  caste  marks  on  !he  forehead. 

Every  man,  woman,  and  child  there  present,  buyers  and  sellers  and 
lookers-on,  are  all  shouting  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  so  that  a  great  roar 
and  tumult  of  tongues  rises  up  into  the  evening  air.  The  intense  enjoy- 
ment with  which  every  purchase  is  made,  the  delight  with  which  they 
settle  down  for  a  good  long  haggle,  each  purchaser  being  attended  by  a 
crowd  of  admiring  lookers-on,  is  worth  seeing ;  the  women  making  more 
fuss  about  the  buying  of  the  commonest  earthen  vessel,  handling  it, 
tapping  it,  turning  it  over  and  over  with  more  anxious  solicitude  than 
many  a  lady  in  London  would  display  in  the  purchase  of  a  cart-load  of 
Bilk-dresses.  Going  shopping,  even  in  the  desolate  cotton  countries,  is 
dear  to  the  women's  hearts. 

Through  this  crowd  Ram  lall  slowly  makes  his  way  towards  his  own 
door,  for  the  great  rambling  mud  establishment,  with  a  big  court-yard  and 
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quaintly-carved  oily  old  wooden  verandahs  round  it,  just  facing  the  market- 
place, is  his  house ;  he  turns  the  corner  pondering  abstractedly  on  the 
innate  malice  common  to  all  men,  and  more  especially  developed  in  the 
mind  and  manners  of  his  favourite  enemy  Seoram  Patail,  when  he  sees 
standing  together  just  inside  the  outer  door  of  his  court-yard  two  persons, 
whose  appearance  filled  his  soul  with  jealous  rage.  One  of  these  is  a 
pretty,  pale-yellow  coloured  girl  not  more  than  seventeen  years  old,  whose 
low  broad  brows  are  decorated  with  a  brilliant  crimson  patch  or  caste 
mark,  and  whose  long  dark  eyes  are  coquettishly  tinted,  and  whose  pretty 
mouth  is  filled  with,  as  yet,  un-betel-stained  teeth.  Her  bright  dress  and 
graceful  figure  make  up  so  pretty  a  little  picture,  that  the  background  of 
sombre  dirt  walls  looks  ten  times  dirtier  and  more  dismal  from  the  contrast. 
Her  name  is  Amanale,  and  she  is  the  wife  of  the  very  respectable  Earn 
lall,  proprietor  of  Doongergaon. 

The  other  of  the  two  persons  is  a  handsome  young  fellow  in  a  rose- 
pink  turban  and  smart  white  muslin  garments,  who  at  sight  of  the  angry 
face  of  Earn  lall  vanishes  without  more  ado,  while  the  damsel,  hastily 
drawing  the  fold  of  her  pretty  scarlet  cloth  over  her  face — for  it  had 
slipped  aside  somewhat  in  the  ardour  of  conversation — retreated  indoors. 
Truly  Earn  lall's  troubles  lay  not  altogether  outside  his  house;  there 
were  trouble  and  jealousy,  hatred  and  craving  for  revenge,  intrigues 
and  deceits,  threats  and  tears  ready  to  greet  him  on  his  arrival  at 
home.  And  what  else  can  you  expect  ?  oh !  Earn  lall,  toothless  old 
patriarch,  far  gone  in  years  and  wickedness,  when,  after  the  evil 
fashion  of  your  country,  you  purchase  a  child  for  your  wife — a  child 
whom  you  deem  to  be  but  as  part  of  the  live-stock  you  possess,  worth  so 
much  weight  of  jewellery,  or  so  much  cash  ;  she  is  the  mere  servant  of 
your  pleasure,  bought  to  hew  wood,  to  draw  water,  and  prepare  your  food 
for  you :  an  arrangement  in  which  she  had  no  voice  or  was  even  allowed  a 
thought.  What  else  can  you  expect  will  be  the  end  of  so  unnatural  an 
union,  save  that  which  in  all  lands  is  the  end  of  all  such  ill-assorted 
matches ;  what  else  but  deception,  dishonour,  and  disgrace  ?  The  custom 
is  an  evil  one,  and  you  and  your  fellows  reap  abundantly  the  evil  fruits 
thereof. 

There  were  harsh  words,  ill  looks,  cruel  blows,  and  bitter  tears  that 
night,  as  on  many  previous  nights,  in  Earn  lall's  house ;  a  great  storm  of 
wild  wailings,  shrill  cackle  of  women's  angry  tongues,  and  the  neighbours, 
well  used  to  such  like  concerts,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  knew  that  there 
had  been  a  difference  of  opinion  again  between  Earn  lall  and  his  young 
wife. 

Now  the  hero  of  the  rose-pink  turban,  about  whom  all  this  storm  had 
arisen,  was  a  young  merchant  of  Doongergaon,  Muneram  Tookull  by  name, 
who  dwelt  with  his  orphan  brother  and  little  sister,  and  kept  a  small 
shop  in  the  market-place  immediately  adjoining  Earn  lall's  domain.  He 
was  as  good-looking  a  young  fellow  as  could  be  found  in  any  day's  march 
in  the  cotton  countries,  possessing  a  pair  of  straight-looking  eyes,  for  a 
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wonder,  a  clean,  pale  brown  complexion,  and  a  manner  decidedly  taking 
with  the  women,  and  a  reputation  among  his  fellow  townsmen  as  bad  as  it 
could  well  bo.  Not  that  he  was  a  reputed  thief  or  that  he  dealt  in  sus- 
picious goods,  or  indulged  too  freely  in  dress,  or  gambled  inordinately, 
or  that  he  was  especially  successful  in  leading  the  young  village  wives  to 
follow  after  strange  gods  :  worse,  far  worse  than  all  this — these  would 
after  all  have  been  mere  venial  offences,  freaks  of  fancy — alas  for 
Muneram,  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  wizard.  There  are  few 
villages  in  the  cotton  districts  without  either  a  witch  or  a  wizard  to  tor- 
ment them,  possessed  of  a  more  or  less  malignant  power  to  bring  evil 
upon  their  enemies.  Not  that  the  cruel  tragedies  once  so  common  in 
the  more  eastern  provinces,  of  witch  murders  and  witch  torture,  were 
enacted  in  the  cotton  districts  ;  the  witchcraft  there  was  of  a  less  malignant 
type,  and  its  professors  contented  themselves  with  laming  the  cattle, 
burning  the  houses,  causing  women  to  miscarry,  and  afflicting  people  with 
acute  agues  and  rheumatic  diseases,  and  other  like  trifles.  And  although 
the  witches  and  warlocks  were  hated  and  feared  and  shunned,  no  overt 
acts  of  vengeance  were  ever  heard  of. 

When  Muneram  was  first  accused  of  witchcraft  Ram  lall  had  pro- 
tected and  supported  him  warmly ;  for  he  entertained  a  great  liking  for 
the  young  man,  and  did  his  utmost  to  re-establish  him  in  the  good 
opinion  of  his  townsfellows.  But  when  it  came  in  course  of  time  to  be 
an  undoubted  fact  that  whosoever  crossed  Muneram  in  any  matter  of 
business  or  pleasure  surely  met  with  a  misfortune  either  in  his  own  per- 
son or  that  of  some  member  of  his  family,  or  in  loss  of  cattle  or  failure 
of  crops  ;  and  when  the  worthy  Ram  lall  himself,  after  a  passing  quarrel 
with  his  young  friend,  was  stricken  with  a  rheumatic  fever  which  laid 
him  by  the  heels  for  a  whole  year,  then,  indeed,  Ram  lall  felt  that  what 
every  one  said  must  be  true,  and  that  Muneram  was  certainly  a  wizard, 
and  from  that  time  he  began  to  look  askance  at  him ;  uttering  no  threats 
indeed,  but  steadily  avoiding  his  late  favourite.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
Muneram  had  been  indiscreet  and  had  been  paying,  of  late  days,  too  much 
attention  to  the  Patail's  pretty  young  wife,  just  then  blooming  into  woman- 
hood ;  and  whether  it  was  that  his  eye  was  evil,  and  that  some  malignant 
spirit  lurked  within  him,  or  whether  the  result  was,  under  the  circum- 
stances, only  natural,  certain  it  is  that  the  young  lady  wavered  in  her 
wifely  allegiance  and  was  disposed  to  turn  aside  from  the  path  of  recti- 
tude ;  which  path  was,  in  her  case,  poor  girl,  immoderately  straight  and 
rugged.  Poor,  pretty,  soulless  creature,  what  lesson  had  she  ever  learnt 
of  any  theories  of  right  or  wrong  ?  she  knew  this,  that  she  had  a  toothless 
old  man  for  a  husband,  ugly,  decrepit,  and  cruel,  and  she  fancied  that 
if  she  had  been  allowed  a  choice,  she  would  rather  have  chosen  a  younger 
and  pleasanter  partner,  or  rather  master.  She  knew  that  if  she  were 
suspected  of  infidelity  or  caught  in  the  act  of  flirtation,  she  would  be 
beaten,  and  possibly  have  her  pretty  nose  cut  or  even  bitten  off;  such 
being  the  punishment  usually  awarded  by  indignant  husbands  to  erring 
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wives.  But  she  determined  to  risk  so  great  an  evil  as  even  the  loss  of 
her  nose  for  the  sake  of  her  lover,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  wonder 
whether  if  she  were  to  grind  some  of  her  glass  bangles  to  powder  and 
insinuate  it  into  her  husband's  mess  of  pottage  the  result  would  be 
satisfactory.  She  knew  for  certain  that  a  very  little  portion  of  that 
harmless  looking  dhatura  shrub  which  grew  so  abundantly  in  all  the  lanes 
and  waste  places  of  the  village  would,  if  judiciously  administered,  send 
her  venerable  lord  and  master  out  of  the  world ;  but  she  feared  the  con- 
sequences, she  hated  those  meddling,  blue-coated  policemen  who  were 
always  intruding  in  other  people's  concerns,  and  so  she  took  no  present 
steps  in  that  direction.  Sometimes  when  abuse  and  blows  had  been 
more  than  usual  her  lot,  she  meditated  a  leap  into  tke  great  well 
outside  her  husband's  court-yard :  that  would  be  a  revenge  certainly, 
and  would  cause  abundant  scandal  and  gossip  against  her  husband  ; 
but  she  had  once  seen  a  girl  of  her  own  age  taken  out  of  a  well, 
into  which,  for  reasons  similar  to  her  own,  she  had  thrown  herself,  and 
she  shuddered  to  think  of  herself  lying  wet,  and  cold,  and  dreadful  on  the 
ground,  as  that  girl  had  lain ;  and  then,  too,  the  thought  of  her  pink- 
turbaned  lover  sustained  her  under. many  domestic  trials. 

Now  Earn  lall  had  long  suspected  that  Muneram  had  bewitched  his  wife, 
and  so  caused  her  to  forget  her  wifely  duties  ;  the  clandestine  interview  he 
had  interrupted  increased  his  mistrust  and  dislike  an  hundredfold,  and 
he  brooded  over  his  wrongs  until  he  began  to  crave  for  vengeance.  To 
accuse  him  openly  of  witchcraft  would,  he  knew,  have  been  dangerous  in 
the  highest  degree ;  for  the  English  Government,  most  unreasonably  as 
he  thought,  had  no  sympathy  for  such  old  world  superstitions  ;  and  if  any 
harm  should  befall  Muneram  in  consequence  of  such  an  accusation,  he 
knew  that  the  magistrates,  in  pursuance  of  an  unpleasant  habit  they  had 
contracted,  would  surely  convict  him  of  an  abetment  of  hurt  or  of  worse. 
So  he  pondered  deeply  in  his  mind  how  he  might  attain  his  end  without 
getting  within  the  meaning  of  any  of  those  obstructive  sections  of  that 
prejudiced  volume  the  Penal  Code.  Therefore  it  was  that  our  Earn  lall 
early  one  morning  rose  up  and  saddled  his  pony,  a  lean  and  long- suffering 
beast,  living  chiefly  on  air  and  having  a  pink  tail,  mounted  thereupon 
and  set  forth  across  the  dried-up  waste  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Darogah,  or 
chief  of  the  neighbouring  police  post,  a  man  in  whom  he  had  confidence, 
as  being  discreet  and  open  to  conviction ;  as  doubtless  he  had  proved  on 
many  former  occasions.  Being  a  man  of  some  importance,  a  semi-nude 
retainer  held  on  to  the  pink  tail  of  the  pony,  and  one  ran  on  either  side 
of  him,  holding  each  a  leg.  A  portion  of  his  way  being  along  a  new  road, 
which  had  been  for  years  in  course  of  construction  but  made  no  progress, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  in  the  cotton  country  the  result  of  one  season's 
labour,  and  all  the  material  collected  for  the  next  year's  work,  literally 
sank  down  and  was  buried  quite  out  of  sight  in  the  spongy,  swampy, 
black  soil  during  the  rainy  season.  Earn  lall  grimly  surveyed  the  piles 
of  stone  and  metal  destined  to  be  decently  interred  by  the  approaching 
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rains,  and  cynically  reflected  that  much  as  the  English  undoubtedly  could 
do,  they  certainly  could  not  make  roads  ;  he  further  wondered  why  the 
tracks  which  had  satisfied  his  forefathers  should  not  suffice  for  him  and 
his  descendants :  granted,  indeed,  that  carts  stuck  hopelessly  for  weeks 
together  in  the  mud,  or  were  smashed  and  jolted  to  pieces  by  the  rough, 
stony  ravines,  still,  why  all  this  unseemly  hurry  ?  there  was  a  time  for  all 
things.  And  further,  as  he  passed  the  grand  Serai  built  for  the  conve- 
nience of  railway  travellers,  and  which  was  never  used  because  it  had 
been  erected  half  a  mile  from  the  nearest  water,  he  pondered  on  the 
inscrutable  ways  of  the  ever-restless  Sahibs. 

The  Brahmins  having  prognosticated  that  April  would  be  a  favourable 
marrying  month,  the  whole  country  resounded  day  and  night  with  the 
din  of  horns  and  tom-toms,  and  other  fearful  and  excruciating  sounds, 
supposed  by  the  simple  Hindoo  to  be  music,  and  from  out  of  the  village 
of  Malleghat,  to  which  Rani  lall  was  journeying,  there  issued  procession 
after  procession  of  marriage  parties, — the  brides  clothed  in  soft  raiment, 
and  mounted,  cross-legged,  on  gaily-decorated  bullocks ;  the  men  hi 
crimson  turbans  and  white  raiment,  and  sprinkled  all  over  with  a  red 
pigment,  and  on  their  necks  garlands  of  evil-smelling  flowers.  Arrived  at 
the  police  post,  where  the  constable  on  duty  was  sitting  on  his  heels 
doing  nothing  and  the  rest  of  the  men  were  scattered  about  in  various 
attitudes  assisting  him  to  do  it,  and  the  Darogah,  or  chief,  was 
assiduously  cleaning  his  teeth  with  a  piece  of  stick,  and  coughing,  reach- 
ing, and  expectorating  after  the  manner  of  Indians  of  all  classes  when 
at  their  toilette — which  is  most  exasperating  to  an  English  ear,  and  is, 
moreover,  quite  an  unnecessary  ceremony — our  Ram  lall  was  received 
with  consideration ;  passing  through  the  trim  garden,  he  accosted  the 
Darogah,  who  on  his  side,  after  a  final  and  a  violent  attempt  to  choke 
himself,  proceeded  to  finish  his  toilette  with  the  help  of  a  looking-glass 
the  size  of  half-a-crown,  let  into  the  lid  of  a  pewter  snuff-box,  and  pre- 
sently entertained  his  visitor  at  a  light  and  wholesome  repast  of  betel-nut 
and  buffaloes'  milk.  Then  ensued  a  dialogue  between  these  two  worthies, 
conducted  with  a  subtlety  and  power  of  finesse  peculiar  to  the  Oriental 
mind.  On  the  one  hand,  Ram  lall  was  weighing  the  Darogah's  dis- 
honesty in  the  balance,  to  find  out  what  amount  of  his  hidden  treasures 
would  have  to  be  expended  if  he  would  gain  his  end  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Darogah  strove  to  probe  the  depths  of  the  villany  of  his  visitor's 
intentions,  and  by  heaping  difficulty  on  difficulty,  to  make  the  best 
bargain  he  could  for  himself;  and  with  all  this,  probably  not  a  word 
passed  on  either  side  which  could  lead  a  third  person,  had  there  been  one 
present,  to  imagine  that  anything  unusual  was  in  course  of  negotiation. 

Ram  lall  left  his  friend  with  a  plan  of  revenge  fully  developed  in  his 
evil  old  brain,  and  betook  him  homeward  with  a  merry  heart ;  for  he  felt 
there  was  nothing  to  baulk  him  if  he  only  chose  to  open  his  purse 
sufficiently  wide. 

That  night,  when  all  his  household  slept  soundly,  and  when  no  sound 
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save  the  barking  of  multitudinous  curs  and  the  occasional  wail  of  the 
jackals,  or  now  and  then  the  more  discordant  notes  of  the  barbaric  music 
of  some  marriage-feast,  disturbed  the  stillness  of  the  night,  Ram  lall  rose 
up,  girt  up  his  loins,  wrapped  a  loose  dark  blanket  round  him,  seized  a 
heavy  iron  instrument,  and  passed  into  the  courtyard,  where  some  three 
or  four  of  his  men  were  sleeping,  each  tied  up  securely  as  to  his  head  and 
ears  in  a  cloth,  and  snoring  to  that  extent  that  their  united  efforts 
amounted  to  a  roar :  this  being  the  customary  manner  in  which  Eastern 
watchmen  keep  guard.  Stepping  over  their  bodies  with  impunity,  for 
nothing  short  of  a  salvo  of  artillery  could  have  awakened  them,  he  passed 
out  into  the  lane  and  crept  cautiously  to  the  back  of  his  house,  and  there 
selecting  a  likely-looking  spot  in  the  mud  wall,  neither  very  thick  nor 
very  hard,  he  began  to  pick  a  great  hole  with  the  iron  instrument  in  his 
hand.  Softly  but  swiftly  the  old  man  wrought,  panting  and  labouring 
heavily,  but  always  progressing  dexterously,  fashioning  the  hole  until  it 
grew  large  enough  to  allow  a  man  to  pass  through  it  into  the  chamber 
within,  an  outer  room  stored  full  of  grain.  Squeezing  himself  in,  he 
knocked  the  grain-baskets  about,  cut  a  great  hole  in  the  side  of  one,  and 
then  crept  back  into  the  lane,  panting,  trembling,  and  guiltily  listening  to 
every  night  sound  the  breeze  brought  him.  Next  this  midnight  prowler 
stepped  a  few  paces  up  the  lane,  entered  the  patch  of  weeds  and  rubbish 
called  by  his  enemy  Muneram  a  garden,  and  quietly  buried  a  tin  box,  of 
which  he  had  torn  off  the  lid  and  burst  the  lock,  under  some  dried  leaves 
and  refuse  in  a  corner,  threw  a  silk  handkerchief  on  the  ground  just 
outside  the  same  garden,  and  then,  his  work  over,  crept  back  again  to 
bed,  and  fell  asleep  in  a  highly  contented  frame  of  mind. 

Morning  at  Doongergaon,  the  one  cool  hour  of  the  twenty-four,  that 
before  sunrise  :  the  village  hags  have  commenced  to  raise  their  morning 
sacrifice  of  dust- clouds  each  before  her  respective  door ;  the  younger 
women  are  setting  forth  for  the  wells  ;  others  renew  the  cabalistic  mark- 
ings on  the  thresholds  and  lintels  of  the  door,  whereby  evil  spirits  are 
defied  ;  the  cattle  are  flocking  out  of  their  houses  (for  they  not  infre- 
quently lodge  under  the  same  roof  and  go  in  and  out  by  the  same  door  as 
their  owners)  and  take  the  road  to  their  dry  and  barren  pasturage  ;  the 
kochu  bird,  earliest  of  risers,  begins  to  practise  his  scales  ;  the  last  cry  of 
the  last  pack  of  jackals  is  faintly  heard  in  the  distance,  as  the  creatures 
get  them  away  to  their  caves  and  dens  ;  and  in  all  the  streets  the  sound 
of  grinding  is  heard  ;  all  the  village,  except  the  customers  of  the  opium- 
ghop  yonder,  are  awake  and  stirring. 

Soon  arises  a  grand  hubbub  from  the  vicinity  of  Ram  lall  Patail's 
domain  ;  a  terrible  chorus  of  harsh  voices  is  rising  up  in  lamentation,  for 
the  cowherd  who  was  first  abroad  has  brought  in  the  news  that  the  house 
has  been  broken  into  ;  out  forthwith  rushes  the  worthy  Ram  lall,  with 
anguish  and  surprise  depicted  on  his  countenance,  and  a  delighted 
crowd  quickly  collects ;  all  the  men  shout  and  talk  to  other  men  long 
distances  off  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  and  all  the  women  scold  and 
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screech,  and  the  little  naked  children  tumble  about, "and  they  all  thoroughly 
enjoy  themselves.  An  Indian  crowd,  whatever  the  cause  which  has 
attracted  it,  seldom  does  anything  beyond  shouting.  For  instance,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  destructive  fire,  which  is  snapping  up  their  houses 
wholesale,  no  one  ever  saw  these  simple  creatures  lend  a  hand  to  save 
their  toasting  grandmothers  or  their  goods  and  chattels  from  the  flames  : 
they  prefer  to  stand  about,  and  use  their  lungs  instead  of  their  hands. 
Ram  lall,  with  noisy  following,  wandered  disconsolately  about,  until, 
chancing  to  pass  the  door  of  the  wizard's  house,  the  handkerchief  was 
perceived  lying  on  the  ground,  and  it  was  instantly  remarked  that 
Muneram  had  not  joined  the  crowd.  Enough — it  was  all  quite  clear — it 
was  the  work  of  Muneram  or  the  devil,  the  terms  being  almost  synonymous. 
Then  up  rose  Ham  lall,  and  bade  his  watchman  gird  up  his  loins  and 
run  to  fetch  the  police  ;  and  that  functionary,  tying  a  dirty  rag  round  his 
head  and  seizing  his  staff  of  office,  sped  away  across  the  plain.  The 
crowd  withdraws  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wizard's  house,  and 
awaits  the  arrival  of  the  police  with  intense  interest.  Come  what  might, 
there  was  at  least  a  chance  of  getting  temporarily  rid  of  their  tormentor. 

After  a  while  the  police  arrive  in  procession :  first  comes  the  chief 
officer  in  a  braided  coat,  with  trousers  wrinkled  up  to  his  knees,  and  his 
bare  feet  thrust  into  ammunition  boots,  astride  a  very  small  lean  pony, 
his  head  being  wrapped  up  in  a  handkerchief,  and  an  immense  yellow 
umbrella  over  all.  After  him  come  his  men,  in  various  stages  of  undress, 
their  batons  in  their  hands,  and  a  determination  to  distinguish  themselves 
depicted  on  their  faces.  The  chief  officer,  being  a  considerable  personage, 
was  at  once  stayed  with  plaintains  and  comforted  with  pau,  and  then 
Ram  lall  told  his  tale ;  how  that  he  had  slept  an  innocent  sleep  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  and  awoke  to  find  himself  ruined  and  beggared,  his 
long  stored-up  wealth  of  jewels  and  cash  gone,  and,  worst  of  all,  suspicion 
resting  on  the  man  he  had  so  long  protected.  He  wished  to  destroy  no 
man's  house  nor  to  blacken  any  man's  face;  he,  Ram  lall,  was  a  man  who 
said  nothing  to  anybody,  who  had  never  been  known  to  injure  or  quarrel 
with  anybody,  but  it  seemed  that  the  snake  he  had  cherished  had  stung 
him.  And  all  the  people  sitting  about  him  on  their  heels  murmured  their 
approval  of  their  Patail's  eloquence. 

All  this  time  there  had  been  a  great  uproar  going  on  within  doors, 
much  shrill  jarring  of  women's  tongues,  loud  bursts  of  passionate  abuse. 
Many  times  that  morning  had  the  poor  girl,  who  was  the  cause  of  all  this 
fuss,  threatened  to  hang  herself,  or  to  poison  herself,  and  twice  had  she 
rushed  forth  to  the  great  open  well,  there  to  end  her  sorrows,  but  each 
time  the  hags  within  restrained  her.  She  believed  no  word  of  the  theft 
or  the  suspicion  resting  on  her  lover,  not  she  ;  she  bitterly  mistrusted  her 
.  wily  master,  and  fully  determined  to  interfere  to  save  her  lover  if  she 
could  find  the  means  so  to  do.  So  she  scolded,  and  sulked,  and  scolded 
again  after  the  manner  of  her  species,  and  behaved  herself  like  a  very 
termagant.  The  police  officers  then  commenced  their  usual  ceremonies  : 
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the  chief  officer,  after  a  minute  and  deliberate  inspection  of  the  premises, 
announced  to  the  admiring  crowd  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  house  had 
certainly  been  broken  into  ;  for,  argued  he,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  a  hole  has  been  made  in  the  wall.  The  premises  of  Muneram, 
reputed  wizard,  were  then  searched,  the  broken  box  found  in  the  garden, 
and  the  innocent  Muneram  was  at  once  hustled  off  in  custody  to  the 
Patail's  courtyard,  in  spite  of  his  protestations  and  cries  and  the  tears 
and  lamentations  of  his  brother  and  little  sister. 

The  customary  examination  of  witnesses  having  been  gone  through,  and 
every  witness  as  usual  having  denied  all  knowledge  of  everybody,  every 
thing,  and  every  place  under  the  sun,  and  having  sworn  that  they  were 
people  who  never  left  home,  and  never  spoke  to  anybody  during  their  natural 
lives,  Ram  lall  rose  and  thus  addressed  the  meeting  : — "  My  friends,  it  is 
very  necessary  in  a  case  of  this  kind  that  nothing  be  done  in  a  hurry.  You 
talk  of  witchcraft  in  the  village,  and  indeed  there  has  been  much  sickness 
of  late ;  our  children  have  been  dying,  our  cattle  falling  by  dozens,  some 
of  our  best  wells  turned  brackish,  and  now  I  have  been  robbed  of  the 
savings  of  many  years :  money  indeed  which  I  had  set  aside  to  build  a- 
temple  to  the  god  Gunesh  with.  Whether  this  be  witchcraft  or  no  I 
cannot  tell,  but  this  I  know,  that  I  am  a  just  man,  and  unless  there  be 
certain  proof,  I  hope  to  see  this  prisoner  set  at  liberty.  Go  now,  all  of 
you,  the  heat  of  the  day  is  coming  on,  the  police  need  quiet  and  repose 
in  inquiring  into  such  a  case  as  this.  Come  again  when  the  sun  is  a 
hand's  breath  from  his  setting  and  you  shall  know  the  result." 
.  When  the  assembly  had  dispersed,  Ram  lall  took  aside  the  chief 
officer,  and  said  to  him :  "  Brother,  I  must  get  rid  of  this  fellow  somehow; 
he  must  be  arrested,  disgraced,  driven  out  of  the  village:  curse  him !  and 
the  mother  that  bore  him ;  this  charge  can  and  must  be  proved." 

Said  the  chief  officer  to  him  in  reply.  "  I  tell  you  Ram  lall  it  won't 
do  ;  if  this  goes  up  to  the  magistrate  we  shall  be  smashed :  I'm  a  family 
man,  and  a  risk  of  this  sort  don't  suit  me — unless,  indeed,  I  am  paid  well 
to  undertake  it.  If,  indeed,  the  prisoner  would  confess  to  the  robbery,  we 
might  have  grounds  to  detain  him  ;  but  the  truth  is,  Ram  lall,  you  were 
out  walking  last  night,  and  yc^i  were  seen  coming  from  the  direction  of 
the  prisoner's  house.  If  I  am  to  work  this,  I  must  be  paid,  Ram  lall." 

The  chief  officer  merely  said  this  on  speculation,  to  tighten  his  hold 
upon  Rani  lull's  money-bags,  and  no  intreuties  or  threats  on  the  latter's 
part  could  induce  him  to  say  a  word  as  to  his  informant.  "  Pay  me  and 
you  are  safe,"  was  all  his  answer.  After  much  haggling  it  was  decided 
that  Ram  lall  was  to  pay  him  2,000  rupees  to  work  the  case,  half  in 
advance,  half  when  a  conviction  was  obtained,  and  further,  a  sum  of  100 
rupees  to  each  of  the  policemen  concerned,  to  keep  them  quiet,  and  as 
much  for  hire  of  witnesses  as  might  be  hereafter  demanded.  These 
arrangements  thus  pleasantly  concluded,  they  called  for  the  wretched 
victim  of  this  vile  conspiracy,  who  all  this  while  had  been  standing  hand- 
cuffed in  the  court-yard,  with  a  rope  fastened  to  his  arm,  his  clothes  torn 
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and  his  once  gay  turban  mud-bespattered,  under  the  burning  sun,  sullen, 
dogged,  and  silent.  He  made  no  entreaty  now,  no  cry  for  mercy  passed 
his  lips  ;  he  knew  he  had  fallen  into  a  snare,  and  he  swore  to  himself  that 
no  entreaty  of  his  should  increase  the  revengeful  triumph  of  his  enemy. 
There  was  no  chivalrous  thought  in  his  breast  of  suffering  himself  in 
silence  to  screen  her  in  the  house  yonder  from  shame  or  punishment ;  the 
thoughts  of  our  native  brethren  are  not  as  our  thoughts  on  such  matters  : 
their  inner  life  is  ab  far  from  ours  as  the  east  from  the  west. 

His  sullen  obstinacy  angered  the  old  man,  and  when  asked  at  length 
he  raised  his  manacled  hands  to  heaven,  and  called  upon  his  gods  to  say 
whether  he  was  a  guilty  man  or  not,  Ram  lall  turned  and  said  bitterly  to 
the  police-officer  :  "  Take  him  into  that  outhouse  yonder  and  show  him  a 
little  of  your  police  procedure.     Two  of  the  policemen  entered  followed  by 
their  officer,  and  shut  the  door  upon  themselves  and  their  victim.     Ram 
lall,  who  fully  appreciated  the  meaning  of  that  threat  of  showing  a  prisoner 
a  little   police  procedure,   waited  outside  listening   for  the   sounds  he 
knew  would  come,  and  which  did  come — the  first  fruits  to  him  of  his 
dearly  purchased  revenge.     Those  sounds  came,  but  no  groan  of  pain, 
no  cry  for  mercy.     He  listened  intently,  and  heard  a  scuffling  of  feet,  a 
rapid  whispering,  and  all  was  still.     He  waited  on  impatiently ;   minute 
followed  minute,  still  that  fatal  door  did  not  open.     What  devil's  work 
was  in  progress  within  ?     Suddenly  the  door  was  opened  an  inch  or  two, 
and  the  chief  police  officer,  with  bare  head,  ghastly  yellow  face,  and 
terrified  eyes,  beckoned  him   in,  and  shut  the  door  quickly  after  him. 
Ram  lall  peered  about  in  the  dark  room  until,  in  a  corner,  he  discerned 
his  victim  lying  dead.     This  had  been  the  result,  then,  of  showing  him 
their  procedure,  or,  in  plain  words,  of  attempting  to  make  the  man  con- 
fess to  a  crime  he  had  not  committed.     The  constables,  with  the  sweat 
pouring  like  rain  down  their  faces,  and  the  gallows  vividly  before  them, 
stood  trembling  with  abject  terror  at  the  deed  they  had  done.     Then  the 
Darogah,  throwing  his  turban  at  the  feet  of  Ram  lall,  besought  him,  saying, 
"  Oh,  Patail,  you  arf  our  father,  our  mother,  and  all  our  kindred,  we 
know  none  but  you ;  we  have  done  this  thing  in  serving  you,  and  you  must 
save  our  necks.     If  we  hang,  you  must  most  certainly  hang  too  ;  so,  in 
saving  our  necks,  save  your  own  also.     You  must  pay  us  and  pay  others, 
but  payment  will  not  do  all  things.   We  did  not  mean  to  kill  the  man — we 
merely  pressed  him  to  answer  some  questions,  and  he  died  in  our  hands  s 
but  you  are  our  king  and  master,  you  must  and  can  save  us."     Thus 
having  spoken,  and  after  covering  the  body  over  with  wood  and  straw,  the 
four  guilty  ones  crept  out  of  the  room,  and  shutting  the  door,  took  council 
together  how  to  dispose  of  the  body.     In  the  meantime  a  sentry  was 
placed  over  the  door  of  the  outside,  to  make  it  apparent  to  all  comers  that 
the  prisoner  was  within,  and  also  to  keep  all  intruders  on  the  dreadful 
secret  inside  from  entering  in.     It  was  agreed  that  at  night  the  body 
should  be  thrown  into  the  great  well  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  it 
should  be  given  out  in  the  morning  that  the  prisoner  had  escaped.    When 
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the  body  caine  to  the  surface  again  it  would  be  apparent  that,  in  remorse 
and  despair,  he  had  committed  suicide.  Thus  settled,  Ram  lall  re-entered 
his  abode  to  face  the  inmates  there,  and  one  of  them  in  particular,  with  a 
very  troubled  heart  indeed.  The  long  hot  hours  passed  wearily  away, 
and  at  last  the  fierce  hot  wind,  tired  of  its  boisterous  blowing,  died  away ; 
the  hour  of  lamp -lighting  drew  near,  the  gossips  gathered  round  the 
house,  and,  sitting  on  their  heels,  condoled  with  Bam  lall  on  the  loss  of 
his  property,  complimented  the  police  on  their  skill,  and  cursed  the 
culprit  for  a  wizard  and  a  thief:  for  it  was  given  out  that  the  prisoner 
had  confessed  to  the  theft,  and  was  to  be  taken  to  the  station-house  early 
next  morning ;  and  when  it  was  told  them  that  he  had  endeavoured  to 
connect  other  and  respectable  persons  with  the  case,  the  curses  against 
him  were  redoubled. 

The  evening  grew  on  to  night,  the  soft  clear  Indian  summer  night,  the 
villagers  departed  one  by  one,  and  soon  only  the  accustomed  night 
sounds  broke  the  stillness. 

In  the  second  watch  of  the  night  the  great  wooden  gates  of  the  Patail's 
courtyard  were  softly  opened,  and  Ram  lall  himself,  with  the  same 
stealthy  tread  as  that  he  had  on  the  previous  night  gone  forth  on  his 
evil  errand,  stepped  forth  into  the  road,  gazed  and  listened,  held  his 
breath  and  listened,  then  beckoned  with  his  hand,  and  there  issued  out  of 
the  gate  three  men  bearing  something  having  the  similitude  of  a  human 
body.  With  rapid  silent  steps,  without  a  word  or  a  whisper,  they  passed 
like  ghosts  in  the  gloom ;  soon  a  faint  splash  broke  for  an  instant  the 
silence  of  the  night,  and  four  figures  re-passed  with  guilty  footsteps 
through  the  gateway,  and  once  again  the  great  doors  were  softly  shut. 

Long  before  dawn  there  came  the  prisoner's  brother  and.  little  sister 
to*  the  gate,  knocking  and  asking  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  their 
brother ;  immediately  there  was  no  small  stir  within,  and  the  news  went 
forth  that  the  prisoner  had  fled  :  for  the  police  in  their  tender  mercy 
towards  him  had  loosed  his  handcuffs  that  he  might  sleep  the  easier. 
There  was  then  no  doubt  of  his  guilt.  But  his  brother  seemed  to  have 
strange  doubts  and  fears,  and  hung  about  Ram  lall  all  day,  asking  for 
his  brother,  crying  to  him  to  deliver  up  his  brother.  Then  said  Ram 
lall:  "How!  do  you  say  that  I  have  got  your  brother?"  "Aye!" 
said  the  young  man,  "  you  have. killed  him,  and  Bugwunt  (God)  knows 
it."  Then  Ram  lall,  in  consultation  with  his  friend  the  police  officer, 
whose  men  had  of  course  gone  to  hunt  up  the  escaped  prisoner,  drew  the 
young  man  into  a  shed,  and,  having  gagged  him,  hung  him  by  one  arm  to 
a  lofty  beam,  and  left  him,  saying,  "  Remember,  I  am  master  here  :  say 
again  what  you  have  just  said  and  the  rope  shall  go  round  your  neck 
instead  of  your  arm." 

The  crowning  incidents  in  this  village  tragedy  had  yet  to  be  enacted. 
Two  days  passed  away,  throughout  which  the  Patail's  young  wife  had, 
after  the  impulsive  fashion  of  her  race,  mourned  her  lost  lover,  and  called 
for  vengeance  on  her  hated  husband.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  third 
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day,  when  the  first  faint  blush  of  dawn  reddened  tho  sky,  the  girl  arose 
and  wandered  out  towards  that  great  well  she  had  visited  once  or  twice 
before.  Her  heart  was  sore  within  her,  and  she  had  determined  that  she 
would  run  away  from  the  cruel  old  tyrant  who  owned  her,  and  seek  else- 
where for  the  lover  she  had  lost.  When  she  reached  the  well  she  sat 
down  on  the  low  parapet  which  surrounded  it,  and  looked  down  into  the 
depths  of  the  cool  dark  water  which  had  so  often  fascinated  her  before. 
As  she  gazed  the  old.  thoughts  came  back  again  to  her,  and  she  began  to 
wonder  how  it  would  be  with  her  if  she  were  lying  still  and  dead  down 
below.  Suddenly  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  still  waters  grew  troubled  and 
trembled,  and  in  a  moment  there  rose  up,  as  though  to  meet  and  claim 
her,  from  their  dark  depths,  with  arms  upraised  and  joined  hands  uplifted, 
as  though  praying  to  her  for  vengeance  on  his  destroyer,  the  dead  body 
of  her  lover.  The  waters  had  given  up  their  dead ;  their  terrible  secret 
was  discosed.  With  a  wild  cry  the  girl  started  to  her  feet,  staggered 
forward  and  fell  heavily  into  the  well :  her  lover's  grave  became  her 
grave  top. 

There  is  little  need  to  dwell  on  the  closing  scenes  of  this  sad  story. 
Enough  to  say  that,  by  dint  of  sowing  money  broadcast,  Bam  lall 
managed  to  hush  the  matter  up.  Inquests  were  held  on  the  bodies, 
verdicts  of  suicide  returned,  and  after  a  while  the  story  began  to  be 
forgotten,  It  was  not  until  six  months  had  elapsed  that  Muneram's 
brother  plucked  up  courage  to  go  in  and  tell  his  story  to  the  officials  of 
the  district,  and  then  at  last  the  whole  affair  oozed  out.  Witnesses  whose 
lips  had  been  hitherto  closed  from  dread  of  the  all-powerful  Earn  lall 
came  forward  ;  the  policemen  confessed  their  share  in  that  wicked  night's 
work ;  and  all  concerned  were  brought  to  trial,  and  received  the  punish- 
ment they  had  so  justly  merited.  $«*  ' 
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CHAPTER  IL 

TOWN  MICE  AND  A  COUNTRY  MOUSE. 

HE  reason  for  Lord  Lis- 
burn's  not  finding  Lady 
Penrose  at  home  was  that 
she  had  gone  out  that  fine 
afternoon  in  the  carriage 
in  order  to  make  some 
calls.  Her  list  included 
a  Miss  Perrot,  who  had 
not  taken  advantage  of 
the  fine  weather.  Lady 
Penrose  was  not, however, 
as  much  disappointed  as 
people  usually  are  when 
they  fail  to  hear  those 
words  which  combine  the 
virtues  of  charity  and  self- 
denial,  "  Not  at  home." 
Down  came  Miss  Per- 
rot, bustling  like  the  brisk 
young  lady  that  she  was 
— young  still,  though  she 
had  been  young  long  ago 
But  then  she  was  hawk- 
nosed  and  sallow — of  the  style  that  wears  well  by  candle-light  and  can 
bear  a  little  rouge  and  hair-mixture  on.  occasions  without  reminding  the 
beholder  of  the  wife  of  Ahab. 

"  Ah,"  she  exclaimed,  almost  as  a  Frenchwoman  says,  Mon  Dieu  !  "  I 
have  been  wondering  what  had  become  of  you.  So  you  have  really  come 
back  again  ?  And  Sir  William  ?  I  am  dying  to  see  Sir  William." 

"  Sir  William  is  now  at  St.  Bavons — there  is  some  meeting  or  some- 
thing." 

"  Political,  of  course  ?  Politics  are  my  foible.  That's  why  I  adore 
Sir  William.  You  ought  to  be  jealous  of  me  about  Sir  William.  It 
sounds  so  well — like  Pitt.  But  that  reminds  me — I'm  so  glad  you're 
come.  Cio  !  "  she  called  out  shrilly  from  the  half- opened  door,  "  Come 
down.  I  want  you  to  see  Lady  Penrose." 

"  Clo,"  whoever  she  might  be,  answered :  and  Claudia  appeared. 
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"  My  first  cousin  once  removed,  Miss  Brandt,"  said  Miss  Perrot. 
"Claudia,  this  is  Lady  Penrose.  Your  father,  my  dear,  knows  Sir 
William  well.  I  have  no  doubt  he  votes  for  him." 

Claudia  in  St.  Bavons — Claudia  in  Belgravia  ?  No — they  were  not 
the  same.  The  lazy,  sofa-ridden  lame  girl,  who  let  Harold  Vaughan 
make  love  to  her  over  her  easel  and  took  it  like  a  queen,  while  the  sweet 
meadow  breath  fanned  her  and  the  buzz  of  the  truant  bee  made  a  bass  to 
the  soprano-steeple  of  St.  Catherine,  was  hardly  this  stately  young  lady,  no 
longer  Rubenesque,  who  dressed  like  a  nun,  was  as  pale  as  St.  Agnes,  and 
carried,  in  the  face  of  a  morning  caller,  three  yards  of  plain  sewing  over 
her  arm.  The  two  ladies  bowed,  and  Claudia  sat  down.  Miss  Perrot 
flashed  a  glance  over  the  plain  sewing.  Lady  Penrose,  who  had  been 
trained  to  mild  electioneering,  beamed  serenely  towards  the  St.  Bavons  girl. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I  have  heard  the  name.  Have  you  been  long  in 
town  ?  You  must  come  and  see  us  as  soon  as  Sir  William  returns.  Are 
you  often  in  London  ?  " 

"  I  have  never  been  in  London  before." 

"  My  cousin  has  not  been  well,"  Miss  Perrot  explained.  "  Her 
father  has  sent  her  here  for  change  of  scene." 

"Indeed!  How  exciting  it  must  be.  Don't  you  find  it  so,  Miss 
Brandt?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Claudia,  looking  up,  but  without  her  old  ready  brightness 
and  outwardness  of  look,  "  I  suppose  so.  At  any  rate  it  is  very  noisy." 

"  Now  that's  you,  all  over,"  broke  in  Miss  Penrose  quickly.  "  You 
would  make  Lady  Penrose  think  I  led  you  a  life  that  a  whirlwind  would 
be  a  lethargy  to." 

"I'm  sure  Lady  Penrose  won't  think  any  such  thing,"  said  Claudia, 
smiling  a  little  over  her  work.  "  The  fact  is,  we  country  people  get  old 
I  think,  before  our  time.  I  am  sure  Miss  Perrot  is  very  good  to  put  up 
with  the  whims  and  caprices  of  an  old  lady  like  me." 

"  Old  ?  "  asked  Lady  Penrose,  with  a  placid  touch  of  ladylike  astonish- 
ment. "  Why " 

"  Stuff,"  burst  in  Miss  Perrot.  "  Claudia's  not  three-and-twenty — 
what  we  used  to  call  babies  when  I  was  one  of  them.  I  don't  know  what's 
come  to  the  children :  they're  all  old  now  before  they're  young." 

"  Perhaps  Miss  Brandt  is  delicate  ?  "  asked  Lady  Penrose,  with  a  ma- 
ternal air  suitable  to  her  comfortable  figure.  ^"  I  was  delicate  once.  When 
I  was  married  to  Sir  William  I  was  quite  a  slip,  like  Jane  or  Laura." 

"Ah,  that's  it,"  exclaimed  the  elder  lady  triumphantly.  "That's 
what  I'm  always  saying.  I'm  always  at  Claudia  asking  her  why  she 
doesn't  do  like  other  girls.  I  wish  you'd  speak  to  her — you've  got  girls 
of  your  own.  What  should  you  say  if  Laura  was  to  want  to  leave  a 
dance  before  the  after-supper  gallop,  or  Jane  was  to  make  things  for  poor 
people  instead  of  doing  slippers  and  really  useful  things  ?  " 

"  It  is  very  proper  to  make  things  for  the  poor,"  answered  Lady  Pen- 
rose  gravely.  '*  I  should  do  it  myself,  only  it  is  so  much  better  to  buy 
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them  ready  made,  and  cheaper  too,  in  the  long  run.     Sir  William  thinks 
that  it's  against  economical  politics  to  mix  up  labour  and  capital." 

"  I  don't  understand  politics,"  said  Claudia.  "  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  labour  of  charity  is  the  most  charitable  part  of  it.  I  can  never 
feel  that  I'm  doing  good  to  anybody  unless  it  gives  me  some  trouble. 
And  I  like  making  strong  stitches.  It's  only  my  way  of  telling  my  beads." 

"  Now  that's  you  again,  Claudia.  You'd  make  Lady  Penrose  think 
I  have  a  Papist  for  a  cousin — talking  of  beads  and  things.  Sir  William, 
who's  in  the  House,  must  understand  better  than  you.  And  I'm  sure 
fancy  work  is  much  more  natural  for  a  girl  who  must  think  of  settling  one 
of  these  days." 

"You  think  sewing  slippers  is  a  young  lady's  substitute  for  sowing 
wild  oats  ?  "  asked  Claudia. 

"  Well,  you  may  joke  about  it,  but  I  don't  see  why  marriage  should 
be  a  forbidden  subject  of  conversation.  As  for  people  waiting,  as  young 
men  and  women  do  now,  till  each  has  got  a  foot  in  the  grave,  I've  no 
patience  with  such  new  ways.  We  married  for  love  in  my  time,  and  if 
we  didn't  marry  for  love,  we  married  for  youth  all  the  same.  We  shall 
be  hearing  of  %)ost  mortem  marriages  soon,  I  suppose." 

"  The  young  men  should  come  forward  more,"  said  Lady  Penrose. 

"  The  young  women  should  come  forward  more,"  said  Miss  Perrot. 

"  Cousin  !  "  exclaimed  Claudia. 

"  Of  course,  I  mean  in  a  proper  way." 
'  "  Such  as  working  slippers  and  waiting  for  after-supper  gallops  ?  " 

"  I  mean  by  not  moping,  and  waiting  for  wedding-rings  to  fall  down 
the  chimney." 

"  But,  cousin,  isn't  that  the  way  they  mostly  fall  ?  " 

"  Yes — and  the  housemaids  find  them  in  the  cinders.  It's  they  that 
are  always  getting  married  now — the  simpletons,  as  if  a  bad  home  were 
better  than  a  good  place." 

"  And  as  I  don't  want  to  be  a  simpleton — there,  cousin,  I  daresay 
Lady  Penrose  is  thinking  us  a  terribly  quarrelsome  couple." 

"How  are  Laura  and  Jane?"  asked  Miss  Perrot,  suddenly  turning 
the  conversation.  She  was  nettled,  but  could  not  afford  the  luxury  of 
carrying  a  fencing  match  with  a  rich  relation  too  far. 

Lady  Penrose  certainly  did  not  think  Miss  Brandt  a  particularly 
sweet-tempered  young  lady.  But  she  was  well  disposed  to  be  friendly  to  a 
sharp-tongued,  piously  disposed,  and  sickly  looking  country  girl  who^could 
by  no  possibility  prove  a  rival  to  either  of  her  own  young  cygnets  at  home. 

"  Both  the  girls  are  well,"  she  said,  preparing  herself  to  indulge  in 
her  favourite  topic,  and  shaking  herself  out  like  a  sitting  swan.  "They 
will  die  to  make  your  acquaintance  Miss  Brandt.  They  would  have  come 
with  me  to-day  only  Laura  is  at  her  music.  She  has  a  real  genius  for 
music,  and  plays  all  the  things  out  of  the  operas.  She  is  learning  from 
Signer  Fasolla,  who  teaches  at  court,  you  know,  and  charges  a  guinea  a 
lesson,  so  she  can't  help  having  a  genius.  Are  you  musical,  Miss 
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Brandt  ?  "  A  suspicion  entered  her  mind  that  Clanda  might  perhaps, 
after  the  manner  of  plain  and  disagreeable  people,  take  her  stand  on 
accomplishments. 

"  I  hardly  know,"  answered  Claudia,  seriously.  "  Except  the  cathedral 
organ,  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  heard  any  music  to  care  for.  As  for  the 
piano,  I  must  confess  to  detesting  it." 

"  How  very  curious  !  I  thought  everybody  liked-  pianos — they  are  so 
convenient,  and  add  so  much  to  the  look  of  a  room." 

"  That  is  true — I  never  thought  of  it  in  that  light." 

"  As  for  Jane,"  continued  the  visitor,  once  more  relieved,  "  she  is  the 
Painter.  My  girls  don't  interfere  with  each  other's  line — it  is  much  the 
best  way.  We  are  quite  an  artistic  family — that  is,  on  my  side,  for  Sir 
William  knows  very  little  about  Art — he  IB  in  the  House,  you  know. 
Perhaps  you  paint,  Miss  Brandt  ?  What  is  your  style — pencil  or  water- 
colour  ?  Jane's  is  water-colour." 

"  I  used  to  spoil  a  good  deal  of  canvas  once,"  Claudia  answered. 
"  But  it  was  great  waste  of  time."  She  bent  over  her  work  again,  as  if 
at  all  events  determined  to  waste  no  more. 

"  Claudia  paints  beautifully!  "  broke  in  Miss  Perrot.  "  How  can  you 
show  such  a  want  of  proper  pride  ?  I  wish  you  would  let  Lady  Penrose 
see  some  of  your  things." 

"  I  did  not  bring  any,  cousin." 

"Isn't  it  provoking,  Lady  Penrose?  For  my  part,  I  think  a  girl 
should  no  more  travel  without  her  accomplishments  than  her  clothes." 

"  Jane  did  not  come  with  me,"  went  on  the  visitor,  "  because  she  has 
a  slight  attack  of  influenza.  We  have  to  be  particularly  careful  of  Jane, 
of  course.  Do  you  know,  she  was  wonderfully  admired  at  Farleigh  House 
on  Wednesday — never  at  my  side  five  minutes  together.  She  danced 
with  young  Lord  La  Poule  three  times — I  had  quite  to  interfere.  By 
the  way,  you  and  your  niece  must  not  be  surprised  to  have  a  card  in  a 
day  or  two.  We  are  going  to  have  a  quiet  dance  on  the  10th,  when  Sir 
William  comes  home." 

"  Oh,  we  shall  be  delighted,  of  course,"  said  Miss  Perrot.  "  No — we 
have  no  engagement  for  the  10th,  have  we,  Claudia  ?  " 

"  A  dance  ?  "  asked  Claudia.     "  You  forget " 

"  Well — what  is  it  now  ?     We  have  no  engagement,  surely  ?  " 

"  I  only  meant  perhaps  Lady  Penrose  might  not  want  to  ask  another 
wall-flower." 

Lady  Penrose  looked  at  this  unusual  specimen  of  the  country  girl 
with  unaffected  surprise. 

"  Stuff  1 "  said  Miss  Perrot. 

"  I  meant,  Lady  Penrose,  not  that  I  am  quite  too  old  to  dance,  but 
that  I  must  plead  the  privilege  of  a  broken  leg — that's  all." 

"  A  broken  leg  ?  Dear  me,  how  sad  !  Of  course,  you  can't  dance  if 
your  leg  has  been  broken.  But  you  surely  are  not  lame  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit,"  said  Miss  Perrot.     "  It's  laziness — sheer  laziness :  that's 
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all.  I  will  bring  her — never  fear.  I  am  so  sorry  to  hear  of  dear  Jane's 
influenza." 

"  Yes — and  what  makes  it  the  more  provoking  is By  the  way,"  she 

said,  seized  with  a  happy  plan  for  being  especially  attentive  to  the  daughter 
of  a  rich  St.  Bavons  merchant  without  trouble,  "  we — that  is  I  and  the 
girls—have  a  box  to-night  at  the  Oberon.  We  particularly  wanted  to  go, 
and  now  Jane  has  to  stay  at  home.  Why  shouldn't  we  make  up  a  party — 
you,  Miss  Brandt,  Laura,  and  me  ?  And  then  we  shouldn't  be  throwing 
places  away.  We  can  pick  you  up  on  our  way." 

Now  Claudia  would  really  have  rather  stayed  at  home.  She  had 
fallen  into  that  not  uncommon  condition  in  which  ennui,  disagreeable  as 
it  may  be,  is  nevertheless  more  tolerable  than  its  palliatives.  But  Miss 
Perrot  gave  her  no  time  to  seem  ungracious. 

"  That  will  be  delightful,"  she  said.  "  Claudia,  you  will  hear  some 
other  music  than  your  organ  now — it  will  be  some  education  for  you.  So 
we  will  dine  in  good  time  and  be  ready.  Let  me  see — what  are  they 
going  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  don't  exactly  remember — Laura  knows :  it's  all  in  the  papers. 
There's  a  Mademoiselle  something — quite  unpronounceable  and  new — 
who's  to  be  very  good,  I  believe — I  know  it  isn't  to  be  a  common  play, 
but  something  with  songs  in  it — any  way  there's  been  a  great  fuss  made 
about  it."  She  gave  a  glance  at  the  clock,  and  seeing  that  her  twenty 
minutes  were  already 'over,  rose  to  go.  "  So  that's  settled  then — we  shall 
call  for  you  punctually." 

When  she  got  home,  she  was  gratified  by  finding  Lord  Lisburn's 
card. 

"  He  also  must  have  a  card  for  the  10th,"  she  told  Laura  :  and  then 
went  on  to  describe  Miss  Brandt  as  a  particularly  unpleasant  girl,  who 
could  neither  play  nor  dance  nor  draw  nor  make  herself  amiable — as  one, 
in  short,  admirably  fitted  to  be  asked  to  parties  where  her  own  girls  might 
expect  to  meet  Lord  Lisburn  or  Lord  La  Poule. 

As  for  the  disagreeable  girl  herself,  she  was,  like  most  people  who  are 
found  fault  with,  rather  to  be  pitied  than  blamed.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
say  that  faith  ought  to  be  like  steel,  which  only  grows  harder  and  stronger 
under  the  force  of  blows :  but  then  the  words  of  slander  are  not  blows — 
they  are  the  acid  which  eats  in  and  corrodes.  Why  should  a  sensible 
girl  like  Claudia  believe  in  a  lover  whom  she  had  only  known  for  months, 
and  disbelieve  in  her  own  father,  who  had  been  her  truest  lover  for  years  ? 
So  she  proved  her  constancy  by  keeping  up  her  faith  in  her  oldest  friend, 
who,  to  do  him  justice,  was  but  following  the  evidence  of  his  senses  in 
laying  the  case  of  Harold  Vaughan  before  her.  It  is  true  that  he  was 
willing  enough  to  discover  evil  in  the  slightest  actions  of  the  unlucky 
doctor :  but  then  it  is  equally  true  that  facts  themselves  had  supported 
his  preconceived  interpretation  of  them.  Claudia  learned  therefore  that 
her  lover  had  left  her  to  go  straight  to  a  haunt  of  the  vulgarest  dissipa- 
tion :  that  he  had  there  celebrated  his  engagement  by  picking  up  some 
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girl  from  the  road  to  kill  time  with  until  he  was  to  come  back  to  her — a 
presage  for  the  future  which,  instead  of  jealousy,  called  up  wondering  and 
indignant  shame  :  and  that  he  bore  about  him  the  marks  of  having  taken 
an  active  part  in  scenes  of  brawling  and  disorder.  He  had  justified  what 
all  the  world  had  said  of  him  :  and  she  felt  herself  disgraced,  not  only  by 
his  conduct,  but  by  the  world,  whose  opinion  he  had  compelled  her  to 
believe  in  against  her  will.  If  she  had  heard  that  Harold  Vaughan  had 
been  guilty  of  any  number  of  social  sins,  whatever  their  magnitude  even 
in  her  own  eyes,  during  the  years  before  their  acquaintance,  she  would 
have  forgiven  them  all — she  would  have  felt  proud  and  happy  that  her 
love  had  been  able  to  purify  him  from  his  stains.  The  character  of  the 
Dr.  Vaughan,  whom  she  had  not  known,  would  have  been  a  striking  foil 
to  that  of  the  Harold  who  was  hers.  But  the  man  who,  by  openly 
insulting  her,  proved  that  she  was  to  him  nothing  more  than  a  good 
speculation,  and  who,  with  the  atmosphere  of  her  confessed  love  still 
clinging  to  him,  could  carry  her  kiss  straight  among  thieves  and  vaga- 
bonds, to  be  tossed  about  and  made  a  common  plaything  of,  was  one  to 
forget  and  not  to  forgive. 

So,  like  a  brave  girl,  she  of  her  own  accord  set  to  work  to  forget 
deliberately,  with  the  success  that  commonly  crowns  all  such  resolves. 
She  would  not  take  any  interest  when  the  postman  came  to  the  door, 
though  her  heart  grew  cold  whenever  he  did  so,  quite  as  much  as  if  he 
any  longer  concerned  her.  No  letter  came  :  and  though  she  expected 
none,  she  felt  what  was  a  very  good  imitation  of  angry  disappointment. 
She  forced  herself  back  into  her  old  routine,  and  as  much  came  of  it  as  if 
she  had  spent  her  whole  time  in  sleeping.  Finally,  she  made  up  her 
mind  that  her  folly  was  dead  and  forgotten — and  then  she  fell  so  much 
out  of  health  that  her  father  became  anxious,  and  made  up  his  mind  that 
she  was  neither  forgiving  nor  forgetting  as  rapidly  as  she  ought.  He 
was  more  than  satisfied  with  her  good  conduct,  but  he  had  read  or 
heard  somewhere;,  that  according  to  the  rules  of  social  homoeopathy,  a 
new  flirtation  is  a  certain  remedy  for  the  evil  results  of  an  old  one,  and 
that  a  first  affair  of  the  heart  acts  like  the  bitters  which  some  people 
take  to  give  themselves  an  appetite  for  solid  fare.  So  he  wrote  to  Miss 
Perrot,  of  whom  he  knew  enough  to  know  that  she  would  make  an 
admirable  duenna — sharp-eyed,  sharp-tongued,  fond  of  pleasure,  and 
sufficiently  dependent  upon  himself  to  be  trusted,  for  the  sake  of  her 
wages  and  expectations. 

Claudia  made  no  objection  to  being  sent  on  a  visit  to  London.  In- 
deed, she  never  now  objected  to  anything — she  took  whatever  came,  and 
as  it  came,  apparently  because  it  came,  independently  of  liking.  Only, 
finding  that  Miss  Perrot,  who  liked  to  mix  herself  up  with  all  the  little 
ways  and  habits  of  everybody,  was  a  subscriber — in  arrear — to  a  charity 
of  which  the  object  was  to  make  clothes  for  the  poor,  she  herself  gave  a 
double  subscription,  obtained  material  and  set  to  work  hard,  pricking  and 
disfiguring  her  fingers,  and  fancying  that  she  was  making  some  appreci- 
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able  difference  in  the  eternal  duel  between  large  demands  and  small 
supplies.  But  she  was  right  in  one  thing — she  might  do  but  little  good, 
but  still,  what  she  did  was  better  than  to  sit  down  and  tell  the  rosary 
of  her  own  thoughts.  Miss  Perrot  did  not  like  it,  and  no  doubt  plain 
work  is  wearisome  to  unsympathetic  eyes  and  ears.  She  was  not  working 
in  the  sight  of  a  curate,  and  the  elder  lady  held  that  no  woman  is 
justified  in  thinking  of  taking  orders  till  she  has  herself  reached 
the  canonical  age  for  a  bishopric.  Peers  were  still,  she  held,  in  Claudia's 
market ;  and  if  she  herself  were  a  warning  against  waiting  too  long,  that 
only  made  her  experience  the  more  valuable  guide  to  children  under 
twenty-five. 

The  two  ladies  dined  early,  and  then  got  ready  for  the  play.  Miss 
Perrot  dressed  herself  in  green  satin — unpaid  for — ornamented  with 
festoons  of  pink  roses,  to  match  those  on  her  cheeks  and  in  her  hair. 
Claudia  put  on  a  grey  silk,  without  any  roses.  The  effect  was  rather 
Quakerish  for  a  box  in  a  theatre,  and  Miss  Perrot  told  her  so:  but 
Claudia  had  known  Quakers  in  St.  Bavons,  where  they  were  strong,  and 
had  discovered  in  herself  a  new  curiosity  about  them  and  their  ways. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

A  LEGEND  OF  THE  RHINE. 

THE  Oberon  theatre,  if  anywhere  looked  for,  will  not  be  found.  Some 
play-goers  remember  it  well,  and  regret  it,  like  everything  else  that 
belongs  to  the  days  when  they  were  young  enough  to  enjoy.  It  was  not 
one  of  the  great  houses,  where  actors  who  have  achieved  the  honours  of 
biography  helped  to  make  the  history  of  their  time  almost  as  much  as 
those  who  fulfilled  their  seven  ages  off  the  stage.  But  it  was,  in  spite  of 
varying  fortunes,  a  house  with  a  name,  tending  rather  to  less  worn 
grooves  of  the  drama,  in  which  song  takes  the  place  of  speech  :  and, 
when  English  opera  made  an  attempt  at  renaissance,  the  Oberon  was  a 
good  deal  talked  about  in  some  sanguine  circles. 

In  the  hands  of  the  last  manager  it  had  run  into  insolvency  and  com- 
plicated litigation,  which  gave  its  fortunes  an  additional  interest:  and 
the  courage  of  a  new  lessee,  who  suddenly  dropped  as  it  were  from 
unknown  foreign  or  provincial-  skies,  was  watched  with  a  certain  amount 
of  admiration  by  those  who  liked  the  taste  of  stage  gossip,  and  assumed 
that  a  speculator  must  necessarily  have  something  to  lose.  The  new  lessee 
showed,  moreover,  some  skill  in  generalship.  He  advertised  freely.  He 
bought  a  lot  of  old  scaffolding,  and  had  it  built  up  all  over  the  fa9ade,  as 
though  he  meant  the  complete  restoration  of  everything  at  reckless 
expense.  He  assumed,  personally,  an  air  of  diplomatic  mystery,  holding 
aloof  from  the  common  world  behind  the  scenes,  and  not  speaking  unless 
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he  was  spoken  to,  and  then  only  in  set  form,  as  thongh  he  were  playing 
the  conventional  role  of  a  foreign  ambassador.  His  peculiar  squint  stood 
him  in  good  stead,  for  it  stamped  him  at  once  as  a  remarkable  man. 
Finally,  he  gave  a  very  small  dinner,  to  which  he  invited  a  few  talking 
men,  ready  on  every  occasion  to  sing  the  praises  and  to  brag  of  any 
AmpJiitryon  oft  Von  dine.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Carol,  who  came  without  an  invitation,  and  then 
introduced  to  the  host  and  to  each  other  the  various  guests  as  they 
came  in.  ''&» 

There  were  not  many  men  of  art  or  letters  in  those  days  who  had  not 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Carol  in  the  earlier  part  of  their  career  : 
and  none  of  them  could  ever  tell  when  or  how.  His  favourite  boast  was 
that  he  knew  everybody,  and  it  was  true.  He  also  used  to  boast  that  he 
was  a  dangerous  enemy :  and  that  also  was  true,  for  he  made  it  his 
business  to  know  everything  about  everybody.  So  he  found  but  little 
difficulty  in  levying  his  modest  dues  of  black-mail :  the  weak  and  credu- 
lous paid  them  eagerly  and  out  of  prudence  ;  the  strong,  either  from 
custom  or  because  they  were  too  small  to  be  worth  contesting.  He  was 
quite  content  with  silver  eggs  paid  in  kind,  and  never  tried  to  kill  his 
geese,  though  always  hanging  his  knife  over  them.  In  fine,  he  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  power  in  criticism,  because  he  gave  himself  out  to 
be  such  so  constantly  and  so  loudly  that  it  was  worth  no  man's  while  to 
spend  a  lifetime  in  contradicting  him.  It  was  only  natural  that  the  new 
manager,  who  was  a  stranger  as  yet  to  the  inner  life  of  London,  should 
take  him  at  his  word. 

I  have  said  that  the  renaissance  of  English  opera  was  much  talked  of 
in  those  days,  and  there  was  of  course,  as  there  always  has  been,  the 
native  musician  who  was  to  beat  the  foreigners  upon  their  own  field. 
Late  campaigns  had  been  brilliant,  but  not  decisive :  and  the  patriotic 
army  was  eager  for  a  new  one.  No  time — so  Mr.  Carol  informed  the 
manager — was  better  adapted  for  opening  the  Oberon  as  a  home  for 
native  song,  freed  from  the  dead  weight  of  native  musicians.  The  com- 
poser had  gained  many  laurels  recently,  but  they  were  purely  Olympic, 
that  is'to  say,  ungilded :  and  he  was  more  eager  than  he  cared  to  admit  to 
get  a  new  work  brought  out  on  terms  less  advantageous  to  himself  than  to 
the  manager.  It  was  to  be  called  Sylvia's  Bracelet,  which  all  agreed 
was  a  sufficiently  taking  title,  and  of  which  the  plot  was  to  be  as 
follows : — 

The  Count  of  Falkenstein  was  a  powerful  German  noble  of  the 
good  old  times  when  Counts  could  do,  on  the  stage,  very  much  as  they 
pleased,  and  lived  in  an  -old  feudal  castle  overlooking  the  Rhine — a 
favourite  synonym  in  those  days  for  the  great  romantic  region  of  Nowhere. 
He  was  young,  handsome,  and  in  every  way  charming — the  great  catch, 
par  excellence,  of  all  Westphalia.  Of  course,  however,  though  he  might 
have  had  his  choice  among  all  the  ladies  in  the  world  but  one,  it  was 
upon  this  one  that  he  threw  the  eyes  of  his  heart.  This  was  the 
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daughter  of  his  hereditary  enemy,  the  Baron  Von  Waldeck  almost  as 
powerful  as  himself,  and  a  great  deal  prouder — whose  only  child,  Ger- 
trude, was  among  women  what  her  forbidden  lover,  Falkenstein,  was 
among  men.  She  was  worthy  to  be  a  queen,  and  her  father  would 
rather  see  her  in  her  grave  than  married  to  the  fascinating  Falkenstein. 
Had  the  author  of  the  libretto  been  contemporary  with  Queen  Mary 
the  First,  the  author  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  would  have  been  accused  of 
plagiarism,  so  bitter  was  hereditary  hate,  so  triumphant  was  unhereditary 
love.  Makeshifts  for  meetings  between  the  lovers  were  managed  in  the 
form  of  serenades,  and  when  the  Count  went  out  hunting  he  contrived  to 
get  lost  singularly  often  without  bringing  back  any  trophies  of  the  chase  to 
his  alarmed  retainers,  while  the  young  Baroness  was  continually  going 
out  on  charitable  pretexts,  without,  it  must  be  feared,  benefiting  the 
old  women  of  her  parish  in  any  great  degree.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  did 
not  Falkenstein  carry  her  off  on  one  of  these  stolen  occasions,  take  her 
to  his  castle,  and  set  the  Baron  at  defiance  ?  Filial  obedience  did  not 
seem  to  be  the  young  lady's  foible  ;  but  then  a  drama  would  not  be  true 
to  life  unless  it  allowed  a  certain  margin  for  the  inexplicable.  In  any  case 
there  had  as  yet  been  no  elopement,  and,  so  far,  nothing  that  even  in 
romance  is  counted  wrong. 

Let  the  loud  chorus  of  retainers  be  imagined,  wherein  they  gather 
together  and  celebrate  the  death  of  the  deer.  It  suddenly  occurred  to 
one  of  them  that  the  Count  was  missing,  as  usual,  and  so,  with  a  remark- 
able want  of  tact  under  the  circumstances,  they  dispersed  in  all  directions 
to  look  for  him  through  the  forest.  No  sooner,  however,  were  they 
fairly  out  of  sight  and  hearing,  than  the  Count  stepped  from  behind  a  tree, 
heaved  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  waited  for  Gertrude.  It  was  their  trysting- 
place  which  had  just  been  so  noisily  disturbed.  "  Gertrude !  "  he  first 
whispered  softly.  Then  he  looked  about  among  the  bushes  which  might 
conceal  her,  still  repeating,  "  Gertrude — it  is  all  safe — we  are  alone."  At 
last,  "  Gertrude !  "  he  called  out,  with  all  the  power  of  a  voice  which 
called  an  echo  from  the  distant  hills. 

But  no  Gertrude  appeared  :  and,  to  tell  himself  how  anxious  he  felt 
about  her  absence,  he  sang  a  ballad.  It  was  charmingly  written,  and 
had  the  effect  of  a  charm.  Timidly  from  the  mass  of  ferns  and  brambles 
emerged  first  the  head  and  then  the  full  figure  of  a  beautiful  girl,  covered 
partly  with  her  own  long  hair,  partly  with  the  skins  of  wild  animals — a  verit- 
able Oread.  With  pricked  ears  and  parted  lips  she  crept  nearer  and  nearer 
as  the  music  continued,  the  Count  of  Falkenstein  being  too  much  occupied 
with  his  thoughts  of  the  truant  Gertrude,  and  of  his  own  cadenza,  to  hear 
or  look  round.  Suddenly  the  last  few  bars  proved  too  much  for  her — she 
clasped  her  hands,  and  cried  out  "  Ah !  " 

The  exclamation  startled  Falkenstein.  He  faced  round,  and  saw  a 
wood-nymph  fixed  as  if  she  were  a  statue  of  marble.  He  stepped  forward, 
as  if  impelled  to  discover  whether  he  was  dreaming.  But  no  sooner  had 
he  grasped  her  arm  than,  with  a  cry  of  terror,  she  broke  from  him  and 
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plunged  back  into,  the  bushes,  leaving  a  gold  bracelet,  which  had  slipped 
from  her  wrist,  in  his  hand. 

He  looked  after  her  in  vain,  then  at  the  bracelet  in  bewilderment ; 
and  then,  looking  up,  saw  Gertrude,  who  had  arrived  too  late  to  hear  his 
song  of  love  for  her,  but  not  too  late  to  see  him  receive,  as  she  thought, 
a  (jaijc  d* amour  from  a  peasant  girl,  who  had  run  off  as  soon  as  she 
appeared. 

Then  ensued  a  passionate  duet,  full  of  violent  protestations  on  his 
side,  full  of  despair  and  reproaches  on  hers.  She  would  not  see  the  im- 
probability of  his  making  a  tryst  with  one  girl  at  the  very  place  and  hour  at 
which  he  had  appointed  to  meet  another.  She  could  only  see  that  she  had 
been  insulted  and  deceived.  In  a  passion  of  sobs  she  broke  from  him, 
vowing  never  to  see  him  again,  but  to  go  home  and  take  the  veil.  So  he 
was  left  once  more  alone,  staring  into  the  brambles,  while  the  blundering 
retainers  came  back  in  a  body,  surrounded  him,  and  sang  "  The  Hunter's 
Life  "  all  over  again,  as  if,  with  their  usual  want  of  tact,  they  could  not 
see  that  their  master  was  out  of  temper.  These  were  the  old  feudal  times, 
and  it  probably  went  rather  hard  with  some  of  those  retainers  when  they 
all  got  home. 

The  unfortunate  Count,  on  whom  fairy-land  had  played  so  cross  a 
trick,  had  serious  thoughts  of  going  to  the  Crusades.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, while  the  Castle  was  ringing  with  armourers'  anvils,  and  all  was 
bustle  and  excitement  at  the  prospect  of  letting  loose  another  wavelet  of 
Western  barbarism  against  the  growth  of  Eastern  civilisation,  the  re- 
tainers, both  serious  and  comic,  agreed  that  a  new  ghost  was  troubling 
the  ever-haunted  walls  of  Schloss  Falkenstein.  The  sentinels  had  caught 
glimpses  of  her  when  making  their  nightly  rounds  ;  the  oldest  servants 
had  been  scared  by  her  at  evening,  when  drawing  water  from  the  well. 
These  rumours  reached  even  the  Count's  ears :  but  he,  with  an  incredulity 
beyond  his  age,  laughed  them  to  scorn,  as  well  as  he  was  able  now  to 
laugh  at  anything. 

Gertrude,  also,  was  very  miserable.  She  still  loved  the  false  knight 
in  her  heart,  and  her  father  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  her  sudden 
vocation  for  a  religious  life.  He  had,  moreover,  come  to  learn  of  the  stolen 
forest  meetings,  and  was  determined  to  chastise  the  presumption  of  his 
enemy  Von  Falkenstein.  His  Castle  also  began  to  ring  with  the  clash 
of  arms,  in  preparation  for  private  use. 

One  dark  evening,  Falkenstein  was  sitting  alone  in  his  baronial  hall, 
hung  round  with  shields  and  stags'  antlers,  when  he  heard  a  noise  at  the 
window,  not  like  the  wind  and  not  like  the  flapping  of  the  leaves.  Filled 
with  suspicions  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  Baron  von  Waldeck,  he 
drew  back  into  the  shadow  and  half  unsheathed  his  sword.  Gradually 
the  window  opened,  and  the  ghost,  fairy,  or  nymph  of  the  woods,  fluttered 
down  like  a  feather  into  the  room.  The  Count  did  not,  this  time,  lose 
his  presence  of  mind.  He  ran  behind  her  and  closed  the  window,  so 
that  the  bird  was  caged. 
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She  started,  trembled  like  a  trapped  bullfinch,  and  clasped  her  hands 
as  a  sign  either  of  terror  or  entreaty.  He  spoke  to  her,  at  first  fiercely, 
and  then  gently — she  responded  only  by  dumb  signs,  like  Fenella  in 
Masaniello.  She  constantly  touched  and  held  up  her -left  arm,  and  then 
ran  about  everywhere,  as  if  searching  for  something  that  she  could  not 
find.  At  last  she  came  and  stood  once  more  right  in  front  of  Falkenstein, 
imploring  with  all  the  eloquence  of  hands  and  eyes.  But  not  a  word  did 
she  say,  though  "My  Bracelet"  was  written  all  over  her  in  language 
which  any  one  less  stupid  than  the  Count  could  not  fail  to  read. 

He  still  spoke  to  her,  but  in  vain.  That  she  was  human  he  was  assured ; 
and  yet  the  human  privilege  of  speech  seemed  denied  her.  She  was 
still  a  wild  creature  of  the  woods,  conversant  doubtless  with  the  language 
of  other  wild  creatures,  but  with  that  alone.  At  last,  however,  a  thought 
seemed  to  strike  her — his  memory  needed  rousing.  She  came  forward 
and,  without  words,  vocalised,  note  for  note,  the  melody  he  had  sung 
while  waiting  for  Gertrude.  But,  instead  of  its  proper  cadenza,  she  broke 
off  into  wild  variations,  filling  up  the  intervals  between  notes  and  bars 
with  all  the  capricious  runs  and  trills  of  the  nightingale  :  and  when  all  was 
over,  cast  herself  down  at  his  feet,  as  though  she  had  found  in  song  a  way 
of  speaking  more  eloquent  than  words. 

Falkenstein  felt  a  queer  feeling  stir  at  his  heart,  raised  her  up, 
summoned  the  most  comic  and  most  confidential  of  his  retainers,  scolded 
him  for  looking  surprised,  and  bade  him  bring  food  and  wine  to  set 
before  his  mysterious  guest,  threatening  him  with  all  manner  of  tortures 
in  case  of  his  chattering.  The  wild  girl  considerably  discomposed  the  old 
fellow  by  hovering  round  him  as  if  he  might  possibly  have  the  object  of 
her  search  in  one  of  his  pockets,  and  he  went  off  grumbling  to  fetch  the 
supper,  thinking  that  his  master  had  fallen  into  the  toils  of  the  evil  one. 

The  strange  visitor  would  neither  eat  nor  drink :  but  she  became 
more  docile  and  pacified,  and  every  now  and  then,  when  her  eyes  met 
those  of  Falkenstein,  she  heaved  a  sigh.  She  was  very  mysterious  and 
very  beautiful — what  wonder  if  the  Count  drew  a  deep  breath  or  two  in 
return  ?  If  she  did  not  drink,  he  did,  and  her  presence  seemed  to  add 
additional  intoxication  to  the  strong  draughts  of  Rhenish  wine.  He 
could  not  help  seeing  her  glossy  raven  locks,  the  healthy  bloom  of  her 
cheeks  and  lips,  her  lithe,  graceful  form  hidden  by  sylvan  drapery,  and 
the  untamed  brightness  of  her  eyes.  For  her  part,  she  was  wondering 
at  this  new  kind  of  biped  which  she  had  added  to  her  zoological  cata- 
logue. Was  this  the  true  Juliet,  and  had  poor  Gertrude  only  been 
Bosalind  ? 

How  all  this  might  have  ended  it  is  hard,  or  easy,  to  say.  Presently, 
however,  the  comic  but  now  terrified  retainer  put  his  head  in  at  the  door 
to  announce  a  herald  from  the  part  of  the  Baron  von  Waldeck,  with  a 
message  that  brooked  no  delay. 

"  Let  him  enter,"  said  the  Count  proudly. 

The  retainer  pointed  to  the  wood-maiden — Falkensteia  hastily  led  her 
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behind  the  tapestry,  and  composed  himself  to  receive  the  messenger  of 
Gertrude's  father,  whether  it  might  prove  peace  or  war. 

The  herald  entered,  in  an  emblazoned  tabard  and  with  a  white  plume 
that  fell  from  his  cap  over  his  eyes.  He  was  a  young  man,  with  a  stop 
graceful  and  light  as  a  girl's,  yet  proud  and  assured. 

"  Rouge  Renard  ?  "  asked  Falkenstein,  addressing  him  by  his  title  in 
the  College  of  Arms,  "  to  what  do  I  owe  a  message  from  thy  master  at 
this  hour  ?  " 

The  herald  threw  off  his  hat  with  the  waving  plume.  It  was  Gertrude 
von  Waldeck. 

She  had  assumed  the  disguise  of  Rouge  Renard,  and  ridden  post 
haste  through  the  forest  to  warn  her  lover  that  his  castle  was  to  be  sur- 
prised at  midnight.  She  could  not  find  it  in  her  heart  to  let  her  lover  be 
slain  without  a  word  of  warning — and  slain  he  must  be,  if  unprepared, 
for  her  father  was  marching  upon  Schloss  Falkenstein  not  alone,  but  with 
all  who  envied  the  count,  and  they  were  legion. 

In  a  moment  her  lover  forgot  all  things  but  her.  The  wild  girl  flashed 
out  of  his  mind,  and  he  was  at  Gertrude's  feet,  protesting — almost  with 
truth — that  not  for  one  instant  had  his  heart  been  false  to  her.  He  would 
not  ask  her  to  remain  with  him  and  share  the  chances  of  a  too  doubtful 
victory  ;  she  must  return  to  her  father,  and  wait  for  better  times.  But 
they  were  reconciled,  and  she  herself  insisted  upon  remaining  with  him — 
she  might  save  and  she  could  certainly  die  with  him. 

It  was  time  for  her  to  make  her  resolve.  Already  her  expectant  ears 
had  caught  the  distant  sounds  of  her  father's  horn  in  the  far  distance, 
telling  of  his  approach.  But  as  she,  now  in  her  lover's  arms,  and  in  the 
very  midst  of  a  duet  of  undying  constancy,  looked  up  at  the  sound,  her 
eyes  caught  a  gap  in  the  tapestry,  from  which  looked  a  sad,  unhappy  face 
drinking  in  her  joy  as  though  it  were  poison. 

It  was  all  true  then — Falkenstein  was  the  falsest  knight  in  Christendom. 
She  threw  herself  from  him  with  a  cry,  and  pointed  to  the  wild  girl. 
Then,  recovering  herself,  she  drew  herself  up  and  said  : 

"  Count  von  Falkenstein  !  I,  Rouge  Renard,  on  the  part  of  my  noblo 
master,  the  Baron  von  Waldeck,  though  against  his  will,  have  warned  thee 
of  thy  danger.  False  knight  as  thou  art,  he,  like  a  true  one,  challenges 
thee  and  thine  to  fair  and  mortal  combat — there  lies  his  glove." 

She  had  no  glove,  but  she  drew  a  bracelet  from  her  arm  and  dashed 
it  on  the  ground  at  his  feet.  With  a  bound  the  wild  girl  sprang  into  the 
room,  raised  the  bracelet  and  pressed  it  to  her  lips.  She  it  was  who 
raised  the  woman's  gauntlet ;  it  was  to  be  a  battle  of  woman  against 
woman  rather  than  of  man  against  man.  Through  all  the  final  trio  of  that 
scene  was  to  be  heard  the  one  song,  with  its  infinite  variations,  that  the 
wild  girl  had  learned  from  the  greatest  of  all  music  masters,  whose  name 
is  Love. 

Gertrude,  it  must  be  supposed,  had  taken  horse  and  ridden  away. 
But  the  wild-girl,  whom  Falkenstein  now  called  Sylvia,  was  obliged  to 
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remain.  Schloss  Falkenstein  was  surrounded.  But,  not  having  been  sur- 
prised, it  was  stoutly  defended  ;  and  it  was  astonishing  to  see  what  talent 
developed  itself  in  Sylvia,  not  only  for  music  and  human  speech,  but  for 
military  engineering.  The  Count  scarcely  cared  to  defend  himself,  and 
his  desperate  despondency,  characteristic  of  the  contemptible  race  of 
stage  tenors,  would  no  doubt  have  taken  all  heart  out  of  his 
soldiers  had  it  not  been  for  her.  She  wore  armour,  like  Joan  of 
Arc,  and  the  retainers  obeyed  her  blindly,  though  they  suspected  her 
of  sorcery.  She  was  no  sorceress,  however — only  one  of  Love's 
miracles.  It  was  pitiable  to  see  how  she  wasted  her  heroinism  on  such 
poor  stuff  as  the  tenor- voiced  Count  of  Falkenstein.  But  all  this  must  be 
imagined — duet,  war-song,  chorus  and  ballad,  and  there  the  tale  is  musically 
told.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  after  one  decisive  battle,  the  Baron  and  his 
daughter  were  brought  prisoners  into  Schloss  Falkenstein,  unknown  to 
the  Count,  who  had  promised  his  good  genius,  in  case  of  victory,  any  gift 
she  might  choose. 

And  now  was  come  her  time  to  choose.  In  the  castle  hall,  no  longer 
dark  and  empty,  but  filled  with  warriors  fresh  from  unhoped  for  triumph, 
stood  the  Baron  and  his  daughter  in  the  presence  of  our  heroine  and  her 
hero.  Sylvia's  rival  was  at  her  feet.  She  had  fought  for  her  love  and 
conquered ;  she  had  transformed  life  into  a  battle  for  love's  sake,  and 
might  claim  her  reward.  She  looked  upon  him  for  whom  she  had  fought 
and  lived  and  dared  all  things — upon  him  to  whom  she  owed  her  living 
soul  and  for  whose  soul  in  return  she  longed  with  the  whole  of  hers ;  and 
then  she  looked  upon  the  girl  who  had  cast  him  off  for  a  word — and  her 
whole  life  was  burned  up  into  venom,  for  that  look  told  her  that  the  heart 
of  Falkenstein  was  true  to  Gertrude  still.  He  would  be  faithful  to  his 
vow,  and  one  word  from  her  would  condemn  her  rival  to  death — and  then, 
she  felt  in  her  savage  heart,  that  the  power  of  her  strong  love  would 
triumph  over  constancy.  But  then — what  a  triumph!  She  scarcely 
dared  to  think  of  it,  but  she  whispered  to  Falkenstein,  "  Give  me  a  life" 
— and  he,  though  his  whole  heart  froze  within  him,  was  obliged  to  answer, 
"  It  shall  be  yours." 

I  will  pass  over,  as  unessential  to  the  situation,  how  the  mysterious 
bracelet  proved  the  wild-girl  to  be  the  true  heiress  of  the  Barony  of 
Waldeck — how  it  came  out  that  the  evil  minded  and  treacherous  Baron 
had  had  the  only  daughter  of  his  elder  brother  exposed  in  the  woods  as 
soon  as  she  was  born  to  grow  up  among  fawns  and  nightingales.  It  is 
only  needful  to  know  that  she  was  lady  of  life  and  death,  mistress  by  right 
and  might  of  Waldeck  and  Falkenstein.  She  could  have  had  Gertrude 
thrown  into  the  moat  from  the  topmost  tower,  and  no  one  would  have  said 
her  nay.  Nor  did  such  a  sentence  strike  her  as  being  unjust  or  cruel. 
She  knew  nothing  of  such  refinements — not  even  the  stock-doves,  the 
gentlest  of  her  companions,  had  taught  her  anything  about  such  things 
as  these.  The  three  other  members  of  the  final  quartett  stood  trembling 
before  her,  the  Baron  like  a  culprit  about  to  receive  sentence,  Gertrude 
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and  Falkenstcin  absorbed  in  the  last  look  of  love  that  their  hearts  or 
eyes  might  ever  know.  All  were  silent.  There  is  surely  nothing  so 
hideously  awful  in  the  world  as  perfect  power  of  which  the  direction 
depends  upon  the  cast  of  a  die. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

LA  PROVA  D'UN'  OPERA  SERIA. 

MEANWHILE,  two  gentlemen,  one  large,  florid,  dressed,  shaved,  and  smiling 
as  neatly  as  a  new  family  doctor,  the  other  pale,  unshorn  and  humble, 
arrived  one  forenoon  at  the  door  of  a  house  in  Golden  Square.  It  was  one 
of  the  square's  representative  houses,  with  many  bells  down  the  door  post 
and  outlandish  names  under  the  bell  handles.  These  two,  however, 
knocked,  were  admitted,  and  went  up-stairs  together. 

The  smaller  visitor  entered  the  room  first.  It  was  littered  all  over, 
table,  chairs,  and  floor  being  all  alike  used  promiscuously  for  the  same 
purposes  ;  and  among  the  confused  miscellany  was  a  young  lady  who  at 
his  entrance  jumped  up  from  the  piano  where  she  was  picking  out  irregular 
melodies  with  one  hand,  and  moved  towards  him  briskly.  Seeing  a 
stranger,  however,  she  stood  still,  and  made  an  embarrassed  curtsey. 

The  stranger  looked  round  him,  and  then,  with  a  critical  eye,  at  the 
little  figure  before  him.  The  sight  seemed  to  please  him,  for  he  nodded 
to  himself,  as  if  to  say,  "  She'll  do." 

"  Good  morning,  miss,"  said  the  younger  man,  deferentially  one 
might  almost  say  reverently.  "  This  is  the  gentleman  who  wants  to  hear 
you.  She  is  very  easily  put  out,  sir,"  he  whispered  to  his  companion. 
"  You  had  better  not  say  who  you  are." 

"  Nonsense.  She  doesn't  look  very  frightened.  I  am  glad  to  make 
your  acquaintance,  Mademoiselle.  I  am  Mr.  Abner,  and  I  am  come 
at  my  friend  Aaron's  request,  to  hear  you  sing  my  Sylvia.  I  sup- 
pose we  must  wait  for  him,  though.  I  hope  he  won't  be  late.  Time  is 
money,  as  well  as  tune,  and  I  am  anxious  about  my  Sylvia.  It  is  a  part 
that  must  go  well — that  I  am  determined,  and  it  is  only  pressure  of  cir- 
cumstances that  would  have  allowed  me  to  give  it  to  a  debutante"  He 
looked  about  for  a  place  for  his  hat  while  speaking,  and  at  last  had  to  lay 
it  down  under  a  chair — the  only  unlittered  spot  that  he  could  find. 

The  younger  man  looked  black,  and  clenched  one  of  his  hands,  but 
said  nothing. 

"  Oh,  you  may  listen  and  welcome,  if  that's  all,"  said  the  young 
lady.  "I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  there  is  in  the  songs  to  make  so 
much  about  them — I'm  sick  of  them  myself,  but  you  may  hear  them  if 
you  like.  I  should  have  had  to  do  them,  any  how." 

"  Mademoiselle  !  "  whispered  the  young  man,  in  an  agony  of  dismay. 
"  This  is  the  composer  himself — the  great  Mr.  Abner." 
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"  Well — I  suppose  he  knows  what's  good  and  what's  bad  then  ?  " 
asked  Zelda,  aloud. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  don't  like  your  part,"  said  Mr.  Abner,  with 
dignity.  "  Bat  I  own  it  is  not  everybody  who  can  sing  my  music.  And, 
let  me  tell  you,  young  lady,  that  the  songs  which  don't  suit  you  are  good 
— wrhat  you've  got  to  do  is  to  sing  them,  not  to  criticise  them.  Why, 
one  would  think  she  was  Catalani  herself,"  he  added,  in  an  audible  aside 
to  the  other  man,  "  to  give  herself  such  airs." 

A  touch  of  Gipsy-like  cunning  came  into  the  young  lady's  eyes. 

"  You  must  not  be  angry,  sir.  Of  course,  you  must  know  best — only 
it's  not  the  singing  I've  been  used  to." 

.  "  What  have  you  been  used  to,  then  ?  Aaron  told  me  he'd  picked 
you  up  abroad.  By  the  way,  you  speak  uncommonly  good  English  for  a 
foreigner.  Ah,  here  is  Aaron.  You're  late,  Mr.  Aaron,  or  else  I'm 
early.  Never  mind,  I'm  making  acquaintance  with  this  young  lady  here 
— I  thought  you  said  she  couldn't  talk  English  ?  " 

"  No  more  she  can — not  a  word,  except  words  of  songs — what  Lucas 
here  has  taught  her  like  a  parrot.  Polish — nothing  but  Polish.  I  picked 
her  up  in  Poland.  Mademoiselle,"  he  began,  politely,  "this  fool 

here  is ."     He  might  be  speaking  Polish;  he  certainly  did  not  use 

the  English  word  for  "  fool." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  "  laughed  the  composer,  recovering  his  good  temper, 
"  I  see  you're  a  good  manager — up  to  the  tricks  of  the  trade  ?  Never 
mind — I  won't  spoil  your  puffs  :  it's  nothing  to  me,  so  long  as  she  sings 
all  right.  And,  Lucas — so  you  know  Polish  too  ?  A  regular  conspiracy, 
I  declare.  Come,  let's  begin :  unless  Mademoiselle  likes  to  give  us  a 
Polish  song  or  two,  to  let  us  have  a  touch  of  her  style." 

"  When  I  said  Mademoiselle  is  a  Pole,"  said  Aaron,  "  I  meant  she  is 
a  Pole  :  and  when  I  mean  she  can't  talk  English,  of  course  I  don't  mean 
she  can't  talk  a  word.  Zelda,"  he  said  to  her,  frowning  with  one  eye  at 
Lucas  and  with  the  other  at  her,  and  speaking  in  the  same  unknown 
tongue  as  before,  "  can't  I  be  a  minute  late  without  your  playing  the  fool  ? 
You  shall  pay  for  letting  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,  when  this  confounded 
Gorgio  goes*  Answer  me  at  once,  and  in  Romani,  or  I'll  make  it  worse 
for  your  shoulders  in  half  an  hour.  I  was  telling  her,  that  she  must  do 
her  best — that  she  has  a  chance  that  doesn't  come  every  day.  She  is  to 
be  my  trump-card,  you  know." 

"  Very  well,  then,  let  us  begin.  Ah,  here's  Carol.  Come — have 
you  brought  that  last  scene  yet  ?  We  go  into  rehearsal  to-morrow,  don't 
we,  Aaron  ?  " 

"  Oh,  never  you  fear.  It's  all  written  out — in  my  head.  It  only- 
wants  putting  to  paper,  and  I'll  sit  up  all  night  if  need  be.  That's 
Industry.  Ah,  there's  the  little  girl.  Ah,  Lucas,  my  boy — isn't  she 
looking  charming  ?  I'm  going  to  learn  Polish,  just  to  make  love  to  her. 
She's  awfully  sweet  on  me  already.  Come,  Aaron,  none  of  that  squinting 
here.  I  can't  stand  it  so  early  in  the  morning.  By  Jove,  I  must  have  a 
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pipe.     And,  Aaron,  send  out  for  some  beer,  there's  a  good  fellow.     I 
must  get  my  head.     Do  you  smoke,  Mademoiselle  ?  " 

"I  must  ask  you  not  to  smoke,  Mr.  Carol,"  said  Lucas.  "  Mademoi- 
selle is  going  to  sing." 

"Oh,  she  won't  mind  me.  Girls  never  mind  my  smoking — they  like 
it.  Your  smoking  would  be  a  different  thing,  I  dare  say.  I  smoke 
everywhere.  I've  done  it  in  church  before  now,  and  by  Jove,  it  only 
wanted  me  to  begin  :  before  the  sermon  pipes  were  out  all  over  the  place, 
clerk,  church-wardens,  and  all.  That's  setting  an  example.  Oh  no,  she 
won't  cough  ;  and,  any  way,  I  like  it,  and  so  she  likes  it.  I  know  it,  so 
don't  you  interfere.  Now  then,  I'm  ready." 

The  composer  seated  himself  at  the  piano,  and  the  new  singer  began, 
her  instructor  listening  nervously.  He  was  not  happy,  for  he  had  had 
this  girl  all  to  himself  for  weeks,  training  her  with  all  his  heart  for  the 
part  she  was  to  play,  and  now  at  last  he  was  to  be  rewarded  by  having 
her  swept  into  public  life,  in  which  such  a  nobody  as  he  would  be  for- 
gotten. He  understood  music,  but  did  not  understand  the  world  :  Abner 
was  to  him  an  English  Mozart,  and  Carol  a  Don  Juan,  for  he  took  all  men 
at  their  own  valuation.  As  to  the  little  fraud  of  passing  off  his  pupil  as 
a  foreigner,  he  thought  nothing  of  that :  as  the  great  composer  had  said, 
that  was  only  one  of  the  tricks  of  the  trade. 

"  What  an  abominable  piano,"  said  the  latter,  striking  a  cord.  "  Full 
a  quarter  of  a  tone  flat.  Never  mind  for  once.  Now  then  :  let's  see 
your  idea  of  Sylvia.  I  can't  speak  Polish,  Mademoiselle,  but  I  dare  say 
you'll  understand  me,  as  well  as  you  did  before  Aaron  came  in." 

Now  the  girl's  heart  was  as  hot  within  her  as  when  she  had  taken  up 
the  table-knife  to  revenge  herself  on  the  militiaman.  All  these  men 
seemed  to  be  in  a  conspiracy  to  insult  her.  She  hated  the  pompous 
composer,  and  the  man  Carol,  whom  she  had  seen  before,  seemed  to  be 
boasting  of  a  familiarity  with  her,  against  which  she  instinctively  rebelled. 
She  could  not  comprehend  why  it  seemed  such  a  joke  to  everybody  that 
she  should  be  called  a  Pole :  she  supposed  that  it  had  something  to  do 
with  the  piece  she  was  to  play  in,  of  which  she  knew  nothing  but  the 
words  and  notes  set  down  for  her.  Perhaps  it  was  an  allusion  to  il  e 
stage  business,  to  which  she  was  to  be  introduced  at  the  rehearsal.  She 
therefore  had  a  little  tremulous  anger  in  her  voice  when  she  began. 

"  Is  that  how  you  teach  her,  Lucas  ?  "  asked  the  composer.  "  ThU 
will  never  do.  Come,  try  again.  Like  this,  you  know."  And  he  sang 
the  passage  himself,  according  to  his  own  idea  of  how  it  ought  to  go. 
"  Now  let  me  see." 

She  did  sing  it  again,  imitating  his  affecteil  manner  so  exactly  and 
so  conscientiously  that  he  dashed  his  hands  down  en  the  keys  in  a  rage. 

"  Are  you  mad,  Mademoiselle  ?  That  will  never  do.  It  is  like  a 
siek  kitten.  My  time  is  valuable." 

"  Brava  ! "  cried  Carol.  "  By  Jove,  there's  some  fun  in  that  little 
g'rl.  That'll  bring  the  house  down." 

:- 2 
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"  If  you  will  allow  me,  sir,"  began  Lucas. 

"  Well,  sir?" 

"  I  think  perhaps  if  I  were  to  accompany  her  at  first — she  is  more 
used  to  me." 

"  You  ?  Confound  you,  no.  How  do  you  know  what  I  mean  by  my 
music  ?  Come,  Mademoiselle,  I'll  give  you  another  chance — one  more, 
mind,  only  one  more." 

But  not  one  word  did  she  sing  or  say.  On  the  contrary,  she  took  up 
a  heavy  music-book  that  lay  conveniently  near,  and  brought  it  with  all 
her  force  down  upon  the  great  musician's  bald  crown.  All  sprang  at 
once  to  their  feet. 

The  composer  looked  wild  for  a  moment.  Then  he  sprang  up,  and, 
with  a  sudden  impulse,  hugged  the  girl  to  his  ample  waistcoat. 

"  Aaron !  "  he  cried  out,  "  she'll  do !  That's  the  sort  of  girl  the 
public  like.  '  By  God  !  only  give  her  head  and  let  her  sing  as  she  likes, 
and  her  fortune's  made.  Spirit  and  go — that's that's " 

"  That,"  said  Mr.  Carol,  oracularly,  "  that's  Genius." 


CHAPTER  V. 

MADEMOISELLE  LECZIXSKA. 

ZELDA'S  appearance  in  London,  Zelda's  appearance  anywhere,  was  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  Every  read  leads  there,  whether  it  sets 
out  from  Newington  or  New  Zealand — from  Bohemia  in  the  empire  of 
Austria  or  from  Bohemia  in  the  empire  of  Society.  Aaron  had  his  full 
share  of  the  cunning  that  seeks  to  steal  the  rewards  which  talent  only 
earns.  As  conjurer,  quack  doctor,  horse  couper,  betting  man,  and  field 
preacher,  he  must  have  been  more  than  even  humanly  stupid  if  he  had 
failed  to  acquire  many  of  the  qualities  that  go  far  to  make  up  a  theatrical 
manager.  He  only  needed  a  very  small  capital,  and  that,  by  a  singular 
piece  of  good  luck,  had  fallen  into  his  hands.  It  was  what  he  had  been 
waiting  for  all  his  days — it  was  what  he  had  married  for :  it  was  what 
he  might  even  have  saved,  had  his  gipsy  blood  been  able  to  recognise  the 
self-breeding  power  of  small  sums,  which  only  look  fit  to  spend.  Nor 
did  he  calculate  more  rashly  than  gamblers  in  general  when  he  put  a  cer- 
tain-proportion of  his  stakes  upon  Zelda  as  a  high  card. 

Her  qualities  had  been  proved  in  that  rough  school  which  honestly 
applauds  what  it  likes  and  honestly  hisses  what  it  condemns.  She  had 
never  yet  performed,  either  at  Lessmouth  or  elsewhere,  without  genuine 
approval.  Her  voice  was  strong  enough  to  have  been  found  absolutely 
weather  proof,  and  Mr.  Lucas  would  scarcely  have  objected  to  Carol's 
smoking  a  single  pipe  had  he  known  in  what  an  atmosphere  of  smoke  it 
had  generally  been  her  fate  to  sing,  l^pr  was  it  only  strong,  but  of  the  quality 
which  passes  far  beyond  the  drum  of  the  ear,  and  seems  to  turn  mere  inar- 
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ticulate  sounds  into  magic  words.  Beyond  this  greatest  of  all  natural  gifts, 
she  was  able  to  learn  with  ease  any  straightforward  melody  by  ear,  and  sang 
as  little  out  of  tune  as  it  is  possible  for  anyone  who  has  never  heard  of  differ- 
ences among  keys  and  scales.  When  Lucas  introduced  her  to  the  rudiments 
of  her  art,  he  only  bewildered  her  hopelessly,  as  though  he  had  tried  to  teach 
a  piping  bullfinch  from  notes  instead  of  by  constantly  turning  the  hand 
organ.  The  poor  fellow  was  a  sound  musician  according  to  rule  and 
method,  and  so,  in  spite  of  the  magnetic  fascination  that  his  strange  pupil 
exercised  over  his  plodding  and  uneventful  life,  he  could  not  but  admit 
that  she  was  both  obstinate  and  stupid.  He  did  not  know  that  music, 
which  was  a  fixed,  formal  science  to  him,  was  the  common  air  of  life  to 
her,  and  that  people  often  come  to  breathe  less  freely  and  less  strongly 
when  they  are  turned  into  a  laboratory  to  learn  the  chemical  analysis  of 
common  air.  Teaching  her  was  like  teaching  a  parrot,  for  she  was  in 
truth  just  as  stupid  and  just  as  obstinate  as  a  parrot — or  as  a  nightingale. 
His  anticipations  of  her.  success  did  not  equal  those  of  Aaron.  In- 
deed, in  his  heart  of  hearts,  he  hoped,  in  spite  of  himself,  that  she  might 
gain  little  beyond  a  sitcccs  d'estime.  It  is  a  great  error  to  suppose  that 
any  one  can  be  ambitious  by  deputy,  except  possibly  in  the  case  of  parent 
and  child.  He  would  have  wished  her  to  remain  unsought  and  unknown, 
so  that  he  might  form  the  whole  circle  not  only  of  her  admirers  but  of  her 
friends.  He  looked  forward  to  the  rehearsals  with  a  sinking  of  the  heart, 
which  he  justified  to  himself  as  being  a  fear  lest  she  should  not  succeed  : 
and  each  new  proof  of  her  stupidity  he  welcomed  with  a  sort  ofhalf-pleasure 
which  he  made  no  attempt  to  justify.  He  knew  that  if  she  failed  he  would 
be  in  a  rage  with  all  the  world,  and  that  if  she  did  not  fail  he  would  hate 
all  the  world.  Still,  he  did  his  duty  and  earned  his  wage  :  indeed  it 
never  entered  his  head  to  do  otherwise.  He  despised  her  in  his  mind, 
and  yet  he  was  within  an  ace  of  being  in  love  with  her — he  had  at  any 
rate  arrived  at  the  jealous  stage  which  often  exists  without  love  and  often 
precedes  it.  Certainly,  so  far  as  accusations  of  stupidity  were  concerned, 
there  was  ample  scope  for  recrimination. 

Carol — that  half  cad,  half  coxcomb,  as  Lucas  called  him  behind  his 
back — who  airily  brought  her  to  rehearsals  and  home  again,  chattered 
to  her,  asked  her  to  light  his  cigar  for  him  and  made  her  put  leaves 
and  flowers  in  his  button-hole,  he  naturally  made  the  special  object 
of  his  detestation.  It  was  a  terrible  blunder  on  his  part,  for  the  more 
worldly  wise  Bohemian  had  plenty  of  that  small-change  stamped  with  ill- 
nature  which  passes  current  for  lively  repartee,  was  quick  to  discover 
peoples'  corns,  and  delighted  to  grind  them  under  his  heel — at  least  in 
cases  where  the  patient  was  humble  or  of  no  possible  use  to  him.  Mr. 
Carol  had  easily  discovered  the  music  master's  tender  place,  and  took 
every  opportunity  of  amusing  himself  with  rendering  the  poor  fellow  ridi- 
culous in  Zelda's  eyes.  Everbody  knows  at  what  disadvantage  those  who 
only  love  a  woman  stand  towards  those  who  are  only  in  love  with  them- 
selves. 
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At  last  the  rehearsals  drew  to  an  end,  in  which  it  must  be  owned,  the 
beggar  girl  known  to  Mr.  Aaron  as  Zelda,  and  to  the  outside  world  as  Made- 
moiselle Leczinska — Mr.  Carol  had  ferreted  out  the  name — did  not  shine 
like  a  star  of  the  first  order.  She  had  never  sung  without  an  applauding 
audience  in  her  life  before,  and  she  was  conscious  of  little  but  the  conta* 
gious  nervousness  of  Lucas,  the  assiduous  attentions  of  Carol,  the  coldness 
of  her  fellow- artists  who  talked  or  whispered  while  she  sang,  the  continual 
corrections  of  the  composer,  and  that  threatening  eye  of  Aaron  which  had 
been  a  scourge  to  her  from  her  cradle.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  he  seldom 
actually  bullied  her  in  private  be3rond  the  necessities  of  habit.  The  tenor, 
who  came  to  rehearsal  once,  scarcely  condescended  to  hum  over  his  part 
in  the  duet  with  her.  At  last  the  composer,  in  spite  of  his  parenthetic 
enthusiasm,  made  serious  representations  as  to  putting  the  part  into  other 
hands. 

"  No,"  said  Aaron.  "  I  know  what  I'm  about — you  mayn't  see  it, 
but  that  little  girl's  my  trump  card.  You  attend  to  your  music,  sir,  if 
you  please.  The  Devil!"  he  muttered  to  himself,  ""as  if  I'd  taken  a 
theatre  for  the  sake  of  that  fellow's  tunes.  Benyuilango,  what  fools  these 
Gorgios  are  !  " 

So  unpromising  did  the  debutante  seem  that  even  the  soprano  quite 
took  her  into  favour,  and  condescended  to  give  her  advice  of  the  most 
bewildering  and  misleading  description.  She  even  praised  her  behind 
her  back  :  and  when  it  came  to  that,  the  composer  felt  that  his  Sylvia 
was  condemned  beforehand.  If  the  prima  donna  did  not  think  it  worth 
her  while  to  make  the  worst  of  a  sister  artist — well,  it  was  at  all  events 
clear  she  feared  no  rival. 

It  was  only  in  respect  of  her  behaviour  towards  Carol,  that  Aaron 
watched  her  with  both  his  eyes.  If  she  failed  in  one  of  her  attentions 
towards  this  self-styled  lion  of  the  press,  he  was  down  upon  her  like  the 
Aaron  Goldrick  of  old,  whose  hands  were  so  familiar  with  her  ears.  She 
was  to  laugh  at  his  jokes  even  when  aimed  at  her  faithful  servant  Lucas, 
she  was  to  wait  upon  him  whenever  he  dropped  in  to  supper,  she  was  to 
help  him  on  with  his  coat,  light  his  pipe>  and  be  ever  ready  with  a  leaf 
and  a  flower.  I  think  she  came  to  hate  her  master's  friend  with  a  greater 
hatred  than  that  of  Lucas  himself :  but  she  was  used  to  do  as  she  was 
bid,  and  she, did  so  now.  It  was  rather  hard  upon  Lucas,  but  it  did  little 
harm  to  Carol — and, 

"  Benguilango,"  Aaron  thought  two  or  three  times  again,  "  what 
fools  these  Gorgios  are  !  " — 

While  Lucas  heaped  unwilling  coals  of  fire  on  the  head  of  such 
a  coquette,  and  Carol  went  about  everywhere  singing  the  praises  of  the 
new  singer  with  that  persistency  which  is  sure  to  filter  through  a  thou- 
sand little  channels  until  the  battle  is  more  than  half  won  by  making  the 
world  familiar  with  a  Name. 

In  any  case  Aaron  showed  that  he  had  that  quality  which  is  to  a 
gambler  what  a  powerful  voice  is  to  a  siuger — the  coolness  which  never 
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fickly  deserts  a  line  of  play  onco  fairly  determined  on.  He  had  laid  his 
stakes  on  Zelda,  and  there  they  were  to  lie.  But  of  course  all  these 
matters  went  on  behind  the  scenes,  and  even  behind  the  green-room. 
Future  audiences  only  saw  the  bills,  the  scaffolding  and  the  puffs 
direct,  indirect  and  preliminary  which  kept  the  name  Leczinska  before 
their  eyes.  There  was  art  even  in  the  choice  of  the  name,  for  people 
had  to  think  about  its  pronunciation,  so  it  nailed  itself  well  into  their 
minds. 

There  has  probably  never  been  a  debutante  who  set  her  foot  upon  the 
stage  under  less  personally  pleasant  conditions  than  Mademoiselle  Leczinska. 
She  was  forced  into  her  profession  neither  from  choice,  nor  love  of  art, 
nor  ambition.  She  would  have  been  more  content  to  sing  to  boors  for 
her  master's  pay  and  to  herself  for  holiday.  In  most  cases  there  is  at 
least  a  mother,  sister,  or  chosen  friend  who  has  watched  the  career  of  the 
future  prima  donna  with  the  sympathetic  interest,  either  of  greed  or  of 
affection,  and  is  at  hand  to  dress  her  for  the  sacrifice  or  the  triumph.  In 
most  cases  there  is  some  poetic  bloom  to  be  worn  off,  some  ambition  of 
the  heart  to  be  disappointed  or  satisfied.  In  Mademoiselle  Leczinska's 
there  was  none.  She  was  fairly  content  because  she  now  had  plenty  to  eat 
and  drink,  a  roof  to  shelter  her,  freedom  from  tramping  under  burdens,  and 
the  clothes  of  a  fine  lady.  In  short,  she  was  content  as  the  house-lamb 
is,  and  realised  her  situation  scarcely  more.  In  old  times  she  had  been 
trained  to  lie  and  steal,  and  so  she  had  lied  and  stolen ;  now  she  was 
being  trained  to  cheat  the  Gorgios  on  a  larger  scale,  and  that  was  all. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  brain  of  a  ready- 
witted  girl,  though  cowed  and  fettered  by  all  these  mean  and  miserable 
circumstances,  was  lying  fallow.  Her  long  childhood  proclaimed  itself 
over  at  some  indefinable  moment  during  her  lonely  vigil  under  the  hay- 
rick, from  which  she  had  woke  to  find  her  heart  heavy  and  swollen  with 
unknown  burdens.  Before  that  moment  she  had  followed  the  whistle  of 
her  master  like  a  spaniel,  and  had  anticipated  the  commands  of  his 
eye.  After  it,  he  began  to  wonder  what  had  come  to  her ;  she  waited  for 
his  words,  and  obeyed  them  not  with  the  swift,  unthinking,  and  matter-of- 
course  willingness  of  a  dog,  but  with  the  slow  and  deliberate  docility  of  a 
slave.  The  fatigue  of  all  her  wandering  days  seemed  to  have  been  unfelt 
for  so  many  years  only  that  it  might  accumulate  its  arrears,  and  woman- 
hood came  upon  her  as  a  sort  of  uncomfortalle  weight  rather  than  as  the 
natural  development  into  a  lightly  hanging  blossom.  Having  no  proper 
outlet  into  strength  and  joy,  it  forced  itself  out  into  fits  of  mental  rebellion 
and  capricious  sullenness,  in  which  Aaron's  guardianship  took  the  form 
of  a  cage  against  which  she  failed  to  beat  her  wings  only  because  she  felt 
herself  so  hopelessly  bound  up  within  its  wires.  Those  wires  had  formed 
the  natural  boundary  wall  of  her  childish  universe ;  it  was  a  strange, 
delightful  and  yet  intensely  miserable  moment  when  her  eyes  first  saw 
through  them  a  vast  and  unintelligible  universe  beyond. 

Aaron,  of  course,  noticed  nothing  of  all  this ;  he  was  blind  so  long  as 
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his  plans  went  on  and  his  will  was  still  all- compelling  law.  His  eyes 
were  keen  enough,  but  it  takes  something  more  than  keenness  of  eyesight 
to  feel  the  hidden  indications  of  the  gradual  transformation  of  active  into 
passive  and  habitual  obedience.  He  had  never  loved  this  investment  of 
his  even  as  a  foster  father  may  come  to  love  a  child  ;  and  in  such  matters, 
the  eyes  even  of  loving  fathers  are  not  seldom  deceived.  If  the  boy  is 
the  father  of  the  man,  the  woman  is  not  even  so  much  as  .the  heiress,  far 
less  the  daughter,  of  the  girl,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  sympathies  of 
a  child  who  is  passed  away  and  gone  for  ever.  In  any  case,  however, 
Aaron  merely  went  on  in  the  old  paths,  only  feeling  somehow  that  the  girl 
had  outgrown  whipping. 

Of  course  he  continued  his  search  for  the  lost  child  of  his  wife's  late 
mistress  with  as  much  energy  as  people  usually  display  when  they  either 
do  not  care  to  find  or  else  know  how  to  find  whenever  it  suits  them. 
The  child  living  and  found,  he  could  claim  a  reward  ;  the  child  living  and 
lost,  he  was  not  only  Mrs.  Goldrick's  pensioner,  but  her  heir — and  she 
was  both  older  and,  as  he  believed,  a  "worse  life"  than  he.  If  he 
could  only  discover  what  that  old  woman  did  with  all  her  money — but 
meanwhile,  he  must  be  content  with  her  backing  him  in  this  theatrical 
speculation  to  the  extent,  limited  according  to  the  present  understanding 
of  a  thousand  pounds.  This  sum  he  was  in  daily  expectation  of 
receiving,  but  he  had  long  known  the  art  of  living  for  a  time  on  uncertain 
expectations,  and  it  was  impossible  for  him  at  present  to  spare  the  time 
to  run  down  to  St.  Bavons.  That  could  easily  be  done  if  his  creditors 
were  disappointed  with  the  results  of  the  first  week  or  so.  Meanwhile,  he 
trusted  to  the  officiousness  of  his  friend  Carol  to  add  a  few  cyphers  in 
speaking  of  the  amount  of  his  capital,  and  raised  sufficient  for  present 
necessities  from  one  of  those  professional  financiers  who  enjoy  theatrical 
speculation  for  its  own  sake,  rather  than  for  the  sake  of  its  good  security. 
He  had  another  gambler's  merit — he  never  allowed  anyone  for  a  moment 
to  suspect  that  he  looked  upon  failure  as  possible.  With  all  these 
matters  to  engage  his  brain,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  did  not  spend  his 
time  in  a  sentimental  study  of  a  girl's  words  and  ways.  He  fed  her  well, 
kept  her  in  good  condition,  and  altogether  treated  her  as  a  prize-lamb, 
rather  than  as  a  pet  one. 

If  Lord  Lisburn  could  have  guessed  how  many  complications  were 
necessary  in  order  that  he  might  kill  a  few  stray  evening  hours,  he  would 
probably  have  entered  the  door  of  the  Oberon  for  other  than  mere 
lounging  purposes.  He  and  Harold  Vaughan,  as  things  were,  had  the 
irreparable  loss  of  missing  the  overture,  and  were  not  farily  settled  in  their 
places  until  "The  Hunter's  Life  "  was  half  way  through.  The  Doctor  who 
felt  a  little  excited  with  his  unusual  indulgence  in  wine,  with  the  sudden 
atmosphere  of  light  and  music  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and  with  his 
sudden  resolution  of  breaking  from  all  his  old  life,  looked  naturally  to  the 
stage  and  fell  straight  into  a  brown  study,  with  which  the  loud  music 
mingled  dreamily.  Lord  Lisburn,  who  never  fell  into  studies  of  any 
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colour,  looked  at  the  play-bill  before  setting  himself  to  take  a  good  look 
round.  There  he  read,  among  other  essential  matters, 

"  Sylvia  s  Bracelet,  a  Lyric  Drama  by  Denis  Carol,  Esq. :  Music  by 
M.  Abiier,  Esq. 

»*•*;»»  #  # 

Sylvia,     .     .     .     Mdllc.  Lcczinskct." 

The  dramatis  persona  were  brought  together  at  last,  both  on  and  off 
the  stage. 

Lord  Lisburn  took  his  look  round.  "By  Jove  !  "  he  said,  "  there's 
some  one  I  know — Lady  Penrose  :  I  haven't  seen  her  for  years." 

Harold  Vaughan  mechanically  followed  the  direction  of  the  Earl's  eye 
and  saw — Claudia  Brandt.  Was  it  his  fate  or  his  fancy  ?  It  even  seemed 
as  he  raised  his  eyes  that  hers  looked  down  and  met  his  own. 

"  But  who's  that  pale  girl  with  her  ?  "  asked  Lord  Lisburn.  "  I  sup- 
pose that's  a  Miss  Penrose.  I'll  go  and  look  them  up  presently  :  I  must 
see  something  of  my  own  country-women  when  I  have  the  chance,  and  I 
don't  suppose  we  shall  now  for  some  time  to  come.  I " 

"  Hush,"  cried  one  or  two  voices — for  the  chorus  was  over,  and 
Sylvia  was  about  to  appear. 

CHAPTER  VI. 
A  LEAP  AND  A  FALL. 

SHE  peeped  out  from  among  the  property  bushes,  with  her  round  face 
and  dark  eyes  expressing  a  timidity  that  was  appropriate  to  her  part  but 
by  no  means  assumed.  Gradually,  as  the  tenor  continued  his  aria,  opera 
glasses  were  turned  away  from  him  to  watch  the  tiny  figure,  bare  armed 
and  draped  in  panther-hide — of  course  panthers  have  always  belonged  to 
the  Fauna  of  Westphalia,  and  nothing  was  more  probable  than  that  a 
very  small  girl  should  have  killed  and  flayed  one  with  her  own  hands.  So 
timidly  and  tremblingly  did  she  advance — that  is  to  say,  so  closely  did 
she  express  her  part,  that  no  one  could  possibly  have  guessed  that  she,  of 
all  in  the  house,  was  the  only  one  who  had  never  seen  a  theatre  lighted 
up  at  night  before. 

Mr.  Carol,  who  had  come  before  the  scenes  to  see  her  entrance,  caught 
Lord  Lisburn's  eye,  and  then,  with  an  ostentatious  parade  of  doing  it 
under  the  rose,  nodded  and  kissed  his  hand  to  the  debutante,  who  in 
reality  saw  him  as  clearly  as  she  saw  Lord  Lisburn,  which  was  just  as 
clearly  as  she  saw  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  What  she  did  see  was  a 
fog  of  human  faces  glaring  upon  her  through  a  denser  mist  of  lamp-light. 
But  every  actor  who  has  ever  made  a  flrst  appearance,  every  barrister 
who  has  ever  addressed  a  British  jury  for  the  first  time,  Roscius  and 
Demosthenes  themselves,  know  very  well  what  she  saw.  She  knew  that 
the  tenor  was  singing  and  that  the  violins  were  accompanying  him,  but 
the  sounds  that  came  from  him  and  them  were  lost  in  the  singing  in  her 
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ears.  When  she  recalled  that  moment  afterwards,  the  only  actual,  tangible 
fact  that  she  seemed  to  have  consciously  realized  was  a  warm  per- 
fume of  innumerable  fans.  Probably  if  she  had  stepped  from  the  green- 
room into  a  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke  to  sing  her  well-worn  ballads  to  the 
vile  accompanyment  of  Bob  the  Scraper  she  would  have  felt  mistress  of 
the  situation.  But  this  perfume  seemed  to  choke  and  bewilder  her ;  and 
yet  it  somehow  seemed  like  a  tangible  support  of  which  she  could  lay 
hold  of  with  her  senses  to  keep  herself  from  losing  them  altogether. 

But  "  Zelda  !  "  hissed  a  sharp  whisper  from  the  side  scenes,  heard 
only  by  her,  but  of  magic  power.  It  was  the  very  word,  given  in  the 
very  voice,  which  had,  when  she  was  but  six  years  old,  forced  her  to 
remember  herself  when  first  put  forward  to  dance  outside  a  booth  at  a 
country  fair.  Suddenly  she  felt  the  years  roll  back,  and  herself  grow 
infinitely  small,  like  a  ballerina  from  Lilliput  before  an  audience  of  Brob- 
dingnag.  Suddenly  she  heard  a  round  of  applause — slight,  but  enough 
to  break  the  spell.  She^saw  the  Tenor  bow,  and  turn  round  with  the 
start  which  had  been  written  down  for  him.  She  had  forgotten  either  to 
clasp  her  hands  or  to  cry  "  Ah  !  "  Bnt  some-how  she  had  done  better, 
for  she  had  to  perfection  acted  the  part  of  a  wild  girl  who  had  never 
looked  on  a  human  face  before. 

Carol  came  and  took  a  seat  next  to  Harold  Vaughan.  "  There,  what 
do  you  think  of  the  little  girl  ?  Did  you  see  how  she  kept  her  eye  on  me 
all  the  time  ?  We'll  go  round  and  see  her  when  the  act's  over.  A  good 
house,  isn't  it  ?  I  told  everybody  here  to  come — it's  the  best  thing  in 
London.  By  Jove,  though,  there's  a  girl  looking  hard  at  me — you  see 
her  up  there  with  those  people.  It's  very  odd  why  all  the  girls  look  at 
me.  every  where.  But  then  they  all  know  me,  and  I've  flirted  with  most 
of  them  in  their  time.  I  can't  keep  to  any  of  them,  though,  for  long, 
they  bore  me.  I  like  actresses  the  best.  Ah,  she's  looking  this  way 
again.  Hang  it,  this  is  getting  serious.  Ah,  Brandon,  how  do  you  like 
the  little  girl  ?  You  know  Lord  Lisburn,  I  think — this  is  my  friend  Mr. 
— confound  it  what  a  head  I  have  for  names,  never  mind " 

"  Dr.  Vaughan  ?  "  said  Lord  Lisburn.  "  By  Jove  Vaughan,  I  didn't 
know  I'd  come  across  an  acquaintance  of  yours.  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  know  everybody.  Mr.  Brandon,  let  me  introduce  you  to  my 
friend  Dr.  Vaughan.  You  ought  to  know  each  other.  And  now  what  do 
you  think  of  the  little  girl  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  the  critic,  "  considering  that  she  has  only  run  on  to  the 
stage  and  off  again  without  opening  her  mouth,  and  that  she  looked 
frightened  to  death  when  she  was  on " 

"Oh,  you  don't  know  anything.  I  don't  know  anything  about  music, 
but  I  say  she's  the  best  singer  in  London.  I  know  it.  I  say  Brandon, 
who's  that  girl  in  the  box  dressed  in  grey  with  yellow  hair,  the  one  look- 
ing at  me  ?  " 

"  Looking  at  you?  You  mean  that  fair  girl  looking  hard  at  the 
chandelier  ?  I  thought  you  knew  everybody." 
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"  So  I  do—  I  know  her  as  well  as  I  know  you.  But  I  have  such  a 
head  for  names,  though  I've  flirted  with  her  dozens  of  times." 

"  You  know  Miss  Brandt  ?  "  asked  Harold  Vaughan. 

"  Hush!  you'll  disturb  the  stage  if  you  speak  so  loud.  Of  course  I 
do — Miss  Brand,  that's  the  name." 

"  That's  not  a  Miss  Penrose,  then  ?  "  asked  Lord  Lisburn. 

"  No,  Miss  Brand  of  course." 

"  You  know  my  friends  the  Penroses  then  ?  " 

"  Has  Miss  Brandt  been  long  in  town  ?  "  asked  Harold  Vaughan, 
displeased  in  spite  of  himself  at  hearing  a  stranger  boast  of  flirtation  with 
Claudia,  though  she  was  now  far  less  to  him  than  the  North  Pole. 

"  No — yes,"  was  the  Janus-like  response  of  Mr.  Carol,  making  his 
answer  serve  for  both  or  either.  "  But  please  don't  talk  so  much  now, 
the  music's  coming  to  an  end,  and  they'll  hear  you." 

It  so  happened,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Brandon's  doubts  on  the  subject,  that 
Claudia's  eyes  had  really  travelled  straight  to  him  because  it  gave  her  a 
pretext  for  assuring  herself  whether  that  was  really  Harold  Vaughan  in 
the  stalls.  But  after  the  first  look  she  had  merely  favoured  the  author's 
imagination  with  her  notice,  and  had  resolutely  absorbed  herself  in  the 
business  of  the  stage.  Miss  Perrot  was  really  enjoying  herself;  she  was 
in  the  company  of  a  lady  of  title  and  had  gone  to  a  theatre  without 
paying. 

What  was  the  poor  debutante  to  any  of  all  these  people  or  they  to  her, 
after  all,  that  she  should  have  been  seized  with  a  fit  of  nerves,  be- 
cause their  faces  happened  to  be  turned  her  way  ?  She  had  not  even  an 
intense  desire  to  succeed  before  them,  and  as  to  criticism,  I  doubt  if  she 
had  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing — I  am  sure  she  had  never  heard  of  such  a 
word.  Though  nervous,  therefore,  she  was  not  the  least  shy,  because  she 
had  no  estimate  of  her  own  powers,  and  therefore  no  distrust  of  them. 

The  first  act  over,  Lord  Lisburn  followed  his  self-constituted  Mentor 
along  the  narrow  passages  which  led  to  the  inner  world.  Harold  Vaughan, 
however,  remained  in  his  seat — not  that  he  might  take  the  opportunity  of 
studying  Lady  Penrose's  box  more  at  leisure,  but  that  he  was  glad  for  a 
few  minutes  to  be  left  by  himself  to  realise  his  altered  fortunes,  and  to 
assure  himself  that  his  sudden  resolution  to  accompany  the  Earl  arose 
simply  from  prudent  scientific  ambition.  He  would  have  been  ashamed 
to  admit  even  to  himself  that  the  pale-looking  girl  sitting  behind  him  who 
could  believe  lies  of  him,  and  amuse  herself  with  frivolous  flirtation  whilo 
he  had  been  eating  his  heart  out — and  nothing  else — for  her  sake  had 
anything  to  do  with  any  paths  in  life  which  he  might  henceforth  deliberately 
choose.  It  was  inconsistent,  however,  in  him,  that  his  true  reason  for 
remaining  in  front  of  the  scenes  was  that  he  might  feel  himself  consistent : 
that  the  effect  of  her  presence  might  not  seem  to  drive  him  away.  So 
that  her  presence  controlled  his  action  after  all,  by  making  him  act  so  as 
to  prove  to  himself  that  he  was  henceforth  uncontrolled  even  in  tho 
smallest  things. 
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"  Why  didn't  you  coine  round  with  us,  Vaughan  ?  "  asked  Lord  Lisburn, 
suddenly  rousing  him  from  his  apparent  absorption  in  the  play-bill.  "  I've 
been -talking  to  everybody — the  prima  donna,  the  girl  in  panthe-r- skins,  and 
all.  She  is  to  sing  something  in  the  next  scene,  and  that  fellow  Carol  has 
made  me  promise  to  applaud  her.  Between  ourselves,  though,  I  don't 
think  she's  Polish  any  more  than  you  or  I.  I  was  once  taken  to  see  a 
gipsy  concert  near  St.  Petersburg — a  queer  affair  it  was,  too — and  one  of 
the  girls  might  have  been  the  sister  of  this  one  here.  I  didn't  much  like 
the  look  of  things,  though — I'll  tell  you  all  about  it  another  time.  I 
expect  they  take  me  for  some  young  fool  who  has  got  enough  oats  to  sow 
to  be  worth  reaping — but  I've  seen  rather  too  much  of  that  sort  of  thing 
to  be  caught  in  that  sort  of  way.  We  have  something  else  to  do  than 
amuse  ourselves,  you  and  I.  By  the  way,  who  the  deuce  is  this  fellow 
Carol,  as  you  know  him  ?  " 

"  I  never  saw  him  in  my  life  before." 

"  Well,  anyhow  he  is  the  coolest  hand  at  setting  up  intimate  friend- 
ships. I  never  set  eyes  on  him  till  this  morning — and  somehow  I  feel 
as  though  I  couldn't  tell  him  that  we  are  not  old  school  fellows  without 
insulting  him.  I  have  a  floating  suspicion  that  I  shall  find  I've  invited 
him  to  breakfast  to-morrow  morning  without  knowing  it.  Well,  it's  not 
been  a  lost  day — I've  seen  something  of  a  queer  lot  of  people — studied  a 
little  bit  of  human  nature.  To-morrow  I  shall  go  to  the  British  Museum, 
and  read  up  all  the  books  on  Natural  History  they've  got  there.  By  the 
way,  I've  got  a  patient  for  you — I  just  ran  up  into  Lady  Penrose's  box  : 
heard  the  interesting  news  that  one  of  the  girls  had  got  influenza — so  I 
puffed  you  up,  and  told  them  by  all  means  to  call  in  my  own  physician. 
My  lady  was  only  too  delighted — that  was  assault  number  two  in  ten 
minutes.  You  see  what  it  is  to  be  '  the  accident  of  an  accident,'  as  some- 
body once  called  us  hereditary  title -trailers  in  these  np- start  times.  If  it 
had  only  been  an  account  of  Sinbad,  now — or  if  I'd  already  found  the 
North  Pole — but  there  goes  the  curtain.  I  suppose  we  must  see  out  this 
act,  as  I've  promised,  and  then  I  vote  we  go.  I  must  have  a  clear  head 
to-morrow,  and  this  place  is  enough  to  stifle  one." 

So  fate  had  actually  forged  Lord  Lisburn  into  a  link  between  Claudia 
Brandt  and  Harold  Vaughan. 

Mademoiselle  Leczinska  was  nothing  to  him  :  and  of  course,  therefore, 
it  was  upon  her,  as  the  most  prominent,  and  at  the  same  time  most  re- 
mote object  before  him  that  his  eyes  and  ears  rested  while  his  mind  was 
looking  behind.  She  had  began  the  imitation  of  the  tenor  air  which 
gave  her  the  first  opportunity  for  justifying  the  reputation  which  for  weeks 
beforehand  had  gathered  about  her  name.  The  house  was  dismally  cold  : 
silent  with  the  presage  of  careless  disappointment.  Abner  was  already 
beginning  to  slacken  his  reins  over  his  orchestra  with  a  feeling  that 
Sylvia  was  already  doomed  :  Lucas's  bow  felt  numbed  in  his  head.  Worst 
of  all,  the  prelude  was  spoiled  by  a  sharp  soprano  laugh  behind  the  scenes- 
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— instantly  repressed,  but  plainly  audible.  The  dinitante  nerved  herself 
to  look  at  the  pitiless,  expressionless  mist  of  eyes  all  round  her  with  an 
imploring  look  wholly  thrown  away.  "  Brava  \  "  cried  Carol :  and  the 
premature  applause,  which  made  the  audience  start  and  titter,  made  her 
ready  to  sink  into  tears  of  unintelligible  shame. 

Her  first  notes  were  unheard  even  by  herself :  on  the  next  she  faltered 
and  trembled.  The  tenor  took  pity  on  her,  and  gave  her  the  key,  thinking 
that  her  memory  had  broken  down :  but  she  could  find  no  sympathy  in 
his  face,  rouged  and  plastered  as  it  was  for  the  sake  of  admiring  eyes  far- 
ther off  than  hers.  She  could  only  hold  on  mechanically  ;  and  that,  only 
because  she  felt  the  compelling  influence  of  the  cunning  eyes  of  her 
master  that  she  knew  were  regarding  her  from  somewhere. 

Suddenly,  as  chance  would  have  it,  she  looked  down  as  far  as  the 
orchestra,  and  encountered  a  gaze  fixed  upon  her  with  mute  and  mournful 
fellow-feeling.  Yes — she  was  not  only  making  an  ignominious  failure,  but 
was  betraying  the  thread-hung  hopes  of  the  only  man  on  earth  who  had 
ever  spoken  a  kind  word  to  her  in  all  her  life — save  the  one  who  had  just 
crossed  her  path  and  left  it  long  ago.  A  hiss  dropped  down  from  some- 
where near  the  roof  like  a  first  flake  of  frozen  snow. 

What  mad  impulse,  what  frenzy  of  wild  energy  seized  her,  who  can 
tell  ?  That  discord  between  the  one  touch  of  silent  sympathy  and  the 
nngry  sound  seemed  at  one  burst  to  rive  all  the  chains  of  burning  ice  that 
tortured  her,  and  to  open  her  heart  into  what  was  half  an  ecstasy  of 
gratitude  and  half  of  fierce,  imperious  rebellion.  She  could  bear  it  no 
longer  :  she  must  assert  herself  once  for  all  though,  as  for  aught  she  knew 
they  might,  all  the  men  and  women  there  crushed  her  afterwards  in  their 
outraged  propriety.  Her  bosom  heaved  with  its  agony  after  relief,  she 
cared  no  longer  for  filmy  faces  or  fluttering  fans.  She  faced  round, 
stamped  suddenly  on  the  stage,  and  with  one  plunge  brought  up  all  the 
natural  strength  of  her  full,  deep  voice  from  the  caverns  in  which  bars 
and  keys  had  imprisoned  it  so  long. 

"  If  I,  so  mean,  were  Royal  Queen 

Of  England,  France,  or  Spain " 

Abner  hurled  down  his  Idton  in  astonished  rage.  Aaron  scarcely 
restrained  himself  frpm  rushing  upon  the  stage.  But  Lucas,  all  discipline 
swept  away,  caught  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  with  a  presence  of 
mind  that  bewildered  himself,  laid  hold  of  the  accompaniment  that  ho 
had  long  ago  made  up  for  her  most  familiar  song,  and  made  common 
cause  with  her  headlong  revolt.  The  heart  of  the  young  musician 
expanded  into  triumph :  he  was  leading  the  whirlwind  or  following  it. 
The  strange,  improvised  duet  was  the  true  outbreak  of  Sylvia. 

And  the  house,  that  gave  the  overwhelmed  composer  of  Sylvia's 
Bracelet  credit  for  what  dashed  into  all  its  ears  like  a  storm  against  all 
rule  ?  Words  out  of  place — an  air  out  of  keeping — passion  incompre- 
hensible and  out  of  bounds  ;  but  an  unexpected  volume  of  voice  and 
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impassioned  energy  that  was  in  no  sense  acting — what  had  the  house 
to  say  ? 

The  hymn  and  the  dance,  the  celestial  and  the  terrestrial,  the  spi- 
ritual and  the  material,  the  soul  and  the  feet— these  are  the  two  separate 
and  distinct  fountains  of  the  music  of  art  and  culture ;  that  is  to  say,  of 
all  we  ever  hear.  For  the  most  complex  symphony  or  the  most  trivial  ballad 
of  Germany  or  Italy  is,  at  its  root,  either  a  dance  or  a  psalm,  or  else 
a  contrast  or  deliberate  combination  of  the  two.  The  march  to  battle  or 
of  triumph,  the  serenade  or  the  dirge  must  always  express  itself  in  one 
mode  or  the  other  :  music  is  as  much  fettered  by  rules  of  language  as 
speech  itself.  But  there  are  and  have  been  races  in  which  to  worship  is 
to  move  in  dance  before  the  altar ;  and  they,  therefore  have  developed  a 
third  mode  of  musical  expression,  in  which  the  dance  does  not  contrast 
with,  but  is,  the  hymn :  the  rhythmic  voice  of  every  emotion,  and  the 
instinctive,  uncultured  art  by  which  the  body  translates,  after  its  own 
fashion,  the  language  of  the  soul.  Such  music  is  not  spiritual,  but  it  is 
spirituel :  it  is  not  metrical,  but  rhythmic :  not  national,  but  natural. 
When  it  is  heard,  as  it  often  is,  in  Austrian  or  Russian  cafes  and  concert- 
rooms,  people  say  at  once,  "  That  is  Gipsy  music  ; "  and  if  they  are  at  all 
learned  in  such  matters,  add  that  it  has  filtered  through  a  sieve  of  birds' 
notes  from  forgotten  temples,  wherein  the  nautch  girl  was  priestess.  It 
cannot  be  composed :  it  can  only  be  written  in  gestures  and  sounds  not 
to  be  recorded  by  any  pen.  It  raises  the  ballet  into  a  function  :  and 
there  is  no  grammar  or  key  for  the  footsteps  of  Esmeralda. 

It  was  a  flood  of  this  subtle  aroma  which  spread  itself  over  the  theatre 
from  the  whole  body,  and  not  from  the  throat  alone,  of  Mdlle.  Leczinska, 
as  soon  as  her  soft,  deep  voice  felt  itself  at  home  in  its  natural  and 
habitual  mode.  Her  costume  of  panther-skin  was  in  itself  expressive,  not 
of  the  words  or  air,  but  of  the  tone  in  which  she  half  recited  and  half 
sang  them,  giving  the  effect  of  an  invincible  provocation  to  the  dance 
declaimed  by  an  improvisatrice.  The  words  might  have  been  picked  up 
from  an  English  wharf-side  :  the  air  was  so  catching  and  so  unrefined 
that  it  might  have  been  composed  for  the  barrel-organ.  But  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent,  it  was  all  one.  The  singer,  at  one  panther-like  bound,  had 
leaped  into  fame. 

But  had  that  same  fortune  brought  Harold  Yaughan  there  to  insult 
him  ?  Claudia  sitting  beside  him — a  foreign  singing- woman  triumphantly 
mocking  him  with  Zelda's  Whit-Monday  song  in  his  presence  and  hers  ? 
They  were  the  very  tones  of  the  beggar-girl's  voice,  her  very  words,  no 
longer  suggesting  unreal  recollections  of  impossible  things,  but  recalling 
that  fatal  moment  which  began  in  passing  before  the  tavern  at  Lessmouth, 
and  ended  in  his  setting  out  to  discover  the  North  Pole.  It  need  not  be 
said  that  he  did  not  join  in  the  applause,  though  the  Earl  and  Carol  did 
warmly  ;  the.  latter  emphasising  his  approval  by  throwing  over  the  heads 
of  the  orchestra  a  large  bouquet,  obtained  by  Aaron  on  credit  from 
Covent  Garden. 
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That,  however,  was  the  signal  for  other  less  prepared  bouquets. 
When  the  debutante  went  home  that  night  with  a  reeling  brain,  she 
might  have  rested  it  upon  a  whole  bed  of  flowers. 

Lord  Lisburn  said  good-night  to  Harold  Vaughan  at  the  entrance  to 
the  theatre.  "The  manager  has  asked  me  to  supper,"  he  said.  "It's 
a  bore,  of  course,  considering  what  we've  got  to  do  to-morrow,  but  one 
ought  to  take  advantage  of  seeing  this  sort  of  life  when  one  can.  I  shall 
take  care  of  myself,  old  fellow — you'll  breakfast  with  me,  of  course — 
eight  o'clock  sharp  ;  and  then  we'll  wash  off  all  this  nonsense  and  go  back 
to  work  like  men.  At  eight  sharp — mind  1  " 

Claudia  had  seen  Harold  Yaughan,  but  she  had  also  seen  his  com- 
panions, and  admired  neither  of  them,  not  even  Mr.  Carol.  Nor  was  she 
at  all  impressed  by  the  discovery  that  one  of  them  was  a  peer  of  the 
realm.  What  sort  of  peer  must  he  bo  who  would  hang  about  theatres 
with  Harold  Vaughan  ?  She  was  not  an  English  girl,  be  it  remembered 
by  way  of  extenuation,  so  that  the  word  Earl  did  not  cany  its  full 
significance  to  her. 

"  Well,  you  have  heard  some  music  now?"  asked  Miss  Perrot,  in 
her  sharp  way.  "  What  do  you  think  of  it  ?  " 

"  I  liked  the  soprano,  she  sang  the  music  beautifully,  such  as  it 
was,  and  I  liked  the  tenor." 

"  But,  Leczinska,  was  she  not  divine  ?  She  made  me  feel  as  though  a 
bucket  of  iced  water  had  been  thrown  down  the  small  of  my  back.  Lady 
Penrose  was  delighted." 

"  She  had  a  magnificent  voice." 

"  Yes,  but  the  style — the  je  ne  sais  qitoi — the — ah,  it's  plain  she  has 
been  magnificently  trained ;  give  me  foreign  singers,  after  all.  Didn't 
you  like  that  pretty  foreign  way  of  pronouncing  English  ?  " 

"I  can't  say  I  noticed  it,  but  that's  perhaps  because  I'm  foreign 
myself.  For  the  rest — I  dare  say  I've  very  bad  taste — but  it  seemed  to 
me  that  she  was  coarse  and  outrce ;  she  made  me  feel  so  uncomfortable 
that  I  don't  care  if  I  never  hear  her  again." 

"Pray,  don't  say  such  things  yet;  why,  she  may  become  the  rage. 
Lady  Penrose — but  here's  a  letter  for  you,  Claudia — lying  on  the  table  ; 
from  your  father,  I  suppose.  Ah,  and  here's  the  card  for  the  dance — 
posted  before  they  started,  I  dare  say.  Really,  they  are  very  kind.  Who 
knows — perhaps  that  delightful  Lord  Lisburn  will  be  there." 

Claudia,  who  began  to  feel  one  of  her  headaches,  opened  her  letter 
and  read  as  follows  :  — 

St.  Bavons,  November — th,  18 — . 
"  DEAREST  CLAUDIA, 

"I  have  to  prepare  you  for  some  very  terrible  news.  Some 
complications  in  my  Dutch  business  which  I  cannot  explain  to  you 
— greatly  owing  to  that  miserable  business  of  Luke  Goldrick — have  ended 
as  you  will  see  in  to-morrow's  papers,  in  my  having  to  stop  payment. 
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This  means,  I  more  than  fear,  that  I  shall  have  to  begin  the  world  again, 
for  unhappily  the  blow  is  of  a  kind  to  be  irremediable.  Worst  of  all, 
you  will  probably  see  things  set  about  me  which  I  am  too  proud  to  ask  you 
not  to  believe.  Many  a  man  in  my  position  has  taken  himself  straight 
off  to  America.  This  however,  I  won't  do.  I  have  still,  I  hope,  enough 
hundreds  left  that  I  can  call  my  own  to  try  and  get  employment  if  there 
is  any  open  to  me  at  my  age.  I  am  quite  well,  my  darling,  but  can  write 
no  more  now.  Do  not  blame  me  too  much  for  our  misfortunes.  I  have 
always  done  what  I  thought  for  the  best ;  do  not  think  of  me  too  bitterly, 
though  I  have  ruined  you,  at  least  for  a  time.  You  must  tell  Miss  Perrot 
this ;  add  that  I  shall  be  at  her  house  to-morrow  afternoon.  I  would 
not  have  written,  only  I  do  not  know  what  you  may  read  in  the  morning 
papers.  Pray  God  we  may  recover  this  blow  in  time. 

"Your  loving  Father." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
SlCUT    ERAT   IN   PRINCIPIO. 

RS.  GOLDRICK  was  not  reck- 
oning  beyond  her  purse  when 
she  promised  to  provide  her 
very  exacting  husband  with  a 
thousand  pounds  in  aid  of  his 
speculation.  But  without  one 
thing  she  did  reckon,  and  that 
was  her  key. 

Such  an  accident  may  at 
first  sight  seem  a  trifle  in  a 
city  like  St.  Bavons,  where 
locksmiths  may  be  counted  by 
dozens.  But  a  woman  who 
chooses  to  keep  a  hoard  of 
gold  locked  up  in  a  cellar  in 
a  town  which  contains  banks, 
must  not,  in  the  matter  of  con- 
duct, be  judged  by  the  rules  of 
common  habit,  which  is  called 
common  sense  by  common 
people. 

Common  sense  is  indeed  so 
far  from  being  universal  that 
many  persons,  who  do  not  lack 
a  fair  share  of  brains,  act  sys- 
tematically as  though  common 
sense    were  synonymous  with 
uncommon   nonsense.     Mrs.  Goldrick  was  one  of  these.     Having  con- 
veyed Squire  Maynard's  first-born  out  of  the  way  of  interfering  with  her 
VOL.  xxvii. — NO.  161.  25. 
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own  plans,  it  never  occurred  to  her  mind  that  any  other  pair  of  hands 
might  just  as  easily  play  at  the  same  game.  There  was  a  sort  of  chival- 
rous if  savage  devotion  about  her  own  piece  of  kidnapping.  Therefore, 
she  had  argued  unconsciously,  similar  acts  must  spring  from  similar 
motives,  and  had  thus  arrived  in  a  semi-heroic  way  at  that  lofty  but 
narrow  platform  from  which  crime  committed  from  mean  and  sordid 
motives  looks  incomprehensibly  small.  The  girl  had  disappeared  from 
sight,  it  was  true,  as  suddenly  and  as  strangely  as  the  boy :  but  had 
it  been  by  the  hands  of  any  common  strolling  child- stealer,  Mrs. 
Goldrick's  energies  should  surely  have  discovered  her  long  ago,  and,  if 
by  any  other  hands,  cui  bono  ?  That  her  husband  was  rascal,  thief,  and 
liar,  she  had  learned  to  her  cost,  as  soon  as  marriage  had  unshod  his 
cloven  hoof  and  put  a  rough  edge  to  his  oily  tongue.  But  she  was  far 
too  conscious  of  superior  intellect  to  think  it  possible  that  he  could  dare 
to  make  a  dupe  of  her,  and  she  believed  that  by  making  it  his  interest 
to  serve  her  she  had  made  of  her  seeming  tyrant  her  actual  slave.  She 
knew  that  it  would  pay  him  to  find  the  child,  and  it  therefore  never 
occurred  to  her  that  it  might  pay  him  better  only  to  look  for  it,  and  to 
keep  the  object  of  his  search  safe  from  alien  discovery  under  his  own  eyes. 

Meanwhile  she  kept  Zelda's  fortune  safely  under  hers. 

To  her  it  represented  Zelda's  self — the  child  of  a  strange  race  who  had 
inherited  all  and  more  than  all  her  mother's  claim  to  love  and  protection, 
and  whom  she,  almost  with  her  own  hands,  had  aided  to  bring  into  a 
perilous  world.  Needs  anybody  to  be  told  how  the  possession  of  gold 
may  become  a  passion  ?  Crescit  amor  nummi — the  truism  is  trite 
enough  to  provoke  a  smile.  But  the  money  which  increases  not,  which 
is  represented  by  well-handled  coins  of  which  every  stain  and  scratch  is 
familiar — that,  when  the  mind  of  the  owner  is  unable  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  ideas  of  intangible  wealth  and  of  tangible  gold,  becomes  the 
object  of  a  half  personal  passion.  No  true  miser  ever  invests — he  hoards. 
He  must  see  the  glitter,  feel  the  weight,  hear  the  jingle.  And  Mrs.  Gold- 
rick  was  not  the  less  a  miser,  because  she  hoarded  for  one  who  threw  the 
sentiment  of  human  love  over  her  apparently  dog-in-the-mangerlike  greed. 
She  had  made  the  dragon's  vigilant  fidelity  her  religion,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  be  sure  that  she  would  have  parted  with  her  dear  guineas  and  notes, 
each  one  of  which  she  knew  by  heart,  to  Zelda  herself  without  a  pang. 

So  she  lived,  starved  and  made  herself  wretched  by  now  and  then 
skimming  the  cream  from  her  slowly  lessening  hoard  to  pay  her  husband 
his  taxes ;  and  the  locksmith  had  never  been  born  whom  she  would  have 
let  down  her  cellar  stairs.  She  would,  however,  probably  have  died  of 
starvation  had  it  not  been  for  Luke,  who  was  more  generous  towards  his 
penniless  old  mother,  as  he  believed  her  to  be,  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  so  inattentive  a  son :  and  it  was  not  quite  to  the  benefit  of 
her  bodily  health  that  he  had  now  stayed  away  so  long.  The  missing 
cashier  had  earned  in  Bavons  the  reputation  of  being  a  spendthrift,  and 
it  is  not  spendthrifts  who,  as  a  class,  wilfully  leave  their  mothers  to 
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starve.  He  was  also  the  son  of  a  professional  rogue  and  of  an  unpro- 
fessional swindler,  so  it  was  natural  that  be  should  have  cunning  enough 
to  know  that  to  have  a  mother  on  the  parish  would  not  aid  him  to  rise 
in  the  world. 

It  was  in  truth  a  long  time  now  since  she  had  set  eyes  on  this  son  of 
hers.  But  she  never  missed  him  much,  and  his  absence  was  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  long  time  during  which  she  had  not  set  eyes  upon  her 
guineas.  Morning,  noon,  and  night  she  spent  in  the  flooded  cellar  of  her 
naked  dwelling  groping  for  her  key.  She  saw  visions  of  it  by  night  and 
dreamed  of  it  by  day.  She  worked  bare-footed  and  bare-kneed  among 
all  the  mud  and  slime,  feeling  over  every  inch  of  brick  with  her  fingers 
and  dredging  with  a  broken  fire-shovel  both  at  high  and  low  tide.  When 
wearied  out,  she  renewed  her  energies  by  lifting  up  the  green  baize  cover 
and  feeling  round  the  lid  of  the  chest  that  was  far  too  strongly  closed  for  any 
but  the  hand  of  a  practised  burglar  to  force  open.  Once  she  had  a  thought 
of  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  some  banker  or  man  of  business.  That  was 
a  gleam  of  common  sense  :  and  so  she  dismissed  it  from  her  as  if  it  had 
been  a  temptation  of  the  evil  one.  She  had,  besides,  all  the  superstition 
of  a  woman  and  an  oriental  about  putting  herself  in  the  remotest  connec- 
tion with  forms  of  law,  which  she,  in  accordance  with  her  sex,  race,  and 
ignorance,  regarded  as  a  capricious  and  tyrannical  engine  of  extortion  and 
inquisition  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  make  and  enforce  them.  Besides, 
she  felt,  with  better  reason,  that  she  would  thus  be  delivering  her  trust 
indirectly  into  the  hands  of  one  who,  being  craftier  than  she,  would  be 
able,  perhaps,  to  make  the  law  deliver  to  him  what  she  could  defend 
from  his  crooked  eyes.  Lawyers,  bankers,  and  locksmiths,  light,  common 
sense,  and  air,  were  all  alike  agents  and  instruments  of  Aaron  to  her,  and 
she  accordingly  feared  them  all. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  do  entirely  without  that  miserable  apology 
for  picture-making  called  word-painting.  It  would  be  an  infinite  gain 
could  the  narrator  of  a  story  return  to  the  fairy-tale  practice  of  simply 
telling  what  people  did,  without  being  called  upon,  by  a  conventionally 
assumed  dulness  on  the  part  of  grown-up  readers,  to  answer  such  pro- 
voking questions  as  How  or  Why.  A  writer  has  no  business  to  trespass 
beyond  his  miserable  limits  upon  the  glorious  realm  of  the  painter,  who 
deals  with  visible  things,  instead  of  arbitrary  symbols,  and  to  boast 
about  words  as  though  they  could  take  the  place  of  the  direct,  universal 
language  of  colour  and  form.  Fruiters'  irk  was  made  for  reporting  and 
reasoning :  not  to  make  splashes  upon  paper,  that  are  no  more  like 
pictures  than  are  the  coals  in  the  fireplace,  which  may  express  anything  or 
nothing,  not  as  the  hand  that  laid  them  designed,  but  as  the  eye  that 
looks  into  them  may  chance  to  find.  But  were  I  a  painter,  and  were 
the  grotesque — by  which  I  mean  the  common  equation  of  the  hideous  and 
the  pathetic — my  melier,  one  of  my  cfaf-cTceuvref  should  be  as  follows : 

Upon  a  dark  background,  as  dark  as  cold  heavy  grey  can  be,  and 
suggestive  of  a  prison  made  rather  by  the  atmosphere  itself  than  by 
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masonry,  should  stand  out  in  the  fullest  and  boldest  "relief,  illuminated 
by  a  flaring,  smoky  lantern,  hung  high  up  upon  a  large  rusty  nail,  the 
form  of  a  woman,  maiked  out  by  such  gross  violence  of  light  and  shade, 
that  the  expression  of  her  features  and  attitude  should  be  as  legible  as 
if  she  were  in  the  broad  light  of  day.  On  her  alone  is  concentrated, 
as  by  a  focus,  every  ray  of  the  flame,  which  gradually  loses  itself  be- 
yond her,  except  where  reflected  by  the  fall  or  splash  of  a  green  water- 
drop  or  two,  in  front  or  behind.  Her  clothes  hang  from  her  gaunt 
shoulders  and  meagre  waist  in  tatters,  and  are  soaked  with  cold  moisture. 
She  stoops  down,  or  rather  half  crouches,  with  her  knee  upon  a  log  of 
rough  wood,  her  feet  naked,  and  one  hand  grasping  a  broken  step  in 
front  of  her,  while  with  the  other,  bony  and  knotted,  but  wasted  with 
hungry  eagerness,  she  fingers  a  long  crack,  into  which  a  stream  of  mud 
is  oozing  :  a  rat  and  a  toad  are  regarding  her  calmly  and  serenely  with 
black  and  curious  eyes,  as  though  interested,  but  too  familiar  with  her 
presence  to  be  afraid.  Her  face  is  haggard,  almost  corpse-like,  from 
unconscious  bodily  hunger,  which  allows  the  fancy  fuller  play  to  dream  : 
the  features  are  harsh  and  strong ;  the  thin  lips  fixed  and  tightened  by 
habitual  secretiveness  and  greed ;  the  brows  drawn  close  together  by 
constant  devotion  to  a  single  purpose.  The  ears  are  slightly  pricked 
backward,  or  at  least  drawn  closely  to  the  head,  as  if  to  them  alone  was 
entrusted  the  task  of  keeping  watch  from  intrusion  while  their  owner's  mind 
is  away.  A  bat  flutters  blindly  against  the  lantern :  it  is  either  he  or 
the  drip  of  water  that  gives  her  this  one  sign  of  outer  life.  But  her 
eyes  are  occupied  neither  with  the  business  of  her  ears,  nor  of  her 
fingers  :  and  here  enters  the  difficulty  of  the  picture.  It  is  her  eyes,  not 
the  glimmer  of  tfcie  lantern,  that  pierce  through  a  transparent  green  mist 
hanging  over  a  chest  like  a  phantom  altar-cloth  over  a  phantom  altar, 
or  rather  like  the  glass  through  which  is  so  often  seen,  in  Catholic 
churches,  the  waxen  image  of  a  saint  sleeping  and  crowned  with  flowers. 
And  now,  after  penetrating  the  principal  figure  of  the  picture,  we  are 
brought  into  sympathy  with  what  she  sees :  we  see  the  latter  not 
immediately,  but,  as  it  were,  through  her,  for  it  is  painted  in  subtle  and 
dream-like  colours,  wholly  at  variance  with  her  harsh  and  hideous 
reajism.  In  place  of  the  waxen  image  lies  a  sleeping  girl,  of  dark  but 
ideal  beauty,  like  the  princess  in  the  enchanted  forest,  waiting  for  the 
kiss  that  is  to  break  the  spell.  Her  strange  loveliness  mocks  the 
ghoul-like  ghastliness  of  the  woman,  who  seems  to  hunger  after  her  with 
the  appetite  of  her  soul,  even  more  than  after  food  with  the  hunger 
and  thirst  of  her  body.  No  wonder,  for  she  is. lapped  and  laved  in  gold  : 
the  green  mist  covers  the  shrine  of  St.  Danae.  Having  once  caught  this 
heart  of  the  picture,  we  pass  over  the  woman  herself,  groping  in  foul 
darkness  after  a  mystery  of  love  wrapped  in  a  mystery  of  gold,  and, 
wondering  whether  she  is  pilgrim  or  vampire,  set  ourselves  to  seek  the 
key.  We  notice  now  that  the  darkness  of  the  background  and  the 
mist  of  the  green  veil  is  formed  by  innumerable  spiral  coils  of  scales  that, 
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as  they  riso  round  the  vision,  become  moro  and  moro  defined — that,  if 
the  kneeling  woman  looked  up,  she  would  see  over  her  head,  like  the 
Syracusan  sword,  the  outline  of  an  actual  key  hold  in  the  outline  of  a 
serpent's  jaws  :  those  two  dull  spots,  which  at  first  sight  wo  took  for 
falling  water-drops,  are  a  pair  of  evil  eyes,  set  in  a  snake's  flat  skull. 

Dreams,  visions,  fancies,  presages,  whatever  they  might  bo,  such-liko 
pictures  were  vividly  real  to  this  underground  ghost-seer.  She  had  noon- 
tide nightmares,  to  which  these  were  child's-play.  Child,  gold,  and  serpent 
were  as  real  to  her  as  the  rat  and  the  toad  ;  more  real,  indeed ;  and  she 
was  haunted  by  keys  as  visible  as  the  Macbeth's  dagger  of  air. 

Students  of  the  human  body  have  never  yet  found  out  in  what  unsub- 
stantial fashion  the  blood  is  nourished  by  the  mind,  as  if  fancies  were 
food.  As  Mrs.  Goldrick's  small  stock  of  available  change  out  of  her  last 
allowance  from  her  son  grew  less,  she,  without  thought  of  meat  and  drink, 
endured  vigils  that  would  have  killed  a  professed  anchorite.  But  even  her 
inner  fuel  had  its  limit  of  supply,  and  she  was  fain  to  fall  back  upon  her 
stock  of  wine.  Not  having  eaten,  however,  the  fumes  of  it  flew  to  her 
head,  and  she  woke  one  afternoon  after  having  made,  as  it  seemed  to  her, 
a  few  years'  journey  farther  back  even  than  the  memories  of  Marshmead. 
*  *  #  *  * 

In  the  city  of  Vienna  there  is  a  large  demand  for  flowers.  The  people 
who  have  cultivated  the  contradictory  art  of  pursuing  pleasure  with  the 
systematic  dreg-draining  energy  of  men  yet  without  losing  the  fresh  and 
hearty  abandon  of  children — the  Germans,  who,  more  joy-loving  than 
Frenchmen,  neither  translate  nor  import  ennui — sympathise  acutely  with 
the  most  fresh  and  childlike  symbols  of  joy. 

Among  the  purveyors  of  these  floral  draughts  to  a  hearty  and  unfailing 
appetite  was  to  be  found  every  evening,  at  the  same  post,  a  very  young 
girl.  Precisely  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  fine  or  wet,  she  brought 
to  the  door  of  the  Theater  an  der  Wien  a  basket  filled  to  the  brim  with 
bouquets  and  solitary  blossoms  ;  at  nine  o'clock  she  carried  the  basket 
away,  or  sooner  if  she  had  found  an  exceptionally  good  market.  She  was 
not  well  dressed  enough  to  pass  beyond  the  brilliant  looking  doorway  of 
what  to  her  was  Paradise  ;  she  was  but  an  unregarded  Peri,  waiting  with 
such  poor  gifts  as  might  purchase,  not  Eden,  but  a  zwanziger.  Nor 
did  she  often  wait  wholly  in  vain.  It  must,  indeed,  go  hard  with  girlhood 
if  it  cannot  contrive  to  sell  a  few  flowers. 

It  was  even  in  her  favour  that  she  was  poorly  dressed,  and  that  she 
allowed  her  lilies  and  moss-roses  to  speak  for  themselves  and  for  her.  She 
had  rivals,  some  bold-faced,  some  cunningly  modest,  who,  for  the  most 
part,  deprived  her  of  chance  customers.  But  our  dark-eyed  maiden  had 
secured  a  clientele  who  were  faithful  to  her — who,  if  they  wanted  one  of  her 
leaves  or  blossoms,  and  sometimes  if  they  did  not,  preferred  to  give  their 
stray  small  change  to  one  who  never  troubled  them.  Buying  of  her  had 
an  air  of  gathering  flowers  for  themselves.  All  these  girls  had  picked  up 
names :  the  dark-eyed  and  quiet  one  was  known  to  the  loungers  of  the 
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entrance  as  die  KornUume,  the  Blue  Cornflower — she  was  so  dark,  so 
ragged,  so  hidden  among  the  standing  crowd,  and  had,  alas,  so  little  to 
do  with  the  harvest  of  the  field.  And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  the 
weed  that  drew  many  eyes  through  the  waving  ranks  of  corn. 

But  it  was  a  hard  life,  all  the  same  ;  for  the  Cornflower  was  a  modest 
and  timid  weed.  Nothing  was  known  of  her,  not  even  among  her  acquain- 
tances of  the  kerbstone,  except  that  she  came  and  went  as  punctually  as 
the  violet,  and  waited  as  patiently  for  kreutzers,  and  as  silently,  as  the 
hyacinth  waits  for  golden  sunbeams.  The  other  flower-girls,  who  laughed 
and  joked  together,  looked  upon  her  as  an  intruder ;  but  that  mattered  but 
little — in  spite  of  her  few  regular  customers  she  was  scarcely  in  their  way, 
and  the  customers  she  had  they  could  well  afford  to  lose.  It  was  not 
every  evening  that  any  of  them  came  to  the  theatre ;  and  then  she  was 
lucky  if  she  was  allowed  to  go  home  with  a  basket  less  full  by  a  single 
leaflet  than  when  she  came. 

I  think,  however,  that  even  the  boldest  of  the  poor  Cornflower's  suc- 
cessful rivals  would  have  thrown  her  a  chance  or  two  sometimes  had  they 
known  that  she  lived  hopelessly  alone  ;  that  she  was  such  a  very  weed 
among  weeds.  I  am  the  more  sure  of  it,  because  kind  hearts  lie  so  deep 
that  the  deeper  down  in  the  world  they  are  sought  for,  the  more  surely 
they  ate  to  be  found.  But  the  Cornflower's  companions  were  a  thought- 
less generation — and  so  she  had,  like  the  weakest  of  a  flock  of  thoughtless 
sparrows,  to  put  up  with  the  smallest  crumbs  that  the  wind,  or  some 
compassionate  hand,  cast  beyond  the  devouring  circle.  Happily  there 
were  a  few  such  hands — but  it  is  not  hands  that  think  or  feel.  They  gave, 
and  that  was  enough  for  charity  and  for  them. 

Was  it  enough  for  the  Cornflower  ?  She  thought  so.  With  enough 
silver  to  renew  her  stock  and  to  buy  a  roll,  she  was  richer  than  Diogenes, 
who  was,  as  all  the  world  knows,  richer  than  Alexander.  She  knew  nothing 
of  the  delights  of  sausage  or  beer — a  good  honest  slice  of  sour  black 
bread,  washed  down  with  a  hearty  draught  of  water,  gave  health  to  her 
fast-growing  limbs,  and  the  sweetest  sleep  in  the  world  to  her  lively 
brain.  She  breathed  the  scent  of  flowers  all  day  long — they  gave  flavour 
to  her  black  bread  and  to  her  dreams.  And  then  the  sky — what  a  bed- 
curtain  she  found  it  when  she  was  tired ;  it  was  spotted  and  hung  all  over, 
not  with  kreuzers,  but  with  real  Friedrichs  d'or ;  she  was,  for  the  night,  a 
millionaire,  and  the  moon  was  none  the  worse  for  looking  like  a  rich  round 
cheese.  She  had  enough  to  do  in  the  day  with  making  up  her  nosegays, 
which  was  quite  as  good,  while  she  was  quite  little,  as  playing  with  a  doll, 
and  very  much  better,  as  she  grew  up,  than  watching  the  blossoms  fade 
and  throwing  them  away. 

But  this  was  summer  life — if  she  had  only  been  a  squirrel  or  a  dor- 
mouse and  could  have  slept  out  the  cold,  it  would  not  have  been  hard  to 
be  content  with  stars  for  wealth,  and  flowers  for  sisters  and  bread- winners. 
When  it  rained  or  froze  she  had  to  creep  into  some  church  porch,  or  into 
the  church  itself  whenever  it  was  open,  or  into  any  other  corner  that 
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might  temper  the  wind  to  her.  Once  or  twice  she  had  found  her  way  into 
a  beggar's  lodging  ;  but  she  was  frightened,  and  had  given  away  her  day's 
earnings  to  others  who  were  far  richer  than  she,  so  it  was  bad  economy 
in  every  way.  So,  even  in  winter  time,  she  had  to  practice  the  art  of 
saving  house-rent — a  measure  of  economy  to  which  she  was  the  more 
prone,  because  she  had  one  wildly  extravagant  taste — a  passion  for  bright 
rags  ;  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  bright  "clothes.  Her  festival  was  to  starve 
as  long  as  possible,  and  then  to  buy  from  some  Hebrew  dealer  the  rem- 
nants of  some  scarlet  handkerchief,  petticoat,  or  shawl.  One  old  fellow,  to 
whom  she  went  with  eager  timidity  to  make  her  first  purchase  of  this 
kind,  cheated  her  outrageously  to  the  extent  of  two  whole  kreutzers,  but 
the  second  time  he  sold  her  an  old  shawl,  that  had  cost  nothing,  at 
scarcely  more  than  cost  price,  and  threw  in  half-a-yard  of  ribbon  that  he 
saw  her  stare  at  with  hungry  eyes.  The  third  time  he  introduced  a 
system  of  barter  :  he  gave  her  unmarketable  rags  in  exchange  for  useless 
flowers.  The  old  Jew  and  the  young  flower-girl  seldom  exchanged  a  word  ; 
he  probably  was  too  much  ashamed  of  his  one  piece  of  very  limited  kind- 
ness to  add  to  his  shame  by  committing  farther  follies.  He  had  his 
reward,  however ;  when  he  most  righteously  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
police,  it  was  not  without  leaving  behind  him  one  pair  of  wet  eyes. 

Unhappily,  this  mishap  occurred  just  at  the  beginning  of  an  excep- 
tionally sharp  winter,  and  when  the  last  thread  of  the  Cornflower's  last 
shawl  was  giving  way.  She  had  brought  with  her  to  the  old  Jew's  door 
a  whole  basket-load  of  I  know  not  what  poor  unseasonable  verdure  to  buy 
something  a  little  more  seasonable  ;  and  she  found  only  a  couple  of  police 
agents  engaged  in  the  Augean  labour  of  making  an  inventory  of  litter,  and 
they,  not  being  made  good-tempered  by  having  to  finish  such  a  task  in 
the  cold,  or  by  her  interruption,  thrust  her  out  by  her  almost  bare  shoulders 
into  the  snow.  The  wind  was  keen,  and  she  felt  it  pierce  her  with  a  new 
sharpness,  for  she  now,  for  the  first  time,  realised  what  it  means  to  be 
alone  in  a  bleak  and  biting  world.  It  was,  however,  close  upon  the  hour 
at  which  the  theatre  opened,  so,  cold  or  sorry,  sh«  must  lose  no  time. 
Carriages  filled  with  fine  ladies,  scarcely  more  delicate  than  she,  strong 
men  thickly  clad,  and  scores  of  her  own  age,  warm  with  fire  and  food, 
passed  her  at  every  step,  and  she  felt  how  little  the  world  was  to  her — to 
the  Cornflower  among  the  corn. 

There  was  more  than  a  usual  amount  of  bustle  about  the  theatre  door 
that  evening  when  she  took  her  stand  in  her  accustomed  corner.  The 
Emperor  himself  was  to  be  there  to  see  with  his  own  august  eyes  the 
pirouettes  and  zephyr-poses  of  the  spoiled  darling  of  all  Vienna,  the 
fascinating  dancer,  Marietta  Romani.  To  the  Cornflower,  who  was  versed 
in  all  the  gossip  of  the  pavement,  the  name  of  the  great  ballerina  rang  with 
a  more  awful  sound  than  that  of  the  Kaiser's  own.  She  had  once  seen 
her  pass  from  the  stage  door  to  her  carriage,  wrapped  from  head  to  foot 
in  furs  that  made  her  look  like  a  ball  of  swansdown,  with  her  little  dark 
head,  not  higher  than  the  slim  Cornflower's  shoulder,  peeping  out  and 
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smiling  all  over  with  serene  triumph.  She  had  wondered  who  the  tall, 
strong  man  could  be,  with  blond  hair,  round  face,  grey  eyes,  and  shoulders 
like  Hercules,  who  dared  almost  to  carry  the  wonderful  Marietta  from  the 
door :  he  was  probably  the  manager,  she  thought,  who  was  to  her  ever 
active  imagination-  a  sort  of  Grand  Lama,  bearing  the  authority  above  even 
that  of  an  agent  of  police,  if  such  a  thing  could  be. 

How  cold  she  felt,  as  one  carriage  after  another  drew  up  and  sent  its 
cloaked  and  shawled  freight  inside  those  bright  and  warm-looking  doors ! 
On  common  occasions,  winter  weather  favoured  her  earnings,  for  the 
boldest  and  therefore  the  most  successful  of  her  rivals  were  summer 
swallows.  But  the  Emperor  spoiled  her  market.  No  one  whispered  in 
his  imperial  ear  that  a  poor  flower-girl  would  have  to  lose  a  winter  shawl 
because  he  happened  to  be  going  to  the  play,  or  he  might  perhaps  have 
been  as  generous  as  the  old  Jew.  But  she  was  not  to  remain  quite 
penniless. 

"  Der  Teufel!"  she  heard  a  full,  strong  voice  exclaim  close  behind 
her — that  is  to  say,  near  the  stage  door.  "  I've  forgotten  the  bouquet— 
I  wouldn't  have  left  it  behind  for  a  thousand  pounds."  He  said  pounds 
in  English  :  and  his  German  was  strange  to  the  girl's  quick  ears. 

For  once,  accident  had  placed  her  in  the  front  rank,  for  the  others 
were  crowding  about  the  grand  entrance.  "With  the  ready  instinct  of  a 
tradeswoman,  she  held  up  her  basket,  and  looked  up  without  saying  a 
word.  Lo  and  behold,  it  was  the  very  broad-shouldered  gentleman  on 
whose  arm  she  had  caught  her  solitary  glimpse  of  the  Marietta,  accom- 
panied by  a  companion  in  hussar  uniform. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  the  latter.  "  I  dare  say  she  won't  miss  number 
one  thousand  and  one — unless,  indeed,  the  paper  came  from  the  bank, 
or  was  fastened  with  something  better  than  wire.  Come  in — my  hands 
are  numbed.  I  go  empty-handed,  you  see — when  flowers  are  made  of 
gold,  Emptiness  is  the  distinction  of  a  poor  subaltern." 

He  went  in,  while  the  tall  man  lingered  an  instant  on  the  pavement. 
He  had  seen  the  Cornflower's  basket — perhaps,  also,  her  large  black  eyes, 
which  were  to-night  even  brighter  than  usual. 

"  Well — what  sort  of  rubbish  have  you  got  there,  my  good  girl  ?  "  he 
asked. 

She  held  up  a  bunch  of  violets  and  camellias — they  might  buy  the 
shawl  after  all. 

"  Bah  !  Everybody  will  have  violets  and  camellias  :  one  might  as 
well  have  nothing  as  that  thing.  Here — hold  up  your  basket  and  let  me 
see.  No — nothing  here.  Yes;  the  lieutenant  was  right,"  he  muttered  : 
"  one  must  make  presents  like  a  Russian  Grand  Duke  to-night  if  one 
wants  to  be  marked  out  of  this  crowd.  That  infernal  nosegay  of  mine 
li-ould  have  done — but — ah !  I'll  take  a  hint  from  the  lieutenant  after 
all.  She'll  know  that  a  man  means  something  who  gives  her  nothing  but 
a  flower. — Snowdrops,  no  ;  violets  again,  no ;  winter  roses.  Here,  I'll 
take  this  rose." 
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Tho  poor  girl's  hopes  fell.     All  this  grand  prospect  to  end  in  a  half 


The  big  Englishman  took  the  poor  little  winter  roso,  felt  in  his 
pocket  and  threw  a  coin.  "  Good-  night,  my  girl,"  he  said  in  his  full 
voice.  "  Any  way  that  rose  shall  cost  more  than  any  other  rose  —  it's  for 
the  llomani  !  " 

She  looked  for  the  coin  among  her  flowers,  into  which  it  had  fallen. 
It  was  bright  new  gold,  with  a  milled  edge  and  a  bas-relief  of  a  cavalier 
on  horseback  piercing  a  dragon  with  a  spear.  Her  heart  gave  a  bound  — 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  last  words  of  her  customer  she  would  have 
thought  it  a  blunder.  Had  she  thought  so,  would  she  have  tried  to  give 
it  back  again  ?  Only  do  not  let  the  Cornflower  be  blamed,  though  the 
likeliest  answer  be,  No.  It  seemed  to  her  that  one  of  the  ducats  in  the 
sky  had  tumbled  off  its  peg  just  as  her  basket  was  in  the  way  to  break 
its  fall.  But  this  was  plainly  something  better  than  a  ducat  —  perhaps 
one  of  the  broken  pieces  that  every  now  and  then  leave  the  moon  in  want 
of  repair. 

Evidently  the  name  of  that  far-off  star  of  stars,  Marietta  llomani,  was 
a  name  of  good  luck  to  her.  She  sat  down,  and  thought  what  she  would 
do  with  her  treasure  —  it  was  her  first  taste  of  gold.  Of  course  she  would 
buy  a  shawl,  scarlet,  and  new.  The  draper  would  tell  her  the  value  of 
her  fortune  and  give  her  the  change.  Then  she  would  buy  a  bright 
ribbon  and  net  for  her  hair,  like  Gretchen  or  Trudchen,  whom  she  envied 
for  their  finery  and  their  pushing  ways.  Then  she  would  have  a  feast 
somewhere  —  perhaps  Gretchen  or  Trudchen  might  help  her  eat  it,  and 
then  they  would  all  be  friends.  And  then  a  wild  vision  came  into  her 
head  of  going  back  to  some  black  tents  that  she  remembered  among 
far-off  plains  and  marshes,  where  she  might  chatter  once  more  in  a 
strange  old  jargon  and  hear  again  certain  wild  old  tunes.  And  then  she 
thought  of  the  old  Jew  who  had  sold  her  rags  for  flowers.  What  a 
proud  pleasure  it  would  have  been  to  have  gone  to  him  and  paid  him 
for  her  grand  purchase,  not  in  snowdrops,  but  in  real  money  !  She  would 
have  felt  like  a  Princess  patronising  a  Merchant  Prince.  Even  now, 
perhaps,  he  might  afford  a  safety-valve  for  this  Fortunatus'  coin  of  hers  : 
some  of  it  must  find  its  way  between  the  prison  bars. 

Hark  !     A  shout  —  the  Kaiser  ! 

She  rushed  forward  with  the  rest  to  catch  a  ray  from  royalty  —  she 
could  not  help  it,  indeed,  for  she  was  pushed  by  a  jerk  from  behind  into 
the  wave  of  the  crowd  —  and  her  good  English  gold  was  shaken  from 
her  momentarily-  relaxing  fingers  and  swept  into  the  limbo  of  Alnaschar's 
dreams. 

sj.  --I:  *?  #  * 

Tho  Cornflower  was  longer  looking  for  her  sovereign  than  Mrs.  Gold- 
rick  was  in  looking  for  her  key  ;  for  though  the  search  lasted  but  a  single 
night,  she  was  of  an  age  when  hours  are  very  long.  She  was  still  young 
enough  to  find  in  a  day  the  experiences  of  a  year.  No  one  disturbed 
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her  at  her  task,  even  before  the  silent  hours  began  :  she  was  only  taken 
for  a  cliiffoniere. 

But  when  the  silent  hours  were  over  and  the  morning  came  in  all  the 
chill  brightness  of  daybreak,  she  herself  felt  cold  no  longer.  No ;  I  do 
not  mean  that  she  was  starved  to  death,  though  she  had  undergone  what 
would  have  killed  some  fairly  strong  men.  Nor  do  I  mean  that  she  was 
warmed  with  success  :  the  sovereign  was  either  at  the  bottom  of  a  drain, 
or  of  sharp-eyed  Gretchen's  pocket — it  was  all  the  same  to  the  Corn- 
flower. The  glow  she  felt  was  like  an  inner  fire  that  made  her  feel  light 
and  buoyant :  broad  awake  and  not  hungry,  but  as  though  she  had  been 
drinking  something  strange.  She  was  also  seized  with  a  fit  of  coughing, 
that  made  her,  for  the  first  time,  know  what  headache  means. 

She  wandered  about  less  than  usual  that  day,  and  sat  a  great  deal 
on  steps  and  in  church  porches,  carrying  her  flowers — she  washed  and 
revived  these  with  water,  for  they  had  to  last  through  that  evening  at 
least,  and  they  looked  fevered  and  faded.     At  the  same  time  she  drank 
a  long,  deep  draught  herself  from  the  same  fountain,  and  it  made  her  feel 
stronger.     She  bathed  her  forehead,  and  the  headache  went  away. 
Two  gentlemen  passed  her  about  an  hour  afterwards. 
"There,  Herr  Doctor,"  said  one  of  them,  "did  you  ever  see  such 
eyes  as  those  ?     They're  bright  enough  for  an  arch-duchess." 

"  For  an  empress — or  for  a  beggar,  if " 

The  second  speaker  looked  hard  at  her  as  he  spoke  ;  but  was  out  of 
ear-shot  before  his  sentence  was  at  an  end. 

Gretchen,  with  her  arm  round  Trudchen's  neck,  passed  her  as  she 
was  on  her  way  to  her  post. 

"Ah,  only  look  at  the  Cornflower!"  she  called  out  mockingly  in  a 
loud  aside.  "  She  has  been  dipping  her  fingers  in  somebody's  rouge- 
pot  !  "  And  so  they  also  passed  by  on  the  other  side. 

The  Marietta  was  to  perform  again  :  and  Court  patronage  had  en- 
hanced her  prestige.  But,  in  spite  of  her  difficulties,  the  girl  contrived 
to  dispose  of  more  of  her  stock  than  usual.  She  felt  strangely  excited, 
and,  to  her  own  astonishment,  flitted  about  and  bandied  words  :  she 
laughed  almost  noisily. 

"You  are  wrong,"   she  heard  Trudchen  say  to  Gretchen;  "  it's  not 

the  rouge-pot,  it's "  and  she  put  a  bouquet  to  her  lips,  as  if  she  were 

tossing  off  a  bumper. 

"  Is  he  handsome  ?  "  asked  Gretchen  loudly  in  her  ear.  "  He  can't 
be  much  else,  or  he'd  have  given  you  a  shawl." 

"We  don't  get  gold-pieces,  not  we,  for  a  rose-bud,"  laughed  out 
Trudchen,  whose  eyes  were  everywhere  round  her,  while  bold-faced 
Gretchen's  were  everywhere  before  her. 

The  Cornflower  started.  "You  know  where  my  money  is?"  she 
cried  out.  "  Give  it  me — it  is  mine." 

The  two  girls  looked  at  one  another  hard,  stared,  and  laughed  again. 
"  I  declare  I     The  idiot  takes  us  for  pickpockets." 
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"  Light  come,  light  go,  my  lady  Cornblossom.  The  next  money  you 
get,  I  wouldn't  spend  more  than  half  of  it  in  drink,  if  I  were  you." 

All  this  was  bitter  enough,  but  it  was  nothing  to  the  dull  aching  that 
seemed  gradually  to  be  rising  through  her  limbs.  She  did  not  reply,  not 
for  want  of  words,  but  because  of  a  coughing  fit  that  drowned  them  as 
they  rose.  She  was  obliged  once  more  to  retire  to  her  old  corner,  near 
the  stage  door.  Once  more  she  saw  the  ethereal  Marietta  pass  to  her 
carriage,  escorted  as  before  by  the  large  Englishman.  They  were  in 
earnest  talk,  and  the  Englishman's  foot  kicked  against  her  basket. 

"  Take  care,"  said  Marietta,  in  a  soft,  musical  contralto.  "  I  shall 
believe  that  all  Englishmen  are  awkward — for  your  sake,  Herr  Maynard." 

"  Deuce  take  the  basket ! — If  you  would  only  believe  anything  for  my 
sake " 

"  Do  you  always  talk  so  loud  ?  Good-night,  Herr  Englander — plea- 
sant dreams  to  you." 

The  carriage  drove  off,  and  the  Englishman,  after  a  few  moments, 
lighted  a  cigar.  The  girl  thought  she  would  speak  to  him :  but  he  did 
not  see  her,  and  something  about  his  eyes  made  her  afraid.  When  the 
carriage  wheels  were  no  longer  heard,  he  was  joined  by  the  hussar 
officer. 

"Bonne  Fortune  ?  "  asked  the  latter.  "Then  come  to  Von  Geier- 
stein's — they  have  lansquenet:  I  want  to  win  of  somebody,  and  you 
ought  to  be  the  very  man  to  win  from,  if  there's  anything  in  the  proverb 
about  love  and  play." 

"  Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,  lieutenant — I'm  in  a  winning  mood." 

"  So  much  the  better — I'll  back  your  hand." 

So  off  they  went,  and  no  one  had  looked  at  the  poor  Cornblossom — 
why,  indeed,  should  they  ?  Everybody  has  his  own  affairs. 

She  shut  her  eyes  somewhere,  and  dreamed  of  the  wonderful  Marietta 
and  the  Englishman.  It  was  a  vivid  but  pleasant  dream.  When  she 
woke,  however,  her  limbs  were  racked  with  aches,  her  brain  was  throbbing, 
and  her  throat  was  swollen. 

She  crept  about  like  a  ghost  all  day  :  and  she  went  to  the  theatre 
door  rather  by  force  of  habit  than  of  will.  She  made  no  attempts  to  sell, 
nor,  when  the  carriages  had  finally  rolled  away,  did  she  make  any  attempt 
to  move.  Her  brain  was  burning  with  dim  excitement,  and  every  breath, 
and  every  endeavour  to  swallow  with  her  swollen  throat,  was  agony  to 
her. 

With  only  half  her  faculties  about  her,  she  still  heard  a  carriage  draw 
up,  and  the  contralto  voice  laughing  musically  at  the  stage  door.  She 
was  sitting  just  in  the  path  from  one  to  the  other,  and  rose  to  avoid  the 
white  satin  shoes  of  the  ballerina.  At  least  she  tried  to  rise,  for  suddenly 
a  singing,  hissing  mist  rushed  over  her  eyes  and  ears,  wherewith  the  con- 
tralto voice  mixed  as  with  a  dream — and  then  she  neither  heard  nor  knew 
anything  more,  ••*.£* 

M  She  is  quite  safe,  Mein  Fraulc'm — the  crisis,  so  far  as  I  can  judge, 
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was  over  an  hour  ago.  She  ought  to  be  conscious  now — indeed  I  am  not 
sure  that  she  is  not.  Speak  gently,  however — not  that  I  need  ask  you  to 
do  that,  Mcin  Fraulein — Nature  will  open  her  eyes  in  her  own  time." 

The  Cornflower,  without  making  an  effort  of  memory,  recognised  the 
voice  of  the  man  who  had  compared  her  eyes  to  those  of  an  empress  or 
"  a  beggar — if" — something  that  had  passed  away. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause.     Then  the  same  voice  resumed  : 

'*  I  may  tell  you  now,  Mcin  Fraulein,  that  I  feared  the  worst.  That 
endless  raving  in  unknown  tongues  was  no  common  kind  of  delirium.  It 
was  against  all  rule — if  I  were  a  priest  instead  of  a  physician,  I  should 
have  used  the  office  of  exorcism." 

11  Unknown  tongues  ?  "  murmured  a  woman's  voice  that  she  remem- 
bered, but  did  not  recognise.  "  Suppose  I  could  interpret  them  ?  " 

"You?" 

"  Yes — she  talked  of  places — never  mind  where — that  I  know  better 
than  the  Prater.  She  was  repeating  songs  and  sayings,  and  calling  upon 
all  sorts  of  demons  (keep  them  from  us!)  to  do  something  that  concerned 
an  old  Jew,  red  petticoats,  stars,  flowers,  and  gold  pieces,  all  mixed  up  in 
a  way  that  I  could  not  make  out,  though  I  understood  all  the  words.  I 
spoke  to  her  myself  sometimes,  and  she  always  answered,  though  wide  of 
the  mark.  She  was  always  hunting  for  a  piece  of  gold.  I  put  a  piece 
into  her  hands,  at  last,  to  see  if  it  would  quiet  her ;  but  she  dropped  it  as 
if  it  had  stung  her,  and  went  on  again.  Don't  you  see  she  is  a  gipsy — a 
Zigcunerinn  ?  " 

"  Of  course  she  is  !     And ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  people,  if  that's  what  you  mean,  Hcrr 
Doctor.  There  were  Pharaohs  before  Hapsburgs.  But  look — she  opens 
her  eyes." 

The  Cornflower  woke  as  from  a  trance.  She  might  or  might  not 
have  heard  of  such  a  place  as  Heaven ;  but,  in  any  case,  she  found 
herself  there. 

She  lay  on  a  bed  as  soft  to  the  touch  as  Marietta's  swansdown  had 
been  to  the  eye.  The  room  was  warm,  pure,  fresh,  and  clean,  and  full  of 
s'oftened  sunshine  filtered  through  green  blinds.  The  sheets  were  as 
white  as  snow.  And  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  there  sat  the  angel  of 
this  Paradise — Marietta  herself,  the  great,  wonderful,  supreme  Marietta 
Bomani,  with  her  beautiful  smile. 

Her  head  still  felt  light,  and  she  tried  to  raise  her  hands  in  order  to 
assure  herself  in  some  tangible  way  of  the  reality  of  such  a  vision.  But 
they  lay  like  lead  from  weakness,  and  the  poor  girl  dissolved  into  a  rain 
of  helpless  tears.  She  tried  to  murmur  something,  and  Marietta  was  at 
her  side. 

The  girl  was  just  able  to  touch  with  her  lips  the  fragrant  hand  that 
lay  temptingly  on  the  pillow.  The  physician  came  to  the  other  side  of 
the  bed,  nodded  his  head  across  it  to  the  lady,  and  left  the  room.  Ha 
had  professed  to  believe  in  the  restoring  force  of  nature,  and  had  a  strong 
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impression  that  nature  was  as  fully  represented  in  the  Ballerina's  person 
as  art  in  his  own. 

"  Drink  this,  my  poor  child,"  said  Marietta  gently,  and  putting  to 
the  patient's  lips  some  cunningly  devised  tisane.  "  You  arc  not  to  talk 
now  :  to-morrow,  perhaps,  you  shall  tell  me  your  name  and  all  about 
yourself." 

"  Tell  me "  whispered  the  Cornflower. 

"Well?" 

"Am  I  dead?" 

"  You  are  as  alive  as  I  am,  and  that's  being  very  much  alive." 

"  Have  I  been  here  all  night  ?  How  did  I  come  here  ?  Where  are 
my  flowers  ?  What  makes  me  so  weak  ?  Why  are  you  so  good  ? " 

"  Hush !  Didn't  I  say  you  were  not  to  talk  to-day  ?  Yes  ;  you  have 
been  hero  all  night,  and  a  good  many  nights  besides.  Your  flowers  ?  I 
am  afraid  they  have  been  dead  a  long  while ;  but  you  shall  have  plenty 
more  when  you  are  well.  And  you  are  weak  because  you  have  been  very 
ill ;  but  you  will  get  stronger  every  day.  Good-bye.  I  have  to  go  to  the 
theatre  now :  so  go  to  sleep,  and  I  will  come  and  see  you  as  soon  as  I  am 
back  again." 

"  And  you— are  you  really  Marietta  ?  " 

"  Really  Marietta.     Good-bye." 

The  Cornflower,  however,  did  not  go  to  sleep  ;  she  lay  awake  in  con- 
valescent luxury.  By-and-bye  an  elderly  German  woman  brought  some 
broth  :  and  she  let  loose  her  questions  upon  her,  with  better  success  than 
upon  Marietta. 

From  this  informant  she  learned  that  she  had  lain  there,  fluttering 
between  life  and  death,  six  long  weeks.  That  the  Ballerina,  on  coming 
alone  from  the  stage  door,  had  nearly  fallen  prone  over  the  senseless 
beggar-girl,  who  lay  in  a  dead  faint  among  her  dying  nosegays.  That  a 
quickly-gathering  group  insisted  upon  it  that  the  flower-girl  was  asleep  or 
drunk,  but  that  Marietta  had  waved  them  back,  even  the  manager  him- 
self, and  said  (like  a  queen,  save  in  stature)  half  to  herself  and  half 
aloud — 

"  There,  but  for  luck,  might  be  Marietta  Romani.  Look  at  her  face  ; 
look  at  her  clothes.  Don't  you  see  the  girl  is  ill  and  starved  ?  Take  her 
indoors  at  once,  and  send  for  a  doctor.  Good  Heaven,  to  think  of  what 
goes  on  outside,  while  we  arc  playing  the  fool  within  1  " 

"  Impossible,  Friiulein,"  said  the  manager,  deferentially  but  firmly. 
"  We  cannot  turn  the  theatre  into  a  hospital  for  beggar-girls  at  this 
hour." 

"  I  insist  upon  it,"  said  Marietta. 

"  Impossible,"  repeated  the  manager.  It  could  not  be  expected  that 
he  should  conform  to  all  her  whims ;  he  must  draw  the  line  somewhere. 
"Won't  you  get  into  your  carriage,  Frtiulein?  You  will  catch  your 
death  of  cold  out  here ;  and  to-morrow  evening,  you  know — another 
court  patronage " 
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For  all  answer  she  took  off  her  famous  swansdown  cloak  and  threw 
it  over  the  bare  shoulders  of  the  flower-girl. 

"  The  police -bureau,"  suggested  somebody. 
;  "  The  hospital,"  suggested  another. 

The  actress  stamped  her  foot.  "  Johann,"  she  called  out  to  her 
coachman,  "put  this  girl  into  the  carriage.  Instantly — do  you  hear  ? 
Or  I  will  walk  home,  and  you  shall  quit  my  service  to-morrow.  There — 
gallop  home.  Which  of  you  there  has  got  some  brandy  ?  Nobody  ? 
Never  mind — Martha,  my  eau  de  Cologne.  Now — quick  !  Gallop,  and 
call  up  Doctor  Marcus  on  the  road." 

The  manager  offered  his  arm  to  help  in  Marietta  after  her  patient,  but 
she  turned  her  whole  back  upon  him 'and  was  off  at  full  speed  without 
another  word. 

Dr.  Marcus  naturally  suggested  her  removal  from  Marietta's  luxurious 
villa  to  the  hospital,  but  admitted  at  the  same  time  that  the  case  was 
highly  critical. 

"  Pray,  Doctor,"  asked  the  Ballerina,  "  if  I  were  your  patient,  would 
you  advise  my  nurse  to  remove  me  ?  " 

"  Not  unless  I  wanted  to  kill  you,  Fraulein." 

"  Then  you  shall  not  remove  her.  You  must  let  me  be  kind  to  the 
people,  Doctor — the  people  have  been  very  kind  to  me." 

So  the  Cornflower  was  transplanted  into  a  conservatory,  and  was 
nursed  with  the  bright  zeal  that  her  protectress  threw  into  all  things.  We 
always  love  the  creatures  that  we  have  helped  in  their  need,  and  when  our 
help  is  given  as  a  free  gift  and  not  as  a  loan.  Marietta  escaped  from 
many  a  feast,  and  from  not  a  few  dissipations,  in  order  to  go  home  and 
wait  upon  her  helpless  foundling.  If  the  Cornflower  had  been  a  dog  or  a 
bird,  it  would  not  have  been  the  same.  When  the  fever  was  at  its  height, 
the  unwearied  Marietta  had  sat  up  in  the  sick-room  for  nights  together 
after  coming  home  tired  and  sleepy  from  the  stage.  It  was  no  recognised 
duty  on  her  part — so  let  those  who  please  suggest  that  there  was  neither 
sense  nor  merit  in  indulging  her  whim  of  not  passing  by  on  the  other  side. 

The  manager  was  afraid  that  her  own  health  might  break  down ; 
but  it  did  not,  and  he  -could  not  interfere.  Her  English  friend,  however, 
was  bolder. 

"What  is  that  street-girl  to  you?"  he  asked  one  morning,  while 
killing  his  time,  or  rather  devouring  it  wholesale,  in  the  dancer's  boudoir. 

She  lifted  her  shoulders — a  gesture  of  hers  that  always  charmed  the 
Englishman.  "  Bather — what  is  she  to  you  ?  "  she  asked  in  her  turn, 
throwing  her  little  head  round  sideways  towards  the  largest  mirror  in  the 
room. 

"  Only— that — I  am  jealous  of  her.     That's  all." 

"Jealous?     Of  a  girl?" 

"Yes — of  a  girl :  just  as  I  should  be  of  a  kitten." 

"  Why  I  believe  you  are  jealous  of  my  own  shadow." 

"  So  I  am." 
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"  That  is  pleasant — to  bo  offered  an  engagement  for  the  part  of 
Desdemona." 

"  Marietta  !     You  are  the  most " 

"  Don't  be  angry !  Do  all  Englishmen  pretend  to  make  love  by 
looking  as  sullen  as  a  bear  ?  I  think  I  shall  take  my  chance  of  marry- 
ing some  Grand-Duke  or  ex-King  after  all." 

"  Marietta — I  have  come  to  speak  to  you  seriously.  I  am  an  English- 
man." 

"  Thank  you  for  telling  me  that :  though  it  is  not  exactly  news." 

"  I  am  not  a  Grand-Duke  nor  an  ex-King.  But  I  am  better  off  than  a 
sackful  of  them.  I  am  my  own  master,  and  not  a  boy — I  mean  what  I 
say.  You  know  how  much  I  love  you.  Will  you  give  up  this  wearing 
life  of  yours — will  you  be  my  wife — once  for  all  ?  Only  I  warn  you — if 
you  say  'No,'  you  will — I  shall ' 

"  You  are  a  rich  English  milord— and  you  would  really  marry  a 
dancing  girl  off  the  stage  ?  " 

"Yes,  a  million  times,  if  I  were  King  of  England." 

"Thank  you,"  she  said  frankly.  "  I  don't  think  I  ever  had  a  real 
offer  of  marriage  before.  I  don't  exactly  know  how  to  behave.  But — let 
me  see — have  I  not  heard  something  about  a  certain  disconsolate 
widower ?  " 

He  frowned  angrily.  "  Can't  you  understand  ?  "  he  asked.  "People 
often  marry  when  they're  young,  and  don't  love  till  they're  old,  sometimes. 
My  time  has  come  now." 

Marietta  held  out  her  hand. 

"  Will  you  forgive  me  ?  "  she  said.  "  I  know  you  can.  No  ;  I  can't 
marry  you.  There  are  reasons  you  can't  understand.  I  couldn't  marry 
you  if  I  wished  it — and " 

"  You  do  wish  it,  Marietta  ?     What  then." 

"  No  ;  I  don't  wish  it.  I  wish  to  be  free.  You  call  this  life  of  mine 
wearing — it  is  not  wearing :  it  is  life,  and  it  is  joyful.  I  will  be  neither 
wife  nor  mother.  You  say  you  would  ask  me  to  marry  you  if  you  were  a 
king.  I  don't  say  I  would  not  marry  a  king,  but  my  heart's  in  my  heels, 
and  there  it  will  stay.  I  won't  ask  anybody  to  take  me  as  I  am." 

"  But  if  I  don't  ask  for  all  your  heart,  Marietta — if  I  will  gladly  take 
you 'as  you  are — if — Marietta,  it's  not  my  way  to  make  fine  speeches, 
or  go 'down  on  my  knees.  But,  heart  or  no  heart,  all  I  want  in  this 
world  is  you." 

"  Without  my  heart  no  one  shall  have  me." 

"  You  cannot  love  me  ?  " 

"  I  have  a  thousand  friends — but  you  shall  be  the  first  of  them — if 
you  please." 

"I  must  be  more  than  friend,  or — enemy."  He  lowered  his  eyes, 
and  the  word  fell  from  him  as  though  not  meant  to  fall. 

"  Herr  Maynard  !  "  she  exclaimed,  with  a  living  flash  from  her  bright 
eyes,  like  lightning ;  or,  to  take  a  less  stale  comparison,  like  Mdlle. 
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Leczinska  when  she  brought  the  music-book  down  upon  the  head  of  Mr. 
Abner,  "  My  enemy  !  Are  you  laughing  at  me,  or  rnad  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  am  mad.  You  make  me  so.  I  don't  know  what  I  say.  I 
am  not  used  to  be  treated  in  this  manner.  I  am  used  to  have  my  own 
way,  always  :  I  have  never  put  my  will  under  anybody's  feet  but  yours. 
You  have  known  it  for  months,  and  now  you  trample  on  it.  You  are 
right ;  you  have  no  heart,  and  I  am  mad.  But  it  is  too  late  ;  I  cannot 
unlove  you,  nor  will  I." 

"  You  talk,  as  if  you  had  any  right  to  complain,  of  a  woman  whose 
trade  it  is  to  be  good  friends  with  all  the  world,  and  who  is  yours  because 
she  liked  you,  and  thought  you  manlier  and  better  than  the  rest,  and 
thought  her  friendship  with  you  was  above  either  romance  or  trade.  My 
race,  my  art,  put  me  outside  the  world  of  good  women,  if  there  is  such  a 
thing — not  that  I  care — but  that  makes  me  the  more  dependent  upon 
brave  and  true-hearted  men.  If  I  married  it  would  be  for  the  sake  of 
rank  or  wealth — you  know  that  as  well  as  I.  And  then  I  should  lose  a 
true  friend  whom  I  can't  afford  to  lose." 

The  Englishman  turned  from  her  and  left  the  room.  But  two  days 
afterwards  he  came  again. 

Now  the  Cornflower,  delirious  as  she  was,  had,  by  one  of  those  incom- 
prehensible freaks  common  in  morbid  conditions  of  the  brain,  heard  every 
word  of  a  conversation  which  had  'taken  place  only  on  the  other  side  of 
an  imperfectly  closed  door.  A  few  days  after  her  crisis  it  came  back  to 
her,  together  with  many  other  things  of  which  she  had  been  unconscious 
at  the  time.  She  had  plenty  of  time  for  self-recollection  as  she  lay  for 
days  and  nights  with  nothing  to  do  but  recover  her  strength  and  let  her 
thoughts  come.  Both  processes  went  on  with  equal  rapidity;  the  thoughts 
came  in  crowds,  for  she  had  to  realise  new  ideas  as  well  as  gather  up  the 
old.  There  is  no  need  to  dwell,  however,  on  more  than  one  or  two. 
Marietta  was,  of  course,  an  archangel  of  glory  ;  it  would  have  been  de- 
grading in  her  to  stoop  to  the  Englishman,  though  she  pitied  him  from 
the  bottom  of  her  heart.  How  could  he,  how  could  anyone,  fail  to  love 
so  divine  a  creature  as  her  guardian  spirit — how  could  anyone  fail  to  be 
driven  to  despair  by  so  hopeless  a  yearning  of  the  sunflower  for  the  sun  ? 
She  herself  was  more  than  satisfied  ;  Marietta  had  not  owed  her  or  been 
asked  for  even  a  crumb  of  love,  and  yet  had  bestowed  whole  loaves.  But 
— when  was  this  elysium  of  luxurious  convalescence  to  come  to  an  end  ? 
The  thought  made  her  shudder  that  in  a  week  or  two,  perhaps,  she  would 
have  to  be  cast  back  again  into  the  companionship  of  Gretchen,  Trudchen, 
and  the  paving- stones,  with  less  moral  strength  to  encounter  them  than  of 
old.  She  cried  bitterly  over  her  strengthening  muscles  and  growing  ap- 
petite, and  longed  that  she  might  be  ill  for  ever.  Health  wore  for  her 
the  guise,  not  of  the  rosy  sister  of  Aurora,  but  of  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty  legions  of  demons  who,  according  to  authorities  in  the  black- art, 
obey  the  behests  of  the  King  of  the  East  Wind. 

At  last  came  the  time  when  Marietta  allowed  her  to  put  questions ; 
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and,  a  little  later,  when  she  was  allowed  to  answer  questions  put  to  her. 
The  girl,  ami  the  woman  scarcely  older  than  the  girl,  compared  their 
early  years  and  talked  together  of  matters  high  and  low,  as  if  they  had 
been  two  shepherdesses  of  the  plains  of  Shinar.  Subtly,  the  vivid 
imagination  and  the  stronger  mind  obtained  its  duo  influence  over  tho 
narrower  brain  and  the  weaker  will.  Marietta  had  a  heart  of  molten  gold, 
only  waiting  to  be  minted  into  wealth  for  some  fortunate  or  unfortuna'e 
man  ;  but,  as  she  had  said,  it  was  for  the  present  crowded  into  her  heels, 
and  her  brains  had  run  into  the  narrow  grooves  of  the  stage.  Strongly 
wilful  she  was,  but  that  is  not  quite  the  same  as  being  strong-willed.  The 
younger  girl,  on  tho  other  hand,  had  already  received  the  impress  of  tho 
hammer  of  self-reliance  and  of  war  with  the  world — and  that  both  extends 
the  limit  of  the  beaten  metal  and  hardens  the  coin. 

Moreover,  they  had  now  for  long  been  in  a  strongly-marked  relation 
of  mistress  and  servant—the  patient  as  the  unconscious  tyrant,  the  nurse 
as  the  eager  slave.  Such  relations  are  not  to  be  reversed  in  a  day. 

Marietta  knew  how  to  read.  Perhaps  that  was  not  so  very  wonderful, 
but  the  street-girl  thought  so,  who  had  found  the  names  of  tradesmen 
over  their  shops  as  mystical  as  most  of  us  find  the  signs  in  a  Juden  Gasse 
or  Ghetto.  Her  literature  was  not  of  a  very  high  kind ;  it  consisted 
mainly  of  German  translations  of  French  novels.  But  she  used  to  devour 
these  with  great  appetite,  and  it  was  a  real  pleasure  to  her  to  play  the 
part  of  Scheherazade  to  her  patient's  Haroun,  sometimes  reading  aloud, 
sometimes  telling  a  story  in  her  own  words.  The  girl  had  a  dim  idea  that 
the  wonderful  Marietta  was  somehow  the  authoress  of  all  these  fine 
romances,  for,  to  her,  reading  and  writing  were  much  the  same  thing.  At 
least  this  notion  succeeded  her  original,  but  not  long  enduring,  belief  that 
the  stories  of  the  Boulevardes  and  of  the  Trianon  were  all  true.  This  also 
deepened  the  false  relation  between  them.  The  stronger  nature  formed  a 
still  more  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  power  of  the  weaker ;  and,  while 
fitted  to  protect  and  patronise,  was  content  humbly  to  worship  and 
admire. 

By-and-bye,  as  her  illness  floated  farther  and  farther  away,  Marietta 
began  to  miss  her  occupation  of  sick-bed  attendance,  more  especially— 
for  she  was  terribly  inconsistent — as  the  visits  of  her  Englishman  had 
become  less  frequent  than  formerly.  She  had  no  new  parts  to  learn  for 
the  theatre,  and  began  to  feel  ennui.  One  day,  while  posing  herself 
before  the  cheval  glass  in  one  of  her  own  pet  attitudes,  she  suddenly  faced 
round  and  said  : 

"  A  bright  thought !     I  will  teach  you  to  read.     Would  you  like  to  ?  " 

The  girl  looked  all  eager  gratitude.     "  Oh,  Madame  ! "  she  began. 

' *  You  would  ?  Then  we  will  begin  now.  Let  me  see — what  is  tho 
best  way  to  begin  ?  With  the  letters,  I  suppose — there — that's  A — that's 
B  — 

"Please,  Madame — I  should  like  first  to  learn  to  read  Marietta." 

"  Well — that  wouldn't  be  a  bad  way  either.     But  no — you  ought  first 
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to  be  able  to  read  your  own  name,  and  write  it  too.  By  the  way,  what 
is  your  name  ?  I  have  been  going  to  ask  it  every  minute  ;  only  something 
always  put  it  out  of  my  head.  What  is  it — Lisa — Maria — Carolina ?  " 

"No;  nothing  of  that  sort.     It's  Kornblume." 

"  Nonsense.  That's  not  a  name.  I  mean  something  that  belongs  to 
you,  like  Marietta  does  to  me." 

Kornblume  shook  her  head.  "That's  all  that  belongs  to  me,"  she 
said.  And  indeed  it  was  all,  except  gratitude. 

"  You  must  have  a  name,  then,"  said  Marietta.  "  I'd  give  you  mine, 
only  I'm  tired  of  it.  Louisa — Eosamunda — Beatrice — Euphemia — there 
are  hundreds  of  pretty  names.  But  I  want  to  give  you  one  as  a  present 
from  me.  I  have  it !  You  shall  have  my  own  old  name  that  they  told  me 
was  too  heavy  to  dance  with.  I  should  like  to  have  it  about  me  again — 
you  shall  be  Margaret — what  I  used  to  be.  I  will  call  you  Margaret,  and 
you  shall  call  me  Marietta  :  and  then  my  old  self  can  talk  to  my  new  self 
whenever  we  have  a  mind." 

A  wild  hope  rushed  through  Margaret's  quick  brain  :  or  rather  hovered 
over  it  like  the  sculptured  dove  that  she  had  so  often  seen  above  the  fonts 
in  her  casual  church  lodgings.  The  bird  of  the  ark  was  not  to  be  absent 
even  from  such  baptism  as  hers,  received  by  a  beggar  and  bestowed  by  a 
ballet-girl. 

"  Ah,  Madame " 

"  Marietta — Marietta  !     Did  I  not  tell  you  to  call  me  Marietta  ?  ' 
She  stamped  her  foot  in  mock  impatience.     "  The  idea  of  my  old  name 
calling  my  new  name  Madame  !  " 

"  Ah— how  long  will  that  be  ?  " 

"  Will  what  be  ?" 

"  That— that  I  shall  be  able  to  talk  to  you  ?  I  am  afraid  that  I  am 
getting  strong." 

"  How  long  ?  Why,  what  are  you  dreaming  of?  You  don't  want  to 
go  back  to  the  streets,  do  you  ?  You  shall  be  my  own  maid.  You  shall 
go  with  me  to  the  theatre,  and  see  me  dance,  if  you  like — you  shall  put 
my  bouquets  in  water,  and  buy  my  gloves,  and  mend  my  fans.  I've  got 
hundreds  that  I  can't  use  for  want  of  mending.  And  then  you  shall  read 
to  me  when  you've  learnt  how,  and  talk  to  me  as  if  we  were  among  the 
tents,  miri  Pen  !  Oh,  I  shall  have  a  thousand  things  for  you  to  do.  Will 
you  do  them,  Margaret?  " 

"  Gracious  lady  !     I  will  die  for  you." 

«  Mari— 

"  Then — I  will  live  and  die  for  you,  Marietta  !  " 

And  so  the  reading  lesson  ended  for  that  day.  The  next,  the  Corn- 
weed,  whom  we  must  know  as  such  no  more,  was  able  to  rise  from  her 
bed — three  inches  taller  and  a  life-time  older  than  when  she  had  been  laid 
down.  She  towered  over  the  tiny  Marietta  by  a  full  head,  and,  with  her 
marked  features  and  darker  hues  dwarfed  her  mistress  into  insignificance. 

She  was  in  all  the  pride  of  new-born  happiness  and  returning  health, 
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refined  by  the  last  lingering  touch  of  long  illness,  when  Herr  Maynard, 
after  a  long  absence,  entered  the  room.  He  had  once  seen  the  Corn- 
flower, but  he  had  never  seen  Margaret,  and  the  two  girls  together  looked 
to  him  like  Celia  and  Rosalind — he  had  read  a  little  Shakspere,  -even 
though  he  was  an  Englishman. 

How  long  ago  the  days  of  hunger  and  cold  seemed  to  be  !  Margaret 
even  could  bear  to  be  called  Gretchen  after  a  time,  though  it  was  the 
name  she  detested  most  in  all  the  world.  She  forgot  what  it  meant  to  bo 
hungry,  and  what  it  meant  to  be  cold.  **  Among  other  things  she  forgot  the 
natural  connection  between  flowers  and  stars,  and  learned  the  civilised 
connection  between  flowers  and  lamps  instead.  She  did  not  live  the  life 
of  a  lady,  but  she  was  something  more  to  her  mistress,  she  felt,  than 
lady's-maid,  and  she  was  proud  in  the  duty  of  guarding,  like  the  youngest 
of  the  dragon's  brood,  a  shawl,  a  pair  of  gloves,  or  a  fan.  Marietta 
found  a  new  delight  in  having  things  done  for  her  out  of  faithful  gratitude 
and  not  only  out  of  faithful  service  :  and  the  more  active  Margaret  grew, 
the  more  her  mistress  sank  into  easy  dependence  upon  her. 

It  was  a  strange  moment  when  the  girl  first  descended  from  a 
carriage  upon  the  pavement  in  front  of  that  dark  old  stage  entrance  where 
she  had  taken  up  her  nightly  post  for  years.  She  turned  her  face  side- 
ways, so  as  not  to  be  recognised,  not  trusting  to  her  matured  features,  in- 
censed stature  and  good  clothes.  But  even  that  was  in  Tain. 

A  girl  presented  a  bouquet,  with  a  profound  and  exaggerated  courtesy : 

"  Will  your  most  gracious  ladyship  condescend " 

Margaret  had  learned  a  good  many  things  from  her  course  of  French 
literature,  and  she  blushed  crimson,  and  hurried  on  to  escape  the  scornful 
laugh  that  followed  her. 

And  yet  what  cause  had  she  for  shame  ? 

Well,  about  as  little,  and  as  much,  as  any  wild  weed  that  suddenly  finds 
itself  transplanted  into  a  hot-house  of  exotic  flowers  :  the  shame  of  one 
who,  through  no  merit  of  her  own,  has  been  exalted  above  her  old  fellow- 
weeds,  and  of  one  who  guiltily  drinks  in  the  stove-warmth  and  the  artificial 
rain  which  are  not  intended  for  her.  She  was  not  the  only  escort  of 
Marietta  :  the  Englishman  had  apparently  recovered  his  passing  lunacy 
and  had  gradually  returned  as  regularly  as  of  old,  and  more  contentedly, 
to  his  functions  of  cavalier-in-ordinary  to  the  queen  of  Corypheerie. 

Ho  did  not  know — how  should  he  ? — that  this  Viennese  Rosalind  was 
the  girl  from  whom  he  had  bought  the  winter-rose  :  when  he  bought  it, 
he  had  been  thinking  of  the  rose,  not  of  her,  even  though  he  had  noticed 
for  a  moment  the  blackness  and  depth  of  her  large  eyes.  But  ho  was 
not  a  man  whom  it  was  easy  for  a  girl  to  look  upon  and  not  observe.  It 
was  not  long  before  Margaret,  as  well  as  Marietta,  found  out  something 
more  about  him  than  that  his  name  was  Maynard  and  that  ho  was  an 
Englishman.  The  character  attached  to  the  name  was  to  some  extent 
indicated  in  his  appearance.  Ho  was  of  the  full,  ruddy,  and  largely 
muscular  type  from  which  a  certain  air  of  yaucherie  is  inseparable,  when  it 
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is  imprisoned  within  the  four  walls  of  a  room,  or  when  its  strength  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  little  things,  and  which  therefore,  in  past  time 
earned  for  Englishmen  a  reputation  for  gaudier ie  in  general.  His 
company  was  eagerly  sought  by  men,  especially  by  those  whose  pockets 
were  as  chronically  empty  as  those  of  his  friend,  the  lieutenant  : 
women  on  the  whole  disliked  him,  not  for  any  disagreeable  qualities, 
but  because  his  devotion  to  one  was  apparently  supreme.  At  least 
they  generally  professed  to  dislike  him :  for,  in  the  easy-going  circle  of 
the  most  easy-going  of  capitals  in  which  he  chose  to  move  he  seldom 
found  dislike  stand  in  the  way  of  special  favour.  Marietta  was  proud 
of  him  as  a  follower :  it  pleased  her  to  feel  that  she  was  leading  a  lion 
with  a  thread  of  silk,  and  never  suspected  that  she  had  forgotten  to  draw 
the  lion's  teeth  and  claws. 

These  existed,  however  —  so,  at  least  Margaret  found,  or  thought 
she  found.  It  seemed  marvellously  strange  to  her  that  her  mistress 
should  remain  so  calmly  cold  to  such  romantic  devotion.  She 
accepted  the  Herculean  Herr  Maynard  for  Marietta,  and  thought  it 
high  treason  to  sentiment  to  refuse  true  love — the  one  flaw  in  her  god- 
dess's ideal  perfections.  She,  who  knew  now  what  to  be  alone  means, 
looked  upon  love  of  any  kind  as  an  inestimable  treasure  of  which  every 
drop  was  to  be  valued  at  its  weight  in  diamonds.  For  her  dear  mistress 
she  listened  to  the  heavy  foot  of  Herr  Maynard  on  the  stairs,  remembered 
his  words,  followed  the  depth  of  his  bass  voice,  and  watched  with  interest 
the  coming  and  going  of  half-smiles  and  whole  clouds  upon  his  heavy  lips 
and  eyes.  He  loved  her  whom  she  loved,  and  that  was  enough  to  place 
her  in  sympathy  with  him.  The  Englishman  did  not  make  her  his  con- 
fidante, but  he  never  seemed  to  be  weary  of  being  with  her  or  talking  to 
her.  Any  mere  outward  observer  would  have  found  it  hard  to  say  whether 
Herr  Maynard  was  following  mistress  or  maid,  Margaret  or  Marietta. 
Marietta  herself  once  remarked,  laughingly — 

"  I  ought  to  be  jealous,  Gretehen — that  Englishman  of  mine  was 
never  so  much  at  my  heels  till  he  saw  you.  Before  you  left  your  bed  he 
hadn't  been  near  me  for  days — since  he  saw  you,  he  has  never  been  away 
for  hours." 

And  then  Gretehen  once  more  turned  crimson.  Gretehen  was  still 
less  the  Cornflower  than  even  Margaret  had  been. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  wind  that  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  caught  hold 
of  another  straw  or  two  that  might  serve  for  weathercocks  to  the  weather- 
wise,  who  know  the  effect  of  feminine  sympathy  as  an  antidote  for  feminine 
coldness. 

"  Are  you  very  fond  of  Marietta  ?  "  asked  Maynard,  as  ho  and  Gret- 
ehen were  in  attendance  upon  a  rehearsal  of  the  corps  de  ballet. 

She  opened  her  large  eyes  to  their  fall. 

"  I  should  have  thought  a  warm  heart  like  yours  would  have  been 
repelled  by  such  an  icicle.  For  me,  I  am  getting  sick  of  being  led  about 
like  a  tame  bear.  If  I  were  ever  able  to  change  my  mind,  I  should  hate 
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her.      I  wonder  you  don't :  she  is  just  as  full  of  Lor  \vLiins  to  you  as  sho 
is  to  Die." 

"  She  is  tlio  best  and  dearest  of  all  the  world.  If  you  meant  what 
you  say  I  should  hate  you." 

So  said  GrclchoD,  sternly  fierce  and  with  her  most  tragic  air.  But  sho 
felt  a  stolen,  guilty  pleasure  all  the  same.  Sho  moreover  became  doubly 
attentive  to  Marietta's  slightest  caprices,  who  was,  in  truth,  becoming  a 
mere  spoiled  child  in  her  hands.  Marietta  could  have  done  as  well  with- 
out Gretchen  as  a  hop-bine  without  its  pole. 

Another  straw  was  that  one  evening,  during  a  performance,  Marietta's 
dress  caught  fire.  She  had  so  completely  learned  to  be  helpless  that  she 
did  nothing  but  scream — it  was  a  fearful  instant.  Gretchen  was  at  the 
wings,  and  rushed  forward.  Maynard  was  also  at  the  wings,  but  did  not 
rush  forward  until  he  had  lost  three  whole  seconds  by  thrusting  Gretchen 
back.  Marietta  was  saved  by  those  on  the  stage,  by  the  time  he  had 
said — 

"  Don't  stir — you  will  only  catch  fire  too." 

Then  he  pulled  off  his  coat,  and  ran  to  the  help  of  Marietta.  But 
Gretchen  could  not  but  notice  that,  even  in  that  hurried  moment,  his  first 
thought  had  been  for  the  one  who  was  not  in  peril,  but  only  might  be. 

Marietta,  to  the  relief  of  Vienna,  was  not  seriously  injured  ;  but  the 
fright  obliged  her  to  keep  her  room  for  some  days,  during  which  Gretchen 
never  left  her  side.  At  the  end  of  the  third  day,  however,  she  went  into 
the  boudoir  to  tell  Maynard  with  her  own  lips  how  her  mistress  was 
gcing  on. 

"Ah,  here  you  are  at  last,"  he  said.  "It  seems  like  three  years. 
And  how  is  Marietta  ?  Better  ?  That's  all  right  then.  But  you  are 
not  looking  quite  so  well,  though.  It  was  a  mercy  that  I  kept  you  back. 
I  know  what  you  would  have  done  :  there  would  have  been  an  end  of  both 
of  you.  I  know  her :  sho  would  have  thought  nothing  of  throwing  herself 
upon  you,  flames  and  all." 

"  I  would  have  taken  her,  flames  and  all." 

"  I  know  you  are  a  little  heroine,  Gretchen.  So  I  am  going  to  take 
you  into  my  confidence.  Will  you  listen  to  me  ?  " 

He  lowered  his  voice  as  he  spoke,  not  tenderly,  but  as  if  he  was  afraid 
of  being  overheard.  But  his  voice,  though  naturally  loud,  had  much 
tenderness  in  it  when  he  spoke  low — ;at  least  Gretchen  thought  so,  with 
whom  a  very  little  tenderness  went  a  very  long  way.  She  waited. 

"  Is  it  about  Marietta  ?  "  she  asked,  as  he  did  not  proceed. 

"It  is  about  Marietta,  and  it  is  not,"  he  answered.  "  It  is  quite  as 
much  about  yourself.  I  can  tell  you  what  I  cannot  tell  her  :  you  are  a 
woman  with  a  heart  in  you  :  she  must  have  been  made  by  a  sculptor. 
The  idea  of  a  girl  like  her  setting  up  for  the  character  of  a  prude— it  is 
too  absurd.  If  I  were  to  go  back  to  Paris,  or  London,  and  say  that  I 
had  found  a  ballet-girl  in  Vienna  beyond  scandal,  I  should  be  laughed 
at." 
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"  I  don't  understand  you,  Herr  Maynard.     Marietta  is  a  queen." 

"  Yes,  a  queen  of  pierrots  and  columbines.  It  is  girls  like  you, 
Gretchen,  who  are  made  to  love  and  to  be  loved :  and  I  almost  believe 
that  mock-queen  of  yours  has  infected  you  with  some  of  her  own  frost. 
But  you  know,"  at  least,  what  the  word  love  means  ?  You  could  love  if 
you  tried  ?  Dearest  Gretchen " 

Her  eyes  kindled,  and  the  whole  universe  began  to  swim  round  her  in 
almost  as  blinding  and  deafening  a  whirl  as  when  she  had  fallen  faint- 
ing in  the  street.  A  wild  and  guilty  hope  seized  her  that  the  straws 
had  in  truth  been  showing  the  drift  of  the  wind.  Rather  of  the  hurricane, 
for  as  such  it  rose  before  her  and  made  her  spread  out  both  hands,  as  if 
to  ward  off  a  danger  rather  than  as  if  to  embrace  a  welcome  dream.  She 
knew  well  enough  that  she  could  love  :  there  was  no  need  for  her  to  try. 

"  Dearest  Gretchen "  was  all  she  heard  and  all  she  saw  in  this 
moment  of  her  suddenly  revealed  womanhood.  And  yet  she  was  terrified 
by  an  as  yet  unconscious  shame  to  feel  that  the  contemptuous  dispraise 
of  her  benefactress  tasted  sweet  to  her  ears.  This  deep-voiced  roue  was 
to  her  the  deep  voice  cf  Adam  to  Eve :  was  it  not  all  an  inevitable  part 
of  her  Paradise  ?  She  had  entered,  and  must  prove  all  its  joys. 

"  Dearest  Gretchen,"  echoed  her  heart  again  :  and  then  "  Gretchen  ! " 
her  ears  heard  from  an  inner  room. 

"  Hark — I  must  go  back  to  Marietta,"  she  exclaimed,  longing  to 
remain,  yet  still  more  eager  to  fly. 

"Confound  Marietta!"  grumbled  Maynard.  "  Gretchen,  I  must 
speak  to  you.  When  can  you  leave  her — when  can  I  see  you  again  ?  " 

"  To-morrow,"  she  tossed  to  him  over  her  shoulder,  as  she  darted  off 
like  a  frightened  dryad. 

Marietta  opened  her  eyes  at  her.  "Why,  what  has  happened, 
Gretchen  ?  "  she  asked.  "  I  am  getting  half  afraid  of  you — you  are 
growing  so  grand  and  beautiful.  If  I  did  not  know  it  to  be  impossible,  I 
should  begin  to  think  you  no  longer  mine.  I  only  wanted  my  scent- 
bottle.  What  is  it  ?  Who  has  been  here  ?  " 

"Nothing — nobody — that  is — Oh,  madame,  I  am  so  glad  you  are 
getting  well !  " 

"  'Madame?'  " 

"  I  mean " 

"  I  don't  think  you  know  what  you  mean.  Only  don't  leave  me, 
Gretchen  ! " 

"  Never  !  Did  you  forsake  me  in  my  sorrow,  that  I  should  leave  you 
in  my  joy?" 

Her  heart  was  bursting  for  want  of  sympathy  :  and  yet  she  could  not 
find  it  in  her  to  set  it  free,  though  she  beat  about  the  bush  and  opened 
her  lips  to  speak  a  hundred  times  an  hour.  But  what  she  could  not 
express  grew  therefore  all  the  deeper.  A  new  love  had  come  to  her, 
worth  a  hundred  of  the  old :  she  recalled  once  more  the  conversation  she 
had  heard  between  Maynard  and  Marietta,  and  could  not  repress  the 
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triumph  that  placed  her  on  a  pinnacle  above  oven  that  of  her  goddess. 
"You  can  love  and  be  loved  " — on  these  words  she  fed  all  day  and  all 
night,  flavouring  her  soul's  food  with  "  Dearest  Gretchen  "  and  the  fifty 
other  small  syllables  that  formed  fifty  million  volumes  for  her.  The  wan- 
dering peri  had  not  crept  into  Paradise  without  a  fitting  fee  after  all — 
"  she  could  love  and  be  loved  " — she  had  all  the  right  of  Marietta  to  bo 
there,  and  more.  How  she  decked  the  broad  shoulders  of  the  English- 
man with  the  May-roses  of  her  fancy,  crowned  his  brows  with  myrtles, 
filled  his  voice  with  the  intoxication  of  the  hyacinth,  and  dreamed  of  the 
delights  of  the  queen  bee,  for  whom  roses,  myrtles,  and  hyacinths  are 
made !  In  her  sweet  though  broken  sleep  she  was  the  flower-girl  onco 
more,  binding  and  blending  unimaginable  flowers.  Maynard  had  thought 
of  her  as  Rosalind  :  she  was  in  truth  Titania. 

At  last,  after  a  few  moments,  or  hours,  or  years — she  took  no  heed  of 
them — to-morrow  came.  She  sprang  from  her  bed  with  a  bound,  and 
trusted  that  she  might  find  her  mistress  inclined  to  keep  her  room  for 
another  day.  As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  however,  Marietta  professed 
herself  quite  recovered,  so  that  when  Herr  Maynard  called,  there  was  no 
chance  of  seeing  him  alone.  That  night  she  dreamed  that  she  hated 
Marietta,  and,  when  she  woke,  had  no  room  in  her  mind  for  the  grace  of 
being  ashamed. 

The  next  day,  however,  her  will  made  a  way.  She  managed  to 
escape  attending  an  unexpected  rehearsal  on  the  plea  of  a  bad  headache  : 
Marietta's  caprices,  if  exigent,  were  never  cruel.  Her  heart  told  her  that 
Herr  Maynard  would  come,  and  he  came. 

"  She  is  out  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Then  I  can  tell  you  what  I  want  with- 
out interruption.  You  remember  our  talk  of  last  time  ?  Gretchen,  the 
devil  knows  why,  but  you  are  the  only  living  creature  who  can  influence 
that  statue  of  snow.  Make  use  of  your  magic  for  me  :  I  will  have  her, 
though  it  costs  me  marriage — on  the  honour  of  a  gentleman.  You  must 
help  me  :  you  are  brave,  dearest  Gretchen,  and  as  true  and  clever  as  you 
are  brave.  It  is  no  bad  offer  I  make  her ;  I  am  rich,  and  you  wish  her 
well.  I  should  deserve  to  be  hanged  outright,  if  I  asked  you  to  do 'any- 
thing that  would  hurt  a  hair  of  her  head.  You  may  judge  how  my  heart 
is  set  by  my  giving  her  love  instead  of  hate  for  her  coldness,  and  by  my 
degrading  myself  by  confessing  my  contemptible  defeat  to  a  living  soul. 
But  succeed  I  will,  and  my  last  hope  lies  in  you.  I  will  give  you  better 
than  thanks,  Gretchen.  On  the  day  of  my  marriage  to  Marietta  you 
shall  have  a  thousand  pounds — ten  thousand  florins — a  dowry  one  of 
your  countesses  might  envy.  You  will  ?  Think  over  it :  I  have  waited 
too  long  not  to  wait  a  few  hours  more." 

If  silence  gives  consent,  the  bargain  was  made.  But  did  Niobe 
consent  to  her  doom  though  she  uttered  not  a  word  ?  It  was  with  the 
silence  of  a  tearless  Niobe  that  Gretchen  saw  him  go,  and  a  figure  take 
his  place,  in  whom  she  recognised  the  gigantic  sentinel  of  Paradise,  who 
had  left  his  post  to  make  the  rounds  and  expel  intruders.  No  disap- 
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pointment  ever  came  upon  a  woman's  heart  with  a  more  cruelly  sudden 
frost.  Maynard  may  not  have  been  worth  a  woman's  thought ;  but 
hearts  are  not  much  in  the  habit  of  thinking,  nor,  perhaps,  would  they 
be  worth  very  much  if  they  were.  The  pen  has  not  been  made  where- 
with to  fill  up  the  outlines  of  a  numb  despair,  blank  by  its  very  nature. 
Only  may  we  behold  the  first  coil  of  the  serpent  of  the  dream  picture  of 
St.  Danae,  unwinding  itself  from  the  overturned  flower-basket  of  Corn- 
blossom.  She  was  the  hopelessly-defeated  rival  of  her  to  whom  she 
now  owed  misery  far  more  than  happiness — so  hopeless,  that  the  man 
whom  she  in  her  first  tumult  of  jealousy  mentally  accused  of  having 
betrayed  her,  had  coolly  bribed  her  to  bring  her  rival  to  his  arms.  "What 
is  there  left  to  say  ? 

How  hatefully  bright  and  beautiful  was  Marietta  when  she  came 
home!  As  Gretchen  stood  behind  her  in  front  of  the  same  mirror, 
arranging  her  rival's  raven-black  clievclure  for  the  evening,  she  could  have 
found  it  in  her  heart  to  place  her  strong  fingers  round  the  slender  throat 
and  press  them  till  the  bright  face  had  become  more  haggard  than  her 
own.  She  looked  at  he??  own  reflection,  and,  with  a  silent  groan, 
wondered  how  she  could  ever  have  dreamed  such  a  dream  as  had  been 
so  harshly  dispelled.  Her  lips  had  tightened  and  hardened  ;  her  cheeks 
had  fallen  inwards  in  an  hour ;  a  deep  line  contracted  the  brows,  and 
her  eyes  looked  as  dead  as  stone.  When  such  transformations  may  take 
place  in  an  instant,  what  wonder  that  the  outward  signs  of  Gretchen 's 
downfall  had,  in  two  whole  hours  of  instants,  become  set  as  well  as  trans- 
formed ?  She  was  not  a  girl  with  a  heartache,  but  a  late-ripening 
woman,  who  had  taken  fire  like  tinder  and  had  been  scorched  as  quickly. 
Mistakes  kill  sometimes ;  and  Gretchen  had  lived  a  woman's  whole  life 
oat  in  three  or  four  days.  Too  strong  to  be  killed,  she  was  all  the  more 
bound  to  have  grown  old.  How  should  disappointment  come,  when  the 
very  happiness  it  devours  had  proved  almost  too  intense  to  bear  ?  It  was 
not  as  though,  as  with  most  girls,  happiness  had  been  beaten  out  thinly 
over  her  whole  life,  so  that  much  may  be  torn  away,  and  yet  much  may 
be  left  to  cover  all  but  a  single  wound.  With  her,  happiness  had  been 
piled  up  over  one  point  of  her  life  mountains  high,  and,  when  the 
mountain  was  torn  away,  not  a  film  remained  to  hide  from  the  raw  air 
one  inch  of  smarting  nerve.  She  had  no  memories  to  compensate  for 
a  single  hope.  Her  memories  were  all  of  wishes  ;  and  she  had  long  lost 
her  power  of  living  upon  air. 

*  -•(•  #  *  * 

Mrs.  Goldrick's  wanderings  in  the  very  land  of  air,  on  which  she,  at 
least,  had  long  lived  for  days,  had  naturally  taken  hunger  as  their 
starting-point.  Ifc  was  absolutely  necessary  that  she  should  leave  her 
post  for  a  few  minutes,  at  least,  and  somehow  procure  substantial  food. 
It  needed  exceptional  pressure  to  drive  her  even  to  temporary  absence, 
though  but  for  a  moment :  but  the  exceptional  pressure  had  fairly  come. 
Without  remarking  it,  she  had  gone  through  the  three  stages  of  hunger 
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which  follow  the  disappointment  of  appetite — the  faint,  the  forgetful,  and 
the  prostrate — and  had  entered  upon  that  which  is  known  to  most  wolves 
and  to  some  men. 

The  house  contained  nothing  to  eat  but  gold — a  food  of  which  Midas 
had  already  proved  the  unsatisfying  qualities.  The  starving  woman  had 
therefore  to  search  from  attic,  to  cellar  to  find  what  might  he  turned  to 
food  in  the  alembic  of  the  pawnbroker.  The  result  was  not  successful. 
She  Jiad  the  clothes  on  her  back,  a  blanket  or  two,  and  a  few  pots  and 
pans — nothing  but  what  was  almost  as  much  a  necessary  of  life  as  bread 
itself.  It  is  true  the  Cornflower  had  owned  fewer  possessions  and  yet 
had  been  richer  than  Diogenes  ;  but  Mrs.  Goldrick  was  not  the  Corn- 
flower. She  had  sat  at  rich  men's  feasts,  and  had  long  ago  unfitted 
herself  for  living  strictly  according  to  the  rule  of  the  community  of  the 
birds  of  the  air.  Bat  there  was  no  help  for  it ;  she  took  the  blanket 
from  her  bed,  as  the  portion  of  capital  that  might  be  easiest  spared,  made 
it  up  into  a  bundle,  and  then,  with  a  feeble,  uncertain  gait,  very  different 
from  her  natural  erect  carriage  and  firm  stride,  went  out  into  the  streets 
of  St.  Bavons. 

How  much  out  of  the  world  she  lived,  needs  no  farther  proof  than 
the  fact  of  her  being  the  only  person  in  a  provincial  city  who  was  ignorant 
of  its  grand  piece  of  news.  The  Cornflower  had  been  taught  to  read,  and 
so  had  she.  But  no  event  in  any  French  novel  had  ever  taken  the 
Cornflower  aback  so  much  as  an  advertisement  upon  one  end  of  the  dead 
wall  of  her  lane  took  Mrs.  Goldrick.  Her  wandering,  dazzled  eyes  lighted 
upon  her  own  name  in  letters  as  large  as  those  upon  her  husband's 
posters.  It  was  the  offer  of  a  large  reward  to  anyone  who  would  give  the 
police  any  sufficient  tidings  of  her  son ;  and  this  was  the  way  in  which 
tl  e  downfall  of  Mr.  Brandt's  house  first  became  news  to  her  ears. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

DULCE  EST  DESIPERE  IN  Loco. 

MR.  AARON'S  supper-party  had  been  lively,  not  to  say  noisy.  Made- 
moiselle Leczinska  had  succeeded  in  astonishing  the  world,  if  she  had 
done  nothing  else,  and  "  that,"  as  Mr.  Carol  explained,  "  was  Every- 
thing." Unlike  his  musical  colhlorateur,  he  neither  felt  nor  showed  any 
small  jealousies  on  the  score  of  the  debutante's  owing  her  triumph  over 
circumstances  not  to  his  genius,  but  to  circumstances  themselves.  He  was 
of  course  the  first  to  offer  his  congratulations,  together  with  his  advice 
as  to  the  best  means  of  taking  advantage  of  the  flood-tide. 

There  was  one  place  vacant  at  table,  that  of  Mr.  Abner,  who  was 
sulky,  and  would  not  come  in.  So  it  was  merely  a  family  party,  Lord 
Lisburn  being  the  only  stranger. 

All  were  in  high  spirits  ;  but  Mademoiselle  was  in  the  highest  of  all 
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the  five.  She  even  went  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  high  spirits,  so  that 
Aaron  himself  began  dimly  to  suspect  that  his  pupil  was  not  altogether 
what  he  had  taken  her  to  be.  She  affected  to  ignore  his  presence,  made 
a  point  of  interrupting  him  whenever  he  spoke  a  word,  gave  him  back 
scornful  stares  in  return  for  his  sharp  glances,  and  flirted  outrageously 
with  Lucas,  till  the  poor  fellow  did  not  know  whether  he  was  on  his  head 
or  his  heels.  She  was  in  a  very  ecstasy  of  self-assertion,  and  would  have 
puzzled  a  ten  thousand  times  better  psychologist  than  anybody  there. 
Carol,  even,  found  himself  nowhere ;  and  Lord  Lisburn,  the  only  one 
present  whose  vanity  or  interest  was  not  touched  by  her  behaviour,  was 
the  only  one  who  let  himself  go  easily  with  the  stream.  He,  also,  was 
the  only  one  left  unmystified,  because  to  him  alone  the  colours  in  which 
she  chose  to  display  herself  to-night  were  such  as  she  might  have  re- 
ceived from  nature.  He,  only,  had  known  neither  the  beggar-girl,  nor 
the  ignorant  debutante,  thrown,  as  if  with  a  pitchfork,  into  a  new  planet, 
whereon  her  feet  had  not  known  how  to  stand. 

The  most  astounding  intelligence  in  the  world  must  be  the  sudden 
discovery  on  the  part  of  a  callow  bird  that  it  has  wings.  Its  little  soul 
has  been  growing  in  the  nest,  and  its  eyes  have  already  discovered  that 
there  is  a  vast  expanse  of  air,  in  which  alone  it  could  feel  properly  at 
home.  It  has  already  seen  its  fellow- creatures  skimming  about  with 
ease,  and  has  a  dim  consciousness  of  deformity,  in  not  being  able  to  do 
the  same  as  they.  The  miserable  little  protuberances  on  its  shoulders 
are  only  a  burden  to  it ;  when  it  creeps  to  the  edge  of  the  nest,  it  is  only 
to  overbalance  itself,  and  to  fall  back  among  its  prison  of  twigs  and 
feathers,  from  fear  of  dropping  like  lead  to  the  ground  below.  But  one 
day  the  mother-bird  comes  homeward  with  some  especially  large  cater- 
pillar in  her  beak,  fit  for  the  growing  appetite  of  her  growing  fledgeling, 
and  finds  the  nest  empty.  She  looks  around,  above,  and  below,  but  no 
trace  of  cat  or  kite  can  she  see.  The  next  day  the  force  of  habit  carries 
her  afield  to  look  for  some  yet  larger  worm,  and  the  prize  is  disputed  by 
a  stranger  of  her  own  kind,  stronger- winged,  perhaps  stronger-beaked, 
than  she,  who  meets  her  with  all  the  energy  of  youth  and  sudden  con- 
sciousness of  being  at  last  lady  of  all  the  fields  and  paths  of  air.  The 
fledgeling  does  not  know  herself,  and  the  old  bird,  with  all  her  wisdom, 
does  not  know  her  own.  There  is,  however,  a  yet  more  astounding 
experience  still.  Certain  Eastern  nations  have  been  accused  of  not 
crediting  women  with  souls.  Perhaps  this  was  the  error  of  that  very  old 
bird,  with  a  considerable  Eastern  tincture  in  his  veins,  who  had  consti- 
tuted himself  the  guide,  philosopher  and  friend  of  Mdlle.  Leczinska.  But 
the  soul  of  a  girl  does  not  fail  to  grow,  any  more  than  the  pinions  of  a 
bird,  simply  because  it  is  for  awhile  invisible  or  cumbersome ;  and  when 
some  sudden  shock  has  made  a  moment  do  the  work  of  shaking  out  her 
soul's  feathers,  the  result  is  not  unlikely  to  astonish  not  only  her  friends 
and  philosophers,  but  her  own  self  into  the  bargain. 

Zelda  would  have  been  an  idiot,  if  she  had  not  realised,  however  in- 
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stinctively,  that  one  honest,  out-speaking  stamp  of  her  foot  had  sent  flying 
into  annihilation  the  thousand  petty  and  flimsy  chains  which  had  hitherto 
entangled  her  own  proper  life  with  the  wretched  interests  of  others.  She 
had  spurned  the  earth,  and  was  out  into  the  air  on  her  own  account :  not 
a  soul  had  to  do  with  her  triumph  but  her  own.  Others  might  take  tho 
credit  to  themselves,  and  might  seek  to  cheat  her  of  the  profit ;  but  she 
had  struck  out  this  time  for  herself,  and  it  must  be  as  parasites,  not  as 
masters,  that  they  must  follow  her  now.  Hitherto  she  had  devoured  her 
impulses  in  docile  silence  :  for  once  she  had  let  her  impulse  fly  out,  and 
had  found  in  her  free  caprice  a  power  before  which  strong  wills  and 
stronger  circumstances  had  alike  shrivelled  up  into  their  shells.  It  was 
not  the  slave  of  tho  far-seeing  Aaron,  but  one  that  was  no  more  to  him 
than  Hecuba,  who  had  drunk  in  the  riotous  intoxication  of  public  applause. 
She  had  flung  herself  above  her  master's  head,  and  he  and  all  his  fellows 
looked  unutterably  small.  Not  even  Lord  Lisburn  was  able  to  complain 
that  his  peerage  compensated  in  her  eyes  for  what  he  had  not  done.  He 
was,  of  course,  in  all  the  pride  of  lionhood  before  Aaron,  Carol,  and 
Lucas :  but  the  lioness  of  the  evening  held  her  own.  He  was  enjoying 
his  new  chapter,  or  rather  episode,  in  life ;  but  possibly  he  was  not 
altogether  so  well  satisfied  with  his  new  experience  of  being  ill-treated 
according  to  his  demerits  as  he  would  have  professed  to  be. 

He  had  been  seated  on  the  right  hand  of  the  one  lady  who  might  be 
supposed  to  leaven  with  her  presence  this  not  too-well-assorted  entertain- 
ment. Carol  had  placed  himself  on  her  other  side,  as  a  matter  of  course  : 
and  it  was  with  unbelieving  ears  that  he  heard  her  say  suddenly — 

"  Where  are  you,  Lucas?  I  must  have  you  by  me.  Don't  you  see 
there's  an  empty  chair  ?  "  Lucas  looked  longingly  and  awkwardly  with 
both  his  eyes  :  but  the  empty  chair  was  invisible  to  him.  Lord  Lis- 
burn looked  at  Carol,  and  rose  politely,  to  make  room  for  the  more 
favoured  worm — who,  in  truth,  had  most  surely  earned  the  distinction. 

"  Oh,  my  lord,"  cried  out  Aaron,  quickly,  "pray  don't  disturb  your- 
self. Here's  plenty  of  room  for  Lucas  by  me." 

"  No,  I  don't  mean  you,"  said  the  self-crowned  queen,  turning  to 
Lord  Lisburn.  "  Carol,  you  sit  by  Aaron,  and  make  room  for  Lucas  by 
me.  Do  you  hear  ?  "  And  she  added  the  little  quick  stamp  of  emphasis 
that  had  been  the  favourite  gesture  of  another  triumphant  actress, 
whom  none  there,  according  to  probability,  had  ever  seen,  and  who  had 
made  her  final  exit  from  the  stage  of  the  seven  ages  at  least  one  age  ago. 

But  Aaron  eyed  her  with  one  of  his  most  curious  efforts  of  concen- 
trated vision.  "  Bcnyuilanyo  /  "  he  thought  to  himself,  "  Mag  would 
spot  her  in  a  thousand — if  she  didn't  take  the  girl  for  the  mother's  ghost 
out  of  Marshmead  churchyard.  Faith,  I  hope  she  mayn't  be — I've  heard 
tell  of  such  things  before  now." 

"  Not  if  I  know  it,  my  dear,"  said  Carol.  "  I  know  where  I'm  well 
off,  and  so  do  you.  That's  Sympathy.  Let  Lucas  eat  his  food  in  peace, 
and  pour  me  out  some  champagne." 

26-2 
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She  did  not  repeat  her  commands,  or  even  throw  him  a  look  for 
answer,  but  left  him,  and  sat  down  at  the  other  end  of  the  table. 

"  I  mean  to  have  Lucas  by  me,"  she  said.  "  Aaron,  you  go  and  sit 
between  those  two  —  or  -  " 

"  Or  what,  pray,  I  should  like  to  know?"  he  asked,  in  what  Lord 
Lisburn  thought  a  curious  tone  from  a  manager  to  Insprima  donna. 

"  Or  —  I'll  go  to  the.  window,  and  sit  in  the  draught  till  I  catch  cold." 

He  said  something  in  her  car.     She  answered  him  out  loud. 

"  Lucas,"  she  said,  angrily,  "  open  the  window  this  instant  ;  I  mean 
to  catch  my  death  of  cold,  and  I  will." 

If  she  had  commanded  her  slave  to  throw  himself  from  tke  window 
that  evening,  most  assuredly  he  would  have  done  so.  But  that  was  a 
very  different  thing  from  letting  the  least  breath  of  air  find  its  way  upon 
her.  He  stood  therefore  irresolute,  between  zeal  to  obey  and  fear  of  con- 
sequences. She  did  not  wait,  however  ;  she  went  to  the  window  herself, 
and  threw  it  up  with  a  clatter.  "  There,"  she  said,  "  now  you  may  all 
go  on  with  your  supper.  I  shall  stay  here." 

"Very  well,"  said  Aaron.  "Never  mind  her,"  he  added  to  the 
others;  "she's  not  so  easily  killed  as  that  comes  to.  I've  known  the 
day  when  she's  slept  out  a  whole  winter  night  on  the  windy  side  of  a 
snow-drift.  Talk  of  gratitude  !  That's  how  I  found  her,  and  that's  how 
I'll  leave  her,  if  she  don't  mind.  Let  her  be." 

He  had  lost  his  temper  for  once,  or  he  would  scarcely  have  been  so 
communicative  concerning  bygone  mysteries.  But  slight  as  the  occasion 
of  quarrel  was,  he  was  beginning  to  see  that  it  was  likely  to  turn"  out  the 
first  pitched  battle  in  a  war  of  liberty,  if  not  of  supremacy.  In  this  he 
had  the  advantage  over  Zelda,  for  while  he  began  to  suspect  the  con- 
sequences of  yielding  to  her  apparent  whim,  she  had  no  afterthought  to 
give  her  determination.  She  was  only  obstinate  :  he  had  every  cause  to 
be  resolved.  She  was  only  fighting  for"  a  trifle,  he  to  avert  the  results 
to  which  that  trifle  might  lead.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  she  had  greater 
advantages,  independently  of  the  fact  that  she,  if  only  obstinate,  was  now 
a  woman,  while  he,  if  consciously  resolved,  was  only  a  man. 

In  a  word,  though  the  question  was  only  about  opening  or  shutting  a 
window,  open  war  had  been  declared. 

"  By  Jove,"  said  Carol,  of  course  not  in  the  least  comprehending  the 
situation,  but  rejoicing  in  the  spirit  of  mischief  which  seemed  likely  to 
make  everybody  but  himself  uncomfortable.  "  That's  no  surrender  — 
that's  what  comes  of  not  letting  me  have  my  way.  Never  mind,  though  — 
I  like  open  windows  :  I'll  go  and  keep  Mademoiselle  company.  What  do 
you  think  of  Polish  manners,  my  Lord  ?  Not  quite  the  same  thing  as 
polish  ?  I  suppose  you  never  saw  this  sort  of  thing  before  ?  I  like  it  : 
that's  the  salt  of  life,  that  sort  of  thing.  I  like  sitting  on  the  craters  of 
volcanoes  :  that's  Taking  things  easy." 

"  Hold  your  jaw,"  growled  Aaron.     "  Who  asked  you  to  meddle  ?  " 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  Lord    Lisburn  rising,  "I  am    sure  you  are 
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welcome  to  my  seat,  especially  as  everybody  else  seems  so  devoted  to  his 
own.     I  dare  say  Mr.  Aaron  won't  mind  having  me  for  a  neighbour." 

"  No,"  she  said.  "  I'll  have  no  chair  but  Aaron's.  It  must  be  his 
fault  if  I  don't  sing  to-morrow,  and  I'll  either  have  a  cold  or  else  his 
chair." 

"  Then  you'll  have  neither,"  cried  out  Aaron  with  an  oath,  his  patience 
fairly  gone.  Lucas  caught  his  arm,  and  Lord  Lisburn  started  forward :  it 
was  clear  that  whatever  there  was  between  these  two  might  end  in  mis- 
chief. There  was  something  of  the  tiger  about  the  man  and  apparently  a 
great  deal  of  the  tigress  about  the  girl. 

"  You  coward,"  she  cried  out.  "  Have  you  forgotten  how  you  left  me 
to  be  half  killed  by  the  people  in  the  ale-house  ?     I'm  Sylvia  now,  and 
she  was  afraid  of  nobody.     You've  taught  me  that  much  anyhow.  .  .  . 
Ah,  you  may  kill  me  if  }ou  like,  you  and  your  friends  among  you — if  only 
the  Goryio  Ria  were  here  that  stood  by  me  then !  " 

Carol  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter  :  Zelda  had  fallen  into  a  fit  of 
heroics  ;  therefore,  according  to  his  notions,  she  was  making  herself  ridicu- 
lous— therefore  he  felt  himself  avenged.  Lord  Lisburn  could  not  make 
out  whether  he  was  witnessing  the  commencement  of  a  tragedy  or  the  de- 
velopment of  a  farce.  But  Aaron  turned  pale  and  blue  with  open  rage, 
slipped  his  arm  with  practised  skill  from  the  hands  of  Lucas  and,  for- 
getting the  presence  of  both  earl  and  critic,  made  a  threatening  step 
towards  Jthe  window. 

She  let  him  advance,  and  then,  darting  lightly  behind  him,  sat  herself 
down  in  his  chair  triumphantly. 

"  There  !  "  she  said.  "  Now  you  may  put  the  window  down.  I've  got 
my  way." 

"  Brarittima  ! "  cried  out  Carol,  now  thoroughly  in  his  element  of 
mischief-maker.  The  word  struck  Aaron  like  a  mocking  taunt,  and  both 
his  natural  oiliness  and  his  theatrical  dignity  had  long  been  corroded  out 
of  him  by  excitement  and  brandy.  Some  men  would  have  seized  the 
nearest  decanter  and  thrown  it  at  Carol.  He  turned  round  as  quick  as 
lightning,  and  brought  down  big  hand,  with  all  its  experienced  cunning  of 
touch,  upon  Zelda's  ear. 

The  blow  looked  like  the  assertion  of  mastery.  It  was  the  expiring 
death-blow  of  mastery :  the  straw,  if  it  could  be  called  a  straw,  under 
which  the  rule  of  force  and  fraud  had  broken  down.  Zelda,  or  Sylvia,  or 
whatever  she  felt  herself  to  be  in  that  confused  moment,  was  half- stunned, 
but  she  was  free. 

There  was  at  any  rate  one  Gentleman  at  hand  to  feel  in  his  own  in- 
stinct the  slightest  rude  touch  that  any  woman  might  feel  with  her  nerves. 
Lord  Lisburn's  blood  stung  him,  and  made  his  fingers  contract  themselves 
tightly  into  the  palm  of  his  hand  and  his  thumbs  close  over  them.  Lucas 
was  ready  enough,  and  felt  the  blow  through  his  marrow  :  but  ho  was  not 
of  the  unswerving  breed  which  can  face  a  pair  of  wolf's  eyes  without  a 
moment's  quailing.  Carol  still  kept  his  seat,  puffing  his  cigar  with  a  keen 
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relish  of  a  probable  row  in  which  he  would  not  be  engaged.  So  there 
was  nothing  to  forestall  Lord  Lisburn  in  plunging  his  hand  into  Aaron's 
collar  and  using  his  shoulder  and  knuckles  to  force  the  bully  to  his  knees 
and  the  ground. 

Lord  Lisburn  was  a  gentleman,  and  yet  no  looker-on  would  have  given 
him  credit  for  attacking  against  odds.  Aaron  was  neither  young  nor 
muscular,  had  lost  his  temper  and  was  full  of  wine,  nor,  in  the  course  of 
this  story  or  out  of  it  had  he  ever  distinguished  himself  for  courage.  Lord 
Lisburn  had  every  advantage  that  the  other  lacked  —  youth,  muscle, 
temper,  coolness,  and  ignorance  of  fear.  There  seemed  nothing  for  his 
opponent  to  do  but  to  go  down  under  sheer  weight  of  wrist  and  bite  the 
floor.  Such  would  have  been  the  case,  doubtless,  had  the  two,  being 
otherwise  such  as  they  were,  belonged  to  the  same  human  family.  Aaron 
would  then  have  lacked  the  qualities  that  make  the  supple  instinct  of 
weaker  races  a  match  for  the  straightforward  strength  of  stronger  races, 
and  more. 

The  wires  that  in  the  professor  of  conjuring  tricks  stood  for  sinews 
gave  way  beneath  the  weight  of  the  Englishman's  hand.  But  even  so  does 
the  blade  of  slender  steel  give  way  or  the  yew-branch  that  has  been 
seasoned  into  a  bow.  The  strong  pressure  was  needed  to  bring  out  the 
full  elasticity  of  the  spring.  In  half  a  moment  Lord  Lisburn' s  right  arm 
was  rendered  powerless  by  a  certain  trick  known  to  policemen  and  their 
experienced  victims  :  in  the  other  half  moment  he  felt  a  blow  in  ihe  side, 
not  heavy,  like  one  of  his  own,  but  which  made  him  sicken  and  reel  as  no 
knuckles  ever  made  a  man  sicken  or  reel. 

All  this  took  place  before  Carol  had  ended  his  laugh,  before  Zelda  had 
recovered  her  senses,  or  Lucas  had  found  his  presence  of  mind.  The 
window  was  still  open  :  and  by  the  time  that  these  three  knew  where  they 
were,  Aaron  had  flung  himself  out  of  it  with  the  vault  of  an  acrobat — as  it 
seemed  to  them,  with  the  wings  of  a  bird.  Lord  Lisburn  was  the  only 
one  there  who  kept  his  wits  :  and  he  was  leaning  against  the  table,  with 
one  hand  to  his  side,  as  pale  as  death,  and  like  one  ready  to  fall. 

"  Carol,"  he  said  coolly,  "go  straight  to  Dr.  Vaughan — 41  Charles 
Street — close  by — bring  him  here.  The  fellow  has  put  a  knife  into  me — 
some  way,  I'm  afraid.  I  beg  your  pardon  with  all  my  heart,  Mademoiselle 
— I  have  spoiled  your  evening — I  am  afraid  your  room  too — but  I  dare 
say  they'll  get  me  home,  if  you'll  let  me  wait  till  Yaughan  comes — con- 
found my  luck — and  to-morrow  I  have  to — the  North  Pole " 

"Go,  idiot !  "  cried  out  Zelda  to  Carol,  catching  Lord  Lisburn  in  her 
strong  arms  as  he  swayed  and  fell. 
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I  HAVE  never  been  able  to  understand  how  the  injunction  to  "go  to 
Bath"  grew  into  a  malediction.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  modern  importation 
into  the  slang  dictionary.  In  my  young  days  we  used  to  consign  people 
to  another  place,  only  accessible  through  the  gates  of  death.  What 
affinity  is  there  between  the  two  places  ?  An  ingenious  etymologist,  like 
Henry  O'Brien,  might  say  that  "Bath"  is  only  a  corruption  of  pdeos, 
and  that  the  intent  is  to  consign  troublesome  people  to  the  depths — to  the 
lower  regions,  whence  they  can  never  return.  There  may  be  some  sense 
in  such  a  consignment ;  but  to  send  people  to  a  place  whence  they  may 
return,  with  unexampled  rapidity,  by  the  Great  "Western  Railway,  is 
something  to  be  explained  only  upon  the  hypothesis  that  you  thereby 
consign  a  man  to  a  purgatory  on  earth,  his  penance  in  which  he  may  or 
may  not  have  the  fortune  to  outlive.  Now,  having  recently  gone  to  Bath 
myself,  not  under  the  force  of  a  malediction,  I  wish  to  say  something  on 
this  subject. 

I  think  that  I  have  heard  Bath  described  as  a  "  purgatory  of  old 
women."  There  certainly  are  a  great  number  of  old  women  here — and 
a  great  number  of  old  men.  This  speaks  well  for  the  salubrity  of  the 
place.*  But  if  Bath  be  a  purgatory  of  old  women,  it  is  also  a  paradise 
of  pretty  girls,  with  the  roses  and  cherries  of  health  on  their  cheeks 
and  lips.  I  do  not  think  that  I  ever  saw  so  many  charming  young 
women  gathered  together  in  a  country  town — not  even  in  Exeter  or 
Chester.  And  that  there  are  natural  beauties  of  another  kind,  I  need  tell 
no  one  who  has  caught  even  a  glimpse  of  the  place  on  his  way  to  Clifton, 
Exeter,  Torquay,  or  some  other  western  paradise. 

Now,  before  I  proceed  any  further,  I  think  it  right  to  say,  just  to  clear 
away  any  mists  of  suspicion,  that  I  am  not  a  medical  practitioner,  a 
householder,  a  shareholder  in  an  hotel  ^company,  or  any  other  descrip- 
tion of  person  having  an  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  financial 
prosperity  of  Bath.  I  am  simply  a  Londoner,  who,  in  more  ways  than 
one,  has  overtaxed  his  brain  and  impaired  his  digestion,  by  overworking 
himself  for  many  years,  and  not  seeking  rest  and  relaxation.  I  have 
been  beaten  about  a  little  too  much  :  so  I  have  put  into  this  port  to 
refit — to  put  my  battered  timbers  into  better  order — at  all  events,  to  try 

*  Dr.  Oliver,  a  famous  physician,  who  wrote  a  Dissertation  on  the  Bath  Waters, 
published  in  1707,  says  that  he  had  seen  more  old  healthy  people  in  Bath  than  he  had 
ever  heard  of  anywhere  else. 
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to  do  it.  Of  course,  I  ought  to  have  gone  to  Homhurg,  Carlsbad, 
Baden-Baden,  Wiesbaden,  or  some  other  foreign  Baths  in  the  autumn ; 
but  circumstances  were  unpropitious  at  that  pleasant  saeson  of  the  year, 
and  a  troublesome  thing  called  dniy  forbade  me  to  indulge  such  dissipated 
yearnings.  So  I  have  done  a  very  unfashionable  thing  (shade  of  Beau 
Nash,  forgive  me  for  calling  it  so  !) — I  have  come  down  to  our  English 
Bath  for  the  winter  and  early  spring ;  and  I  have  not  repented  of  my 
temerity. 

I  doubt  not  that  there  are  many  of  my  readers,  especially  among  those 
who  have  unlimited  means  of  locomotion,  and  who  have  gone  the  round  of 
the  German  Baths,  to  whom  this  Somersetshire  city  is  as  much  a  terra 
incognita  as  the  unknown  regions  of  Central  Africa.  Before  such  readers 
I  shall  appear  almost  in  the  character  of  a  discoverer.  They  may,  per- 
haps, have  heard  of  Bath  buns,  Bath  chairs,  and  Bath  paper ;  but  have 
they  ever  spent  a  few  weeks  at  Bath,  at  Cheltenham,  at  Clifton,  at 
Buxton,  or  at  Harrogate  ?  Why  should  they,  when  they  can  go  to  Homburg, 
Wiesbaden,  or  Carlsbad  ?  It  is  magnanimous  to  spend  one's  superfluous 
capital  in  foreign  countries  and  heroic  to  endure  the  horrors  of  sea- sick- 
ness that  morality  may  be  learnt  at  the  German  gambling-tables.  This 
last  source  of  gratification  and  improvement  is  now  nearly  dried  up.  But 
still  it  is  said,  "  It  is  so  easy  to  travel  by  these  continental  railways — 
and  the  foreign  hotels  are  so  pleasant  and  so  cheap."  But  it  is  easy,  too, 
to  travel  by  the  Great  Western  and  the  Great  Midland,  with  less  chance 
too,  of  losing  your  baggage  ;  and  as  to  the  cheapness  of  foreign  hotels  I 
recently  paid,  at  an  hotel  in  Paris,  six  francs  for  a  fried  sole  and  eight 
franks  for  a  bit  of  beaf- steak  for  breakfast. 

But  all  this  has  been  written  scores  of  times  by  indignant  Britons 
without  any  effect  upon  the  extent  of  our  home  travelling.  So  why  should 
I  repeat  it  ?  Many  a  Paterfamilias  will  think  as  I  do  —  eager  to  be 
spared  the  sickness  of  the  passage,  the  worry  and  bustle  of  continental 
travel,  the  anxieties  about  luggage,  the  insolence  of  the  douamers,  and 
the  misery  of  not  making  himself  understood,  especially  when  he  is 
hungry  or  angry.  But  how  can  he  withstand  the  charges  of  the  light 
infantry  brigade — of  wife  and  daughters  and  the  son  from  Oxford,  if  they 
are  all  against  him  ?  An  English  watering-place  it  is  said  is  "  so  slow." 
Of  course  it  is,  if  it  has  no  visitors.  But  if  these  complainants  would 
only  frequent  it  in  sufficient  numbers,  they  would  soon  make  such  a  place 
as  Bath  one  of  the  liveliest,  as  it  is  one  of  the  loveliest,  in  the  world. 

Bath  ivas  so  once,  beyond  all  dispute.  Kings  and  quee*ns,  princes  and 
princesses,  made  royal  progresses  to  it.  It  was  the  favourite  resort  of 
statesmen  and  of  wits.  Bucks  from  London  and  squires  from  the  country 
flocked  to  it  to  air  their  vanities  or  to  cure  their  gouts.  What  bowings 
and  scrapings  were  there  among  the  more  polite,  what  roysterings  and 
rollickings  among  the  choice  spirits,  who  resorted  to  this  queen  of  bath- 
ing places.  Men  of  all  qualities,  from  the  noble,  the  honours  of  whose 
house  had  never  been  stained,  to  the  adventurer  and  swindler  who  never 
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had  any  honour  to  be  sullied — made  their  way,  not  without  difficulties  and 
dangers  on  the  road,  by  post,  by  coach,  or  on  horse-back  to  the  city  of  the 
waters.  It  was  the  refuge  alike  of  pleasure  and  of  pain.  To  drink  the 
waters  was  an  amusement  with  some,  a  necessity  with  others.  And 
the  necessity  often  grew  into  an  amusement.  The  minuet  took  the  place 
of  the  gout,  and  the  local  doctors  complained  that  the  waters  had  not 
a  fair  chance.  Perhaps  it  did  not  much  matter  on  the  whole  ;  for  a  large 
number  of  the  visitors  were  afflicted  \\ith  "  low  and  nervous  disorders," 
or,  as  they  were  formerly  called,  the  "  vapors."  The  learned  Dr. 
Cheyne,  indeed,  writing,  or  rather  publishing  in  1733,  says,  "  all  of  that 
kind,  in  both  islands,  arrive  (at  Bath)  first  or  last,  who  can  afford  it." 
And  probably  the  amusement  and  excitement  did  them  more  good  than 
the  "  waters  of  the  Sun." 

It  must,  I  am  afraid,  be  admitted  that  even  in  Dr.  Cheyne's  time  the 
temptation  to  take  the  waters,  either  externally  or  internally,  were  not  of 
the  most  alluring  kind.  The  first  bathers  in  the  hot  springs  of  Bath  are 
supposed  to  have  been  swine;  and  centuries  afterwards  the  swinish  mul- 
titude bathed  after  a  fashion  not  much  superior  to  that  of  their  ancient 
porcine  exemplars.  During  what  number  of  centuries  human  beings  have 
been  bathing  in  and  drinking  the  hot  waters  of  this  place  is  a  point  of 
history  not  to  be  easily  determined.  We  must,  of  course,  begin  with 
tradition  ;  and  Bath  has  a  very  pretty  one,  which  her  citizens  would  not 
"  willingly  let  die,"  about  the  first  bathers  in  her  waters.  Briefly  told  it  is : 
that  Prince  Bladud,  son  of  Lud  Hudibras,  King  of  Britain,  being  a  leper, 
was  expelled  from  his  father's  court  and  became  a  wanderer  in  the  land. 
After  a  while  he  took  to  tending  swine  in  Somersetshire,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Avon,  and  ere  long  found  to  his  dismay  that  the  animals  had 
become  as  leprous  as  himself.  Fearful  of  discover}',  he  drove  his  pigs 
across  the  river  at  a  point  still  known  as  Swineford,*  and  took  up  a  posi- 
tion on  the  hill  side  where  shelter  and  acorns  were  in  abundance.  It 
happened,  however,  that  one  of  his  finest  sows,  being  of  an  enquiring  dis- 
position, strayed  away  from  the  rest,  and  Bladud,  having  gone  in  search 
of  her,  discovered  the  truant  wallowing  to  her  great  contentment  in  a  pool 
of  muddy  warm  water.  Then  behold  a  miracle  was  apparent  I  The  ani- 
mal was  cleansed  of  her  leprosy.  On  this,  Bladud,  greatly  rejoicing, 
thought  that  what  was  good  for  one  would  be  good  for  all,  and  that  what 
was  good  for  beast  would  be  good  for  man  ;  so  he  drove  the  swine  down  to 
the  warm  waters  morning  and  evening,  and  took  the  bath  himself,  and 
soon  there  was  not  a  leprous  patient  on  the  hill-side.  So  the  Prince  went 
back  again  healed  to  his  father's  court  and  reported  that  he  was  whole  ; 
but  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  declare  how  he  had  been  cured.  There 
was  great  rejoicing  and  the  Prince  resumed  his  place  as  Heir  Apparent. 
But,  instead  of  making  his  discovery  known,  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation, 

*  Or  Swayncford.     There  is  also  a  village  called  Swrnoswick,  or  Swayneswick 
But  I  should  be  sorry  to  answer  for  the  porcine  derivation  of  the  nnine. 
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lie  set  out  on  his  travels  and  went  to  Greece  (where  he  went  by  the  name 
of  Abaris) — there  to  remedy  the  defects  of  his  education — and  he  became 
a  very  learned  prince,  in  so  much,  that  it  is  recorded  of  him  that  when  he 
became  king  u  no  monarch  could  be  more  capable  of  governing  a  nation 
than  he  was." 

He  now  bethought  himself  of  doing  what  he  ought  to  have  done  before. 
He  declared  the  history  of  his  cure  ;  and  he  made  known  to  his  subjects 
the  healing  properties  of  the  waters  in  the  valley  of  the  Avon.  He  caused 
cisterns  to  be  made,  and  he  built  a  palace  for  himself,  and  houses  for  his 
nobles  ;  and  Bath  became  a  great  city,  and  "  the  capital  of  the  British 
kings."  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  add  that  this  wise  monarch,  in  his  later 
days,  departed  from  his  wisdom,  and  learnt,  by  hard  experience,  that 
there  were  more  dangerous  pursuits  than  bathing  even  in  hot  water. 
Had  he  only  learnt  in  Greece  that  &PKTTOV  ^lv  u5o>p,  he  would  not  have 
taken  to  the  air.  But  it  is  recorded  of  him,  that,  having  built  the  city  of 
Bath,  he  "  applied  himself  to  nothing  but  ingenious  studies,  which  he 
pursued  with  so  much  assiduity,  that  at  last  he  invented  and  made  him- 
self wings  to  fly  ;  but,  in  one  of  his  flights,  he  unfortunately  fell  down 
upon  Solsbury  church,  and,  to  the  great  grief  of  his  subjects,  broke  his 
neck,  after  a  reign  of  twenty  years." 

I  do  not  know  whether  those  who  have  accepted  this  tradition  of  the 
origin  of  Bath  have  believed  also  in  the  story  of  King  Bladud's  death.  It 
is  easy  to  credit  that,  if  he  fell  from  the  skies  on  "  Solsbury  church,"  the 
luckless  monarch  broke  his  neck ;  but  how  he  got  up  to  those  aerial 
heights  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  Probable  or  improbable,  however, 
Bath  clung  to  the  tradition  for  many  centuries,  and,  indeed,  it  is  scarcely 
yet  discarded.  The  first  heavy  blow  seems  to  have  been  given  to  it  by 
Rochester,  when  he  visited  Bath  with  Charles  the  Second  and  his  Queen, 
in  1663.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Warner,  who  published  a  quarto  History  of  Bath 
in  1801,  says  that  the  story  was  believed  "till,  towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  facetious,  but  profligate  Earl  of  Rochester 
visited  the  city  of  Bath,  and,  thinking  the  tradition  of  Bladud  a  good 
subject  for  his  wicked  wit,  he  played  off  the  artillery  of  a  keen  satire 
so  successfully  against  it,  as  to  make  the  citizens  heartily  ashamed  of  their 
credulity,  and  induce  them  to  remove  a  public  memorial  of  it,  in  a  long 
inscription  that  had  hitherto  been  attached  to  the  wall  of  one  of  the 
baths."*  Rochester,  of  course,  believed  nothing;  but,  even  in  these 
sceptical  days,  we  accept  many  traditions  more  incredible  than  the  story 
of  King  Bladud.  It  is  often  more  easy  to  believe  that  a  certain  incident 

*  This  is  not  very  correctly  stated.  There  is  still  the  inscription  in  honour  of 
King  Bladud  to  be  seen  on  the  walls  of  the  great  reservoir  (formerly  known  as  the 
King's  Bath)  from  the  windows  of  the  pump-room.  The  only  effacement  made  was 
of  some  words  relating  to  the  pigs.  King  Bladud  is  still  recognised  as  the  founder 
of  Bath.  The  story  in  Warner's  book  is  taken,  with  some  slight  alteration,  from 
Wood's  Description  of  Bath,  written  half  a  century  before.  This  writer  says  that 
the  original  statue  of  Bladud  was  destroyed  and  the  ungainly  sitting  figure,  now  to 
be  seen  in  a  niche  in  the  wall  over  the  inscription,  substituted  for  it. 
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happened  than  that  anyone  should  have  had  the  wit  to  invent  it.  I  do 
not  see  anything  improbable  in  the  history  of  the  leprous  Prince  Bladud 
and  the  swine.  Many  great  results  have  been  arrived  at  by  more  insigni- 
ficant agencies  and  accidents.  I  do  not  say  that  I  believe  in  the  bare 
realities  of  the  story  as  told  by  ancient  historians  ;  but  there  may  be  a 
germ  of  truth  in  the  legend.  The  tradition  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
derived  from  a  number  of  different  sources — the  scriptural  story  of  the 
leprous  Syrian  chief  who  bathed  in  Jordan  and  whose  flesh  came  again 
"  like  the  flesh  of  a  little  child  ;"  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  (the 
moral  leper)  who,  after  living  with  swine,  went  back  to  his  father  cleansed  ; 
and  the  classical  story  of  Icarus,  who  invented  wings  for  himself  and  came  to 
trouble.  The  elements  of  all  these  are  in  the  Bath  story  of  King  Bladud, 
and  have  gone  to  make  up  the  legend,  to  say  nothing  of  some  slight 
touches  of  JEneas  and  King  Alfred  which  are  discernible  in  the  mosaic. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  vitality  left  in  the  legend,  many  years  after 
Rochester's  visit  to  Bath  ;  and  Wood,  the  architect,  in  1749,  not  only 
continued  to  hold  out  for  the  truth  of  it,  but  presented  his  readers  with  a 
full-length  picture  of  King  Bladud  himself.  Such  whole-hearted  faith  as 
this  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire. 

More  than  twenty  centuries  after  Prince  Bladud's  strayed  sow  was 
found  wallowing  in  the  muddy  waters — in  the  days  of  the  most  gentle- 
manly of  English  kings  and  the  most  lady-like  of  English  queens — the 
wallowing  was  still  going  on  in  a  manner  discreditable  even  to  pigs,  who, 
doubtless,  took  their  baths  in  as  decorous  a  manner  as  was  possible  to 
them  under  their  circumstances  ;  for,  according  to  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Jordeu,  as  cited  by  Wood,  the  architect,  about  the  time  that  the  Queen 
(Henrietta  Maria)  was  thinking  of  going  to  Bath,  "  all  kinds  of  disorders 
were  grown  to  their  highest  pitch  in  Bath  ;  in  so  much  that  the  streets  and 
public  ways  of  the  city  were  become  like  so  many  dunghills,  slaughter- 
houses, and  pigstyes.I  ,v<iyj,*  The  baths  were  like  so  many  bear- 
gardens, and  modesty  was  entirely  shut  out  of  them  ;  people  of  both  sexes 
bathing  by  day  and  night  naked ;  and  dogs,  cats,  pigs,  and  even  human 
creatures,  were  hurled  over  the  rails  into  the  water  while  people  were 
bathing  in  it."  It  is  not  surprising  (even  national  prejudices  apart)  that 
when  Her  Majesty  wished  to  take  the  waters  she  went  to  France  to  get 
them.  And  yet  both  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Anne,  the  wife  of  James  the 
First,  had  previously  taken  the  waters  of  Bath. 

Somewhat  scandalised  by  the  existence  of  this  state  of  things,  and 
especially  by  the  fact  that  the  king  and  queen  had  become  cognizant  of 
it,  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  Bath  framed  a  series  of  bye -laws  for  the 
removal  of  all  kinds  of  nuisances,  and  the  city  was  soon  got  into  a  cleanly 
condition,  so  that  when  Queen  Catherine,  wife  of  the  Second  Charles, 
came  to  Bath  in  September  1663,  she  was  as  much  gratified  by  what  she 
saw  as  she  was  benefited  by  what  she  took  ;  and  the  king's  physician,  Sir 
Alexander  Frazer,  was  convinced  of  the  efficacy  of  the  waters.  "Find- 
ing," it  is  said,  "the  hot  waters  to  be  from  the  same  minerals  as  those 
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of  Bourbon,  and  that  they  could  be  pumped  up  directly  from  the  spring, 
he  began  to  advise  the  universal  use  of  them,  sending  all  such  patients 
to  the  hot  fountains  of  Bath,  as  he  had  before  ordered  to  those  of 
Bourbon,  whereby  the  fatigue  and  expense  of  a  long  journey  from  the 
Britannick  Island  to  the  heart  of  France,  as  well  as  the  danger  of  crossing 
the  sea,  was  avoided,  to  the  private  advantage  of  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  public  advantage  of  the  Kingdom."  *  Bath  then  began 
to  grow  into  a  pleasure  place.  "At  this  period,"  the  local  historian 
above  quoted  says,  "  the  trade  of  the  City  began  to  turn  from  the  Woollen 
Manufacture  to  that  of  entertaining  the  strangers  that  came  to  it  for  the 
use  of  the  hot  waters." 

All  great  improvements,  however,  are  progressive,  and  there  was  still 
much  to  be  done.  There  was  very  scanty  accommodation  for  bathers, 
except  for  those  who  lodged  in  houses  contiguous  to  the  baths,  and  great 
doubt  was  cast  upon  the  purity  of  the  water  that  was  served  out  for 
drinking  purposes.  But,  in  1673,  Sir  Alexander  Frazer,  coming  a  second 
time  to  Bath,  devised  means  for  pumping  up  the  water  before  coming 
into  contact  with  the  cisterns  or  reservoirs,  in  which  people  were  in  the 
habit  of  bathing.  His  designs  were  carried  out,  and  the  mayor  (Captain 
Chapman,  to  whom  Bath  is  greatly  indebted,  and,  indeed  to  all  the 
Chapman  family  up  to  the  present  time),  gave  public  assurance  that  the 
drinking  waters  were  uncontaminated.  Still,  nearly  a  century  afterwards,  our 
friend  Matthew  Bramble  f  complained  that  he  was  "  as  much  afraid  of 
drinking  as  of  bathing ;  for,  after  a  long  conversation  with  the  doctor 
about  the  construction  of  the  pump  and  the  cistern,  it  is  very  far  from 
being  clear  to  me  that  the  patients  in  the  pump-room  don't  swallow  the 
scourings  of  the  bathers."  There  is  a  great  deal  more  in  the  same  strain 
not  pleasant  to  transcribe.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  unimaginative 
people  at  the  time  took  the  grumblings  of  Matthew  Bramble  as  serious 
reflections  on  the  salubrity  of  the  Bath  waters.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
Smollett  did  not  "mean  mischief"  (for  he  had  written  a  treatise  to 
demonstrate  that  ordinary  spring  waters  would  be  quite  as  serviceable  for 
bathing  purposes  as  the  chalybeated  waters  of  Bath) ;  but  artistically  the  old 
squire's  growlings  are  to  be  taken  in  a  dramatic  sense,  and  very  dramatic  they 
are.  |  It  is  strange  that  Walter  Savage  Landor,  of  whose  connection  with 

*  John  Wood,  architect. 

f  The  correspondence,  of  which  Humphry  Clinker  is  composed,  bears  only  the 
dates  of  the  months  in  which  the  several  letters  are  supposed  to  have  been  written. 
Bat  as  they  relate  to  a  period  after  the  Circus  had  been  built,  and  before  the  Royal 
Crescent  had  been  erected,  Matthew  Bramble  and  his  family  must  have  visited  Bath 
about  the  year  1760.  There  are  frequent  references  in  them  to  Quin,  the  actor,  who 
died  in  1766.  The  novel  itself  was  written  about  1770.  Smollett  was  in  Bath  in  1767. 

J  Already  in  this  magazine  I  have  written  of  the  pleasure  which  1  derived  from 
the  perusal  of  Humphry  Clinker  upon  the  high  seas — more  than  thirty  years  ago.  I 
have  now  experienced  renewed  gratification  in  reading  the  earlier  chapters  in  the 
city  of  Bath — enhanced,  perhaps,  by  the  fact  that  I  have  picked  up  a  copy  of  an 
early  edition  with  Rowlandson's  designs. 
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Bath  I  shall  have  something  to  Bay  before  I  have  done — a  man  in  whom  the 
dramatic  faculty  was  developed  in  higher  perfection  than  in  any  one  of 
his  contemporaries — should  have  seriously  criticised  what  he  calls  "  rig- 
maroles "  and  "oddities  of  language,"  and  exclaimed,  "How  would 
€icero,  and  Pliny,  and  Trajan  have  laughed  at  this  circumbendibus  !  " 
If  these  ancient  worthies  had  any  humour  in  them  they  could  not  well 
have  helped  laughing ;  but  tho  strangeness  is  that  Landor  should  have 
forgotten  that  Humphry  Clinker  is  written  in  a  series  of  characteristic 
letters,  and  that  not  one  of  the  writers  is  supposed  to  be  a  Cicero  or  a 
Pliny.  These  oddities  and  rigmaroles,  and  unconscious  blunders,  each 
one  proper  to  the  condition  of  the  writer,  are  among  the  chief  merits  of 
the  book.  Ex.  gr.  :  One  of  the  letter- writers  says  (and  the  humour  of  the 
passage  appears  to  me  exquisite) :  "  I  have  no  doubt  that  your  parents 
will  in  a  little  time  bring  you  into  the  world  ;  "  on  which  Landor  gravely 
remarks  :  ' '  If  her  parents  did  not  bring  her  into  the  world  (one  of  them 
at  least),  I  wonder  who  did."  It  is,  perhaps,  still  more  curious  to  find 
Landor  complaining  of  the  trick,  then  in  vogue,  of  sending  every  letter  with 
a  "rigmarole."  "By  rigmarole,"  he  adds,  "I  mean  such  a  termination 
as  this : — '  It  had  like  to  have  kindled  the  flames  of  discord  in  the  family 
of  yours  always,'  &c."  A  few  years  afterwards  he  had  himself  acquired 
this  trick  (see  Forsters  Biography,  vol.  ii.  pages  588-589).  It  was  an 
anachronism  in  his  time.  It  was  not  in  Smollett's. 

So  one  improvement  followed  another  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century — hastened,  doubtless,  by  the  visit  of  Queen  Mary  to  Bath  in  the 
autumn  of  1687 — and  the  curative  properties  of  the  Bath  water  rose  into 
such  esteem,  that  large  quantities  of  it  were  sent  in  bottles  to  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Still,  at  the  dawn  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there 
was  much  in  the  arrangements  for  bathing  that  would  be  considered,  in 
these  days,  purely  revolting.  Then  Queen  Anne  came  to  Bath  with  her 
husband.  She  had  come  here  before  her  ascension,  and  great  honour 
had  been  done  to  the  princess.  Her  return  as  sovereign  of  the  country 
excited  the  people  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  enthusiasm.  An  immense 
cavalcade  of  horsemen  and  horsewomen — the  latter  accoutred,  it  is  said, 
"  as  Amazons  " — went  out  to  meet  Her  Majesty.  The  news  of  the 
queen's  visit  to  Bath  brought  swarms  of  people  from  adjacent  and  even 
remote  counties  to  the  place ;  and  it  is  recorded  that  such  a  concourse  of 
visitors  was  gathered  in  the  city  "for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  hot 
waters,  that  the  drinking  pumps  could  not  supply  them.  All  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  were  filled  with  people  of  rank  and  fortune,  that  flocked 
to  Bath  for  health,  or  pleasure,  or  for  any  other  purpose ;  and  lodgings 
were  then  so  scarce  that  many  were  obliged  to  pay  a  guinea  a  night  for 
their  beds." 

I  shall  presently  show  how  this  hint  was  taken — how  enterprising 
architects  and  builders,  clearly  seeing  what  the  demand  would  be  for 
better  accommodation,  forthwith  began  to  supply  it,  by  improving  old  and 
building  new  houses.  But  I  have  yet  to  ramble  on  a  little  more  about 
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the  bathing.  Up  to  this  time,  and  at  a  still  later  date,  both  sexes  were 
in  the  habit  of  bathing  together  in  the  tanks.  At  what  precise  period 
this  custom  was  abolished,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  The 
reformation  has  been  attributed  to  the  exertions  of  the  famous  Beau  Nash, 
of  whom  I  shall  presently  have  something  to  say.  His  biographer, 
writing  shortly  after  his  death,  in  1761,  gives  a  very  cleanly  and  decorous 
account  of  the  mode  of  bathing  at  that  time  :* — "  The  hours  for  bathing," 
he  says,  "  are  commonly  between  six  and  nine  in  the  morning,  and  the 
baths  are  every  morning  supplied  with  fresh  water ;  for  when  the  people 
have  done  bathing  the  sluices  in  each  Bath  are  pulled  up,  and  the  water 
is  carried  off  by  drains  into  the  river  Avon.  In  the  morning  the  lady  is 
brought  in  a  close  chair,  dressed  in  her  bathing  cloaths,  to  the  Bath,  and 
being  in  the  water,  the  woman  who  attends  presents  her  with  a  little 
floating  dish  like  a  bason,  into  which  the  lady  puts  a  handkerchief,  a 
a  snuff-box,  and  a  nosegay.  She  then  traverses  the  Bath ;  if  a  novice, 
with  a  guide,  if  otherwise,  by  herself,  and  having  amused  herself  thus 
whilst  she  thinks  proper,  calls  for  her  chair  and  returns  to  her  lodgings." 
This  is  satisfactory;  for  as  people  bathed  alfresco  under  the  Pump-Boom 
windows,  and  those  of  the  adjacent  houses,  it  is  something  to  know  that 
they  were  decently  attired,  especially  as  Winifred  Jenkins  tells  us  that  she 
went  twice  into  the  bath  with  mistress,  "  and  na'r  a  smoak  (smock)  upon 
our  backs,  hussy."|  Neither  of  these  passages  throws  any  light  upon  the 
question  of  the  promiscuous  bathing  of  men  and  women  ;  but  the  state- 
ment that  Beau  Nash  introduced  the  desired  reform  would  seem  to  be 
erroneous.  For  Anstey,  in  his  New  Bath  Guide,  makes  Mr.  Simkin 
Blunderhead,  under  date  1766,  give  quite  a  different  account  of  the  exist- 
ing usage — and  Nash  died  in  1761.  This  young  gentleman  writes  to 
his  mother,  saying : — 

'Twas  a  glorious  sight  to  behold  the  fair  sex 
All  wading  with  gentlemen  up  to  their  necks, 
And  view  them  so  prettily  tumble  and  sprawl, 
In  a  great  smoking  kettle  as  big  as  our  hall. 

Miss  Scratchit  went  in,  and  the  Countess  of  Scales, 
Both  ladies  of  very  great  fashion  in  Wales  ; 
Then  all  of  a  sudden  two  ladies  of  worth 
My  Lady  Pandora  McScurvey  came  forth 
With  General  Sulphur  arrived  from  the  north. 

Anstey  knew  Bath  much  too  well  to  make  any  mistake  about  such  a 
matter  as  this  ;  so  I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  sexes  bathed  together  five 
years  at  least  after  Nash's  death. 

*  The  passage  is  taken  almost  verbatim  from  Wood's  Description  of  Bath,  pub- 
lished in  1744  ;  and  Wood  quotes  A  Tour  through  England,  which  I  have  not  seen. 
It  it  stated  in  the  original  that  "  the  music  plays  her  into  the  water." 

f  Perhaps  this  is  not  intended  to  bear  the  interpretation  which  most  people  would 
put  upon  it— for  there  was  a  bye-law  at  that  time,  enjoining  that  "  no  man  or  woman 
should  go  into  any  of  the  baths,  by  day  or  night,  without  a  decent  covering  on  their 
bodies,  under  a  penalty  of  three  shillings  and  four  pence;" 
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The  gregarious  bathing  of  people  of  the  same  sex  naturally  continued 
for  some  time  after  the  greater  evil  was  abolished.  There  were  those, 
however,  to  whom  even  that  was  an  abomination,  offensive  in  the  extreme 
to  many  besides  the  western  squire  of  Smollett's  novel,  especially  as  the 
baths  were  extremely  beneficial  to,  and  much  resorted  to,  by  people  afflicted 
with  diseases  of  the  skin.  Matthew  Bramble  said  ho  did  not  know 
what  contaminations  might  float  upon  the  surface  of  the  waters.  One 
spectacle  which  he  witnessed  was  quite  enough  for  him.  After  a  time, 
private  baths  were  constructed,  on  a  very  small  and  inconvenient  scale. 
They  were  faithfully  described  as  "  slips  resembling  cells  for  the  dead, 
rather  than  rooms  for  the  living ;  their  avenues  are  dark  and  narrow,  far 
less  conspicuous  than  the  entrances  to  the  meanest  inns."  At  the 
present  time  they  are  the  most  luxurious  baths  in  the  world.  Each 
has  an  excellent  dressing-room,  with  all  conveniences  attached  ;  and  in 
the  colder  months  a  bright  fire  blazes  in  the  room.  You  can  sit  or  stand 
in  or  walk  about  the  baths ;  and  when  you  come  out  there  is  an  over- 
abundant supply  of  hot  towels  and  flannels  to  rub  you,  warm  you,  and 
circulate  your  blood.  Whilst  Bath  has  declined  as  a  fashionable  bathing- 
place,  the  facilities  for  bathing  have  wonderfully  increased.  I  do  not 
think  that  even  Matthew  Bramble  himself  could  have  grumbled  at  the 
present  arrangements,  or  that  the  greatest  sybarite  that  ever  indulged  his 
beloved  self  could  complain  that  anything  is  wanting  to  administer  to  his 
comforts. 

The  one  thing  wanting  is  a  greater  number  of  visitors.  Bath  is 
still  one  of  the  pleasantest  cities  in  the  world,  but  it  is  no  longer 
emphatically  a  "  pleasure- city."  Its  once  famous  amusements  are  no 
more  than  records  of  the  past.  The  organised  gaieties  which  made  the 
place  famous  are  dead.  There  is  no  more  interesting  chapter  in  the 
history  of  Bath  to  be  written  than  that  which  relates  to  the  rise  and  fall 
of  this  great  Empire  of  Frivolity.  It  expanded  from  a  small  beginning. 
In  the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  next  to  "  bright  eyes,"  a  game  of  bowls  was 
the  chief  delight  of  the  educated  Englishman.  Up  to  the  last  decade  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  it  would  seem  that  "the  public  amusements  of 
such  as  came  to  Bath,  consisted  for  the  most  time  in  bowling  and  walking 
in  the  summer  evenings,  people  in  those  days  seldom  coming  to  the  city 
but  in  the  summer-time,  when  the  roads  were  dry  and  passable — for  they 
were  in  effect  impassable  in  the  wet  seasons  of  the  year."  Besides  these 
bowling  greens  and  grand  walks,  there  were  a  cock  pit  and  a  fives'  court ; 
"a  stable  by  the  Abbey  gate  was  appropriated  for  a  theatre,  and  the 
Council  House  of  the  Guild-Hall  served  for  a  ball-room." 

The  visits  of  Queen  Anne  to  Bath,  in  1803-1,  by  bringing  a  greater 
concourse  of  pleasure -seekers  to  the  city,  caused  new  energy  to  be  thrown 
into  the  efforts  made  for  the  improvement  of  its  amusements.  Music 
and  dancing  came  into  fashion.  "  The  company,"  it  is  written  by  the 
biographer  of  Beau  Nash,  who  was  no  less  a  person  than  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
"  was  numerous  enough  to  form  a  country  dance  upon  the  bowling  green"; 
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they  were  amused  with  a  fiddle  and  a  hautboy  and  diverted  with  romantic 
walks  round  the  city."  Then  it  was  found  necessary  to  erect  covered 
places  for  the  amusement  of  the  visitors,  and  a  master  of  the  ceremonies 
was  appointed,  who  endeavoured  to  establish  something  like  order,  but 
was  not  remarkably  successful.  Smoking  in  the  rooms  was  permitted ; 
gentlemen  and  ladies  appeared  in  a  disrespectful  manner  at  public  enter- 
tainments in  aprons  and  boots.  With  an  eagerness  common  to  those 
whose  pleasures  come  but  seldom,  they  generally  continued  them  too  long ; 
and  thus  they  were  rendered  disgusting  by  too  free  an  enjoyment.  '*  If  the 
company  liked  each  other  they  danced  till  morning  ;  if  any  person  lost  at 
cards,  he  insisted  on  continuing  the  game  till  luck  should  turn.  .  .  . 
The  Pump-house  was  without  any  director ;  the  chairmen  permitted  no 
gentlemen  or  ladies  to  walk  home  by  night  without  insulting  them."  * 
Such  was  the  state  of  things  at  Bath,  when  a  very  remarkable  man,  who 
of  all  the  men  who  ever  came  to  Bath,  fixed  his  mark  most  indelibly  on 
the  city,  came  to  take  up  his  residence  among  its  inhabitants.  It  is  time 
that  I  should  say  something  about  him. 

"Beau  Nash"  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  Swansea,  in  which 
town  Richard  was  born,  on  the  18th  of  October,  1674. f  He  was  sent  to 
school  at  Carmarthen,  from  which  sombre  county-town  he  was  removed  to 
Jesus  College,  Oxford.  There  he  was  distinguished  for  idleness  and 
dissipation,  for  a  love  of  fine  clothes,  and  a  premature  capacity  for 
intrigue.  Hearing  that  the  boy  had  engaged  himself  to  be  married  before 
he  was  seventeen,  the  father  removed  Dick's  name  from  the  college  books 
and  carried  him  back  to  Wales.  The  next  paternal  effort  for  the 
provision  of  the  young  gentleman  was,  in  the  language  of  the  day,  "  the 
purchase  of  a  pair  of  colors."  But  the  young  ensign  could  not  tolerate 
restraint.  He  had  no  appetite  for  drill,  no  respect  for  duty.  He  wished 
to  dress  as  he  liked,  to  do  as  he  liked,  in  all  respects  to  be  his  .own 
master.  So  young  Nash  soon  made  his  last  appearance  on  parade,  and 
betook  himself  to  a  new  profession.  The  Inns  of  Court  had  more 
attraction  for  him  than  the  barracks.  He  became  a  student  of  the 
Temple,  and  lived  upon  his  wits.  The  old  advice  to  "  dress  above  your 
income,  and  to  live  below  it "  was  scrupulously  observed  by  Nash. 
Whilst  dining  from  a  plate  of  cold  meat  from  a  cook-shop,  he  wore  the 
finest  clothes  he  could  buy.  He  was  born  with  few  personal  attractions. 
He  had  neither  a  good  face  nor  a  good  figure.  But  he  had  elegant 
manners  and  an  insinuating  address  ;  and  he  contrived  to  make  many  so- 
called  friends  among  whom  perhaps  were  some  dupes.  Little  by  little 
his  reputation,  as  a  man  of  cultivated  taste  and  fine  discernment  in 

*  Life  of  Beau  Nash.     Quoted  from  Second  Edition,  1762. 

t  In  the  epitaph  on  Nash,  written  by  Dr.  King,  it  is  said  that  the  Beau 
was  "  obscuro  loco  natus,"  which  Goldsmith  has  translated  into  "  born  in  an  obscure 
village."  But  even  in  those  days  Swansea,  now  the  capital  of  South  Wales,  could 
not  have  been  an  obscure  place.  It  certainly  was  not  an  "  obscure  village."  Bath, 
indeed,  was  largely  recruited,  at  that  time,  from  South  Wales,  owing  to  the  facility 
of  access 
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ceremonial  usages  spread  among  his  brother  Templars.  And  when  it  was 
resolved  by  the  Middle  Temple,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  to  give  an 
entertainment  to  William  III.  on  his  accession,  young  Nash  was  appointed 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies.  He  did  his  work  so  well  that  the  King 
desired  to  knight  him.  But  with  a  sagacious  hint  to  His  Majesty,  that 
if  he  were  to  be  a  knight  at  all,  he  would  wish  to  be  a  poor  knight  at 
Windsor,  as  the  preferment  would  carry  some  pay  with  it,  Nash  respect- 
fully declined  the  honour. 

But  the  affair  gave  him  some  notoriety,  and  by  increasing  the 
numbers  of  his  acquaintance  increased  the  numbers  of  his  dupes. 
As  long  as  he  could  get  money,  he  did  not  care  how  he  got  it.  He 
was  a  gambler  by  profession,  with  a  cross  of  the  mountebank.  On 
one  occasion  he  made  fifty  pounds  by  doing  penance  in  a  blanket  at 
the  great  door  of  York  minster,  whilst  people  were  coming  out  of  church ; 
and  he  pocketed  a  still  larger  amount  by  riding  naked  on  a  cow  through 
a  country  village.  Exceptional  exploits,  however,  of  this  discreditable 
kind  could  not  maintain  his  expenditure.  It  was  the  under-current  of 
successful  gambling  that  preserved  the  fountain  from  running  dry.  Ho 
knew  whom  to  play  with,  and  he  played  warily  and  well.  London  was  at 
that  time,  it  is  said,  the  only  fitting  aren?,  for  such  performances.  The 
English  baths  were  frequented  mainly  by  valetudinarians,  who  went 
thither  to  get  rid  of  what  worthy  Dr.  Cheyne  (of  whom  more  anon)  de- 
scribed as  "the  English  malady — the  vapors."  But,  on  a  fortunate 
day  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  I  have  before  narrated, 
Queen  Anne,  having  the  meagrims,  made  a  journey  to  Bath  for  the 
benefit  of  her  health.  So  the  long-neglected  city,  with  all  its  beautiful 
environments,  rose  suddenly  into  fashion.  " People  of  distinction" 
made  their  way  to  a  place  which  Majesty  had  consented  to  honour  ;  and 
the  seekers  of  pleasure  soon  outnumbered  the  seekers  of  health. 

No  long  time  passed  before  Mr.  ftichard  Nash  of  the  Middle  Temple 
scented  the  opportunity  and  went  to  Bath.  Whether  he  had  found  that 
dupes  were  scarcer  in  London  than  they  had  been — that  he  was  becom- 
ing a  little  too  well  known,  and  that  therefore  it  would  be  wise  to  change 
his  hunting-grounds,  history  does  not  record.  But  it  is  certain  he  was 
shrewd  enough  to  perceive  that,  where  idle  and  wealthy  people  were 
congregated  there  was  sure  to  be  a  sufficiency  of  gaming ;  and,  therefore, 
a  sufficiency  of  legitimate  prey.  So  he  took  his  wits  with  him  to  Bath,  and 
with  his  fine  clothes  and  plausible  manners  soon  made  an  impression  on  the 
visitors,  which  afterwards  extended  itself  to  the  more  permanent  inhabitants ; 
and  he  became  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  in  succession,  it  would  appear, 
to  a  Captain  Webster,  who  was  one  of  the  noted  gamblers  of  the  day. 

Nash  was  now  in  his  element.  His  genius  had  full  scope  for  de- 
velopment. He  systematised  and  organised  the  amusements  of  the 
place.  He  evolved  order  out  of  chaos,  and  was  soon  recognised  as  a 
necessity.  He  saw  clearly  that,  to  accomplish  the  results  at  which  he 
aimed,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  assume  paramount  authority.  He 
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had  the  majority,  including  all  the  best  people,  with  him,  and  ere  long 
they  called  him  King  of  Bath.  He  sustained  the  character  well ;  for  he 
wore  the  finest  clothes  and  he  sported  the  grandest  equipages.  It  is 
said  that  when  he  went  to  Tonbridge,  which  he  often  did,  out  of  the  Bath 
season,  he  travelled  with  six  horses  (always  greys),  outriders,  footmen, 
and  French  horns.  His  crown  was  a  white  hat — a  singularity  in  those 
days.  He  said  he  wore  it  that  it  might  not  be  stolen. 

It  could  not  have  been  very  easy  work  at  the  first  to  introduce  order 
and  regularity  into  a  mixed  society  of  people,  who  had  been  long  accus- 
tomed to  have  their  own  way.  And  it  may  have  been  still  more  difficult, 
perhaps,  to  prevent  continual  clashings  and  collisions  between  the  dif- 
ferent ranks  and  classes  making  up  the  motley  society  of  the  Pump  Boom 
and  the  Assembly  Booms.  But,  even  in  this,  Nash  achieved  a  certain 
amount  of  success.  He  paid  all  due  deference  to  "the  quality,"  but  he 
suffered  no  decent  people  to  be  snubbed.  When  certain  rules  were  laid 
down  for  the  guidance  of  society,  he  enforced  them  with  rigid  impartiality. 
It  was  decreed  that  ladies  should  not  appear  in  white  aprons  at  the  public 
balls.  The  Duchess  of  Queensbury  infringed  this  regulation,  which  Nash 
observing,  went  up  to  her  grace,  quietly  took  off  the  offending  garment, 
and  threw  it  among  the  waiting  women,  observing  that  only  Abigails  wore 
such  things.  And  when  the  Princess  Amelia  begged  for  one  more  dance, 
after  the  closing  hour  (eleven),  Nash  courteously,  but  resolutely,  refused 
to  grant  her  Boyal  Highness's  request.  It  is  related  that  he  had  great 
difficulty  with  the  country-squires,  who  insisted  on  appearing  in  the 
Assembly  Rooms  with  their  top-boots.  So  he  ridiculed  them  in  rhyme, 
and  punished  them  in  a  puppet-show.  These  devises  were  successful. 
If  anyone  ventured  to  infringe  the  rule,  Nash  would  make  up  to  him  and 
say  that  he  was  afraid  the  squire  had  forgotten  his  horse. 

Although  Nash  very  wisely  prohibited  late  hours,  alleging  that  they 
must  be  very  injurious  in  all  ways  to  those  who  had  come  from  a  distance 
for  the  benefit  of  their  health,  the  duties  of  Master  of  the  Ceremonies 
must  have  been  of  a  most  laborious  kind.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  bath- 
ing commenced  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  was  continued  till  about 
nine.  As  it  was  part  of  the  fun  of  the  day  for  the  gentlemen  to  see  the 
ladies  bathe,  the  presence  of  the  High  Chamberlain  must  have  been  neces- 
sary to  prevent  abuses.  That  he  was  very  watchful  in  this  respect  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  amusing  story  told  by  Wood  : — * '  A  certain 
gentleman,  once  looking  at  his  wife  while  she  was  bathing  in  the  King's 
Bath,  was  so  charmed  with  her  increase  of  beauty,  that  he  could  not  for- 
bear complimenting  her  upon  it — which  a  King  of  Bath  hearing,  he 
instantly  took  him  by  the  heels  and,  as  an  act  of  gallantry,  hurled  him  over 
the  rails  into  the  water  "  * — the  only  instance  on  record,  perhaps,  of  a 

*  It  will  be  observed  that  the  writer  uses  the  indefinite  article,  and  so  does  not 
fix  this  story  upon  Nash.  I  do  not,  however,  know  that  his  predecessor  was  ever 
called  "  King  "  of  Bath.  As  king  he  was,  of  course,  above  the  bye-law  decreeing 
"  that  no  person  shall  thrust,  cast,  or  throw  another  into  any  of  the  said  baths,  with 
his  or  her  clothes  on,  under  a  penalty  of  six  shillings  and  eight-pence." 
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man  paying  such  a  penalty  for  saying  pretty  things  to  his  wife.  The 
principle,  however  was  right,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  prac- 
tice, in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  was  somewhat  sharp.  The 
story  at  least  is  interesting,  as  showing  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies.  If  there  had  not  been  that  "  divinity  that 
hedges  a  king"  the  unfortunate  functionary,  in  those  times,  must  soon 
have  terminated  his  career  by  being  run  through  the  middle.  But  these 
were  only  his  before -breakfast  dangers — only  the  beginning  of  his  day's 
work.  According  to  contemporary  accounts,  the  day  must  have  been  a 
most  laborious  one.  After  the  bathing,  the  company  assembled  in  the 
Pump  Room  to  drink  the  waters,  or  to  look  at  those  who  did ;  the  intervals 
between  the  potations  "  being  made  agreeable  to  them  by  a  small  band  of 
musick,  as  well  as  by  the  conversation  of  tho  gay  and  healthy."  After 
this  the  ladies  commonly  went  to  their  lodgings,  and  the  gentlemen  to 
the  coffee  shops  to  get  Bath  buns  (as  the  local  historians  say,  "  not  to  be 
equalled  elsewhere  ")  and  to  drink  chocolate  or  tea.  It  must  be  some 
consolation  to  those  unreasonable  people,who  are  always  complaining  of 
the  increased  prices  of  provisions  at  the  present  time,  and  a  very  strong 
argument  in  the  adroit  hands  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
if  pressed  to  increase  the  fixed  incomes  of  the  Civil  Service,  that  the 
cost  of  a  Bath  bun  in  the  days  of  Beau  Nash  was  four-pence,  whilst  the 
same  luxury  may  now  be  obtained  all  over  England  for  two-pence.  Some- 
times there  were  concert-breakfasts  at  the  Assembly-rooms,  at  one-and- 
nine-pence  a  head.  Church  followed  the  concert,  and  cards  followed 
Church.  Some  took  to  riding,  and  some  to  walking,  and  some  went  to 
the  reading-rooms,  much  as  they  do  in  the  present  time.  Then  they 
came  home  to  dinner,  either  in  public  places  of  resort,  or  in  their  own 
lodgings — but,  anyhow,  they  had  good  provisions  well  cooked.  "  After 
dinner  is  over,"  says  Mr.  Wood,  "and  evening  prayers  ended,  the  com- 
pany meet  a  second  time  at  the  Pump  House  ;  from  which  they  withdraw 
to  the  walks,  and  from  there  to  drink  tea  at  the  Assembly  houses,  and  the 
evenings  are  concluded  with  balls,  plays,  and  mutual  visits.  So  that  Bath 
yields  a  continual  round  of  diversions  ;  and  people  of  all  ways  of  thinking, 
even  from  the  Libertine  to  the  Methodist,  have  it  in  their  power  to  com- 
pleat  the  day,  the  week,  the  month,  nay,  almost  tho  whole  year,  to  their 
own  satisfaction." 

It  was  in  the  evening,  when  dancing  commenced  at  the  Assembly 
rooms,  that  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  was  most  potential.  Then 
Nash  was  really  supremo.  Such,  indeed,  was  his  authority,  and  so  well 
was  it  exercised,  that  he  fairly  earned  for  himself  his  title  of  "  King  of 
Bath."  The  balls  were  held  sometimes  at  Simpson's — sometimes  at 
Wiltshire's  Rooms.*  Six  was  the  hour  of  assembly.  The  Master  of  the 

*  Simpson's  Rooms  were  originally  called  Harrison's,  after  the  man  by  whom  they 
were  built.  They  were  the  first  erected.  Wiltshire's  were  known  for  some  time  as 
Lindsay's — having  been  erected  in  1730  for  a  certain  rather  notorious  Dame  Lindsay, 
and  opened  with  a  public  breakfast  on  one  day  and  a  ball  on  the  next.  Both  were 
situated  near  the  baths. 
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Ceremonies  conducted  the  gentleman  of  the  highest  rank  to  the  lady  first 
on  the  table  of  precedence,  and  they  stood  up  for  a  minuet.*  The  dance 
over,  the  gentleman  had  a  second  partner  assigned  to  him  ;  and,  having 
thus  done  his  duty,  he  sate  down,  and  another  took  his  place  on  the  floor. 
The  minuets  were  continued  for  about  two  hours — the  lookers-on,  we  are 
told,  remaining  "still  and  quiet"  all  the  time — and  then  the  country- 
dances  were  commenced.  Ladies  of  quality  were  ranged  strictly  according 
to  their  rank.  Whether  gentlemen  were  allowed  to  choose  their  partners 
I  have  not  been  able  to  discover.  At  nine  o'clock  they  took  their  ladies  to 
tea — or,  as  contemporary  writers  say,  "  treated  them"  with  that  beverage. 
After  this  they  went  back  for  more  dancing,  until  the  inevitable  hour  of 
eleven,  when  "  the  King  of  the  Assembly,  entering  the  ball-room,  ordered 
the  music  to  cease."  The  ladies  then  sate  down  to  cool  themselves  ;  and, 
this  accomplished,  they  were  handed  by  the  gentlemen  to  their  chairs. 
To  have  managed  all  this  so  that  even  a  local  panegyrist  should  have 
described  these  assemblies  as  "  shining  with  a  real  splendor,  perhaps,  equal 
to  the  most  brilliant  court  of  Europe,"  must  have  required  no  small 
amount  of  tact,  and  certainly  for  many  years  it  was  done  with  unexampled 
success. 

And  so  Nash  made  Bath,  for  the  "  quality"  of  England  and — for 
himself.  He  had  rightly  surmised  that  in  such  a  place,  and  with  such 
society,  there  would  naturally  be  high  play.  All  this  water- drinking  and 
minuet- dancing,  parading  and  promenading,  fiddling  and  flirting,  were  re- 
garded by  him  only  as  ministers  to  the  gambling  table.  It  was  quite 
enough  to  make  Bath  the  fashion  ;  all  the  rest  was  sure  to  follow.  So 
Beau  Nash,  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  grew  rich.  It  was,  of  course,  a 
sort  of  hand-to-mouth  opulence— precarious,  evanescent.  But  he  seemed 
always  to  have  money  at  his  disposal.  He  made  large  sums  at  times  in 
curious  ways.  It  is  recorded  by  Goldsmith  that  "  the  late  duke  of  B — , 
being  chagrined  at  losing  a  considerable  sum,  pressed  Mr.  Nash,  for  the 
future,  to  tie  him  up  from  playing  deep.  Accordingly,  the  Beau  gave  his 
Grace  a  hundred  guineas  to  forfeit  three  thousand  whenever  he  lost  a  sum 
to  the  same  amount  at  play,  in  one  sitting.  The  duke  loved  play  to  dis- 
traction, and  soon  after  at  hazard  lost  eight  thousand  guineas,  and  was 
going  to  throw  for  three  thousand  more,  when  Nash,  catching  hold  of  the 
dice-box,  entreated  his  Grace  to  reflect  on  the  penalty,  if  he  lost.  The 
Duke  ior  that  time  desisted ;  but  so  strong  was  the  furor  of  play  upon 
him,  that,  soon  after,  losing  a  considerable  sum  at  Newmarket,  he  was 
contented  to  pay  the  penalty."  Another  story  still  more  creditable  to 
Nash  is  told  by  his  biographer.  "  When  the  late  Earl  of  T d  was  a 

*  It  is  probable  that  mistakes  were  sometimes  made,  if  not  by  Nash,  by  his  suc- 
cessor The  most  sensible  writer  in  the  Humphry  Clinker  correspondence  says,  "  I 
was  extremely  diverted,  last  ball  night,  to  see  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  leading 
with  great  solemnity  to  the  upper  end  of  the  room  an  antiquated  Abigail,  dressed  in 
her  mistress's  cast  clothes,  whom  he  mistook  for  some  countess  just  arrived  at  the 
Bath."  Nash  was  in  his  dotage  in  176Q, 
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youth,  be  was  passionately  fond  of  play,  and  was  never  better  pleased  than 
with  having  Nash  for  his  antagonist.  Nash  saw  with  concern  his  lordship's 
foible,  and  undertook  to  cure  him,  though  by  a  very  disagreeable  remedy. 
Conscious  of  his  own  superior  skill,  he  determined  to  engage  him  in  single 
play  for  a  very  considerable  sum.  His  lordship  in  proportion  as  he  lost 
his  game  lost  his  temper  too  ;  and  as  he  approached  the  gulf  seemed  still 
more  eager  for  ruin.  Ho  lost  his  estate  ;  some  writings  were  put  into  the 
winner's  possession  ;  his  very  equipage  was  deposited  as  a  last  stake  and 
he  lost  that  also.  But  when  our  generous  gamester  had  found  his  lord- 
ship sufficiently  punished  for  his  temerity,  he  returned  all ;  only  stipulat- 
ing that  he  should  be  paid  five  thousand  pounds  whenever  he  should  think 
proper  to  make  the  demand.  However,  he  never  made  any  such  demand 
during  his  lordship's  life — but  some  time  after  his  decease,  Mr.  Nash's 
affairs  being  on  the  wane,  he  demanded  the  money  of  his  lordship's 
heirs,  who  honourably  paid  it  without  hesitation." 

But  in  time,  gambling  at  Bath,  and  at  other  places,  reached  such  a 
pitch,  or  more  properly  descended  to  such  a  depth,  that  the  Legislature 
aroused  itself  to  the  duty  of  passing  prohibitory  enactments.  There 
was  this  peculiarity  about  it,  that  the  greatest  offenders  were  the 
legislators,  (especially  the  hereditary  ones)  themselves.  This  movement 
was  a  stumbling-block  in  the  path  of  Nash's  money-making  career.  But 
he  soon  bethought  himself  of  something  better.  After  all,  the  spoils  of 
private  gamesters  were  precarious — and  must  necessarily  have  been  limited 
under  the  new  legislative  restrictions.  So  Nash  connected  himself  with 
the  proprietorship  of  some  gaming-tables  at  Bath  and  Tonbridge,  the 
owners  of  which  evaded  the  law  by  inventing  new  games  of  chance  not 
contemplated  by  the  legislature.  But  Nash,  though  shrewd  enough  to 
cope  with  dukes  and  marquises,  was  no  match  for  the  professional  sharpers 
with  whom  he  leagued  himself ;  and  he  very  soon  found  out  that  they 
cheated  him.  Instead  of  keeping  this  inodorous  matter  quiet,  he  stirred 
it  with  the  usual  results.  He  used  his  pen  with  sufficient  success  to  write 
himself  down  both  a  fool  and  a  rogue.  For  a  time  his  reputation  was  at 
a  low  ebb ;  and  evil  things  were  said  of  him.  But  Bath  could  not  do 
without  Beau  Nash.  Out  of  this  temporary  obscurity  the  sun  of  his 
royalty  rose  brighter  than  ever — and  if  there  was  less  gambling,  there  was 
more  ceremony,  more  pleasure,  more  well-regulated  amusement,  under 
the  auspices  of  this  king  of  triflers.  As  the  beautiful  city  stretched  itself 
up  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  new  circuses  and  crescents  and  terraces  arose, 
people  of  all  ranks  and  classes  flocked  more  and  more  to  Bath  and  no  one 
disputed  his  authority. 

In  these  days  a  man,  whatsoever  his  rank,  or  whatsoever  his  reputa- 
tion, slides  into  Bath  so  quietly,  that  he  may  come  and  go  without  any- 
one, except  those  who  lodge  and  supply  him,  knowing  of  his  existence 
in  the  neighbourhood.  His  name  may  or  may  not  appear  in  the  local 
papers  among  the  "Arrivals  "  ;  and  if  it  does,  his  friends  may  not  see 
it.  I  have  known  curious  instances  of  old  comrades,  who  have  shared 
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many  dangers  and  much  privation  together,  finding  each  other  out  only 
after  the  lapse  of  many  months.  It  was  not  so  in  the  old  time.  No  one 
of  any  "  respectability  "  could  come  into  Bath  without  being  welcomed 
— perhaps,  in  a  too  obstreperous  manner.  The  birds  of  prey — beginning 
with  the  Abbey  bell-ringers — came  down  upon  him  at  once.  The 
musicians  of  the  place,  the  "  City  waits,"  as  they  were  called,  next 
welcomed  him  with  noises  which,  if  he  were  an  invalid,  were  enough  to 
drive  him  mad.  Poor  Matthew  Bramble  was  sadly  worried  by  these 
people.  "  The  town- waits  below,"  wrote  his  nephew,  "  struck  up  their 
music  (if  music  it  may  be  called)  with  such  a  sudden  burst  of  sound,  as 
made  him  start  and  stare  with  signs  of  manifest  disgust.  He  had 
recollection  enough  to  send  his  servant  with  some  money  to  silence  these 
noisy  intruders."  Mr.  Simkin  Blunderhead  was  treated  after  the  same 
fashion : — 

I  found  'tAvas  for  me  that  the  good-natured  people 
Rang  so  hard  that  I  thought  they  would  bring  down  the  steeple. 
So  I  took  out  my  purse,  as  I  hate  to  be  shabby, 
And  paid  all  the  men,  when  they  came  from  the  Abbey: 
Yet  some  think  it  strange  they  should  make  such  a  riot 
In  a  place  where  sick  folk  would  be  glad  to  be  quiet. 
***** 

With  horns  and  with  trumpets,  with  fiddles  and  drums, 
They'll  strive  to  divert  him  as  soon  as  he  comes  ; 
For  when  we  arrived  here  at  Bath  t'other  day, 
They  came  to  our  lodgings  on  purpose  to  play. 

After  the  visitor  had  been  rung  and  played  in,  and  had  paid  the  expected 
gratuities,  he  went  to  the  Assembly  Rooms,*  to  the  Promenades,  to  the 
Beading  Room,  and  the  Coffee  House,  to  pay  his  subscriptions  to  these 
places  of  resort.  The  last-named  payment  was  "  five  shillings  or  more 
for  pen,  ink,  and  paper  for  such  letters  as  he  shall  write  at  it  during  his 
stay  in  Bath  at  that  season."  Probably  the  letters  were  not  very 
numerous,  as  postage  was  high  and  communication  slow.  These  con- 
tributions of  a  selfish  character  were  supplemented  by  those  of  a  different 
kind.  The  visitor  was  expected  to  subscribe  handsomely  to  all  the  local 
charities,  including  a  fund  for  the  support  of  the  "  curates  of  the  Abbey." 
If  they  did  not  of  their  own  account  come  down  handsomely,  King  Nash 
stimulated  their  generosity,  and  sometimes  shamed  them  or  cheated  them 
into  larger  subscriptions  than  they  would  have  paid,  except  under  this 
regal  compulsion. f 

*  The  subscription  of  two  guineas  to  the  Assembly  Rooms  entitled  the  subscriber 
to  three  tickets  on  every  ball-night.  A  regulation  was  passed,  decreeing  "  that  no 
gentleman  give  tickets  to  the  balls  to  any  but  gentlewomen. — N.B.— unless  he  has 
none  of  his  acquaintance  "—a  proviso  which  doubtless  rendered  the  law  highly 
operative. 

f  An  amusing  stoiy  is  told  in  Goldsmith's  Life  of  Nash,  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Beau  had  extracted  forty  pounds  from  a  Duchess  (probably  the  Duchess 
of  Queensbury)  for  the  Bath  Hospital.  When  Her  Grace  was  card-playing  at 
Wiltshire's  Rooms,  he  went  round  with  his  white  hat,  and  appealed  to  her.  She 
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For  his  subjects  were  not  merely  the  visitors  and  pleasure-Beekers — 
the  gossips  of  the  Pump  lioom  and  the  minuet-dancers  of  the  Assembly  balls. 
Over  the  sober  citizens  of  the  place  he  exercised  no  common  influence. 
The  good  that  he  did  in  Bath  was  not  limited  to  the  organisation  and  re- 
finement of  the  social  institutions  of  the  place.  He  was  not  only  a  liberal 
contributor  to  all  local  charities,  as  long  as  he  had  money  in  his  purse, 
but  he  persuaded  or  compelled  others  to  give  freely  to  the  poor.  That 
excellent  charity,  the  Free  Mineral  Water  Hospital,  which  is  now  such  a 
blessing  to  thousands,  owes  much  to  his  exertions.  His  private  beni- 
ficences,  too,  were  great — contemporary  writers  say  "  immense  " — and  he 
did  many  kindly  and  good  acts  in  which  the  purse-strings  had  no  part. 
He  set  his  face  against  duelling,  and  prevented  many  hostile  collisions  by 
having  the  intending  combatants  arrested.*  He  rescued  many  young 
men  from  the  hands  of  sharpers  and  many  young  women  from  the  toils 
of  designing  adventurers  and  seducers.  And  yet  he  was  himself  a  spend- 
thrift, a  gambler,  and  an  intriguant.  He  was  made  up  of  inconsistencies. 
He  obtained  ascendancy  over  others;  but  he  could  not  govern  himself. 
Whilst  he  was  making  wise  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  city 
and  the  benefit  of  the  people,  he  was  saying  and  doing  the  silliest  things 
to  his  own  discredit,  and  making  himself  the  laughing-stock  of 
society. 

The  biographers  of  past  days  were  not  very  particular  about  dates ;  and 
it  is  not  easy  sometimes  to  assign  the  incidents  narrated  by  them  to  the 
particular  periods  at  which  they  occurred.  But  I  should  say  that  it  was 
between  his  fiftieth  and  sixtieth  years  that  Nash  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  re- 
putation and  the  height  of  his  authority.  He  was  not  one  to  grow  old  pre- 
maturely, for  he  had  an  admirable  physical  constitution.  But  he  lived  to 
the  age  of  eighty-six ;  and  in  his  last  years  he  was  little  more  than  a  "  drivel- 
ler and  a  show."  He  still  aspired  to  be  a  man  of  fashion  and  a  wit.  But  he 
was  feeble  and  poverty-stricken  and  many  who  had  courted  him  in  his 
palmy  days  now  turned  their  backs  upon  him  in  his  decline.  The  Corpor- 
ation of  Bath,  in  consideration  of  his  past  services  to  the  city,  doled  him 

flirted  her  fan,  and  said,  "  You  must  put  down  a  trifle  for  me  Nash,  for  I  have  no 
money  in  my  pocket."  Nash  dived  into  liis,  and  baled  out  guinea  after  guinea, 
until,  more  than  once,  she  cried  out" Hold  1"  and  vowed  she  would  not  pay  a 
farthing.  When  he  had  put  thirty  guineas  into  the  hat  he  ceased,  and  Her  Grace 
said  she  was  "  like  to  die,"  and  called  Nash  "  an  ugly  devil,"  as  the  readiest  means 
of  retribution  at  her  disposal.  But,  being  subsequently  fortunate  in  her  play,  the 
Duchess  forgave  Nash,  and  added  ten  pounds  to  the  previously  enforced  donation. 
I  do  not  know  that  this  story  has  been  authenticated.  There  is  a  list  of  collections 
for  the  Hospital  in  Wood's  book,  and  it  appears  that  Nash  got  in  all  the  money 
from  the  ladies  (1723).  There  are  four  countesses  on  his  list — but  no  duchess — and 
no  one  exceeded  five  guineas. 

*  It  is  stated  that  it  was  for  this  reason  that  Nash  passed  an  edict  that  gentlemen 
should  not  wear  swords  in  public,  alleging  that  they  caught  in  the  ladies'  dresses. 
Mr.  Wood,  however,  states  that  the  regulation  was  passed  not  to  prevent  gentlemen 
from  sticking  each  other,  but  from  drawing  on  the  chairmen  who  retaliated  by  laying 
about  them  with  their  poles,  which,  it  is  added,"  frightened  the  ladies." 
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out  ten  pounds  a  month — and  when  lie  died  they  buried  him  at  the  expense 
of  the  Municipality.  His  funeral,  which  was  conducted  with  great  state- 
liness,  was  an  historical  event  in  Bath ;  and  the  local  journalists  recorded  it 
as  if  a  Ca3sar  had  died.  One  news-writer  informed  the  public  that  all  the 
people,  "  as  when  a  real  king  dies,  asked  each  other '  Where  shall  we  find  such 
another  ?'  Sorrow  sate  upon  every  face  and  even  children  lisped  that  their 
sovereign  was  no  more.  The  awfulness  of  the  solemnity  made  the  deepest 
impression  on  the  minds  of  the  distressed  inhabitants.  The  peasant  dis- 
continued his  toil,  the  ox  rested  from  the  plough,  all  nature  seemed  to 
sympathize  with  their  loss,  and  the  muffled  bells  rung  out  a  peal  of  Bob 
Major."  The  bathos  of  this  "  Bob  Major"  is  delightful ! 

Bath  having  buried  Mr.  Nash,  the  chief  people  of  the  city  contended 
with  each  other  for  the  honor  of  writing  his  epitaph.  Among  the  most 
conspicuous  tributes  to  his  memory  were  those  written  by  Dr.  Oliver  and 
Dr.  King,  gentlemen  of  learning  and  repute — the  one  in  English  the 
other  in  Latin.  Inordinately  long  and  over-much  inflated  with  panegyric, 
there  are  still  some  good  and  true  sentences  in  them.  But  perhaps  the 
greatest  honor  done  to  his  memory  was  the  writing  of  his  life  by  Oliver 
Goldsmith.  Those  were  hard  times  with  the  Poet  and  he  was  fain  to 
write  anything  that  would  put  a  few  guineas  in  his  pocket.*  The  subject 
was,  doubtless,  the  bookseller's  not  the  biographer's ;  and  the  memoir 
has  all  the  appearance  of  having  been  written  against  time.  It  is  not  only, 
as  a  whole,  a  rare  specimen  of  book-making ;  but  it  contains  instances  of 
plagiarism  discreditable  to  the  worst  bookseller's  hack.  Whole  pages 
are  taken  without  acknowledgement  from  Wood's  Essay  towards  a 
History  of  Bath.  In  his  preface,  Goldsmith  says  that  much  that  he  has 
transferred  "more  necessarily  belongs  to  this  history  than  to  the  pages  from 
which  it  has  been  extracted" — an  ingenious  excuse  for  stealing,  of  which 
others  than  literary  plunderers  may  avail  themselves  To  the  general 
reader,  however,  it  little  matters  whence  the  amusement  is  drawn  so 
long  as  it  is  there;  and  Goldsmith's  book  is  anything  but  dull.  "He 
touched  nothing  that  he  did  not  embellish,"  and  there  are  some 
passages  in  the  book  not  unworthy  of  the  hand  that  wrote  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield.  The  opening  sentences  indeed,  at  once  bespeak  the  favor  of 
the  reader  :  "  History  owes  its  excellence  more  to  the  writer's  manner  than 
the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  .  .  .  None  can  properly  be 
said  to  write  history,  but  he  who  understands  the  human  heart  and  its 
whole  train  of  affections  and  follies.  Those  affections  and  follies  are  pro- 
perly the  materials  he  has  to  work  upon.  The  relations  of  great  events 
may  surprise  indeed  ;  they  may  be  calculated  to  instruct  those  very  few 
who  govern  the  million  beneath,  but  the  generality  of  mankind  find  the 
most  real  improvement  from  relations  which  are  levelled  to  the  general 
surface  of  life ;  which  tell  not  how  men  learned  to  conquer  but  how  they 

*  It  is  related,  on  the  -best  possible  evidence — that  of  Goldsmith's  own  acknow- 
ledgments— that  he  received  fourteen  guineas  for  the  copy,  from  Newbeny,  the 
publisher,  in  full  payment. — Forster's  Life. 
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endeavored  to  live  ;  not  how  they  gained  the  shouts  of  the  admiring  crowd, 
but  how  they  gained  the  esteem  of  their  friends  and  acquaintance." 
There  is  little  novelty  in  this,  at  the  present  time,  but  a  hundred  years 
ago  the  truth  contained  in  this  exordium  was  not  recognised  by  the  stately 
historians  of  the  period.  The  dignity  of  history  long  perpetuated  its 
dullness.  Kings  and  soldiers  were  but  robes  and  uniforms — crowns  and 
helmets — in  the  pages  of  the  historian.  The  life-blood  and  the  heart- 
beat were  absent  from  those  pages,  which  as  Fielding  said,  after  a  re- 
ference to  that  "  Squire  All  worthy  "  of  whom  I  shall  soon  have  occasion 
to  speak,  "  certain  droll  authors  have  been  facetiously  pleased  to  call  the 
History  of  England."  The  History  of  this  "  Squire  Allworthy  "  (Ralph 
Allen)  is  better  worth  the  recital  than  that  of  any  King  of  England  of 
whom  I  have  ever  heard,  or  of  whom  I  ever  expect  to  hear. 

In  Forster's  Life  and  Times  of  Oliver  Goldsmith — one  of  the  plea- 
eantest  books  in  the  language — there  is  a  suggestion  of  an  unconscious 
reflection,  in  the  pages  of  the  Life  of  Beau  Nash,  of  the  weaker  parts 
of  the  poet's  own  character.  It  is  difficult  not  to  see  some  points  of 
resemblance  between  the  two  men ;  and,  seeing  them,  not  to  discern  the 
inward  struggles  of  the  writer  not  to  suffer  the  egotism  of  his  tolera- 
tion to  obscure  the  clearness  of  his  judgment.  Mr.  Forster's  observa- 
tions on  this  curious  passage  in  Goldsmith's  life  are  distinguished 
by  his  wonted  discernment ;  but  I  have  been  consulting  his  (Forster's) 
book  afresh,  to  ascertain  whether  any  suggestion  is  thrown  out  with 
respect  to  a  passage  at  pages  52,  63  (second  edition)  regarding  a  giddy 
youth  who,  in  the  year  1725,  went  from  Oxford  to  Bath,  "  taking  his 
whole  fortune  with  him — it  was  but  a  trifle,"  and  resolved  to  venture  it 
all.  Nash  tried  to  save  him,  but  failed.  The  young  man  won  heavily 
at  first  (from  Nash  among  others),  and  the  veteran  gamester  advised  him 
lo  pocket  his  winnings  and  leave  Bath.  The  Oxonian  rejected  the  sage 
counsel,  and  lost  all  that  he  had.  Goldsmith  says,  "  I  was  too  nearly 
concerned  in  the  affair  to  publish  the  gentleman's  name  of  whom  it  is 
related."  If  the  date  given  had  been  1815,  I  might  have  thought  that 
the  reference  was  to  Goldsmith's  father,  who  is  stated  to  have  squandered 
a  small  patrimony  before  his  marriage.  But  the  Reverend  Charles 
Goldsmith  was  married  in  1718,  and  settled  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Forster 
has  not  cleared  up  this.  Can  anyone  do  so  ? 
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ON  the  finest  day  of  some  recent  month  H.M.'s  frigate,  the  H igh flyer,  sail- 
ing in  some  latitude  or  other  which  can  be  of  no  great  moment  to  the 
reader,  met  suddenly  with  rough  weather.  It  was  so  rough  that  a  colonial 
prime  minister,  who  had  been  taken  on  board  as  a  passenger,  via  England, 
repented  of  his  sins,  and  proposed  to  lead  a  new  life.  There  is  no  know- 
ing how  far  he  might  have  persevered  on  this  resolution,  but  fortunately  the 
roughness  subsided  as  it  had  begun,  that  is  with  perfect  suddenness,  and  it 
was  then  noticed  by  many,  both  amongst  officers  and  men,  that,  although 
the  waters  had  been  tempestuously  agitated,  there  had  not  been  the  faintest 
breath  of  air  to  stir  them.  The  wind  had  been  all  the  time  at  a  dead  lull, 
and  the  sun  as  plain  as  on  that  authentic  day  when  it  worked  under  Joshua's 
orders.  This  led  to  a  discussjon  on  the  quarter-deck.  The  first-lieutenant, 
who  was  a  volcanic  man,  felt  sure  there  had  been  a  submarine  explosion, 
and  that  the  frigate  had  sailed  over  the  crater  of  a  submerged  Etna  ;  the 
second-lieutenant  was  of  the  same  opinion  from  habit ;  but  the  captain — 
who  doubted  all  he  could  not  see  with  his  own  eyes,  especially  mountains, 
and  who  yet  had  no  theories  of  his  own  as  regarded  effects  without  ap- 
parent causes — the  captain  decided  that  it  had  blown  a  gale,  and  that  the 
wind  had  been  S.W.S.  As  we  should  all  of  us  come  to  a  bad  end  if  dis- 
cipline were  not  maintained,  this  view,  though  promulgated  in  the  teeth 
of  evidence,  happily  prevailed,  and  the  colonial  prime  minister,  who  had 
read  about  Jonah,  was  relieved  to  find  that  there  had  been  nothing  super- 
natural in  this  business.  The  sailors  were  also  pleased  to  be  assured  ex 
cathedra  that  the  devil  had  had  no  hand  in  their  unexpected  rocking. 

It  so  chanced,  however,  that  a  midshipman,  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  debate,  as  a  cat  may  do  at  a  congress  of  kings,  leaned  over  the  ship's 
side  at  nightfall  musing  sceptically.  He  was  too  young  to  know  what  was 
good  for  him,  and  had  not  yet  learned  to  accept  the  decisions  of  his 
betters  with  a  trustful  mind.  So  he  wondered,  in  despite  of  his  captain, 
what  on  earth — or  rather  under  water — could  have  moved  the  sea  in  that 
fashion ;  and,  as  facts  are  facts,  it  must  be  owned  that  the  possibilities 
of  diabolical  interference  suggested  themselves  not  without  charm  to 
his  untrained  imagination.  So  he  turned  the  matter  over  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  and  was  engaged  in  drawing  a  realistic  portraiture  of  the  world's 
enemy  in  the  ship's  paint  with  his  thumb-nail,  when,  looking  outwards, 
he  perceived  what  seemed  to  be  the  float  of  a  fishing-line  bobbing  at  a 
hundred  yards  a-head  of  the  vessel.  He  left  the  devil  unfinished,  raised 
a  telescope  he  had,  reconnoitred  the  float,  and,  detecting  it  for  a  bottle, 
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instantly  raised  the  cry,  "  Bottle  hoi"  Of  course,  there  was  an  im- 
mediate scamper  on  the  forecastle.  Boat-hooks  and  nets  appeared  ;  a 
hundred  heads  craned  over  the  gunwales ;  a  port  was  opened ;  the 
helmsman  altered  his  steering,  and,  as  the  frigate  glided  alongside  the 
bottle,  the  latter  was  lassoed  into  custody,  lifted  in,  and  carried  to  the 
captain's  cabin  with  all  the  respect  due  to  a  bottle  found  cruising  on 
the  high  seas.  It  was  a  blessed  diversion  from  the  monotony  of  life 
on  board.  Something  far  better  than  the  special  edition  of  a  news- 
paper with  a  murder  in  it  on  dry  land.  The  captain,  the  officers  who 
had  just  sat  down  to  dine  with  him,  the  prime  minister,  who  had 
crawled  out  of  his  cabin  to  recruit  for  his  next  fit  of  sea- sickness,  the  mid- 
shipman who  had  signalled  the  bottle,  and  the  two  or  three  seaman  who 
had  joined  in  hauling  it  on  board,  all  clustered  round  the  table,  curious  and 
silent,  whilst  the  captain,  with  that  deliberation  which  appertains  to  wisdom, 
turned  the  bottle  over  between  his  hands  and  examined  it.  It  was  not  an  or- 
dinary bottle.  It  was  made  of  india-rubber,  and  resembled  the  railway  flask  of 
some  capacious  traveller,  who  should  have  needed  stimulating  by  the  quart. 
Instead  of  a  screw-stopper,  however,  there  was  a  cork  tightly  wired  down 
and  tarred  over.  It  required  a  knife  to  scrape  off  this  tar,  and  a  pair  of 
tweezers  to  untwist  the  wire,  both  of  which  operations  the  captain  per- 
formed amid  a  stillness  broken  only  by  the  washing  of  the  waves  and 
by  the  surging  to  and  fro  of  the  prime  minister  in  an  effort  to  keep 
his  balance.  When  the  cork  began  to  yield  all  took  a  step  forward  on 
each  other's  heels  to  obtain  a  better  look,  and  a  whispered  conjecture 
or  two  broke  out  as  if  the  tongues  were  being  loosed  at  the  same  time 
as  the  bottle. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  captain,  "  I  think  we  shall  probably  have 
news  of  the  ill-starred  Dogfish  which  foundered  in  these  latitudes  eighteen 
years  ago." 

There  was  no  reason  whatever  why  there  should  be  news  of  the  Dog- 
fish rather  than  of  any  one  of  the  hundreds  of  other  vessels  which  have 
gone  down  before  or  since ;  but,  the  moment  the  captain  had  spoken 
all,  except  the  midshipman,  felt  intimately  persuaded  that  the  fate  of 
the  ill-starred  Dogfish  was  abbut  to  be  made  plain.  The  midshipman 
wished  the  captain  would  look  sharp ;  but  that  potentate,  proceeding 
with  his  usual  caution,  applied  his  eye  to  the  bottle  before  probing  for 
its  contents.  Then  he  turned  the  receptacle  upside  down,  and  there 
fell  out,  not  a  single  slip  of  writing,  but  a  tolerably  thick  manuscript 
on  tissue  paper,  rolled  tight  as  a  cigar.  The  captain,  with  a  look  of 
grave  surprise,  unwound  this  and  scrutinised  the  first  page,  the  lines  of 
which  were  very  close  and  full.  At  the  top  were  inscribed  these  words  : 
"  DIARY  OF  AN  INVENTOR." 

On  reading  this  aloud  the  captain  frowned.  After  he  had  emitted 
his  prophecy  about  the  Dogfish  it  was  as  if  the  unknown  author  were 
taking  a  liberty  in  thus  serving  him  with  this  composition.  "  Diary  of 
an  unknown  inventor !  "  was  his  astonished  ejaculation,  re-echoed  by 
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everyone  round  the  table  :  and  the  prime  minister,  who  had  some  ex- 
perience of  inventors,  exclaimed  :  "  I  am  sure  you'll  find  nothing  in  it." 

"  Shall  I  read  the  manuscript  aloud  whilst  you  are  at  dinner,  sir  ?  " 
asked  the  midshipman ;  who  had  been  fidgeting  like  a  monkey,  and  was 
on  the  tenter-hooks  to  learn  what  the  cigar-like  roll  had  to  say. 

The  captain  laid  down  the  paper. 

"  Considering  that  you  were  the  main  instrument  in  procuring  us  this 
manuscript,  Mr.  Shrympe,  perhaps  you  will  do  us  the  pleasure  to  stay 
and  dine — afterwards  you  can  read  it  if  you  please ! "  answered  he 
graciously,  and  he  withdrew  from  the  table  with  an  expression  that 
seemed  to  say :  "  Certainly  this  unknown  person  has  taken  a  great 
liberty." 

The  dinner  was  served,  and  the  midshipman  bolted  his  share  of  it ; 
but  as  nobody  kept  step  with  him  the  gratification  of  his  curiosity  was 
not  much  advanced  thereby.  The  courses  went  their  usual  long  rounds, 
and  it  was  not  until  dessert  had  been  discussed  and  coffee  brought  in, 
that  the  midshipman  was  permitted — somewhat  to  the  chagrin  of  the 
prime  minister,  who  disliked  inventors — to  read  the  mysterious  diary, 
of  which  the  following  is  not  a  verbatim  copy,  but  an  epitome  : — 

DIARY    OF    AN    INVENTOR. 

I,  Franklin  Bacon,  purpose  devoting  these  pages  to  the  history  of  an 
invention,  which  is  the  greatest  the  world  has  yet  seen.  But  this  in- 
vention will  both  cause  my  death  and  die  with  me,  for  when  this  record 
reaches  the  hands  of  a  human  being,  the  secret  I  have  coaxed  from 
Destiny  will  have  rendered  me  the  last  service  I  can  ask,  after  deriving 
from  it,  first,  hopes  of  the  loftiest  kind,  then,  disappointment  of  the 
keenest  nature.  My  family  name,  as  I  have  said,  is  Bacon,  and  my 
parents  christened  me  Franklin.  If  I  had  been  called  John  or  Thomas, 
I  might  never  have  invented  ;  but  being  the  namesake  by  baptism  of  the 
genius  who  originated  the  lightning-conductor,  as  well  as  the  namesake 
by  birth  of  the  one  who  first  made  gunpowder,  I  was  early  attracted 
towards  the  study  of  those  mechanical  appliances,  by  which  men  shorten 
life  or  add  to  its  duration.  It  was  my  delight  at  school  to  try  experi- 
ments with  all  the  chemicals,  electric-batteries,  and  firearms  that  came 
within  my  reach,  and  I  regret  to  state  that  I  once  blew  up  seven  persons 
whom  I  esteemed.  Had  I  been  of  a  simply  inquisitive  turn,  I  might  have 
Abided  content  with  these  results;  but  my  mind  was  not  of  common 
mould,  and  I  had  made  a  solemn  vow  to  myself,  that  I  would  take  no 
rest  from  my  labours  till  I  discovered  an  engine  or  substance  powerful 
enough  to  exterminate  in  one  instant  hundreds  of  thousands,  or  even 
millions  of  my  fellow  beings.  Philanthropy  prompted  me  to  this  resolve, 
quite  as  much  as  scientific  ardour,  for  I  have  always  thought,  and  still 
think,  that  the  surest  way  to  suppress  war  is  to  increase  its  ravages  ; 
besides  which,  I  cherished  the  hope  that  if  once  a  righteous  nation  or 
community  of  individuals  were  put  in  possession  of  some  irresistible 
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instrument  of  destruction,  that  nation  or  community  might  rule  the  whole 
world  to  the  suppression  of  vice,  and  the  spread  of  peace  and  enlighten- 
ment. I  need  not  say,  after  this,  that  I  purposed  confiding  my  inven- 
tion to  such  only  as  would  be  worthy  to  use  it ;  and  in  this  spirit  I  set  to 
work,  leaving  no  book  unexplored,  no  material  unexamined,  which  could 
set  me  on  the  trail  of  what  I  sought.  There  is  no  occasion  for  me  to 
describe  at  length  the  series  of  my  labours  ;  suffice  it  to  say  they  were 
continuous  and  unwearied.  But  at  length  I  had  my  reward,  for,  after 
an  investigation  more  long  and  perilous  than  any  previously  undertaken, 
I  discovered  that  two  fulminating  substances  I  had  dangerously  distilled 
from  all  the  mineral  and  vegetable  poisons  known  to  man  would,  if 
brought  into  contact,  produce  an  explosion  to  which  that  of  thunder 
would  be  as  the  popping  of  a  paper  bag.  This  certainty  arrived  at,  I 
made  myself  a  costume  and  helmet  of  gutta-percha,  something  similar  to 
those  which  divers  wear,  and  went  out  into  a  field  one  day,  with  as  much 
of  my  invention  as  would  float  two  apple-pips,  secreted  in  a  couple  of 
thick  iron  flasks.  There  were  a  pair  of  hayricks  which  did  not  belong 
to  me.  I  set  the  first  of  my  flasks  between  them,  opened  the  second, 
poured  its  contents  on  to  the  other,  then,  drawing  down  the  vizor  of  my 
helmet,  ran  away.  The  ricks  disappeared,  and  so  did  I  into  a  swamp 
five  miles  off.  Nothing  but  my  gutta-percha  dress  saved  me,  as  I  was- 
hurled,  like  a  wisp  of  straw,  with  shattered  cottages,  uprooted  trees,  and 
mangled  limbs  of  the  peasantry.  However,  all's  well  that  ends  well,  for 
I  had  no  bones  broken,  though  on  crawling  home- 1  observed  that  the 
devastation  wrought  was  equal  to  an  invasion  followed  by  a  hurricane 
and  terminated  by  a  flood.  For  ten  square  miles  the  fields  looked  as 
if  they  had  been  newly  ploughed,  then  sown  with  bricks,  household 
utensils,  and  men's  heads.  There  was  no  longer  a  doubt  possible  as  to 
the  efficacy  of  my  invention,  and  I  fell  down  on  my  knees  to  thank 
Providence  for  having  allowed  me  to  inaugurate  a  new  era  in  human- 
progress. 

Here  let  me  state  that  I  was  rich.  I  had  large  landed  estates  and 
house  property,  and,  having  never  experimented  my  inventions  save  in  the 
houses  of  others,  hired  for  the  purpose,  these  possessions  were  in  good 
repair.  I  now  resolved  I  would  travel,  to  judge  which  country  of  the 
globe  was  worthiest  to  participate  in  my  secret  and  rule  over  all  other 
nations  according  to  my  original  scheme.  Patriotism  was  naturally  dis- 
carded by  me  as  a  sentiment  too  miserable  for  a  philosopher  and  inventor, 
it  being  indeed  an  absurd  thing  that  a  man  should  exclusively  worship  one 
set  of  men  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  have  been  born  amid  the 
same  fogs  as  himself,  and  have  had  numerous  opportunities  of  revealing  to  t 
him  their  defects.  Nevertheless,  I  determined  to  give  my  own  country- 
men every  chance,  and  I  set  myself  with  a  thoughtful  mind  to  consider 
their  demerits,  whilst  I  made  my  preparations  for  departure.  Moreover,  I 
took  a  report  of  my  invention  to  a  government  office  one  morning,  just  . 
to  see  how  it  would  be  received.  It  was  received  by  clerks,  one  of  whom 
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handed  me  over  to  a  second,  who  passed  me  over  with  a  snigger  to  a  third, 
and  this  one  told  me  to  call  for  an  answer  that  day  six  months.  I  re- 
flected that  a  country  which  let  itself  be  governed  in  this  fashion  would  do 
little  for  human  happiness  by  conferring  its  institutions  on  other  lands, 
and  I  steamed  forthwith  for  France,  which  I  had  never  visited  before. 
The  French  people  impressed  me  even  more  unfavourably  than  my  own 
countrymen  had  done.  Conceited  and  ignorant,  they  were  never  tired  of 
vaunting  their  superiority  over  other  nations,  whilst  giving  proofs  of 
frivolousness  and  imbecility  which  often  placed  them  on  as  low  a  footing 
as  monkeys.  Enamoured  of  phrases,  they  employed  big  names  to 
designate  little  things,  and  high-sounding  titles  to  dub  small  people.  All 
their  statesmen  were  eminent,  all  their  writers  brilliant,  and  all  their 
generals  heroes ;  though,  if  it  happened  that  a  statesman,  writer,  or  general, 
temporarily  displeased  the  multitude,  he  was  bespattered  with  more  con- 
tumely than  falls  to  convicted  rogues  in  other  countries.  I  went  to  witness 
a  sitting  of  the  French  legislature,  and  saw  seven  hundred  men,  most  of 
them  old  and  bald,  behave  with  less  sense  than  babies.  A  veteran  politician, 
who  had  spent  the  better  part  of  his  life  in  undermining  former  govern- 
ments under  pretence  that  they  were  too  despotic,  had  come  to  declare  for 
the  fourth  or  fifth  time  that,  being  now  in  power  himself,  he  would  tender 
his  resignation  if  not  allowed  to  rule  precisely  according  to  his  fancy  ;  and 
the  majority  of  the  Assembly,  who  had  persistently  and  meaningly  goaded 
this  politician  to  this  resolution,  displayed  as  much  alarm  on  his  announc- 
ing it,  as  if  they  had  been  overtaken  by  an  unlocked  for  calamity. 
Legislators  of  all  parties  were  to  be  seen  rushing  about  distractedly,  and 
concerting  how  they  might  ward  off  this  great  blow ;  till  eventually  a 
deputation  of  those  who  had  been  most  active  in  producing  the  crisis  went, 
with  many  humble  promises  of  future  obedience,  and  besought  the  ruler 
they  had  offended  to  reconsider  his  decision.  The  old  man  consented  to 
do  so  without  much  praying,  and  then,  the  alarm  being  over,  everybody 
took  to  laughing,  and  vowed,  with  valiant  irony  against  the  potentate  who 
had  frightened  them,  that  the  next  time  he  threatened  to  resign  they  would 
take  him  at  his  word.  The  whole  thing  was  pitiful  and  childish,  though 
quite  of  a  piece,  as  I  found,  with  the  ordinary  behaviour  of  the  people,  who 
did  not  seem  to  know  their  own  minds  for  two  days  together.  In 
politics  they  were  continually  changing  the  names  of  their  institutions,  with- 
out altering  the  spirit  of  them ;  religion  they  had  none  ;  as  regards  social 
habits,  they  spent  several  hours  every  day  in  coffee-houses  drintung 
poisonous  drugs ;  and  their  literature  had  degenerated  into  a  stereotyped 
scoffing  at  decency,  chastity,  virtue,  family  ties,  and  all  that  makes  societies 
respectable.  I  shook  the  dust  off  my  shoes  on  leaving  this  decayed  nation, 
and  went  to  see  their  conquerors  the  Germans,  of  whom  I  had  heard 
much  better  things.  But  I  cannot  say  my  trip  to  Germany  much  pleased 
me.  A  Prussian  officer  whom  I  met  in  a  railway  carriage  inveighed  with 
patriarchal  austerity  against  the  vices  of  Frenchmen  and  got  drunk  with 
Bavarian  beer  at  the  Cologne  refreshment  room.  When  we  resumed  our 
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journey  he  hiccoughed  metaphysics,  and  showed  me  a  well-thumbed  Bible 
which,  with  an  occasional  bottle  of  brandy,  had  been  his  great  comfort 
during  the  last  campaign.  At  Berlin  he  had  me  arrested  for  an  infor- 
mality which  he  fancied  he  had  detected  in  my  passport,  but,  on  being 
assured  that  he  was  mistaken,  bowed  to  me  with  excessive  courtesy,  and 
hoped  I  would  continue  to  honour  him  with  my  agreeable  acquaintance. 
It  took  me  six  weeks  of  Italy  to  forget  this  German,  and  the  many  others 
like  him  ;  nor  do  I  think  I  should  ever  have  got  over  the  slatternly  remem- 
brance of  the  Teuton  women,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Italian  women  I  saw 
after.  But  the  women,  the  climate,  and  the  monuments,  were  the  only 
good  things  in  Italy ;  the  men  acting  like  worts  on  that  land  of  sunshine. 
Chattering  and  bankrupt,  tobacco-reeking  and  dishonest,  they  borrowed 
my  money  of  me  when  I  questioned  them  about  their  institutions,  and 
showed  me  their  white  teeth  when  I  hinted  for  payment.  They  seemed 
to  believe  in  Garibaldi  and  the  devil  about  equally,  and  bestowed  what 
adoration  they  had  in  reserve  on  Mdme.  Patti.  I  thought  it  useless  to 
submit  my  invention  to  such  a  people,  after  hearing  one  of  their  statesmen 
talk  in  the  same  breath  of  Michael  Angelo  and  the  income-tax,  Pio  Nono 
and  a  recipe  for  cooking  maccaroni ;  so  I  sailed  for  the  United  States, 
halting  just  long  enough  in  Spain  to  see  that  amiable  nation  drive  away  the 
only  good  king  they  ever  had,  and  then  fall  to  throttling  each  other,  amid 
cries  of  "  Vamos  nos  a  la  liberdadJ" 

I  confess  I  landed  in  Arnerica  with  some  idea  that  my  explorations 
would  cease  on  these  favoured  shores.  The  enlightened  Republic  founded 
by  Washington,  and  glorified  by  the  hymns  of  our  London  penny  papers, 
had  always  towered  before  in  a  singularly  majestuous  light,  and  I  am  yet 
puzzled  to  explain  how  it  came  to  pass  that  eight  days  after  disembarking  at 
New  York  I  took  a  ticket  to  come  home  again.  Perhaps  it  was  that  the 
sight  of  five  hundred  howling  Irishmen  naturalised  out  of  hand,  and  driven 
within  a  week  of  their  landing  to  vote  for  a  mayor  who  was  embezzling  the 
public  monies,  conveyed  to  me  but  a  dubious  impression  of  public 
freedom ;  perhaps  the  honours  paid  to  a  condemned  murderer  by 
intelligent  mobs  of  all  classes  and  both  sexes  led  me  to  value 
the  friendship  of  this  Republican  community  less  than  I  otherwise  might 
have  done.  Anyhow,  I  re-crossed  the  Atlantic,  feeling  considerably  out 
of  conceit  with  a  progressive  population,  who  use  their  drawing-room 
carpets  as  spittoons,  pirate  the  books  they  have  not  wit  enough  to  write 
themselves,  and  yell  psalms  with  their  fingers  in  each  other's  pockets. 
Once  in  England,  I  sailed  straight  for  Africa,  and  plunged  into  the  heart 
of  it,  determined  that  sinee  civilisation  looked  such  a  failure,  I  would  try 
what  barbarism  was  like.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  at  once  with  a 
native  prince,  who  much  impressed  me  with  the  solid  qualities  of  his 
mind  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  I  fancied  that  with  a  little  indoctrinating 
he  would  prove  the  very  man  I  was  in  search  of.  But,  just  as  I  had 
worked  myself  up  into  a  state  of  enthusiasm  on  his  behalf,  he  confided 
to  me  that  the  great  ambition  of  his  life  was  to  go  and  destroy  a  neigh- 
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bouring  prince,  who  had  done  him  no  harm,  and  who,  by  all  accounts, 
was  as  good  a  person  as  himself.  My  disappointment  was  very  great, 
and  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  giving  my  host  two  small  bottles 
of  my  invention,  directing  him  to  make  no  use  of  them  till  I  was  out  of 
the  country,  but  then  to  mix  them  if  ever  he  felt  melancholy.  It  seems 
he  felt  melancholy  soon  after  my  departure  ;  for,  riding  away  as  fast  as 
a  fleet  horse  could  carry  me,  I  heard  a  rumble  behind  me,  as  of  distant 
thunder,  and  presently  met  the  court  chamberlain,  who  had  been  blown 
into  the  sea  twenty  miles  ahead  of  me,  and  was  returning  with  a  be- 
wildered look,  not  quite  understanding  what  had  happened  to  him.  It 
rejoiced  me  to  think  justice  hadjovertaken  a  destructive  monarch  ;  never- 
theless, as  I  sailed  away  from  Africa  on  a  home-bound  ship,  I  felt  ex- 
tremely despondent.  Here  had  I  been  visiting  half  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  found  nothing  but  folly,  corruption,  and  bloodthirsty  senti- 
ments. There  was  not  a  people  worthy  of  the  supremacy  I  should  have 
so  gladly  conferred  by  means  01  my  Panapoleon  ;  *  and  it  seemed  as  if 
this  blessed  instrument  of  civilisation  was  fated  to  remain  unknown  and 
unappreciated. 

II. 

However,  I  gathered  heart  after  a  time  ;  for  I  made  this  reflection—  There- 
was  not  a  single  good  nation  on  earth,  but  there  were  plenty  of  blameless 
individuals.  I  had  met  numbers  such  in  the  course  of  my  wanderings, 
whose  conversation  had  much  improved  and  delighted  me.  Why  then 
should  I  not  make  a  collection  of  these,  and  sail  in  their  company  for 
some  uninhabited  island,  where  we  should  found  a  model  Republic,  soon 
to  be  the  mistress  of  the  globe  ?  With  but  one  ship,  armed  with  a  single 
gun,  capable  of  firing  two  Panapoleon  shells  at  a  time,  we  might  sink  the 
largest  fleet  that  ever  existed,  and  with  a'solitary  field-piece,  manned  by 
a  resolute  battery,  we  might  scatter  into  shreds  the  combined  hosts  of 
Europe.  It  was  a  proud  day  when  I  first  brewed  these  meditations,  and 
I  lost  no  time  in  corresponding  with  many  radicals,  philosophers,  fomen- 
tors  of  strikes,  and  others  who  busy  themselves  about  the  happiness  of 
mankind.  I  was  not  successful  with  all,  for  a  few  earned  good  incomes  out. 
of  their  disinterested  advocacies,  and  considered  themselves  indispensable 
to  the  felicity  of  the  countries  they  were  agitating.  But  others,  whose: 
opinions  had  proved  less  remunerative,  responded  to  my  call,  and  when  it 
became  known  that  I  would  bear  all  travelling  expenses,  I  soon  had  a  very 
sufficient  muster  of  men,  whose  souls  were  noble  though  their  coats  were 
dingy.  They  were  of  all  nationalities,  ate  a  great  deal,  and  abhorred 
tyranny.  Most  of  them  had  suffered  imprisonment  for  the  truth's  sake  ; 
some  had  been  condemned  to  death,  but  had  fled  ;  there  was  not  one  but 
had  at  some  time  or  other  conspired  against  the  laws  of  his  country,  and 


*  No  reference  to  the  name  of  Napoleon.    Derivatives,  ita.v  oTrJAAuut,  z.  e.  "  Tha 
All-Destroyer." 
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exhorted  all  the  working  men  he  knew  to  go  and  get  killed  in  his  defence. 
I  chartered  a  sailing  vessel,  and  embarked  several  hundreds  of  these 
valuable  citizens  along  with  their  wives,  or — in  cases  where  I  found  con- 
scientious scruples  against  matrimony — with  the  ladies  who  stood  to  them 
in  stead  thereof.  I  was  also  much  gratified  at  being  able  to  take  on  board 
a  few  virtuous  and  unattractive  women,  who  had  devoted  themselves  to 
the  emancipation  of  their  sex.  We  weighed  anchor  on  a  Friday,  bound 
for  a  far  off  island,  which  I  knew  to  be  fertile,  and  carrying  with  us  a  fine 
cargo  of  agricultural  implements,  clay  pipes,  and  books  of  philosophy. 
Likewise  a  printing  press,  for  publishing  a  democratical  journal,  and 
some  ammunition  for  converting  such  of  the  natives  as  might  not  seem 
impressed  with  the  advantages  of  our  arrival.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention 
that  some  of  the  free-thinkers  looked  a  little  blank  at  our  starting  on 
such  a  day  as  Friday,  and  that  a  shade  of  unpleasantness  arose  in  the 
distribution  of  berths.  As  all  could  not  be  cabin  passengers,  some  had 
to  be  put  into  the  steerage,  and  these  instantly  raised  a  clamour  against 
aristocratical  privileges.  Glapillard,  a  French  Communist,  and  O'Shindy, 
a  thoughtful  Fenian,  headed  the  malcontents,  though  both  themselves 
cabin  passengers.  They  convened  a  meeting  on  the  quarter  deck,  and 
proclaiming  equality  to  be  the  fundamental  law  of  nature,  appealed  to  afl 
the  first  class  to  surrender  their  berths  to  the  others.  I  suppose  it  was 
from  forgetfulness,  however,  that  they  made  no  offer  to  vacate  their  own 
beds.  The  matter  was  eventually  settled  by  my  swearing  that  I  would 
never  be  a  party  to  anti-republican  machinations,  and  that  all  the  steerage 
passengers  should  have  extra  rations  of  tobacco.  Perhaps,  too,  the 
appeasement  was  somewhat  hastened  by  the  ship's  captain  declaring  it 
would  be  time  enough  to  begin  "  palavering"  when  we  landed,  and  pro- 
mised to  put  in  irons  the  first  man  who  tried  to  "  Hyde  Park  "  him. 

(From  this  point  Franklin  Bacon's  diary  assumed  a  diurnal  form,  and 
offered  too  full  and  minute  a  record  to  be  quoted  at  length.  Mr.  Shrympe, 
ihe  midshipman,  read  without  slapping  a  line.  We  may  content  ourselves 
with  occasional  quotations.) 

December  2nd. — We  have  been  long  enough  now  in  the  Isle  of  Pana- 
poleonia  to  have  got  a  little  settled,  but  our  beginnings  were  not  very 
smooth.  Glapillard  and  Sournoy  the  Communists,  Howie  the  English 
Chartist,  Sanguinolenti  and  Stiletti,  both  Garibaldians,  and  Mr.  Shindy 
were  for  having  elections,  and  drawing  up  a  Constitution  on  the  very  day 
we  landed,  before  half  the  cargo  was  unshipped.  I  suggested  that  we 
should  first  look  about  for  a  water  supply  and  pitch  our  tents  for  the  night. 
But  Glapillard  summoned  an  indignation  meeting  on  the  beach,  and  his- 
hearers  were  so  far  with  him  that  they  agreed  on  the  necessity  for  con- 
stituting some  sort  of  government.  Only,  when  it  came  to  the  vote  they 
elected  me  President.  Glapillard,  in  evident  disgust,  then  moved  that  a 
Watch  Committee  should  be  appointed  to  keep  an  eye  over  me  ;  but  the 
women  wanting  to  get  housed  in  their  new  homes  induced  the  mass  to 
confer  dictatorial  power  on  me,  with  the  privilege  of  choosing  my  own, 
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co-operators  or  Cabinet.  Thereupon  Glapillard  protested  that  we  were 
returned  to  the  degrading  practices  of  tyranny,  vowed  that  it  was  not 
worth  the  while  to  cross  some  thousand  miles  of  salt  water  to  find  a 
government  like  those  of  enslaved  Europe.  He  moved  as  a  rider  to 
the  last  proposition  that  I  should  present  myself  for  re-election  three 
times  every  day ;  but  all  he  could  carry  was  that  my  powers  should  be 
renewed  once  a  month.  Upon  this  he  proclaimed  it  would  be  his  duty  to 
combat  me  with  systematic  opposition,  and  withdrew,  along  with  Mr. 
Shindy  and  the  others,  to  draw  up  a  solemn  protest  against  my  election, 
and  to  form  a  committee  empowered  to  raise  subscriptions  and  to  pro- 
mote an  agitation  against  my  return  at  the  next  ballot.  Meanwhile  I 
applied  myself  to  get  the  tents  pitched  and  to  form  brigades  who,  accord- 
ing to  their  aptitudes,  should  carry  water,  hew  wood,  erect  log  houses, 
and  in  other  ways  make  themselves  generally  useful.  I  also  selected 
helpmates  to  whom  I  would  fain  have  given  the  simple  title  of  commis- 
sioners, but  who  forthwith  dubbed  themselves  ministers.  There  was  a  big 
English  farmer  named  Spuddes  who  had  struck  me  by  his  good  sense, 
though  he  had  only  become  a  radical,  I  fancy,  because  of  an  ejectment 
for  unpaid  rent,  and  him  I  appointed  to  the  agricultural  department,  i.e. 
to  examine  the  land,  report  upon  it,  and  parcel  out  allotments  for  each 
citizen  or  family.  Catlyne,  who  had  been  a  boatswain,  but  reduced  for 
drunkenness,  and  who  in  revolt  at  his  disgrace  had  deserted  and  become 
a  very  zealous  admiralty  critic,  I  deputed  to  look  after  all  marine  matters. 
He  was  an  undeniably  intelligent  sailor,  whom  the  court  martial  might 
have  done  better  than  to  smash  for  a  single  offence,  and  I  instructed  him 
to  see  into  the  facilities  for  fishing,  to  take  charge  of  the  life-boats  and 
two  smacks  we  had  brought  with  us,  to  man  these  and  to  prepare  for  the 
building  of  the  gun- boat  which  was  to  constitute  our  navy.  He  was  very 
proud  of  his  appointment,  and  set  spiritedly  to  work  without  losing  a 
moment.  I  next  called  Schulman,  a  German  pedagogue,  expelled  from 
Hanover  by  Bismarck,  and  rabid  in  conseqeunce.  I  told  him  to  organize 
a  school  and  some  classes  for  the  numerous  children  who  had  accompanied 
their  parents,  and  who,  though  at  present  very  unkempt  and  squalling, 
were  to  be  the  rising  hopes  of  our  island  ;  and  last  I  sent  for  the  Pole 
Drumski,  who  had  fought  behind  every  barricade  in  Europe,  and  ordered 
him  to  distribute  arms  and  organize  a  brigade  for  our  national  defence. 
I  was  much  surprised  to  see  Drumski  appear  two  hours  afterwards  in  the 
full  uniform  of  a  field  officer,  and  with  a  decree  for  my  signature  pro- 
claiming martial  law  over  the  island,  with  penalty  of  death  for  all  infrac- 
tions ;  also  a  decree  for  levying  conscription  and  preparing  an  expedition 
to  go  and  exterminate  all  the  natives  to  the  last  man ;  finally  a  decree 
instituting  an  order  of  knighthood  for  such  of  the  military  as  distinguished 
themselves.  I  was  obliged  to  put  off  Drumski  for  the  moment  with  a 
phrase  borrowed  from  that  official  vocabulary  which  I  did  not  much  like, 
but  of  which  I  now  began  to  understand  the  utility.  I  told  him  I  would 
give  the  decrees  my  most  anxious  consideration,  and  he  went  away  pretty 
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well  satisfied  to  recruit  his  first  levies.  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that 
after  my  Cabinet  was  composed  the  women's-rights  ladies  came  to  me  in 
deputation,  insisting  that  their  sex  ought  to  have  half  the  seats  in  the  ad- 
ministration, or,  failing  that,  at  least  one  seat.  Once  more  I  felt  driven  to 
bring  the  shifts  of  home  placemen  to  my  aid,  and  answered  that  I  would 
cheerfully  have  all  the  fair  persons  I  saw  before  me  to  be  my  colleagues, 
but  that  their  claims  being  so  evenly  balanced  I  would  only  select  by  age, 
and  that  accordingly  I  would  offer  a  seat  to  the  oldest.  I  trusted  this 
would  have  dismissed  them  all,  but  Proserpine  Stalker,  of  VirginiaviHe, 
U.S.,  confessed  in  a  loud  voice  to  being  twenty-nine,  and  as  none  of  the 
other  ladies,  though  past  the  forties  (as  I  apprehend  was  Miss  S.  if  ap- 
pearances be  worth  ought)  cared  to  own  they  had  crossed  thirty,  Miss 
Stalker  remained  in  possession  of  the  field.  I  delegated  her  to  look  after 
the  interests  of  her  sex  generally,  and  to  superintend  the  education  of 
the  girls.  She  answered  that  she  had  a  great  interest  at  heart,  to  wit 
compulsory  marriage,  for  the  enforcement  of  which  she  would  soon  pre- 
pare a  decree  for  my  approval,  and  with  this  threat  strode  off. 

December  22nd. — There  was  a  very  unpleasant  business  this  morning 
which  resulted  in  a  long  and  well-nigh  fatal  riot.  Glapillard,  having 
detected  the  Irishman  O'Shindy  on  his  knees  before  a  leaden  image  of 
St.  Patrick,  raised  the  cry  that  there  was  a  Jesuit  in  disguise  among  us ; 
and  Sanguinolenti,  with  the  other  Garibaldians,  hurrying  up  at  the  sound, 
warned  O'Shindy  to  prepare  for  his  doom  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from 
that  moment.  The  report  having  spread,  all  the  other  Irish  in  the  settle- 
meat,  along  with  a  crowd  of  women,  rallied  to  the  rescue,  uttering  religious 
yells,  and  sought  to  tear  O'Shindy  from  his  persecutors,  who  were  taking 
unmistakeable  measures  for  hanging  him  by  the  neck.  In  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  there  was  a  shilelagh  v.  stiletto  fight,  in  the  midst  of  which  I  arrived, 
and  soon  after  Drumski,  with  fifty  men  under  arms  very  soldierlike  and 
evidently  used  to  their  work.  Drumski  ordered  a  halt  and  was  for  pro- 
ceeding at  once  with  three  rolls  of  the  drum  and  then  a  volley  of  ball 
cartridge.  I  had  a  great  difficulty  in  moderating  his  zeal  and  advanced 
trembling  towards  the  rioters  to  entreat  them  to  be  peaceful  in  the  name 
of  fraternity.  But  Glapillard  screamed  that  there  could  be  no  fraternity 
with  Jesuits,  and  Sanguinolenti,  as  he  wiped  on  the  heel  of  his  boot  a 
very  murderous  knife  which  he  had  just  drawn  red  from  the  calf  of  an 
Irishman,  swore  with  an  oath  that  men  could  only  be  brothers  when  they 
shared  the  same  opinions.  Meantime  the  Irishman,  who  had  had  his  calf 
transfixed,  was  rending  the  air  with  agonised  howls,  and  two  Italians, 
both  deluged  in  blood  from  smashed  faces,  were  spitting  out  their  teeth 
and  awful  blasphemies  at  the  same  time  amid  a  sympathising  circle  of 
friends.  Again  Drumski  suggested  three  rolls  then  &  volley,  and,  as 
there  seemed  no  likelihood  of  quelling  the  disturbance  by  peaceful  means, 
I  let  him  act  at  his  discretion.  But  there  was  something  so  significant 
in  the  roll  of  the  drums  that  the  Irish  straightway  decamped,  and 
O'Shindy,  having  profited  by  the  confusion  to  slip  away  too,  the  French 
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and  Italians  had  no  reason  for  prolonging  their  resistance.  However,  the 
matter  was  not  ended  here,  for  the  religious  problem,  which  had  hitherto 
lain  dormant  among  us,  was  fanned  of  a  sudden  into  a  roaring  flame. 
The  tilling  of  the  lands  which  had  begun  favourably,  the  fisheries,  tha 
school  class,  all  occupations  in  short  were  abandoned,  whilst  men  and 
women  met  and  demanded  with  angry  shouts  not  tolerance  alone  but 
supremacy  for  their  respective  beliefs.  Perched  on  a  tub  in  one  part  of 
the  settlement  stood  the  Rev.  Jabez  Grones,  a  Methodist  and  radical 
missionary,  who  held  forth  about  the  scarlet  woman  and  popish  idolatries. 
Further  on,  Rothkopt,  an  outlawed  philosopher  of  Heidelberg,  who  wore 
blue  spectacles,  proclaimed  the  only  true  religion  of  sane  men  to  be  the 
mystic  affinities  engendered  by  the  Infinite  and  the  Immeasurable.  Miss 
Eureka  Grey,  of  Utah,  U.S.  (age  45  and  late  attached  to  Brigham  Young), 
vociferated  the  ectasies  of  free-love ;  and  presently  up  rose  one  Thaddy 
Potheen,  a  round  paunched  Irishman,  who  avowed  he  was  a  priest  and 
had  shipped  himself  in  our  company  so  that  the  "  boys  "  and  "  the  wimin 
too,  bliss  the  darlins' — might  niver  be  wantin'  a  drap  o'  spiritual  mate 
and  dhrink."  This  was  a  great  acquisition  to  the  Catholic  party,  and 
0' Shindy,  who  had  grown  very  valorous  and  drunk  since  his  morning's 
escape,  revived  the  bright  memories  of  Donnybrook  fair  by  stepping  out 
and  defying  any  "  Pratestint  haythen"  to  tread  on  the  tail  of  his  coat. 
We  should  certainly  have  had  another  faction  fight  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  firmness  of  my  good  Drumski,  who  laid  0' Shindy  flat  with  the  pummel 
of  his  sword,  and  then  ordered  his  men  to  disperse  the  crowds  at  the- 
bayonet's  point.  I  could  not  help  feeling  surprised  at  the  modifications 
which  Drumski's  ideas  of  brotherhood  had  undergone  since  he  had  been 
trusted  with  responsible  command.  He  talked  as  if  he  had  done  nothing 
but  suppress  rebellion  all  his  life,  and  I  had  not  the  heart  to  say  him  nay 
when  he  showed  me  sensibly  that  the  first  condition  of  social  welfare  i& 
order,  and  that  if  I  would  not  see  all  my  schemes  ef  colonising  collapse 
I  must  begin  by  proclaiming  martial  law.  I  signed  the  proclamation  he- 
wanted  and  also  various  commissions  conferring  colonelcy,  captaincy,  and> 
other  grades  on  officers  (mostly  Poles  and  Hungarians)  whom  he  had 
chosen  to  serve  under  him.  But  all  this  was  food  for  bitter  meditation. 
Here  had  we  come  to  found  the  Republic  of  mutual  love  and  we  were 
already  establishing  drumhead  courts  martial  1  I  have  two  sentries  at  my 
tent's  door  while  I  write  as  if  I  were  no  more  than  a  European  emperor, 
and  I  fear  my  troubles  are  not  ended  yet. 

December  23rd. — I  was  right  in  surmising  that  my  troubles  were  not 
yet  ended.  This  morning  there  was  a  robbery  in  the  camp.  One  of  the 
Communist  Frenchmen,  called  Larnbinoux,  having  preferred  to  smoka 
instead  of  work  had  received  a  simple  ration  of  bread  and  meat  unaccom- 
panied with  the  fish  and  fruit  which  formed  the  extra  wage  of  those  who 
toiled.  Resenting  this  in  the  name  of  equality,  he  had  crept  into  the  log 
hut  of  an  English  Chartist  and  appropriated  a  lobster.  Now  the  Chartist 
had  maintained  that  all  things  should  be  common  so  long  as  he  had  had 
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nothing  of  bis  own  ;  but  being  tbo  proprietor  of  a  lobster  he  had  altered 
his  mind,  and  Drumski,  on  being  appealed  to  by  him  to  adjudicate  in  this 
matter,  decided  promptly  that  Lambinoux  had  forfeited  his  life,  and 
should  be  shot  there  and  then.  But  Catlyne,  the  boatswain,  who,  like 
Drumski,  is  a  different  man  since  he  has  become  Minister  of  Marino, 
ruled  that  the  stolen  article  being  a  fish,  the  case  fell  under  naval  juris- 
diction ;  and  saying  this  he  nodded  to  four  sailors  under  his  orders.  These 
possessed  themselves  of  Lambinoux  and  without  more  ado  stripped  him 
of  his  shirt  and  lashed  him  securely  to  a  tree,  whilst  Catlyne  returning 
from  his  tent  with  an  experienced  cat-o'-nine-tails  proceeded  to  administer 
a  hearty  "  four-bag,"  vidgo  four  dozen.  The  French  had  never  witnessed 
a  ceremony  of  this  kind  and  sickened  at  the  sight ;  Lambinoux  roared  as 
if  he  were  trying  a  new  pair  of  lungs.  But  once  the  chastisement  over, 
it  became  evident  that  we  must  provide  against  future  contingencies  of  the 
sort  by  the  institution  of  a  tribunal,  that  is  of  judges,  clerks,  and  policemen. 
I  looked  about  me  for  lawyers.  There  was  no  lack  of  them,  briefless 
barristers  making  excellent  radicals ;  and  I  pitched  resignedly  upon  one 
McKnob,  a  Scotsman,  to  act  as  chief  justice.  He  was  "  weel  pleased  "  to 
accept  the  duties  and  promised  to  draw  up  a  code  "  with  nae  a  chance  for 
a  thief  to  gang  through."  But  is  not  this  again  a  woeful  humiliation  to 
be  obliged  so  soon  to  inaugurate  the  paraphernalia  of  the  Old  Bailey  ?  I 
can  half  sympathise  with  Glapillard  and  the  others,  who  have  been  ejacu- 
lating indignantly  all  the  afternoon  that  if  we  are  to  have  judges  and  police 
and  punishments,  what  on  earth  was  the  use  of  emigrating  ? 

December  24^A. — I  am  aware  that  a  coalition  has  been  organised 
against  me,  0' Shindy  and  the  other  Catholics  having  made  it  up  with 
Glapillard  and  the  Garibaldians.  The  two  factions  hate  each  other  and 
would  of  course  not  live  together  an  hour  if  once  they  had  overthrown 
me.  But  they  are  strong  for  present  purposes  and  are  managed  by  the 
priest  Potheen,  a  clever  rogue,  whom  I  wish  we  had  left  in  Ireland. 
Hearing  that  Potheen  had  been  banning  me  for  a  pagan  of  a  Protestant  I 
sent  for  him  and  asked  what  it  was  he  definitely  wanted  :  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  man's  only  ambition  was  to  dominate  me  and  the  whole 
ieland.  This  morning  he  forbade  all  the  Catholic  children  to  attend 
Schulman's  classes,  saying  the  education  of  the  Catholics  must  remain 
entirely  in  his  hands :  and  by-and-bye  he  issued  a  sort  of  mandamus 
interdicting  any  marriages  between  the  Catholics  and  those  of  other  faiths. 
As  young  men  appear  to  me  to  care  more,  as  a  rule,  for  their  sweet- 
hearts than  their  creeds,  this  will,  no  doubt,  have  the  effect  of  winning 
over  to  father  Potheen's  church  a  good  many  of  those  whom  I  see  making 
love  to  Irish  girls.  I  inquired  of  Potheen  whether  he  [thought  he  was  t 
doing  his  duty  as  a  Christian  in  thus  mating  sect  against  sect ;  but  he 
answered  unctuously  that  there  could  only  be  one  true  faith  and  that 
consequently  all  the  others  must  be  false  and  tending  to  damnation — that 
he  was  acting  according  to  his  lights  in  upholding  the  church  which  would 
take  him  to  heaven,  and  that  if  I  felt  moved  by  the  spirit  of  grace  and 
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contrition,  lie  should  be  happy  to  inflict  some  penance  on  me  and  then 
baptise  me.  Seeing  he  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  my 
decreeing  Catholicism  to  be  the  State  Church  of  Panapoleonia  and 
appointing  himself  to  be  my  prime  minister,  I  told  him  in  great  wrath  to 
go  to  the  devil.  He  replied  that  he  would  be  happy  to  carry  a  message 
to  any  friend  of  mine  and  that  if  he  met  the  devil  he  would  not  fail  to 
convey  to  him  my  affectionate  regards. 

December  21th. — This  religious  question  is  becoming  a  very  thorny  one, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  regret  ever  having  quarrelled  with  Potheen.     To-day 
he  let  loose  a  "  demonstration  "  of  women  on  me,  and  seemed  to  have  won 
over  to  his  cause  not  only  the  Communists  and  Garibaldians,  but  the  ripe 
contingent  of  the  "  female  rights  "  persuasion.     Miss  Proserpine  Stalker, 
my  colleague,   introduced  this    shrieking  deputation,  and  Miss  Eureka 
Grey  acted  as  spokeswoman.     She  said  there  must  be  no  more  unpro- 
tected females  in  the  island,  for  woman  was  not  meant  to  live  alone.    The 
ladies  who  had  not  been  legally  joined  to  their  spouses  then  raised  a 
clamour  that  I  must  force  these  reluctant  gentlemen  to  marry  them  ;  and 
some  more  who  were  married,  but  had  got  to  think  disparagingly  of  their 
husbands,  insisted  upon  my  decreeing  divorce,  in  order  that  they  might 
marry  again.     I  marvelled  that  Father  Potheen  should  be  the  instigator 
not  only  of  those  who  were  for  marriage,  but  of  those  who  demanded 
divorce.     It  turned  out,  however,  that  he  regarded  Protestant  and  civil 
marriages  as  being  no  marriages  at  all,  and  that  even  in  some  cases  where 
the  wedding  had  been  solemnized  according  to  the  Romish  ritual,  he  had 
managed  to  detect  some  flaw  which  nullified  the  ceremony,  and  allowed 
him  to  licence  the  second  marriage  which  his  parishioners  wanted.     I  do 
not  wonder  at  his  popularity.     Those  priests  would  coax  a  pig  out  of  a 
potato.     In  the  result,  I  told  the  deputation,   after  the  usual  manner 
which  is  now  growing  habitual  with  me,  that  I  would  take  their  petitions 
into  anxious  consideration ;  but,  as  they  refused  to  go,  I  was  obliged  to 
summon  Catlyne  and  Drumski  into  council.    Catlyne  warmly  recommended 
the  application  of  six  dozen  to  Father  Potheen's  conscience,  but  Drumski 
urged  it  would  be  much  simpler  to  hang  him.      I  would  not  incur  the 
responsibility  of  such  strong  measures,  and  yielded  to  the  agitators  on  two 
of  their  demands.     By-and-by,  Glapillard  and  some  other  Communists 
were  to  be  seen,  evidently  in  deep  disgust,  trudging,  under  feminine  escort, 
towards  the  habitation  of  Potheen,  who  treated  them  with  an  indulgent 
sermon,  and  then  bound  them  to  their  partners  in  inseparable  wedlock. 
Afterwards  came  the  triumphant  ladies  who  had  obtained  their  divorce  ; 
and    the    divorced    husbands    trooped  behind,   mutlering  maledictions 
.against  those  who  had  supplanted  them.     In  the  afternoon,   the   Rev. 
Jabez  Grones  burst  into  my  presence  with  a  crew  of  Jumpers  and  other 
non-conformists,  who  uprailed  me  bitterly  for  my  lukewarmness  in  the 
Protestant  faith.     Grones  said  I  had  cast  in  my  lot  with  the  transgressors, 
and  that  my  memory  should  be  blotted  out.     I  explained  that  I  was  for 
tolerating   all   creeds,   which   was   a  proof,    railed  Grones,   that  I  was 
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attached  to  none,  and  professed  Atheism.  He  veiled  his  face  and  left  me, 
his  congregation  following  behind  with  lamentable  ejaculations.  I  thought 
I  should  have  torn  out  my  hair  in  bunches,  when  less  than  five  minutes 
after  this  depressing  exodus,  Miss  Eureka  Grey  returned,  with  a  kindling 
eye,  to  say  that  she  had  not  found  a  husband  because  I  had  refused  to 
make  marriage  compulsory.  She  desired  I  would  draw  her  a  consort  by 
lot  out  of  the  male  population  below  thirty  ;  but  presently  melting  in  her 
mood,  she  sighfully  hinted  that  I  myself  was  an  unmarried  man,  and  that 
she  felt  drawn  towards  me  by  spiritual  affinity .  I  fled  from  my  tent 
headlong. 

December  %8th.  —  Thinking  to  dissolve  the  factious  and  unnatural 
coalition  between  the  Catholics  and  the  Reds,  I  this  morning  appointed 
the  Communist  Sournoy,  a  pestilent  and  malicious  fellow,  to  be  Minister 
of  Police  and  Public  Prosecutor.  The  institution  of  Judge  McKnob  and 
his  Court  immediately  produced  a  number  of  advocates  who  formed  them- 
selves into  a  Bar  destined  to  make  speeches  on  behalf  of  all  the  rascals  who 
might  be  tried  and  frustrate  the  ends  of  justice.  Sournoy  has  been  the 
most  active  among  these.  He  is  acute,  plausible,  tortuous  and  reticent. 
He  possesses  the  knack  of  leading  others  into  mischief,  or  screwing  their 
secrets  out  of  them  without  compromising  himself :  in  fact  he  is  a  police- 
man born,  and  I  calculated  that,  knowing  the  schemes  of  his  party,  he 
would  be  a  valuable-  instrument  in  foiling  them.  I  am  bound  to  say  no 
man  ever  surrendered  his  convictions  with  greater  alacrity  than  did 
Sournoy  on  his  appointment  and  I  traced  him  at  once  the  line  of  his  new 
duties.  Drumski  as  Generalissimo  and  Executive  of  Martial  Law  was  to 
deal  with  all  flagrant  breaches  of  order  committed  in  the  open  air ; 
Sournoy  was  to  prosecute  larcenies,  conspiracies,  infractions  of  sanitary 
rules,  and  in  short,  all  offences  perpetrated  under  cover.  But  this  fresh 
appointment  brought  me  face  to  face  to-day  with  a  financial  difficulty.  I 
had  originally  allotted  each  family  or  individual  a  parcel  of  land  and  I  had 
covenanted  to  supply  every  household  with  rations  of  food  out  of  the 
stores  brought  over  with  us  until  such  time  as  the  island  could  be  made 
self-supporting.  But  it  was  obvious  that  those  who  were  employed  as 
ministers,  judges,  soldiers,  or  policemen  could  not  till  their  fields  at  the 
same  time,  nor  hunt  for  game,  nor  attend  to  the  breeding  of  cattle,  sheep, 
and  poultry.  Therefore  it  was  necessary  that  the  others  for  whose  wel- 
fare and  protection  these  officers  assumed,  their  respective  callings 
should  supply  them  with  food,  eggs,  meat,  and  fish,  build  dwellings  for 
them  and  cultivate  their  lands.  Hence  the  necessity  for  taxes  in  kind  or 
money  or  labour,  which  I  decreed  at  the  same  time  as  I  appointed  Sournoy 
chief  of  police ;  and  one,  Doblones,  a  long-headed  Spaniard,  to  be  Minister 
of  Finance  and  Director  General  of  Contributions.  So  in  this  model 
Republic  of  ours  we  have  acclimatised  not  only  a  standing  army,  a  criminal 
court,  and  the  cat-o' -nine-tails,  but  likewise  a  tax  office  and  enforced 
service.  My  head  reels  when  I  find  myself  thus  reduced  to  establishing 
things  at  which  in  other  times  I  have  levelled  the  shafts  of  my  logic  and 
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irony ;  nor  would  I  ever  have  believed  that  practice  matches  so  hardly 
with  precept.  Happily  there  is  no  press  in  Panapoleonia,  for  if  I  had 
opposition  papers  to  criticize  my  acts  what  might  they  not  say  in  ridicule 
and  contempt  of  my  inconsistency  ? 

December  29//i. — I  rejoiced  yesterday  that  there  was  no  press  in  the 
island.  Alas  !  this  morning  I  was  awoke  by  some  of  Father  Potheen's 
Catholic  urchins  who,  instead  of  being  at  school,  were  hawking  a  newly 
printed  journal  called  The  Wail  of  the  Downtrodden.  It  was  edited  by 
Glapillard  and  Potheen  between  them  and  reeked  with  acid  criticisms, 
vindictive  aspirations,  and  downright  falsehoods  against  me  and  my  rule. 
Every  word  I  had  ever  spoken,  every  act  I  had  performed  was  construed  in 
an  evil  sense.  My  kindnesses  were  flung  in  my  teeth  as  interested 
attempts  to  curry  favour,  my  deeds  of  firmness  were  ascribed  to  blood- 
thirstiness,  my  measures  of  tolerance  to  pusillanimity.  In  fine  the  popula- 
tion were  exhorted  to  bestir  themselves  and  throw  off  my  oppressive  yoke  ; 
whilst  a  sanguineo-religious  paragraph,  evidently  by  Potheen,  hinted  that 
plenary  indulgence  had  always  been  extended  by  the  Holy  Father  to  those 
who  deposed  and  even  murdered  infidel  potentates.  Now,  I  have  always  been 
a  staunch  advocate  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  I  never  failed  in  Europe 
to  proclaim  my  loudest  sympathies  with  journalists  whether  French,  Turks, 
or  Irish  who  were  prosecuted.  But  on  impartially  considering  The  Wail 
oj  the  Downtrodden  I  felt  that  all  government  would  become  impossible  if 
attacks  such  as  these  were  allowed  ;  and  my  colleagues  agreed  with  me 
nem.  con.  Glapillard  had  surreptitiously  obtained  possession  of  the  print- 
ing press  I  had  brought  over  to  spread  enlightened  views  around,  and  had 
treacherously  converted  it  to  his  own  mendacious  purposes.  Here  were 
two  clear  heads  of  offence  ;  and  Sournoy  proposed  to  prefer  a  quadruple 
indictment  against  him : — First,  for  purloining  property ;  secondly,  for 
publishing  a  newspaper  without  government  sanction ;  thirdly,  for  exciting 
to  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  authorities  ;  fourthly,  for  spreading  false 
and  defamatory  libels.  Sournoy  like  Drumski,  had  found  a  gorgeous 
uniform  in  his  luggage,  and  further  appeared  at  our  councils  adorned  with 
a  resplendent  red  sash  which  he  had  sported  before  during  a  brief  tenure 
of  office  in  his  own  country.  I  demurred,  however,  to  his  prosecuting 
Glapillard,  and  felt  I  was  acting  mercifully  in  simply  directing  Drumski  to 
seize  the  press  ;  and  ordering  Sournoy  himself  to  institute  domiciliary 
searches  and  confiscate  all  the  numbers  of  the  corrupt  print  he  should  find 
in  tents  and  dwelling  houses.  At  the  same  time  we  agreed  amongst  our- 
selves that  we  would  daily  publish  an  official  journal  in  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  should  themselves  truthfully  explain  their  acts  to  the 
public  and  comment  on  them  with  discriminating  impartiality.  Glapillard 
and  his  admirers  of  course,  shouted  that  the  press  was  gagged  and  that 
we  were  about  to  demoralise  the  people  with  a  sheet  of  daily  untruths,  but 
confident  in  the  rectitude  of  my  intentions  I  paid  no  heed  to  his  slanders. 

December  SOth. — This  day  Judge  McKnob  submitted  to  the  Cabinet 
and,  by  our  authority,  published  his  new  code.  It  contains  three  penal- 
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ties  :  death,  stripes,  and  penal  servitude — the  last  to  consist  in  road 
cutting,  field  draining,  and  services  of  a  menial  order.  As  we  are  in 
great  need  of  roads  and  also  of  scavengers  and  dustmen,  McKnob  hinted 
to  Sournoy  that  he  would  do  well  to  prosecute  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
could  not  help  remembering  that  Colbert  had  in  great  part  manned  the 
French  fleet  by  a  similar  decree,  that  is,  by  instructing  judges  to  send  as 
many  men  as  possible  to  the  galleys  ;  and  I  was  struck  by  the  mournful 
reflection  that  history  often  repeats  itself.  However,  pleads  my  better 
sense,  all  this  will  tend  to  the  future  good  of  our  Republic. 

December  31st. — To-day  closes  the  year,  and  to-morrow  I  shall  hold  a 
levee  and  make  an  eloquent  speech,  to  tell  the  people  what  great  things 
we  have  done  already,  and  exhort  them  to  concord  for  the  future.  The 
first  number  of  the  official  journal  will  also  appear,  with  some  able 
leaders  by  myself  and  colleagues,  on  our  present  situation  and  ulterior 
prospects.  From  motives  of  kindness  I  think  I  will  gild  these  ulterior 
prospects,  and  not  reveal  all  that  lurks  in  my  own  mind  on  this  painful 
subject.  Moreover,  I  have  determined  to  inaugurate  the  year  by  an  act 
of  clemency.  Twenty- one  men,  of  whom  fourteen  were  Irish,  four  Italians, 
and  three  Frenchmen,  were  indicted  this  morning  for  being  found  with 
their  hands  in  their  pockets,  and  having  done  no  work  of  any  kind  for 
seven  days — an  offence  which,  under  our  present  necessity  for  general 
toil,  we  had  rendered  punishable  as  a  misdemeanour.  Judge  McKnob 
sentenced  them  to  twenty-four  lashes  apiece  with  the  cat  and  six  months' 
penal  servitude.  I  will  gladden  these  misguided  men  by  remitting  the 
sentence. 

January  2nd. — My  New  Year's  Day  speech,  though  a  very  fine  flight 
of  oratory,  fell  somewhat  flat,  I  fear,  on  my  audience.  Perhaps  this  was 
because  all  the  truly  industrious  members  of  the  community  remained  at 
home  to  work  as  usual,  leaving  only  some  of  the  idler  and  baser  sort  to 
come  and  listen  to  me.  Many  of  these  giggled  and  much  disconcerted 
me.  I  trust  I  shall  never  be  accused  of  harbouring  a  vain  resentment 
against  those  who  despise  my  eloquence  :  nevertheless,  I  must  hold  that 
those  who  remain  impervious  to  truth  when  placed  before  them  in  elegant 
and  feeling  language,  must  of  necessity  be  bad  men,  unworthy  of  any 
indulgence  or  consideration.  I  shall  in  consequence,  to-day,  for  the 
interests  of  the  commonwealth,  make  a  note  of  those  who  neglected  to 
applaud  me  yesterday,  and  when  occasion  serves  visit  them  with  my  dis- 
pleasure. I  do  not  feel  that  in  so  doing  I  shall  be  acting  otherwise  than 
as  a  prudent  ruler. 

This  morning,  by-the-by,  it  was  brought  to  my  knowledge  that  several 
men  who  had  taken  spirituous  liquors  with  them  off  the  ship,  and  were 
selling  them  for  money,  had  adulterated  their  wares  to  make  the  stock  of 
them  last  longer.  I  directed  Sournoy  to  operate  seizures,  and  to  pro- 
secute. "Whereupon  the  delinquents  chorussed  that  business  competition 
was  being  interfered  with,  and  they  found  many  sympathizers — chiefly 
among  the  customers  they  had  endeavoured  to  poison.  I  am  beginning  to 
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find  that  Republicans  are  as  amenable  to  the  temptation  of  illicit  profits 
as  other  persons. 

In  the  afternoon  I  had  to  consider  the  case  of  two  women  indicted  for 
assault  and  battery  of  each  other,  together  with  abundant  language  of  a 
sort  that  need  not  be  particularised,  seeing  that  the  dispute  was  about 
a  soldier  with  a  curly  beard.  How  punish  women  ?  One  cannot  hang 
or  flog  them,  still  less  compel  them  to  cut  roads.  We  are  building  a 
lock-up,  but  it  is  not  finished ;  so  Judge  McKnob  ordered  that  the  pri- 
soners should  have  their  heads  shaved,  and  I  ratified  this  sentence, 
rather  amused  by  the  wit  of  it.  At  nightfall,  however,  the  two  shorn 
women,  with  their  former  admirers  and  a  number  of  other  females,  came 
and  shrieked  imprecations  at  my  door  for  the  space  of  five  minutes,  that 
is,  until  taken  into  custody  by  the  soldiers.  I  sometimes  wish  there  were 
no  women:  the  more  so  when  I  contemplate  Miss  Stalker  of  Virginia  ville, 
and  Miss  Eureka  Grey  of  Utah. 

January  5th. — Received  a  deputation  of  native  chiefs  who  inhabit  the 
opposite  corner  of  the  island  to  ours.  These  are  the  men  whom  Drumski 
was  raising  his  army  to  exterminate.  They  are  grave  and  dignified, 
respectful  and  discreet.  Their  faces  were  painted  with  vertical  stripes, 
but  their  hearts  were  free  from  stain,  and  I  contrasted  them  with  a  sigh 
to  some  of  the  citizens  over  whom  it  is  my  fate  to  rule.  They  offered  me 
presents,  and  hoped  we  had  come  bearing  peace  in  our  hands,  and  having 
no  firewater  or  Bible  missionaries  with  us.  I  felt  a  little  shocked  at 
their  irreverent  mention  of  Bible  missionaries,  and  explained  that  mission- 
aries were  righteous  individuals  who  sought  to  disseminate  comforting 
truths,  among  the  benighted.  They  shook  their  heads  unanimously  at  the 
supposition,  and  deposed  to  having  generally  received  the  Bible  and  the 
firewater  at  closely  proximate  dates  :  whence  their  rooted  aversion  to 
both.  I  promised  that  any  missionary  of  ours  who  went  their  way  should 
go  unprovided  with  firewater,  to  which  they  answered  courteously,  that  if 
it  were  all  the  same  to  me  they  would  rather  see  no  missionaries  at  all ; 
but  that  they  would  trust  to  my  humanity  and  prudence.  I  found  on 
enquiry  that  these  natives  lived  frugally  and  contentedly,  neither  quarrel- 
ling with  others  nor  being  quarrelled  with,  and  this  though  politics  was  an 
unknown  science  among  them.  An  hour  after  they  had  left  me  Sourno'y 
came  in  great  glee  to  say  he  had  discovered  a  conspiracy  of  Glapillard  and 
others  to  kidnap  and  depose  me.  He  had  arrested  all  the  ringleaders, 
and  they  would  be  arraigned  on  the  morrow.  He  seemed  so  pleased  that 
one  would  have  thought  it  was  worth  the  while  of  some  men  to  commit 
crimes  in  order  to  give  others  the  triumph  of  detecting  them.  But  I 
wonder  whether  the  wild  barbarians  who  objected  to  the  missionaries 
would  have  reasoned  in  that  fashion  ? 

January  6th. — Glapillard,  Sanguinolenti,  and  others  were  condemned 
at  noon  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck.  I  think  if  I  let  them  suffer  the  penalty 
they  have  incurred  it  will  conduce  to  the  peace  of  my  Republic.  They 
are  unscrupulous  enemies,  and  would  be  less  harmful  dangling  at  a  rope's 
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end  than  preaching  sedition  on  their  legs.     All  the  orderly  citizens  seem 
pleased  at  the  prospect  of  their  demise. 

January  1th. — I  have  resolved  this  morning  to  try  once  more  the 
effects  of  clemency,  and  I  amnestied  Glapillard  and  his  abettors.  They 
were  no  sooner  free  than  they  passed  by  my  dwelling  in  a  derisive  proces- 
sion and  sang  out  that  I  was  afraid  to  harm  them,  for  that  I  knew  they 
were  the  people's  champions  whereas  I  myself  was  nobody.  Singular  to 
say  the  orderly  citizens,  who  had  smiled  at  the  promise  of  their  execution, 
were  the  first  to  acclaim  their  deliverance.  Whence  I  drew  this  double 
and  disheartening  moral  shrewdly  inculcated  upon  me  by  Drumski,  1st, 
that  an  "  orderly  citizen"  is  one  who  is  ready  to  make  friends  with  all 
parties  that  look  in  the  ascendant ;  and  2nd,  that  the  surest  way  to  con- 
ciliate one's  political  foes  is  to  crush  them.  I  find  myself  wishing  I  had 

grasped  that  important  truth  this  tune  yesterday. 

*  #  #  #  # 

January  25th. — It  is  of  no  use  to  attempt  ruling  by  lenient  means, 
and  I  find  myself  now  obliged  to  commit  a  monstrous  iniquity  to  retain 
my  power,  or  by  abdicating  that  power  to  plunge  this  ill-fated  island  into 
the  anarchy  of  Glapillard.  Drumski  came  to  me  this  morning  and  assured 
me  that  the  hour  for  great  resolution  had  arrived.  My  prestige  was 
shaken,  the  agitation  of  my  enemies  had  worked  upon  the  minds  of  all 
the  malcontents  in  the  island  and  put  me  in  a  minority  :  I  had  twice  been 
elected  to  the  presidency  ;  but  when  the  next  election  came  I  should  pro- 
bably be  ousted.  He  added  that  there  was  no  counting  on  the  support  of 
the  orderly  people,  for  their  being  pretty  well  persuaded  that  all  govern- 
ments were  alike  would  give  me  their  empty  good  wishes  and  perhaps 
their  votes  but  certainly  nothing  more.  There  was  only  one  way  to  restore 
my  impaired  name  and  that  was  by  covering  my  government  with  mili- 
tary glory ;  in  other  words  to  declare  war  upon  the  natives,  stamping 
them  out  and  returning  laden  with  their  spoils.  It  was  easy  to  find  a  pretext 
for  quarrelling.  We  would  send  the  Rev.  Jabez  Grones  to  them  armed 
with  a  Bible  and  a  bottle  of  rum.  They  would  refuse  the  rum,  and  we 
would  publish  in  the  official  print  ("  the  which,"  remarked  he  with  a  grin, 
"  has  already  propagated  so  many  lies  of  our  composition  ")  that  they  had 
disdained  to  hear  Christianity  preached  them  and  had  treated  our  ambas- 
sador with  scorn.  I  listened  aghast  to  these  suggestions  which  were 
offered  me  as  the  only  alternative  between  ruin ;  then  I  fell  into  a  pro- 
found melancholy.  Drumski  stood  by  in  silence  for  a  moment  playing 
with  the  pummel  of  his  sword,  and  then  asked  me  what  I  had  decided. 
I  answered  him  absently  that  he  might  do  as  he  pleased.  So  he  went  off 
in  high  spirits,  and  is  busy  now  preparing  the  expedition  which  he  believes 
will  be  ready  in  a  few  days.  But  it  will  never  be  ready  and  will  never 
start,  for  I  have  this  day  arrived  at  a  firm  resolve. 

January  21th. — Grones  returned  from  the  native  settlement  this 
morning.  The  chiefs  had  received  him  with  friendly  hospitality ;  they 
had  accepted  his  Bible,  but  refused  his  rum.  Drumski,  very  elate,  has 
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caused  a  fanciful  version  of  this  "  GREAT  INSULT"  offered  us  to  be  pub- 
lished in  a  special  edition  of  the  official  print,  and  I  hear  the  mobs  cla- 
mouring as  I  write  for  vengeance  and  extermination  against  our  foes. 
Ignorant  and  frivolous  herd,  miscalled  human !  This  very  evening  I  will 
insert  this  diary  of  mine  into  an  india-rubber  bottle,  which  shall  float  it 
over  the  waves,  and  to-morrow  at  the  precise  hour  when  Drumski  sets 
forth  to  molest  a  people  who,  for  all  their  barbarisms,  are  better,  truer, 
and  more  intelligent  than  ourselves,  I  will  clash  together  two  Panapoleon 
shells,  and  blow  myself  and  my  settlement  wherever  it  may  please  the 
winds  to  carry  us. 

III. 

"  So  that  accounts  for  the  roughness  of  the  waves  this  morning, "" 
cried  the  first  lieutenant,  as  Mr.  Shrympe,  the  midshipman,  laid  down 
the  manuscript. 

"Yes;  but  that  Franklin  Bacon  must  have  been  a  fool,"  remarked 
the  prime  minister,  who  had  been  listening  attentively,  though  with 
frequent  shrugs.  "If  I  had  been  he,  I  should  certainly  have  extermi- 
nated the  niggers  ;  where  would  have  been  the  harm  ?  " 

"  The  more  so,  as  he  probably  overdid  the  dose  and  blew  them  np 
with  him,"  laughed  the  midshipman. 

It  was  now  the  captain's  turn  to  speak. 

"  I  cannot  but  think,"  said  he,  "  that  this  unknown  author  has  taken 
a  great  liberty." 
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I  HAD  been  working  for  several  years  in  one  of  the  worst  localities  of  the 
^ost  cf  London,  when  circumstances  occurred  which  led  me  to  seek  for 
occupation  elsewhere.  I  had  not  found  what  I  sought,  when  one  night, 
before  turning  into  my  room,  I  looked  into  another  apartment  to  say 
"good-night"  to  its  occupant,  a  youth  of  noble  ambitions,  who  was 
associated  with  me,  whom  I  found  lying  on  the  floor  rolled  up  in  a 
blanket. 

"  What  on  earth  are  you  doing  there?  Get  up,  you  silly  fellow," 
.said  I,  touching  him  with  my  toe. 

"  Not  so  silly  either,"  said  he,  "  for  if  I  am  to  go  to  Central  Africa,  I 
think  it  no  bad  move  to  get  used  to  the  sort  of  sleeping  accommodation 
I  am  likely  to  get  there." 

"  That  may  be,"  was  my  response,  "  but  get  into  bed  now,  or  I  will 
ihrash  you;  and  to-morrow  we  will  talk  about  Timbuctoo." 

The  upshot  of  this  incident  was,  he  stayed  in  England,  and  several 
months  afterwards  I  found  myself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lake 
Nyassa. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  tell  a  story  of  perilous  adventures  with  wild 
animals,  or  daring  deeds  with  savage  men,  for  I  love  sport  so  little  that  I 
would  not  go  ten  yards  to  shoot  the  finest  beast  that  ever  trod  the  earth, 
and  though  I  have  courage  enough  to  do  my  duty,  to  the  feeling  which 
seeks  danger  for  itself  I  am  a  perfect  stranger.  But  I  have  some  obser- 
vations to  make  by  the  light  of  my  experience  in  Africa  upon  certain  pre- 
judices which  find  place  amongst  ourselves  with  reference  to  the  sons  of 
Ham,  which,  though  they,  do  not  absolutely  chase  them  from  the  current 
of  our  blood,  do  practically  divorce  them  from  our  sympathies  as  beings 
whose  nature  is  in  harmony  with  our  own.  Much  of  the  antipathy  which 
we  white  people  have  to  the  Africans  is,  without  doubt,  simply  owing  to  the 
difference  which  exists  between  us  and  them  in  colour  of  skin  and  form 
of  feature.  I  had  a  strong  repugnance  to  them  myself  on  this  account, 
and  did  not  really  lose  it  until  I  was  brought  face  to  face  with  them  in 
their  own  land.  This  feeling  is  somewhat  excusable  ;  for  it  is  rarely  out 
ef  Africa  that  we  meet  with  Africans  who  are  calculated  to  win  our  admi- 
ration or  regard.  In  England  we  usually  meet  with  certain  miserable 
specimens  of  the  West  Coast  negro  races,  or  some  spoiled  and  petted 
creature,  for  whom  perhaps  our  money  is  solicited,  that  he  may  be  kept 
in  a  state  of  idleness ;  and  who  excites  our  contempt  by  an  aping  of 
gentility,  which  sits  upon  him  with  an  ill  grace,  or  disgusts  us  with  an 
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assumption  of  superior  piety,  in  which  we  cannot  believe.  In  America 
and  the  West  Indies  we  find  only  slaves,  or  the  descendants  of  slaves, 
who  are  more  or  less  weighed  down  and  degraded  by  the  burden  of  their 
past  or  present  servitude,  and  in  whom,  therefore,  we  find  but  little  that 
is  calculated  to  remove  the  barrier  which  exists  to  our  unreserved  accept- 
ance of  the  African  as  "  a  man  and  a  brother."  From  these  and  such  as 
these,  who  are  almost  invariably  connected  with  the  negro  races  of  western 
Africa,  who  are  certainly  not  the  most  favoured  of  the  sons  of  Ham,  we 
have  formed  our  opinions,  and  have  had  our  feelings  excited  upon  the 
Africans  in  general.  But  though  the  negro  is  an  African,  all  Africans  are 
not  negroes.  There  are  the  same  varieties  to  be  observed  in  the  descend- 
ants of  Ham  as  in  those  of  Shem  and  Japheth.  All  are  distinctly 
African;  but  the  retreating  forehead,  prominent  jaws,  and  ill-formed 
body  with  which  the  negro  is  generally  credited,  are  not  common.  It  is 
not  only  the  Manyema,  of  whom  we  have  lately  heard  from  Dr.  Living- 
stone, who  are  beautiful  in  form  and  feature,  for  I  have  met  with  their 
counterparts  in  regions  less  unknown.  In  South  Africa  there  is  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  -the  physical  and  mental  differences  which  may 
exist  in  tribes  that  are  almost  contiguous.  The  Bosjesmen  are  dwarfed 
in  body  and  stunted  in  mind.  Their  language  in  its  utterance  seems  to 
be  not  far  removed  from  the  unintelligent  gibbering  of  the  ape.  Their 
habits  are  those  of  wild  beasts  rather  than  of  human  beings.  They 
occupy  about  the  lowest  position  in  the  scale  of  humanity.  Yet  we  shall 
look  in  vain  for  finer  specimens  of  the  genus  homo  than  the  Zulu  Kafirs. 
They  are  tall  in  stature,  manly  in  bearing,  and  graceful  in  movement. 
Their  language  is  pleasant  to  the  ear,  and  capable  of  expressing  almost 
any  thought  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  conceiving.  They  are  logical 
in  reasoning,  patient  in  argument,  and  acute  in  observation.  They  are 
warlike,  for  they  are  pastoral  in  their  pursuits ;  and  since  the  days  of 
the  Hyksos,  the  old  shepherd  kings  who  were  the  terror  of  Egypt,  the 
lovers  of  flocks  and  herds  have  been  fond  of  fighting.  When  their 
blood  is  up  their  anger  rages  unchecked  by  tender  regard  or  the  claims  of 
pity ;  but  they  do  not  brood  over  their  wrongs,  and  they  readily  forget 
and  forgive.  "  They  fought  us  like  men,  and  during  a  truce  they  behaved 
themselves  like  gentlemen,"  was  said  of  them  by  a  friend  of  mine  who  had 
been  engaged  in  war  against  them.  In  times  of  peace  they  are  courteous 
to  strangers,  liberal  in  hospitality,  and  to  the  trust  reposed  in  them  they 
respond  with  an  Arab-like  fidelity.  When  once  the  host  has  kissed  the 
hand  of  his  guest,  there  needs  neither  guards  nor  weapons,  for  his  life  and 
property  are  perfectly  secure.  It  is  quite  true  that  they  in  common  with 
all  Africans  are  black,  or  nearly  so ;  yet  you  cannot  be  with  them  or  with 
other  of  the  higher  races  of  Africa  long,  without  feeling  that  the  affinity 
between  them  and  the  fair-skinned  man  is  perfect  in  every  material  point ; 
and  the  sympathies  of  a  common  nature  soon  bridge  over  the  chasm 
which  at  first  seems  to  exist  between  ourselves  and  them  on  account  of 
the  difference  of  colour.  Indeed  I  soon  nearly  forgot  that  they  were 
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black ;  and  when  I  recollected  it,  it  was  sometimes  to  their  advantage, 
for  in  Africa  black  is  a  far  better  colour  to  wear  than  white,  inasmuch  as 
a  white  man's  complexion,  after  he  has  had  two  or  three  touches  of  fever, 
is  apt  to  turn  into  a  dirty-looking  yellow ;  and  then,  as  my  glass  assured 
me  more  than  once,  he  is  not  a  pleasant  object  to  look  at.  As  a  matter 
of  taste,  I  should  not  like  to  see  the  skin  of  my  own  countryfolk  darkened, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  now  find  it  impossible  to  regard  the  Africans 
with  any  feeling  of  repugnance  because  of  the  sable  hue  of  their  epi- 
dermis ;  and  I  have  never  met  with  anyone  who  has  had  personal  know- 
ledge of  them  in  their  own  native  wilds  who  could. 

But  with  many  the  root  of  this  antipathy  to  the  sons  of  Ham  is  more 
than  skin  deep.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  through  the  operations  of  an 
ancestral  curse  they  are  branded  with  an  indelible  degradation,  whereby 
the  instinct  of  servitude  has  become  an  inalienable  part  of  their  nature ; 
and  by  others  that,  owing  to  a  different  origin,  they  are  naturally  inferior, 
and  incapable  therefore  of  rising  to  the  high  standards  of  life  to  which 
Europeans  and  some  Asiatics  have  reached. 

To  justify  the  position  of  those  who  yet  believe  in  the  degrading 
influence  of  the  curse  of  Noah  upon  the  Africans — and  their  name  is 
legion — it  is  necessary  to  prove  that  they  are  the  descendants  of  Canaan, 
at  whom  alone  the  curse  was  launched,  and  that  slavery  has  been 
specially  associated  with  them.  But  there  is  abundant  evidence,  sacred 
and  profane,  to  show  that,  of  all  the  sons  of  Ham,  Canaan  was  the  only 
one  who  never  entered  Africa.  His  descendants  occupied  without  excep- 
tion Asiatic  localities.  We  are  told  in  Genesis  x.  19,  "  The  border  of 
the  Canaanites  was  from  Sidon,  as  thou  goest  unto  Sodom,  and  Gomorrah, 
and  Admah,  and  Zeboim,  even  unto  Lasha."  Whereby  Palestine  is 
unmistakeably  indicated.  And  Josephus  also  says,  "  Canaan,  the  fourth 
son  of  Ham,  inhabited  the  country  now  called  Judea,  and  called  it  from 
his  own  name,  Canaan."  From  which  it  is  evident  that  the  Africans  are 
not  the  descendants  of  Canaan,  and  that  there  is  no  foundation  therefore  for 
the  assertion  that  they  are  of  some  mysterious  spiritual  necessity  doomed 
to  be  the  "servant  of  servants,"  inasmuch  as  Noah's  malediction,  which  is 
gravely  supposed  to  entail  this  degradation,  cannot  be  shown  to  apply  to 
them.  That  it  was  ever  thought  to  do  so  is  but  another  proof  of  the 
power  of  self-interest  and  prejudice  to  stultify  the  mind  and  pervert  the 
conscience.  Slavery,  however,  has  existed  in  Africa  during  every  stage 
of  its  history,  but  there  are  no  people  with  whom  slavery  has  not  at  some 
period  been  a  national  institution,  and  there  are  few  if  any  races  of  men 
who  have  been  exempted  from  it.  Slavery,  as  it  exists  with  the  Africans 
themselves,  varies  with  the  character  and  pursuits  of  the  various  tribes. 
In  its  different  features  it  finds  resemblance,  pfobably,  to  every  system  of 
slavery  that  has  obtained  amongst  men,  save  that  which  took  its  rise  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  Spaniards  turned  towards  Africa  for 
labourers  to  fill  up  the  places  they  had  made  vacant  by  their  exterminat- 
ing treatment  of  the  natives  of  the  West  Indies.  That  system  stands 
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alone  as  the  outcome  of  the  Christian  civilisation  of  modern  times. 
Amongst  the  Zulus,  and  other  warlike  tribes,'  the  slaves  are  for  the  most 
part  composed  of  those  who  are  the  captives  of  the  sword  and  the  spear. 
Their  position  for  some  time  is  a  hard  one  doubtless,  for  there  is  at  first 
but  little  sympathy  between  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered.  The 
latter  are  treated  with  Spartan- like  rigor.  Life  is  but  lightly  regarded  by 
the  Zulus  and  such  like  folk ;  and  their  anger  frequently  finds  expression 
in  the  death  of  the  slave  who  may  have  provoked  it.  Dr.  Livingstone 
brought  from  the  interior  in  1860  a  number  of  men  from  the  Makololo 
country,  of  whom,  however,  only  two  were  really  Makololo.  The  others 
belonged  either  to  the  Batoka  or  the  Bashubia,  tribes  that  had  been  sub- 
jugated by  the  Makololo.  I  knew  these  men  well,  and  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  observing  the  bearing  of  the  Makololo  towards  the  rest. 
They  never  seemed  to  forget,  or  to  let  the  others  forget,  that  they 
belonged  to  the  dominant  race.  Livingstone  regarded  and  treated  them 
all  as  free  men,  and  kept  in  check  the  despotic  tendencies  of  the  dominat- 
ing two ;  but  I  have  heard  them,  when  angered  by  any  of  the  others,  say, 
"Yes,  you  escape  now,  but  if  we  were  at  Linyanti  (the  capital  of  the 
Makololo)  I  would  kill  you."  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  their  own 
country  they  had  over  such  people  the  power  of  life  and  death.  When 
these  men  were  left  by  Livingstone,  he  armed  them  all  equally.  For  a 
time  the  Makololo  succeeded  in  maintaining  some  kind  of  authority  over 
the  rest,  but  eventually  the  Batoka  and  the  Bashubia,  who  knew  how  to 
use  their  guns,  freed  themselves  from  all  control,  and  each  set  up  as  a 
chief  for  himself,  and  established  over  the  gentler-natured  natives  with 
whom  they  gained  power,  the  same  harsh  tyranny  under  which  they 
themselves  had  groaned.  The  presence  of  myself  and  friends  in  their 
neighbourhood  operated  as  a  considerable  restraint  upon  their  actions, 
nevertheless  they  exercised  such  severity  upon  those  who  were  brought 
under  their  control,  that  it  was  not  difficult  to  imagine  what  their  conduct 
would  have  been  had  we  not  been  near  at  hand  to  modify  it.  As  an 
illustration  of  their  discipline,  a  young  man  came  to  us  one  day  who  was 
in  the  employ  of  perhaps  the  most  truculent  of  the  Bashubia,  with  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  skull  laid  literally  bare— the  effect  of  a 
punishment  which  he  had  just  received  from  his  employer  for  some  act 
of  disobedience.  Yet  these  men  were  not  by  any  means  savages — upon 
the  whole  they  were  very  good  fellows — they  simply  acted  according  to 
the  custom  of  their  people,  and  no  worse  than  most  barbarians.  I  doubt 
indeed,  if  their  conduct  towards  their  dependents  was  so  bad  as  that  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  towards  their  slaves,  of  whom  the  greater 
part  were  certainly  not  Africans  ;  or  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  towards  their 
thralls ;  or,  until  just  lately,  of  the  Russians  towards  their  serfs.  It  is 
violent,  but  not  morally  degrading.  Their  is  no  denial  of  brotherhood 
with  the  subjugated,  who  sooner  or  later  are  invariably  incorporated  with 
their  conquerors,  and  made  partakers  of  all  their  rights  and  privileges  : 
that  is,  where  the  slave  trade  as  inaugurated  by  ourselves  is  not  in  force  ; 
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for  where  that  has  penetrated  the  conquered  are  frequently  exchanged  for 
guns  and  other  articles  of  European  manufacture,  which  are  now  known 
throughout  a  greater  part  of  Africa,  and  eagerly  sought  for  by  the 
natives. 

The  Manganja  and  some  other  tribes  with  whom  I  was  more  imme- 
diately concerned,  were  given  to  agriculture,  were  of  gentle  dispositions, 
not  warlike,  averse  to  deeds  of  violence,  and  held  life  almost  as  sacred 
as  we  do.  With  these  tribes,  the  position  of  the  slave  was  that  of  the 
child  born  in  the  house,  rather  than  of  an  enemy  brought  to  it  by  force. 
Indeed,  with  them  slavery  assumed  a  patriarchal  form;  there  was  no 
such  distinction  as  master  and  slave :  the  word  slave  had  no  proper 
equivalent  in  their  language  ;  the  bond  were  called  children,  and  those  to 
whom  they  were  in  bondage  fathers.  The  slaves  amongst  these  people 
were  obtained  by  inheritance,  purchase,  or  by  the  operation  of  certain 
customs  whereby  liberty  was  forfeited;  and  the  Manganja  were  most 
ingenious  in  devising  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  end.  It  was 
with  them  as  with  the  Siamese,  a  regular  code  of  slave  laws  existed.  In 
Siam,  until  within  the  last  five  or  six  years,  there  were  those  who  had 
become  slaves  by  war,  purchase,  inheritance,  and  debt ;  and,  under 
certain  conditions,  a  man  might  sell  his  wife,  his  children,  and  even  him- 
self. And  this  was  literally  true  of  the  Manganja.  Yet  the  difference  of 
condition  between  the  bond  and  the  free  was  not  painfully  marked.  All 
lived  alike,  all  followed  the  same  occupations.  A  stranger  passing 
through  the  land  would  not  know,  from  anything  he  saw  to  remind  him  of  it, 
that  slavery  existed.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  " fathers"  were  responsible 
for  their  "children,"  the  latter  were  not  allowed  to  roam,  save  by  per- 
mission, beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  owners'  possessions,  but  within 
these  limits  they  had  as  much  liberty  of  action  as  the  free.  An  incident 
was  brought  under  my  notice,  which  placed  the  necessity  for  this  restric- 
tion clearly  before  me.  One  morning  a  man  was  discovered  imprisoned 
in  a  hut  in  our  village  with  his  arms  and  legs  tightly  bound  with  bow 
strings.  This  led  me  to  suppose  that  he  was  placed  there  in  reserve  for 
the  slave  dealers,  who  were  known  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in 
violation  of  the  covenant,  under  which  the  people  of  this  district  had 
placed  themselves,  to  have  no  further  dealings  with  slave  traders.  But 
the  chief  of  the  village  said  it  was  not  so ;  that  the  man  had  been  ar- 
rested by  his  orders ;  that  he  was  a  "  child  "  of  a  friend  of  his,  a  vaga- 
bond who  would  not  stay  with  his  wife  and  children,  but  went  prowling 
about  the  country  after  other  men's  wives,  and  that  his  name,  Tabara — 
the  adulterer — indicated  the  crime  of  which  he  was  frequently  guilty,  and 
for  which  his  "  father  "  had  to  pay.  This  statement  was  confirmed  by  the 
arrival  of  the  "  father,"  who  said  he  did  not  wish  to  sell  his  vagabond 
4t  child,"  or  to  hurt  him  in  any  way,  it  not  being  the  custom  of  the 
Manganja  to  be  cruel  to  their  children.  All  he  desired  was  that  Tabara 
should  conduct  himself  like  other  men,  stay  at  home  with  his  own  wife, 
cultivate  his  garden,  and  not  get  into  trouble  himself,  or  bring  trouble 
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upon  others.  The  great  men  among  the  Manganja  multiplied  "  chil- 
dren," not  that  they  might  profit  by  their  labour,  but  that  by  increasing 
the  number  of  their  retinue,  they  might  add  to  their  dignity  and  im- 
portance when,  as  was  of  frequent  occurrence,  they  paid  a  visit  to  some 
brother  chief.  During  seasons  of  pleasure  the  Manganja  chiefs  showed 
none  of  the  proud  reserve  of  the  Makololo,  who  held  themselves  aloof 
from  the  amusements  of  their  inferiors,  for  with  ready  sympathies  they 
responded  to  the  summons  to  dance,  and  bond  and  free  danced  together, 
the  one  without  any  sense  of  degradation,  the  other  without  being 
reminded  of  their  inferiority.  But  though  this  form  of  slavery  seems  to 
be  comparatively  innocent  in  its  immediate  results,  it  is  an  evil,  inas- 
much as  the  chiefs  can  dispose  at  will  of  any  who  are  in  any  way  in 
bondage  to  them ;  and  it  is  therefore,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  feeder 
of  the  abominable  slave  trade.  Such  fellows  as  Tabara  frequently  find 
their  way  into  the  slave- dealer's  hands,  in  order  that  his  owner  may  be 
reimbursed  by  his  sale,  for  the  expense  to  which  he  may  have  been  put 
by  his  depredations  ;  and  cupidity,  petty  spite,  jealousy,  and  fear,  all 
help  to  swell  the  number  of  the  trader's  victims.  Nevertheless,  I  think  it 
will  be  seen  from  these  two  examples,  which  represent  the  extreme 
positions  assumed  by  it  in  Africa,  that  slavery  amongst  the  Africans 
themselves  differs  in  nothing  from  that  which  has  existed  with  other  races, 
in  all  ages,  and  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

Yet,  inasmuch  as  the  Africans  have  during  the  last  four  hundred  years 
monopolised  the  miseries  of  slavery  in  America,  and  some  other  lands,  it 
is  supposed  that  they  of  all  people  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  slavery.  This 
is  a  mistake.  It  is  true  that  the  demand  for  labour  in  the  West  Indies 
was  met  by  the  forcible  substitution  of  the  negro  for  the  Indian,  and  that 
the  negro  and  some  other  tribes  have  been  reduced  to  a  perpetual  servi- 
tude, and  kept  in  bondage  without  great  difficulty.  But  those  who  have 
been  enslaved  form  but  a  small  section  of  the  African  people.  There  are 
many  tribes  who  have  never  submitted  to  slavery;  who  have  resisted  every 
effort  that  has  been  made  to  enslave  them ;  and  who,  in  their  love  of 
freedom,  seem  not  unlike  the  North  American  Indian.  A  section  of  the 
Zulu  family,  for  instance,  occupies  South-eastern  Africa,  from  the 
northern  frontiers  of  Natal  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Zambezi.  They  are 
the  terror  of  the  Portuguese,  and  make  them  pay  tribute  for  all  their 
establishments  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river.  Before  this  exaction 
was  complied  with,  the  Portuguese  endeavoured  to  overcome  their  foes 
in  warfare,  and  failed.  In  the  various  conflicts  that  took  place  many  of 
these  natives  were  taken  prisoners,  and  efforts  were  made  to  reduce  them 
to  the  condition  of  slaves  ;  but  in  no  single  instance  did  such  efforts 
succeed.  A  professional  slave-breaker  once  told  me  that  he  had  done  his 
utmost  to  break  their  spirit,  for  he  was  ambitious  of  the  reputation  of 
having  accomplished  what  others  had  failed  to  do,  but  he  spent  his 
strength  in  vain.  They  were  petted,  they  were  tortured,  they  were 
starved,  and  they  died  under  this  discipline,  cursing  and  defying  their 
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enemies  to  the  last.  And  what  is  thus  true  of  this  people,  is  true  also  of 
the  Massai,  the  Gallas,  and  other  powerful  tribes  who  hold  the  country 
between  the  Zanzibar  territory  and  the  Red  Sea.  The  instinct  of  servi- 
tude is  as  foreign  to  their  natures  as  to  our  own.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
men  aided  by  superior  knowledge,  and  by  more  deadly  weapons  of  war, 
were  able  to  enslave  some  of  the  Africans ;  and  having  done  so,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  should  seek  to  palliate  their  injustice  by  depreciating 
them,  by  speaking  of  them  as  though  they  were  in  nature  essentially 
inferior,  and  incapable  of  living  in  self-governing  communities  :  or  that 
the  condition  of  Hayti  is  pointed  to  as  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this 
last  assertion.  I  do  not,  however,  think  that  Hayti  affords  a  fair  criterion 
of  what  the  Africans  are  capable  in  the  way  of  self-government.  For 
what  are  the  facts  of  the  case  with  reference  to  this  island  ?  Under  the 
guidance  of  a  few  men,  who  were  far  ahead  of  all  the  rest  in  intelligence, 
the  negroes,  after  a  desperate  and  sanguinary  struggle,  during  which 
both  whites  and  blacks  fought  like  wild  beasts,  and  were  guilty  of  almost 
unimaginable  barbarities,  achieved  their  independence.  Slaves  in  nature 
still,  yet  with  wildest  ideas  of  liberty,  semi-barbarous,  hating,  and  being 
hated,  ignorant,  and  yet  suspicious  of  the  power  which  knowledge  gives, 
it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  have  excited  the  pity  of  their 
friends  and  the  contempt  of  their  enemies.  Nevertheless,  I  doubt  if  the 
present  position  of  Hayti  is  so  bad  as  that  of  some  of  the  South  American 
Republics. 

But  against  Hayti  we  may  fairly  claim  to  place  Liberia.  Most  of  the 
citizens  of  that  republic  are  the  descendants  of  men  who  were  slaves  in 
the  United  States.  Under  the  fostering  care  of  the  American  Colonization 
Society,  they  were  established  at  Liberia,  where  they  acquired  territory 
by  purchase  from  the  aboriginal  owners.  In  1847,  this  little  community 
of  freed  men  formed  themselves  into  an  independent  republic.  Since 
then  their  numbers  have  considerably  increased  by  emigration  from 
America,  and  by  accessions  from  native  tribes.  From  time  to  time,  as 
circumstances  required,  the  boundaries  of  their  territory  have  been 
enlarged,  not  by  conquest,  but  by  honourable  purchase  from  the  owners 
of  the  soil.  Towns  and  villages,  schools  and  churches,  hospitals  and 
public  buildings  have  been  erected,  without  ostentation,  yet  with  wise 
forethought.  The  affairs  of  the  republic  are  prudently  and  modestly 
administered,  laws  are  enacted  and  obeyed,  taxes  are-  granted  and  paid. 
National  life  is  showing  itself  to  be  a  reality,  and  not  a  sham ;  not  in 
showy  demonstrations,  but  in  manly  efforts  to  develop  the  resources  of 
the  country,  in  commerce,  education,  law,  and  religion.  Palm  oil,  cam 
wood,  ivory,  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  and  some  other  things  are  now 
exported,  to  the  value  of  at  least  600,000  dollars  a  year,  while  the 
imports  amouiit  to  about  three-fourths  of  that  sum.  To  the  ability  of  the 
President  of  Liberia,  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  when  in  England,  bore 
witness.  Speaking  at  a  meeting  of  working  men  in  London  upon  the 
folly  of  supposing  that  any  class  or  race  of  men  were  branded  with  an 
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ineradicable  mental  inferiority,  he  stated  that  he  had  just  seen  a  despatch 
that  was  written  by  the  President  of  Liberia,  a  pure-blooded  African,  which 
in  ability  would  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  the  despatches  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  Mr.  Disraeli.  The  progress  of  Liberia  had  been  really  good ;  it  is 
fast  winning  the  confidence  of  those  who  prophesied  its  failure ;  and  its 
prospects  are  probably  great.  Indeed,  to  its  most  enthusiastic  friends,  it 
seems  not  unlikely  that  it  may  justify  the  opinion  of  the  Westminster 
Review,  which  spoke  of  its  foundation  as  "  a  greater  event  probably,  in  its 
consequences,  than  any  that  has  yet  occurred  since  Columbus  set  sail  for 
the  New  World."  I  cannot  but  think,  however,  that  the  truest  test  of 
the  capacity  of  the  Africans  for  governing  themselves  is  best  afforded  by 
the  various  forms  of  government  which  exist  in  Africa  itself.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  the  original  government  was  patriarchal ; 
but  the  ambition  of  some,  and  the  weakness  of  others,  have  in  the  course 
of  time  produced  as  many  revolutions  there  as  elsewhere ;  and  now  you 
may  find  almost  every  form  of  government,  from  a  despotism  where  law 
is  the  unrestrained  expression  of  the  chiefs  will,  to  a  state  of  things 
where  prompt  action  becomes  almost  impossible,  through  the  power  of 
unlimited  debate  which  is  accorded  to  all  upon  any  question  affecting  the 
social  and  political  welfare  of  the  tribe. 

The  Zulus  who  live  north  of  Natal  are  paramount  amongst  the  tribes 
of  South  Africa,  and  they  gained  this  pre-eminence  through  the  com- 
manding energy  and  ability  of  one  man,  Chaka,  who,  had  he  been  a 
European,  would  surely  have  been  called,  "  the  Great  "  ;  but  being  only 
an  African  barbarian,  is  simply  surnamed  "  the  Bloody."  Previous  to  his 
reign  his  people  were  least  amongst  their  brethren.  They  occupied  a 
tract  of  land  of  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  square  miles  in  extent. 
Chaka  was  a  son  of  the  chief  of  this  little  community.  From  some 
peculiar  circumstances  attending  upon  his  birth  he  was  regarded  by  the 
people  as  the  possessor  of  super-human  gifts.  Probably  his  mother  in 
her  ambition  for  her  child  suborned  the  medicine  men  to  fabricate  a  lying 
wonder  on  his  behalf.  But  as  he  grew  in  years  he  did  not  disappoint  the 
expectations  that  were  thus  formed  of  him.  He  was  tall  in  stature,  great 
in  strength,  and  in  all  deeds  of  daring  and  energy  he  outstripped  those  of 
his  own  age.  The  reputation  which  these  qualities  obtained  for  him, 
excited  the  jealousy  of  his  father,  and  Chaka,  to  save  his  life,  fled  to  the 
Amatetwe,  a  neighbouring  tribe,  whose  chief  gave  him  protection.  With 
these  people  he  remained  until  he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  when  his 
father  died,  and  by  which  time  he  was  distinguished  above  all  men  as  the 
possessor  of  gifts  that  are  in  high  esteem  with  the  Zulus.  By  the  aid  of 
some  of  the  Amatetwe  he  made  himself  chief  of  his  own  people  ;  and  the 
first  act  that  signalised  his  reign  was  the  putting  to  death  of  all  whom  he 
suspected  of  being  hostile  to  himself.  This  was  sanguinary,  but  from 
his  point  of  view  no  worse,  and  fully  as  necessary  as  the  coup  d'etat 
by  which  more  civilised  potentates  have  obtained  the  supreme  power. 
His  next  exploit  was  to  make  war  upon  and  to  subdue  the  tribe  that  had 
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protected  him  when  he  was  an  exile.  This  was  ungrateful,  but  men  of 
great  ambition  nearer  home  have  contemplated  ingratitude  as  great.  Then 
he  abolished  the  old  laws,  and  enacted  the  Code  Chaka,  by  which  as  chief 
he  was  invested  with  absolute  personal  authority,  and,  as  in  more  enlight- 
ened lands,  the  entire  nation  was  made  subservient  to  the  production  and 
maintenance  of  an  army.  Then  he  introduced  a  new  system  of  warfare. 
He  marshalled  his  troops  into  regiments,  which  were  formed  into  three 
divisions,  a  portion  of  each  being  incorporated  with  every  force  that  took 
the  field.  Instead  of  the  ordinary  bush  fighting  he  made  his  men  fight  at 
close  quarters  ;  and  for  the  slender  javelin  which  was  thrown  from  a  dis- 
tance, he  substituted  a  single  stabbing  spear  of  stouter  materials,  the  loss 
of  which  was  punished  with  death.  For  defensive  purposes  he  gave  to  each 
man  a  large  shield  made  out  of  buffalo  hide.  His  discipline  was  severe. 
His  soldiers  had  no  alternative  but  to  conquer  or  to  die,  for  retreat,  even 
when  compelled  thereto  by  superior  numbers,  was  visited  by  him  with 
death.  But  such  a  punishment  was  rarely  necessary ;  for  Chaka  was 
a  consummate  general,  and  had  the  art  of  inspiring  his  followers  with 
his  own  irresistible  spirit.  He  made  war  upon  all  around  him,  and  tribe 
after  tribe  was  conquered,  until  he  had  been  proclaimed  victorious  from 
the  Mapoota  to  the  Umzimvubu.  Having  thus  satisfied  his  warlike  am- 
bition, he  directed  his  energies  to  the  consolidation  of  his  empire.  And 
in  the  doing  of  this  he  seems  to  have  earned  his  terrible  surname  as  much 
by  the  merciless  exercise  of  his  despotic  power  upon  those  who  had  become 
"  his  people,"  as  by  his  warfare  upon  his  enemies.  As  he  grew  old  his 
natural  force  abated,  his  servants  conspired  against  him,  and  he  was 
murdered  on  the  23rd  of  September,  1828.  Many  rejoiced  at  his  death; 
but  the  Zulus  cherish  the  memory  of  his  greatness,  swear  by  the  terror  of 
his  name,  and  have  made  his  war  song  their  national  anthem.  And  judg- 
ing him  by  the  standard  of  his  possibilities  he  was  worthy  of  this  honour. 
Out  of  a  number  of  petty  and  conflicting  kingdoms  he  made  an  empire 
which  did  not  disappear  at  his  death.  Out  of  an  undisciplined  rabble  he 
organised  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  which  has  been  found 
to  be  irresistible  by  every  native  force  against  which  it  has  been 
hurled.  And  the  influence  of  his  life  has  extended  far  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  his  own  dominions.  For  the  name  of  Mosilikatsi  is 
almost  as  much  known  in  Africa  as  that  of  Chaka.  He  was  one  of 
Chaka' s  generals  ;  but  being  entrusted  with  the  command  of  an  im- 
portant military  post  on  the  frontier  of  the  Zulu  territory,  he  betrayed  his 
trust,  and  marched  off  with  his  soldiers  towards  the  north  west,  where, 
putting  into  force  the  art  of  war  which  he  had  learnt  from  his  master,  he 
subjugated  and  destroyed,  until  he  became  the  lord  paramount  of  an 
extensive  kingdom,  and  the  exponent  of  an  irresponsible  power.  Manikoos 
also  was  another  of  Chaka's  men.  He  was  sent  with  a  large  force  to  drive 
the  Portuguese  out  of  their  possessions  around  Delagoa  Bay  ;  but  failing 
to  do  that,  inasmuch  as  they  retired  to  their  forts  on  the  coast,  from 
which,  having  no  guns,  he  could  not  dislodge  them,  instead  of  returning  to 
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be  slaughtered  by  his  chief  for  having  failed,  he  made  himself  master  of  the 
men  under,  his  command,  and  speedily  subdued  the  tribes  from  Delagoa 
Bay  to  the  river  Zambezi.  His  successors  have  in  all  things  shown 
themselves  to  be  apt  disciples  of  Chaka.  And  yet  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  the  unrestrained  authority  which  these  men  possess,  is  as  a 
rule  exercised  capriciously,  and  in  a  manner  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
the  tribe,  or  indeed  of  individuals.  It  is  not  so.  Much  wisdom  as  well 
as  much  power  is  frequently  shown  by  these  despots  in  the  administration 
of  their  own  law.  An  instance  of  the  method  in  which  Sebituane 
governed  the  Makololo  will  serve  to  show  this. 

For  some  time  the  Makololo  had  suffered  from  a  great  social 
grievance.  The  men  who  had  obtained  power  and  wealth  under  Se- 
bituane while  he  was  gaining  for  himself  a  kingdom,  contrived  by  their 
position  and  riches  to  procure  for  themselves  the  most  desirable  women 
of  the  tribe,  and  they  so  multiplied  their  wives,  that  for  the  rest  of  the 
men  but  few  women  were  left,  and  they  for  the  most  part  were  old,  ill- 
favoured,  and  the  forsaken.  Therefore  scandals,  feuds,  and  bloodshed 
were  of  frequent  occurrence.  When  one  morning  before  sunrise,  Se- 
bituane, who  had  kept  his  own  counsel,  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed 
throughout  the  tribe  that  those  men  and  women  who  had  companioned 
together  since  the  previous  sunset,  should  for  the  future  be  partners  for 
life,  without  regard  to  previous  alliances.  The  effect  of  this  proclamation 
was  remarkable ;  there  were  but  few  men  who  had  not  wives,  and  fewer 
still  who  retained  more  than  one.  And  as  this  edict  was  followed  by 
another,  which  made  death  the  punishment  of  adultery,  the  moral  tone 
of  the  tribe  was  raised.  Sebituane  was  not  one  of  Chaka's  men,  but  he 
adopted  his  system  of  war  and  of  government,  which  are,  I  think,  likely 
to  prevail,  until  the  aspects  of  life  amongst  the  natives,  who  are  indepen- 
dent of  our  rule,  throughout  the  whole  of  Africa  south  of  the  Equator  are 
changed.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  power  to  govern  is  by  this  shown 
not  wanting  on  the  part  of  the  Africans  in  their  own  land.  The  proceed- 
ings of  Chaka  and  his  imitators  may  not  command  our  sympathies, 
strongest  language. has  been  used  to  stigmatise  them,  and  yet  in  principle 
and  mode  of  action  they  have  acted  like  all  great  men,  from  Alexander 
downwards,  who  have  changed  the  course  of  the  world's  affairs.  The 
old  forms  of  government  which  they  destroyed  had  become  effete.  I  saw 
one  such  pass  away  with  the  tribe  that  possessed  it.  The  Manganja, 
with  whom  I  lived  for  some  time,  were  a  lively,  quick-witted,  law-loving, 
but  feeble-natured  people,  and  their  government  seemed  to  be  framed  to 
enable  all  under  authority  to  avoid  the  burden  of  responsibility.  Given 
wholly  to  agriculture,  they  did  not  live  together,  like  the  pastoral  tribes, 
in  large  communities,  but  were  scattered  over  the  country  in  small 
villages.  Each  village  had  its  mfumo,  or  head  man ;  over  defined  dis- 
tricts, containing  many  villages,  was  a  chief,  whose  position  was  not  unlike 
that  of  a  lord-lieutenant  of  an  English  county,  and  over  all  was  the  Kundo, 
or  supreme  chief ;  but  over  him  was  an  imaginary  creature,  a  spirit,  that 
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was  supposed  to  reside  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  and  whose  will  the 
Rundo  consulted  when  any  of  the  subordinate  chiefs  came  to  him  in  a 
difficulty.  And  they  frequently  came  to  him.  For  if  trouble  occurred 
in  a  village,  for  which  unlimited  talking  was  no  cure,  the  head  man,  in- 
stead of  exercising  the  authority  with  which  he  was  invested,  for  fear  of 
incurring  enmity,  would,  as  was  his  privilege,  endeavour  to  shift  the 
responsibility  on  to  the  chief  of  the  district ;  he,  if  interests  were  involved 
which  might  expose  him  to  ill-will,  decide  which  way  he  might,  would 
negotiate  with  other  chiefs,  in  order,  if  possible,  that  things  might  be 
made  pleasant  for  all  parties ;  but,  failing  in  that,  the  Rundo  was  resorted 
to.  His  invariable  policy  was  to  shelve  the  question,  if  he  could.  But, 
supposing  after  long  debate  (and  these  people  debated  with  an  eloquence 
that  would  have  struck  dumb  many  a  tall  talker  amongst  ourselves)  this 
was  found  impracticable,  then  Bona,  the  spirit,  was  consulted,  whose 
decision,  which  was  given  through  the  medium  of  a  woman,  to  whom  he 
was  supposed  to  appear  in  her  dreams,  and  his  pronouncement  disposed 
of  the  question,  though  it  was  rarely  the  full  force  of  the  judgment  was 
carried  out.  Government  under  such  circumstances  existed  scarcely  more 
than  in  name.  It  said  much,  however,  for  the  general  docility  of  these 
people,  that  they  went  on  for  generation  after  generation,  growing  their 
crops,  elaborating  their  laws,  which  they  rarely  enforced,  amplifying  their 
customs,  until  their  ceremonials  were  most  intricate,  with  no  sedition  or 
revolution  amongst  themselves,  until  a  people  more  resolute  than  they 
came  down  upon  them  and  occupied  their  places.  The  only  man  I  met 
with  belonging  to  this  tribe  who  raised  himself  above  the  prevalent  weak- 
ness was  Chibisa.  For  a  time  he  showed  a  capacity  that  was  almost 
heroic.  He  raised  himself  to  chieftainship  over  a  horde  of  vagabonds 
from  all  the  tribes  between  the  Zambesi  and  the  Shire ;  but  he  lacked 
the  power  to  continue  great :  he  settled  down  to  eat  and  to  drink  (and 
he  had  learnt  to  get  drunk  from  the  Portuguese),  and  at  length  was  shot 
by  a  Portuguese  rebel,  whose  alliance  he  had  courted,  during  a  quarrel 
over  a  tusk  of  ivory. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  know  whai  the  Africans  really  are,  unless 
you  live  with  them  long  enough  to  overcome  the  distrust  which  most  of 
them  have,  and  with  reason,  of  all  men  that  are  not  black.  The  attitude 
of  travellers  is  generally  more  or  less  aggressive,  and  that  of  the  natives 
to  them  actively  or  passively  antagonistic.  To  strangers  they  are  in- 
variably reticent  about  their  own  affairs,  and  frequently  assume  an  ap- 
pearance of  stupidity,  which  is  not  really  natural  to  them.  Frequently, 
also,  travellers  grievously  misjudge  them,  by  assigning  to  what  they  are 
pleased  to  call  an  incurable  natural  depravity  that  which  is  simply  the 
result  of  some  terrible  belief,  that  at  one  period  or  another  has  been  the 
creed  of  all  races.  The  Africans  are  very  superstitious.  They  are  great 
believers  in  witchcraft,  which  means  with  them  that  certain  men  and 
women  have  personal  intercourse  with  unseen  spirits,  who  are  generally 
supposed  to  be  malevolent,  and  gain  from  them  the  power  of  inflicting 
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mysterious  sicknesses  and  other  forms  of  evil  upon  man  and  beast.  But 
this  belief  is  common  to  the  heathen  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  as  a 
vestige  of  the  old  heathenism  which  existed  in  this  land,  it  is  not 
•uncommon  to  meet  with  it  amongst  ourselves.  Only  the  other  day  a 
farmer  in  Dorsetshire  was  fined  by  the  magistrates  for  beating  an  old 
woman  nearly  to  death,  and  he  did  so  because  he  thought  her  a  witch, 
who  had  wrought  harm  to  his  cattle.  Of  course  this  belief  with  the 
Africans  frequently  leads  to  the  perpetration  of  horrible  cruelties.  Some- 
what akin  to  belief  in  witchcraft  is  faith  in  fetich.  This  is  elaborated 
into  many  customs,  but  in  principle  it  simply  means  the  power  which 
certain  people  are  supposed  to  possess,  of  imparting  to  an  insignificant 
thing,  such  as  a  stick,  or  a  stone,  or  a  bone,  for  instance,  a  supernatural 
efficacy.  This  superstition  also  is  perpetuated  amongst  ourselves  in  the 
belief  in  charms.  I  know  a  parish  in  England  where  it  assumes  a  revolt- 
ing form.  On  a  certain  day  in  the  year,  which  is  known  in  the  district  as 
"  toad- bag  day,"  many  people  resort  to  a  man  to  purchase  a  charm 
against  certain  kinds  of  disease,  the  said  charm  consisting  of  a  leg  of  a 
toad  sewed  up  in  ,a  bag,  which  is  thought  to  have  derived  some  mysterious 
virtue  from  the  hands  of  him  who  sells  it,  for  half- a- crown.  Dahomey's 
bath  of  blood,  and  other  monstrous  practices,  which  travellers  have 
described,  to  our  loathing,  are  the  outcome  of  these  superstitions,  and 
have  been  called  into  existence  by  the  brutal  caprice  or  diseased  brain 
of  some  more  than  ordinarily  inhuman  creature,  in  whom  has  been  in- 
vested supreme  power.  In  a  grosser  form  than  the  ancient  heathen,  may- 
be, the  Africans  are  worshippers  of  certain  powers  of  nature,  and  assign 
to  them  attributes  which  minister  to  sensuality.  The  reproductive 
powers,  for  instance,  are  held  in  high  esteem,  and  honoured  with  many 
observances,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  vitiating.  Yet  the  principle 
which  underlies  all  such  customs  is  the  same  as  that  which  led  the 
Greeks  to  regard  as  the  most  sacred  persons  those  who  in  the  City  of 
Corinth  were  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  Venus.  But  while  we  have 
admitted  the  Hindus  and  other  Asiatics  into  the  fellowship  of  the  old 
classic  idolaters  of  Europe,  we  have  excluded  the  Africans,  and  misrepre- 
sented them  because  we  have  not  understood  their  position,  and  the 
causes  which  have  led  to  it. 

What  the  Africans  now  are,  the  people  that  once  inhabited  these 
islands  were.  There  is  no  superstition  there  that  had  not  its  counterpart 
here,  no  deed  of  foulness  and  barbarity  committed  there,  that  was  not 
perpetrated  here.  We  now  enjoy  all  the  benefits  which  have  accrued 
to  us  through  long  ages  of  civilization,  through  having  been  brought 
into  harmony  with  the  highest  forms  of  the  world's  progress ;  whereas 
they  have  been,  until  lately,  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  physical 
causes,  quite  as  surely  as  the  ocean  separated  the  Sandwich  Islanders 
from  our  knowledge ;  and  of  no  people,  is  it  recorded  that  unassisted 
they  have  been  able  to  raise  themselves  from  barbarism.  It  was  the 
Slave  Trade  that  broke  the  spell  of  Africa's  seclusion,  and  in  this  fact 
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lies  the  explanation  of  its  continued  degradation.  But  looking  at  the 
tone  of  public  feeling  amongst  all  civilized  nations  with  reference  to 
slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  and  the  interest  now  excited  amongst  all 
classes  by  the  geographical  discoveries  of  Livingstone  and  others,  the 
future  is  full  of  hope  for  Africa.  Africa  is  a  great  fact,  we  cannot  get  rid 
of  it,  and  we  are  fast  becoming  convinced  that  it  may  be  turned  to  a  better 
use  than  we  have  hitherto  made  of  it.  The  Africans  aro  irrepressible, 
they  have  the  gift  of  vitality  above  most  men,  and  live  and  multiply  under 
circumstances  that  would  be  death  to  other  races.  The  natives  of  Tas- 
mania have  disappeared  ;  the  Australians  are  nearly  extinct;  it  is  but  an 
actuary's  question  as  to  when  we  shall  see  the  last  of  the  New  Zealanders; 
and  the  Indians  of  America  die  out  in  the  presence  of  the  white  man. 
Not  so  the  Africans.  Place  him  where  you  will,  so  long  as  he  gets 
sunshine,  and  under  what  circumstances  you  may,  and  Israel  in  Egypt 
scarcely  increased  faster.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  nearly  fifteen 
millions  of  people  of  African  descent  on  the  mainland  and.  islands  of 
America.  Africa  itself  is  more  thickly  peopled  than  was  supposed,  instead 
of  thirty,  it  probably  contains  a  hundred  millions  of  people.  We  cannot 
hope  to  possess  ourselves  of  Africa  as  we  have  of  America,  for  side  by 
side  with  us  on  his  own  soil  the  African  would  surely  prove  the  stronger. 
So  whether  we  meet  with  him  in  his  own  land,  or  elsewhere,  it  is  mani- 
festly to  our  own  interests  (to  say  nothing  of  higher  motives)  to  mako 
the  best  of  him.  It  is  in  Africa  itself  we  must  look  for  the  highest 
possibilities  of  the  race,  for  those  outside  are  slaves  or  the  descendants  of 
slaves.  They  live  also  in  the  lands  of  their  thraldom,  and  in  the 
presence  of  those  who  are,  or  who  have  been  their  masters.  You  may 
free  them  all,  but  you  will  not  purge  them  from  the  ill  effects  of  slavery 
simply  by  emancipating  them.  It  will  take  many  years  to  get  rid  of  the 
mischief  which  long  generations  of  slavery  have  wrought  in  their  natures. 
Had  the  Israelites  after  their  emancipation  remained  in  Egypt  in  the 
presence  of  their  former  masters,  they  would  have  been  slaves  in  nature 
still.  And  so  it  was  with  the  free  coloured  men  in  the  United  States  and 
the  West  Indies.  Their  associations  tend  to  keep  alive  the  recollections  of 
the  past  and  to  check  noblest  aspirations.  The  galling  discomfort,  if 
not  of  legal  prescription,  yet  of  bitter  caste-prejudice  in  the  whites,  and 
which  manifests  itself  in  every  day  life  in  a  thousand  cruel  and  annoying 
ways,  are  greatly  against  them.  These  people  therefore,  afford  as  yet 
no  fair  criterion  of  what  the  African  race  is  capable.  I  believe,  however, 
that  the  possibilities  of  the  Africans  on  their  own  soil  are  not  inferior  to 
those  of  any  race  of  men  on  the  earth.  Their  civilization  may,  in  some 
things,  prove  unlike  our  own,  their  range  of  virtue  and  vice  somewhat 
different,  yet  I  do  not  think  they  will  prove  mentally  our  inferiors,  or  that 
their  moral  standard  will  bo  lower.  I  say  this  from  no  theory  evolved 
from  my  own  inner  consciousness,  but  from  a  conviction  which  is  the 
result  of  a  personal  knowledge  of  them.  I  have  helped  to  deprive  the 
slave  trader  of  his  prey ;  and  I  have  seen  those  whom  we  released  gradu- 
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ally  rise  higher  and  higher  under  the  benign  influences  that  were  brought 
to  bear  upon  them.  One  of  them,  Chuma,  is  now  with  Dr.  Livingstone,  and 
has  been  his  faithful  friend  and  trusted  companion  in  all  his  weary  wander- 
ings and  trying  experiences.  This  young  man,  when  a  boy,  slept  in  my  hut 
and  was  under  my  own  care  for  nearly  three  years,  and  a  better  youth  I  have 
never  known.  I  have  seen  a  great  owner  of  slaves  in  Africa  turn  out, 
as  a  present  to  a  friend  of  mine,  a  boy  whom  he  had  not  long  had  from 
his  native  village,  from  the  slaves'  sleeping  pen,  as  he  would  a  pup  from 
a  litter  in  a  dog-kennel,  and  I  have  had  that  boy  under  my  care  in 
England,  where  he  won  the  hearts  of  all  he  met  by  his  ready  sympathy 
with  that  which  was  good  and  true.  I  have  stayed  at  the  Kaffir  College 
at  Capetown,  where  youths  but  lately  gleaned  from  the  native  kraals  were 
being  educated,  and  manifesting  an  ability  and  a  tone  of  life  far  superior 
to  that  of  the  lower  classes  of  England,  and  scarcely  inferior  to  our  own 
youths  of  higher  station,  And  while  I  write,  I  recollect  that  there  is  an 
African  who  when  a  child  was  taken  out  of  the  hold  of  a  slave  ship  by 
our  English  sailors,  and  who  now  holds  the  high  position  of  a  Bishop  of 
the  English  Church,  the  chief  pastor  of  an  African  diocese,  were  all  the 
clergy  are  Africans.  The  Africans  must  from  their  character  and  position 
in  the  world  have  an  important  part  to  play  in  the  future,  and  it  mainly 
depends  upon  us  whether  that  part  will  be,  played  for  good  or  for  evil. 
In  many  things  they  are  as  necessary  to  us  as  we  to  them,  for  in 
many  things  they  are  our  complement.  And  indeed  this  is  true  of  all 
the  differing  races  of  men.  The  members  of  a  single  family  generally 
differ  in  character,  yet  the  variety  of  disposition  and  capacity  instead  of 
producing  discord,  contributes  to  the  higher  life  and  happiness  of  the 
home ;  and  so  with  the  various  families  of  men,  the  Africans  not  excepted, 
they  are  members  one  of  another,  and,  rightly  estimated,  are  indispensable 
to  the  formation  of  one  perfect  humanity. 
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IN  the  year  1863,  shortly  after  the  last  visit  paid  by  Mr.  Senior  to 
Paris,  he  selected  from  his  journals  the  conversations  which  threw  most 
light  upon  the  character  of  Louis  Napoleon. 

Many  of  them  were  with  statesmen  who  are  still  playing  a  distinguished 
part  in  public  life,  and  could  not  therefore  be  published  with  the  names  of 
the  speakers.  Thus  their  chief  value  would  be  lost.  But  the  same  objec- 
tion does  not  apply  to  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  book  :  the  con- 
versations with  Madame  R.,  a  lady  who  was  brought  up  as  a  sister 
with  the  Emperor,  and  who  continued  her  intimacy  with  him  till  the  Coup 
d'etat,  which  she,  as  a  woman  of  integrity,  and  a  staunch  Republican, 
could  not  forgive. 

Mr.  Senior  made  her  acquaintance  in  1854,  shortly  before  the  Crimean 
War. 

February  17 , 1854. — I  went  in  the  evening  to  Mdme.  Mohl's  and  found 
there  Madame  R.  We  began,  of  course,  with  the  letter  of  Louis 
Napoleon  to  the  Czar  : — 

"It  was  Louis  Philippe,"  said  Madame  R.,  "that  made  Louis 
Napoleon  un  homme  de  lettres.  It  was  at  Ham  that  he  acquired  the  habit 
of  solitary  study  and  meditation.  The  lesson  was  a  useful  one,  but  it 
lasted  too  long.  For  five  years  his  health  and  mental  activity  were  unim- 
paired, but  in  the  sixth  he  began  to  droop.  He  would  have  become 
stupid,  perhaps  mad,  if  it  had  continued." 

"I  have  always  suspected,"  I  said,  "  that  the  French  Government 
connived  at  his  escape." 

"  Your  suspicion,"  she  said,  "  was  perfectly  unfounded.  The  French 
Government  took  every  precaution  in  its  power  to  prevent  it.  If  you  like 
I  will  tell  you  the  whole  story. 

"  His  apartment  was  at  the  bottom  of  a  court ;  on  each  side  of  the  door 
was  a  bench  on  which  sat  a  gendarme.  The  sentinels  at  the  gate  of  the 
fortress  allowed  no  one  to  pass  without  calling  for  the  concierge  to  exa- 
mine him.  The  gendarmes  and  the  concierge  were  well  acquainted  with 
his  features.  When  he  had  formed  his  plans,  he  did  all  the  damage  he 
could  to  his  rooms,  and  then  complained  of  their  dilapidated  state.  Some 
workmen  were  sent  in  to  repair  them.  His  servant  was  allowed  to  go  to 
a  neighbouring  town,  about  a  couple  of  miles  off,  to  buy  books  and  execute 
commissions,  and  for  that  purpose  to  hire  a  one  horse  carriage,  which  he 
drove  himself.  Through  him  Louis  Napoleon  obtained  a  workman's 
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dress,*  and  could  have  a  carriage  to  meet  him.  The  workmen  were  to  be 
twenty-four  days  at  work.  He  waited  till  the  twenty-third  to  accustom, 
as  he  says,  the  guards  to  see  the  workmen  coming  and  going,  but  also,  I 
think,  from  his  habit  of  procrastination.  At  length,  about  a  quarter  to 
seven  in  the  morning,  at  the  time  when  he  supposed  the  two  gendarmes 
would  be  at  breakfast,  sitting  with  their  sides  to  the  door,  he  went  out 
with  a  plank  on  his  shoulder.  But  he  was  five  minutes  too  late.  They 
had  finished,  and  their  faces  were  towards  him.  He  thought  himself  lost, 
and  intentionally  let  the  plank  strike  the  head  of  the  man  on  his  right. 
This  succeeded  ;  the  man  who  was  struck  thought  only  of  his  head — the 
other  ran  to  assist  him,  and  while  they  were  abusing  him  for  his  awkward- 
ness he  walked  on,  knowing  that  they  would  not  quit  their  posts  to  follow 
and  recognise  him.  The  soldier  at  the  gate  knew  him,  smiled,  and,  with- 
out calling  the  concierge,  said,  '  Passez.'  A  hundred  yards  from  the  gate 
his  servant  met  him  with  the  carriage  and  his  dog.  The  dog,  not  being 
in  the  secret,  leapt  on  him  with  great  demonstrations  of  joy.  This  was 
seen  by  a  sentinel  on  the  rampart,  who  knew  the  dog,  but  he  was  as  dis- 
creet as  the  man  at  the  gate  had  been.  They  drove  straight  towards  the 
Belgian  frontier,  and  reached  it  in  about  five  hours. 

"  In  the  meantime  the  Commandant,  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  Louis 
Napoleon  three  times  a  day,  came  to  pay  his  first  visit  at  seven  o'clock. 
Louis  Napoleon  had  been  complaining  of  illness  for  some  days,  and  his 
physician,  who  was  in  the  plot,  stopped  the  Commandant  in  the  ante- 
chamber, and  begged  him  to  go  no  further,  as  his  patient,  after  a  very 
bad  night,  was  sleeping.  The  Commandant  acquiesced,  and  returned  at 
two  for  his  second  visit.  The  same  answer  was  given  :  Louis  Napoleon 
was  still  sleeping.  '  This  is  very  serious,'  said  the  Commandant.  '  Do 
you  apprehend  danger  ?  '  'I  do,'  said  the  physician,  '  1  do  not  think 
that  he  is  quite  safe.'  'Then,'  said  the  Commandant,  'I  must  send  a 
telegraphic  message  to  Paris ;  what  would  become  of  us  if  he  were  to  die 
in  our  hands  ?  And  for  that  purpose  I  must  actually  see  him.'  'You 
can  see  him,  of  course,'  said  the  physician,  '  but,  whatever  the  danger  may 
be,  and  I  have  not  much  fear,  it  will  be  increased  if  you  wake  him.' 
'  Then,'  said  the  Commandant,  '  I  will  sit  by  his  bedside  till  he  awakes 
naturally,  that  no  time  may  be  lost  in  sending  to  Paris.'  They  went  into 
the  room  and  sat  at  the  side  and  the  foot  of  the  bed,  in  which  lay  a  figure 
wrapped  in  bed-clothes  and  a  nightcap,  with  its  face  to  the  wall.  After  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  the  Commandant  exclaimed,  *  I  do  not  see  him  breathe, 
he  must  be  dead.'  The  physician  was  silent,  the  Commandant  turned 
down  the  clothes,  and  found  a  stuffed  figure. 

"  Of  course  the  telegraph  was  set  to  work,  and  pursuit  was  made  on 
every  road — but  Louis  Napoleon  had  been  in  Belgium  an  hour  before  ho 
was  missed. 

*  This  workman's  name  was  Badinguay,  hence  one  of  the  nicknames  of  Louis 
Napoleon.— M.  C.  M.  S. 
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Wednesday,  April  19,  1854.— I  called  early  this  morning  on  Madame 
R.  Her  brother  is  the  architect  who  superintends  the  works  at  the  Elysee. 
His  story  to  her  was,  that  at  seven  in  the  morning  of  Good  Friday] 
the  Emperor  and  the  Empress  met  him  at  the  Elysee,  and  she  told  him 
that  she  must  give  a  ball  on  Monday  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  that 
there  was  a  difficulty  in  doing  so  at  the  Tuileries,  and  that  he  must  get 
ready  the  Elysee  for  it. 

"But,"  he  said,  "  there  are  8,000  cubic  yards  of  stone  in  the  court, 
there  is  no  staircase,  the  walls  are  mere  wet  stone  and  mortar,  nothing  in 
fact  is  finished,  except  the  roof;  it  is  impossible ;  "  and  he  looked  towards 
the  Emperor  for  protection.  "  C'est  un  caprice  de  femme,"  said  the 
Emperor.  "  I  am  sure,"  said  the  Empress,  "  that  nothing  is  impossible 
to  you."  So  he  promised  it.  The  workmen  who  had  gone  home  were 
sent  for,  and  400  of  them  were  kept  at  work  from  that  time  until  Monday 
evening,  when  the  ball  began.  They  were  well  fed,  and  a  little  brandy 
was  added  to  their  wine.  When  they  left  off  they  had  been  at  work  for 
nearly  eighty-two  consecutive  hours :  that  is,  from  the  morning  of  Good 
Friday  until  the  evening  of  Easter  Monday.  In  that  time,  besides  fitting 
up  the  existing  rooms,  they  had  built  three  kitchens  and  a  new  ball-room 
in  the  garden,  90  feet  by  85,  and  30  feet  high.  All  night  they  had  700 
lamps,  and  thirty  men  carrying  torches.  One  of  their  difficulties  was 
the  presence  every  day  of  the  Empress,  ordering,  interfering,  and  not 
understanding  technical  objections.  On  Monday  morning  the  Emperor 
came.  He  looked  with  dismay  at  the  court,  still  covered  with  the  8,000 
square  yards  of  stone,  and  at  the  gap  where  the  staircase  was  to  be.  La- 
croix  then  explained  to  him  that  he  meant  to  employ  these  vast  masses  of 
stone  in  building  up  a  vast  straight  outside  staircase,  from  the  court  to 
the  first  floor,  protected  by  a  roof  of  glass.  This  was  done  by  seven 
o'clock  that  evening,  and  while  it  was  doing,  400  loads  of  rubbish  were 
carted  out.  The  poor  architect  was  nearly  killed  by  the  incessant  worry, 
want  of  sleep,  and  fatigue.  "  He  seemed  to  me,  yesterday,"  said  Madame 
R.,  "to  have  grown  ten  years  older  in  four  days. 

"It  is  remarkable,"  she  continued,  "  that  while  this  was  going  on  in 
the  house  of  the  head  of  the  State,  the  head  of  the  Church  was  publishing 
from  every  pulpit  in  Paris,  a  protest  against  Sunday  labour.  The  circular 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  on  the  '  Repos  du  dimanche,'  which  was  read 
throughout  his  diocese  on  Easter  Sunday,  denounces  such  labour  as 
sacrilege  and  cruelty,  as  insolently  disobedient  to  God,  oppressive  to  the 
labouring  classes,  and  degrading  to  the  national  character.  The  Arch- 
bishop must  have  felt  secure  in  popular  sympathy  when  he  ventured  to 
choose  such  a  moment  to  rebuke  his  most  Christian  Majesty.  The  matter 
seems  trifling,  but  its  childish  recklessness  will  do  Celui-ci  *  great  mischief ; 
not  the  less  because  the  ball  was  given  to  an  English  Prince." 

June  10,  1855.— -I  breakfasted  with  the  Mohls,  and  met  there  Madame 
*  Louis  Napoleon.— M.  C.  M.  S. 
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B.  Joseph's  letters  were  mentioned,  and  some  one  expressed  surprise 
at  Louis  Napoleon's  having  allowed  a  work  so  injurious  to  the  moral 
character  of  his  uncle  to  appear. 

"I  doubt,"  said  Madame  B.,  " whether,  supposing  him  to  have 
moral  sense  sufficient  to  perceive  the  immorality  of  Napoleon's  letters,  he 
would  have  thought  that  an  objection  to  their  publication.  He  is  begin- 
ning to  be  jealous  of  his  uncle.  He  hopes  to  become  his  rival.  At  first 
he  was  satisfied  to  be  Augustus — now  he  wishes  to  be  also  Caesar. 

"  He  has  mistaken,"  she  added,  "  his  vocation.  He  aspires  to  be  a 
statesman,  perhaps  to  be  a  soldier — what  nature  intended  him  for  was 
a  poet.  He  has  an  inventive,  original,  and  powerful  imagination, 
which,  under  proper  training,  would  have  produced  something  great." 

"Is  his  taste  good  ?"  I  asked. 

"  He  cannot  tolerate  French  poetry,"  she  answered.  "  He  is  insen- 
sible to  Bacine,  but  he  delights  in  Shakespeare,  Goethe,  and  Schiller.  The 
great,  the  strange,  and  the  tragic,  suit  his  wild  and  somewhat  vague  habits 
of  thought  and  his  melancholy  temperament.  Of  the  fine  arts  the  only  one 
that  interests  him  is  architecture,  probably  from  the  vastness  of  its  pro- 
ducts. He  hates  music,  and  does  not  understand  painting  or  sculpture. 

"Among  the  mistakes,"  she  added,  "which  the  public  makes  with 
respect  to  that  family,  one  of  the  greatest  is  the  treating  Jerome  as  an 
unimportant  member  of  it.  Jerome  has  as  much  courage  and  as  much 
ambition  as  Louis  Napoleon  himself.  His  ambition,  however,  is  less 
selfish,  for  it  looks  towards  his  heir.  He  idolises  his  son,  and  in  the 
improbable  event  of  his  surviving  Louis  Napoleon,  and  succeeding  to  the 
Crown,  he  will  endeavour  to  hand  it  over  to  Prince  Napoleon.  But  he 
will  not  without  a  struggle  let  it  be  worn  by  a  Bourbon,  or  broken  by  a 
republic.  He  will  fight,  and  fight  desperately,  for  the  rights  of  the  Bona- 
partes — the  enemies  of  that  family  ought  to  pray  that  he  may  die  before 
his  nephew." 

[Sebastopol  fell  in  Sept.,  1855,  and  peace  was  proclaimed  on  March 
31st,  1856.— M.  C.  M.  S.] 

May  16,  1856. — I  called  on  Madame  B. 

"  I  believe,"  she  said,  "  that  war  is  more  favourable  to  Celui-ci  than 
peace." 

May  5, 1858. — I  called  on  Madame  B.,  and  found  with  her  an  Italian, 
a  man  about  thirty-five. 

"Unless  Louis  Napoleon's  character,"  said  Madame  B.,  "is  much 
changed  since  1852,  when  I  ceased  to  see  him,  it  is  little  understood.  He 
is  supposed  to  be  calm,  unimpressionable,  decided,  and  obstinate.  He 
has  none  of  these  qualities,  except  the  last,  and  even  his  obstinacy  some- 
times deserts  him. 

"  I  have  known  him  build  castles  in  the  air,  dwell  on  them  for  years, 
and  at  last  gradually  forget  them.  When  he  was  young  he  had  two  fixed 
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ideas,  that  he  was  to  bo  Emperor  of  France,  and  that  he  wag  to  be  the 
liberator  of  Italy,  and  I  do  not  believe  that,  even  now,  he  has  abandoned 
the  latter." 

"If,"  said  the  Italian,  "  he  would  frankly  declare  himself  favourable 
to  Italian  liberty,  these  plots,  as  respects  the  Italians,  would  cease.  We 
care  nothing  for  his  treachery  to  France,  or  for  his  usurpation,  or  for  his 
despotism.  These  are  the  affairs  of  the  French,  in  which  we  do  not  pre- 
sume to  interfere.  The  Italians  try  to  kill  him  as  the  supporter  of  the 
Pope,  the  supporter  of  Austria,  and  the  enemy  of  Italian  unity.  I  do 
not  believe  that  they  would  meddle  with  him  if  he  were  merely  neutral." 

"  Has  not  his  treatment  of  Orsini,"  I  said,  "  done  him  good  with  the 
liberal  Italians  ?  Never  was  a  man's  head  cut  off  more  politely.  Short  of 
pardon,  which  was  impossible,  Orsini  had  everything  that  he  could  wish." 

"  It  has  done  him  good,"  answered  the  Italian,  "  for  a  time.  Ho  has 
shown  sympathy  for  our  cause,  he  has  shown  hostility  against  our  enemy. 
He  has  raised  our  hopes.  He  has  obtained  perhaps  a  respite.  But  if  he 
disappoints  those  hopes,  if,  in  order  to  court  the  French  clergy,  he  con- 
tinues to  support  the  Papal  tyranny  and  to  allow  the  Germans  and  the 
Bourbons  to  oppress  four-fifths  of  Italy,  I  fear  that  it  will  not  bo  more 
than  a  respite." 

The  Italian  left  us,  and  Madame  R.  told  mo  his  history. 

"He  is,"  she  said,  "a  Milanese  named  C.  He  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  Milanese  revolution,  on  its  failure  emigrated  to  Rome, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Roman  Parliament,  and  was  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  defence  of  Rome  against  the  French.  When  we  entered,  Oudinot 
had  him  tried,  I  know  not  on  what  pretence,  by  a  court-martial.  He  was 
acquitted  unanimously.  The  Pope,  or  the  people  about  the  Pope,  pre- 
vailed on  Oudinot  to  appeal — a  thing  of  most  unusual  occurrence,  when  the 
acquittal  has  been  unanimous.  He  was  tried  again,  and  again  unanimously 
acquitted.  The  Pope  then,  admitting  that  the  French  could  not  punish 
C.,  required  him  to  be  delivered  for  trial  and  punishment  to  the  Roman 
Tribunals,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  he  was  supported  by  M.  de  Ray- 
neval.  My  intimacy  with  Louis  Napoleon  then  continued.  I  saw  him 
and  told  C.'s  story.  He  behaved  well,  as  he  usually  does  in  indi- 
vidual cases,  particularly  when  an  Italian  is  concerned,  and  ordered  C. 
to  be  released  and  sent  to  France.  The  Roman  authorities,  however, 
were  so  bent  on  seizing  him,  that  they  managed  to  detain  him  twenty  days 
at  Civita  Vecchia,  while  they  were  intriguing  to  get  the  order  for  his  dis- 
charge reversed.  They  failed — he  came  to  Paris,  and  was  omplpyed  on 
the  Credit  Mobilier.  Ho  has  so  much  influence  among  his  countrymen, 
that  Orsini,  though  unacquainted  with  him,  named  him  as  his  executor. 
The  tribunals  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  Orsini's  will,  but  have 
allowed  C.  to  act  as  in  the  case  of  an  intestacy." 

"  You  say,"  I  said  to  Madame  R.,  "  that  Louis  Napoleon  is  neither 
calm,  unimpressionable,  nor  decided." 

"I  do,"   she  answered.      "  He  has  a  calm  crust,  but  furious  Italian 
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passions  boil  beneath  it.  As  a  child,  he  was  subject  to  fits  of  anger,  such 
as  I  never  saw  in  anyone  else.  While  they  lasted  he  did  not  know  what 
he  said  or  did. 

"  He  is  procrastinating,  undecided,  and  irresolute.  Courage  he  cer- 
tainly has,  and  of  every  kind,  physical  and  moral." 

[Mr.  Senior's  next  visit  to  Paris  took  place  six  weeks  before  the 
battle  of  Magenta.— M.  C.  M.  S.] 

April  28,  1859.— I  called  on  Madame  R. 

"  Louis  Napoleon,"  she  said,  "is  delighted  with  the  war.  A  war  to 
drive  Austria  out  of  Italy,  in  which  he  should  command,  has  been 
his  dream  from  boyhood.  He  said  to  me  once,  at  Ham,  *  I  trust  that 
some  day  I  shall  command  a  great  army.  I  know  that  I  should  dis- 
tinguish myself,  I  feel  that  I  have  every  military  quality.' 

"  '  Is  not  experience,'  I  answered,  '  necessary  ?  ' 

"  '  Great  things,'  he  replied,  '  have  been  done  by  men  who  had  very 
little  of  it.  By  Conde,  for  instance.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  me 
to  die  in  the  belief  that  I  am  fitted  to  be  a  great  general,  than  to  risk  the 
experiment.  But  I  will  try  it,  if  I  can,  and  I  believe  that  I  shall  try  it.' 

"  Then  the  war  relieves  him  from  an  anxiety  which  pressed  on  him 
from  January  14,  1858,  until  the  1st  of  January,  1859 — the  fear  of  the 
Carbonari.  He  has  breathed  freely  only  since  he  could  give  notice  to 
them  that  he  had  accepted  their  terms." 

"  You  do  not  believe,  then,"  I  said,  "  in  the  sincerity  of  his  negocia- 
tions?" 

"  They  were  sincere,"  she  answered,  "  so  far  that  if  Austria  would 
have  submitted  without  war,  to  a  sacrifice  which  would  have  satisfied  the 
Carbonari,  he  would  have  accepted  it.  The  least  favourable  conditions 
on  which  he  would  have  remained  at  peace  with  her  would  have  been  the 
erection  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia  into  a  separate  kingdom,  under  a 
Prince  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  probably  the  Archduke  Maximilian, 
with  an  Italian  army  and  ministry,  perfectly  independent  of  Austria. 
What  he  would  have  liked  better  would  have  been  to  have  put  those  pro- 
vinces under  the  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  Eugene's  grandson.  This 
would  have  suited  Eussia,  and  perhaps  may  be  the  ultimate  solution. 
But  I  know  I  can  affirm  with  perfect  certainty  that  he  is  resolved,  first, 
that  they  shall  not  remain  Austrian  ;  and  secondly,  that  they  shall  not  be 
united  to  Piedmont.  He  hates  Piedmont  as  constitutional,  as  a  neighbour 
too  strong  to  be  a  slave,  and  because  the  king  has  treated  him  from  time 
to  time  somewhat  roughly.  As  to  the  freedom  or  the  prosperity  of  these 
provinces,  when  once  they  cease  to  be  Austrian,  or  indeed  as  to  the  wel- 
fare of  any  part  of  Italy,  he  is  utterly  indifferent." 

***** 

May  7,  1859. — I  called  on  Mdme.  E.,  and  gave  her  an  outline  of  my 
interview  with  Prince  Napoleon. 

"  When  the  Prince  thinks  that  the  great  object  of  the  war  is  to  termi- 
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nate  the  preponderance  of  Austria  in  the  south  of  Italy,  he  gives  his  cousin 
too  much  credit  for  statesmanship ;  that  may  be  one  of  his  objects,  but  it 
is  a  subordinate  one." 

"  Subordinate,"  I  said,  "  to  his  fears  of  assassination,  or  to  his  hopes 
of  military  fame  ?  " 

"  Those  also,"  she  answered,  "  are  subordinate  motives.  My  own 
conviction  is,  that  if  he  had  not  made  this  war  he  would  have  been  assas- 
sinated ;  but  I  doubt  whether  he  is  as  convinced  of  this  as  I  am.  He 
feels,  indeed,  his  danger,  and  is  disturbed  by  it ;  but  he  has  recovered 
from  the  shock  of  the  attentat,  and  has  resumed,  to  a  certain  extent,  his 
fatalism. 

"  His  real  motive,  which  towers  high  above  all  the  others,  is  his  hatred 
of  Austria — a  hatred  bred  in  his  very  bones,  a  hatred  which  began  in  his 
early  infancy,  which  was  fostered  during  all  his  early  childhood  and  youth, 
which  made  him  a  conspirator  and  a  Carbonaro  when  most  boys  are  think- 
ing only  of  their  games  or  of  their  lessons. 

"  On  the  24th  of  December,  18-48,  a  fortnight  after  he  had  been  elected 
President,  I  called  on  him  at  the  request  of  the  Italians  in  Paris,  to  ask 
him  what  he  intended  to  do  for  Italy. 

"  *  Tell  them,'  he  said,  '  that  my  name  is  Buonaparte,  and  that  I  feel 
the  responsibilities  which  that  name  implies.  Italy  is  dear  to  me ;  as 
dear,  almost,  as  France ;  but  my  duties  to  France,  passent  avant  tout. 
I  must  watch  for  an  opportunity.  For  the  present  I  am  controlled  by 
the  Assembly,  which  will  not  give  me  money  and  men  for  a  war  of  senti- 
ment, in  which  France  has  no  direct  immediate  interest.  But  tell  them 
my  feelings  are  now  what  they  were  in  — ;  and  repeat  to  them  that  my 
name  is  Buonaparte.1  " 

"  Can  he  wish,"  I  said,  "  to  give  free  institutions  to  Italy  ?  " 

"I  believe,"  she  answered,  "that  he  does.  I  believe  that  he  has  a 
sympathy  for  freedom ;  though,  where  he  himself  is  concerned,  it  is  over- 
ruled by  his  desire  of  power.  He  likes  to  be  absolute  himself,  but  he 
wishes  all  who  are  not  his  subjects  to  be  free. 

"  Then  he  desires  most  eagerly  everything  that  he  thinks  will  give  him 
posthumous  fame.  Imagination  is  his  predominant  faculty.  I  have  often 
said  that  nature  meant  him  to  be  a  poet.  He  would  have  been  a  great 
one.  Like  most  men  of  imagination,  he  lives  in  the  future.  As  a  child, 
his  desire  was  to  become  an  historical  character.  He  has  no  moral  sense ; 
he  does  not  care  about  le  bien  ou  le  mal,  ca  lui  est  egal,  on  plutot  il  n'en 
con9oit  pas  la  difference  ;  nor  does  he  care  much  about  present  reputation, 
except  as  an  instrument.  He  begins  now  to  expect  to  fill  as  many  pages 
in  history  as  his  uncle  has  done,  and  he  hopes  that  they  will  be  brighter ; 
at  least  that  they  will  be  darkened  by  fewer  shadows.  And  if  he  believes, 
as  I  have  reason  to  think  he  does,  that  the  man  who  founds  free  institu- 
tions in  Italy  will  be  praised  a  thousand  years  hence,  he  will  do  it.  He 
will  do  it  if  he  hopes  that  history  will  accept  it  as  a  sort  of  compensation 
for  his  having  destroyed  such  institutions  in  France." 

29—5 
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Sunday,  May  13,  I860.— I  called  on  Mdme.  R. 

"  The  Emperor's  great  ambition  now,"  she  said,  "is  reputation  as  a 
historian  and  an  archaeologist.  He  is  writing  a  life  of  Julius  Caesar,  and 
spends  in  collecting  materials  for  it  every  minute  that  he  can  spare." 

"The  materials,"  I  said,  "lie  in  a  comparatively  small  compass." 

"Ay,"  she  answered,  "but  it  is  to  contain  an  essay  on  the  military 
organisation  of  the  Romans,  and  a  general  view  of  its  progress,  from  the 
tomb  of  the  kings  to  that  of  the  emperors.  He  sent,  a  few  days  ago,  for 
M.  Maury,  of  the  Institut,  took  him  into  his  closet,  showed  him  the 
materials  which  he  had  got  together,  made  him  read  what  he  had  written 
of  an  introduction,  and  asked  for  candid  criticism.  Maury  says  that  it 
was  well  done,  though  incomplete,  and  frankly  pointed  out  the  parts  re- 
quiring further  attention." 

"  Can  he  read  Latin  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Fluently,"  said  Mdme.  R. ;  "  and  Greek  not  ill.  He  is  far  above 
par  as  a  scholar." 

"I  supposed  him,"  I  said,  "  to  be  idle.  That  is  the  character  given 
to  him  by  all  his  ministers  and  secretaries  whom  I  have  known,  and  I 
have  known  several." 

"  He  is  idle,"  said  Mdme.  R.,  "in  matters  of  administration.  He 
hates  detail,  and  he  hates  discussion.  But  he  is  fond  of  study,  and  very 
fond  of  writing.  His  ministers  complain  that,  since  he  has  taken  to 
biography  and  antiquities,  they  cannot  get  audience  or  even  signatures 
from  him." 

Monday,  May  21,  1860. — I  called  on  Mdme.  R. 

I  told  her  that  I  heard  that  Naples  was  intended  for  Prince  Napoleon, 

"I  know  nothing  of  it,"  she  answered.  "What  would  England 
say?" 

"We  cannot  wish,"  I  replied,  "  to  see  Buonaparte  viceroys  substituted 
for  legitimate  sovereigns.  Do  you  think  that  Louis  Napoleon  would  make 
many  sacrifices,  or  run  any  great  risks  for  such  a  purpose  ?  " 

"I  do  not  believe,"  she  answered,  "that  at  present  he  is  willing  to 
make  sacrifices  or  to  run  risks  for  any  purpose  whatever.  Things  in  Italy 
are  going  too  fast  for  him.  His  policy  is  dilatory  and  expectative.  He 
has  often  said  to  me  :  '  II  ne  faut  rien  brusquer.  A  qui  attend  tout  arrive 
a  point,  a  qui  va  trop  vite  tout  manque.'  " 

"The  malicious  world,"  I  said,  "would  call  that  a  sign  of  his  Dutch 
blood." 

"  The  world,"  she  said,  "  would  talk  nonsense.  He  has  not  a  drop 
of  Dutch  blood.  In  the  beginning  of  July,  1807,  Napoleon  effected  a 
reconciliation  between  Hortense  and  Louis.  They  met  at  Montpelier,  and 
spent  three  or  four  days,  as  was  usually  the  case,  in  quarrelling.  She 
went  off  in  a  pet  to  Bordeaux,  where  the  Emperor  was  on  his  way  to  begin 
the  seizure  of  Spain.  She  passed  a  few  days  with  him,  and  then  returned 
at  the  end  of  July  to  her  husband  at  Montpelier.  He  has  many  little 
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bodily  tricks  resembling  those  of  Louis.  Louis  never  looked  you  in  the 
face  ;  when  he  bowed  it  was  not  like  anybody  else,  it  was  an  inclination 
of  the  body  on  one  side.  He  kept  his  hands  close  to  his  sides.  Louis 
Napoleon  has  all  these  peculiarities.  In  the  April  of  the  following  year 
Hortense  was  frightened  and  taken  ill  suddenly,  and  Louis  Napoleon  was 
born  on  the  20th  of  April,  twelve  days  before  he  was  expected.  On  this 
pretext,  Louis,  in  1815,  tried  to  get  a  divorce,  but  of  course  failed.  He 
was  jealous  of  Hortense,  bribed  all  her  servants  to  watch  her,  and  often 
said  of  Louis  Napoleon  :  « Co  n'est  pas  mon  enfant ; '  but  ho  was  half 
mad,  and,  I  believe,  said  so  only  to  tease  his  wife.  At  one  time  he 
took  possession  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  became  exceedingly  fond  of  him, 
which  would  scarcely  have  been  the  case  if  he  had  really  doubted  his 
legitimacy. 

"  Louis  Napoleon,  indeed,  was  an  attractive  child.  He  was  gentle  and 
intelligent,  but  more  like  a  girl  than  a  boy.  He  is  a  year  older  than  I  am. 
He  was  shy,  and  has  continued  to  be  so.  Ho  hates  new  faces  :  in  old  times 
he  could  not  bear  to  part  with  a  servant,  and  I  know  that  ho  has  kept 
ministers  whom  he  disliked  and  disapproved  only  because  he  did  not  like 
the  embarras  of  sending  them  away.  His  great  pleasures  are  riding, 
walking,  and,  above  all,  fine  scenery.  I  remember  walking  with  him  and 
Prince  Napoleon  one  fine  evening  on  Lausdowne  Hill,  near  Bath.  The 
view  was  enchanting.  He  sat  down  to  admire  it,  '  Look,'  said  he,  '  at 
Napoleon,  he  does  not  care  a  farthing  for  all  this.  I  could  sit  here  for 
hours.' 

"He  employed  me,  some  days  ago,  to  make  inquiries  for  him  in  Ger- 
many in  connection  with  his  book.  Moquard  wrote  me  a  letter  of  thanks. 
Louis  Napoleon  wrote  in  his  own  hand  these  words,  *  Ceci  me  rappelle  les 
bontes  qu'avait  Mdme.  R.  pour  le  prisonnier  de  Ham.  Les  extremes  so 
touchent,  car  les  Tuileries  c'est  encore  une  prison.' 

"  While  the  Due  de  Reichstadt,  and  his  own  brother  lived,  he  used  to 
rejoice  that  there  were  two  lives  between  him  and  power.  What  he  would 
have  liked  better  than  empire  would  have  been  to  be  a  rich  country  gentle- 
man, with  nothing  to  do  but  to  enjoy  himself." 

"  You  tell  me,"  I  said,  "that  as  a  child,  ho  was  gentle  (Joujr).  Is  he 
so  now  ?" 

"In  appearance,"  she  answered,  "for  he  has  great  self-command; 
but  aufond  he  is  irritable.     He  is  also  very  pertinacious,  at  least  in  his 
opinions.     Hence  he  hates  discussion,  it  annoys  him  and  never  convinces 
him.     He  cannot  bear  to  see  people  '  triste  '  or  discontented. 
***** 

"  Here  is  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  me  the  evening  before  his  escape. 
He  tells  me  that  he  has  sent  to  me  all  his  remaining  manuscripts  on 
artillery,  and  all  the  proof  sheets  of  the  printed  portion,  and  begs  me  to 
keep  them.  I  was  then  in  Paris. 

"  The  instant  I  read  it,  I  said  to  my  husband,  «  He  is  going  to  make 
his  escape,  he  is  making  me  his  literary  executrix.' 
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"  My  husband  laughed  at  me.  Next  morning  at  breakfast,  the  papers 
came  in.  I  read  aloud, — 

"  '  Yesterday  Louis  Napoleon  Buonaparte  made  his  escape  from  Ham.' 

"  '  Bah  ! '  said  my  husband,  '  you  are  going  back  to  the  nonsense  which 
you  talked  yesterday." 

"  I  repeated,  *  Yesterday  Louis  Napoleon  Buonaparte  made  his  escape 
from  Ham.' 

"  '  Don't  talk  stuff,'  said  my  husband. 

"  '  Bead  it  yourself,'  I  answered. 

"  The  next  day  I  got  this  letter  from  him  in  London. 

"  '  I  need  not,'  he  writes,  '  tell  you  the  details  of  my  escape,  as  you 
have  them  in  the  papers.  My  measures  were  so  well  taken  that  in  eight 
hours  I  was  in  Belgium,  and  twelve  hours  after  in  London.  It  seems  a 
dream.  Take  care  of  my  manuscripts  and  proofs.  The  first  volume  is 
finished,  and  may  be  printed  from  the  proofs.' 

"  Here  is  another  worth  hearing.  It  was  written  from  London  in  1847, 
in  consequence  of  a  common  friend  having  accused  him  of  personal 
ambition. 

"  '  In  all  my  adventures,'  he  says,  '  I  have  been  governed  by  one  prin- 
ciple. I  believe  that  from  time  to  time  men  are  created  whom  I  will  call 
providential,  in  whose  hands  the  destinies  of  their  countries  are  placed. 
I  believe  myself  to  be  one  of  these  men.  If  I  am  mistaken  I  may  perish 
uselessly.  If  I  am  right  Providence  will  enable  me  to  fulfil  my  mission. 
But,  right  or  wrong,  I  will  persevere,  whatever  be  the  difficulties  or  the 
dangers.  Living  or  dying,  I  will  serve  France.'  " 

Here  M.  T.  C.  came  in :  she  closed  the  book,  but  the  conversation  on 
Louis  Napoleon  continued. 

"My  first  introduction  to  him,"  said  T.  C.,  "was  in  1848,  when  I 
was  prefect.  He  was  then  deputy  and  remarkably  shy.  The  first  time 
that  he  demanded  la  parole,  he  mounted  slowly  the  steps  of  the  Tribune, 
looked  round  him  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  descended  without 
having  uttered  a  word.  Some  time  after  he  made  a  second  attempt,  and 
actually  spoke,  but  very  badly.  I  gave  a  reception  to  the  whole  Assembly. 
He  negociated  with  me  about  his  coming  to  it.  He  did  not  wish  to  be 
announced,  as  his  name  would  draw  all  eyes  upon  him.  It  was  agreed 
that  he  should  come  early,  and  that  I  should  meet  him  in  the  passage, 
and  lead  him  in  without  his  name  being  mentioned — but  he  never  came." 

"  It  has  been  thought,"  said  Mdme.  E.,  "  that  he  was  playing  a  part ; 
that  he  was  pretending  to  be  stupid,  as  a  candidate  for  the  Papacy 
pretends  to  be  dying. 

"  I  was  with  him,"  she  continued,  "  when  the  Bill  of  the  81st  of  May, 
1850,  for  the  restriction  of  the  suffrage  was  in  discussion.      'I  hear,'  I 
said,  '  but  I  do  not  believe  it,  that  you  support  this  Bill.' 
"  '  I  do,'  he  answered. 

"  'What,'  I  said,  'you  the  child  of  universal  suffrage,  do  you  support 
a  limited  suffrage  ? ' 
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"  ' You  understand  nothing  about  it,'  he  replied, '  Je  perds  I'assemblee.' 

"  « But,'  I  said,  «  you  will  perish  with  the  Assembly.' 

"  '  Not  in  the  least,'  he  answered.  «  When  the  Assembly  goes  over 
the  precipice,  je  coupe  la  corde.' 

"  In  fact,"  said  T.  C.,  "  the  relations  between  him  and  the  Assembly 
were  such,  that  one  or  the  other  must  have  perished." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  I  said,  "  that  if  Cavaignac  had  been  President  the 
Republic  might  have  been  saved." 

"  So  I  thought  at  the  time,"  answered  T.  C.,  "  and  so  I  think  now. 
Much  depended  on  Thiers.  In  1849  I  was  Minister  of  Finance.  Blanqui 
— not  the  conspirator,  but  the  political  economist — came  to  ask  me  to  call 
on  Thiers,  and  see  whether  we  could  come  to  an  arrangement  under  which 
Thiers  would  support  Cavaignac.  I  said  that  Thiers  was,  in  many 
respects,  a  much  greater  man  than  I,  but  still,  as  he  was  a  mere  private 
person,  and  I  was  a  minister,  he  ought  to  call  on  me.  Thiers  is  proud 
and  punctilious ;  he  would  not  visit  me,  but  it  was  agreed  that  he  should 
come  to  me  on  the  ministerial  bench,  and  that  we  should  go  out  and  dis- 
cuss the  matter  in  the  corridors.  We  had  a  long  conversation,  but  it 
ended  in  nothing." 

"  What  caused  the  failure  ?  "  I  asked. 

"He  imposed,"  said  T.  C.,  "  conditions  which  we  could  not  accept." 

*  *  *  *  * 

I  called  on  Mdme.  R.,  and  found  there  M.  Maury,  of  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions.  He  is  assisting  Louis  Napoleon  in  his  work  on  Julius  Caesar. 
I  asked  after  its  progress. 

"  Much,"  he  answered,  "  is  finished,  and  the  materials  for  the  rest 
are  collected.  He  is  still  on  his  introduction,  and  is  now  at  the  times  of 
the  Gracchi.  But  some  subsequent  portions  are  completed,  particularly 
the  story  of  Catiline." 

"  Catiline,"  said  Mdme.  R.  "  was  always  one  of  his  favourites.  He 
maintained  that  Cicero  and  Sallust  were  unjust  to  him.  At  one  time  he 
almost  thought  him  a  patriot  incompris,  until  he  found  that  he  had  pil- 
laged Africa  as  governor,  and  escaped  condemnation  only  by  being 
defended  by  Cicero." 

"He  says,  with  truth,"  said  Maury,  "that  if  Catiline  had  been,  as 
Cicero  makes  him  out,  a  mere  robber  who  wished  to  burn  and  pillage 
Rome,  ho  would  have  raised  the  slaves.  The  Emperor  treats  him  as  the 
leader  of  a  political  party,  an  extreme  one,  a  mischievous  one,  but  not  a 
band  of  robbers  and  assassins." 

"Is  the  Emperor,"  I  asked,  "  still  absorbed  in  his  literary  work  ?  " 

"  As  much  as  ever,"  answered  Maury.  "  To-day  when  I  entered  he 
was  dictating  a  portion  of  it.  He  thinks  much  more  about  it  than  about 
Italy.  He  does  not  like  the  theatre,  excepting  sometimes  farces  that 
amuse  him ;  he  cares  little  for  society.  His  delight  is  to  get  to  his  study, 
put  on  his  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  and  work  at  his  history." 

"  What  sort  of  a  scholar  is  he  ?"  I  asked. 
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"  In  Latin,"  answered  Maury,  "  far  above  the  average  of  educated 
Frenchmen,  perhaps  on  a  par  with  educated  Englishmen  :  he  reads  without 
difficulty." 

We  continued  to  talk  about  Louis  Napoleon^  after  Maury  had  left  us. 
Mdrne.  E.  showed  me  a  vase  of  jade,  taken  from  the  palace  in  Pekin. 
When  sent  to  her  the  day  before  yesterday  it  came  without,  the  cover. 
This  morning  Thelern,  the  Emperor's  servant,  who  managed  his  escape 
from  Ham,  "brought  her  the  cover.  "  The  Emperor,"  he  said,  "  spent  all 
yesterday  in  looking  for  it." 

"  He  is  a  strange  being,"  said  Mdme.  R.  :  "  one  who  did  not  know  him 
would  think  that  he  had  enough  to  do  without  wasting  a  day  in  looking 
for  the  cover  of  a  vase  ;  but  it  is  like  him.  His  mind  wants  keeping.  A 
trifle  close  to  his  eyes  hides  from  him  the  largest  object  at  a  distance  ;  I 
have  no  doubt  what  Thelern  said  was  true,  and  that  he  did  spend  three  or 
four  hours  yesterday  hunting  for  the  cover  of  that  vase.  He  wished  to 
send  it  to  me,  and  for  the  time  that  wish  absorbed  him." 

"  What  are  your  relations  with  him  now  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  We  do  not  meet,"  she  answered,  "but  we  correspond.  I  am  his 
intermedia  ire^ff  iih  many  of  the  German  literati.  I  get  for  him  information 
for  his  book,  as  I  did  when  he  was  at  Ham  for  his  work  on  Artillery.  We 
lived  together,"  she  continued,  "  from  our  births  till  I  was  about  fourteen, 
and  he  about  fifteen.  During  the  first  seven  years  of  this  time  he  was 
surrounded  by  all  the  splendour  of  a  court.  During  the  last  eight  years 
he  was  in  Germany,  looked  down  on  by  the  Germans,  who  would  scarcely 
admit  the  Buonapartes  to  be  gentry,  and  would  call  him  Monsieur  Buona- 
parte, and  seeing  no  one  but  his  mother  and  her  suite. 

"  Afterwards  he  lived  in  Italy  and  in  Switzerland,  among  Italians 
and  Swiss,  but  never  with  French  people. 

"  His  long  exclusion  from  the  society  of  the  higher  classes  of  his  own 
countrymen,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  higher  classes  of  the 
foreigners  among  whom  he  resided,  did  him  harm  in  many  ways.  It  is 
wonderful  that  it  did  not  spoil  his  manners ;  he  was  saved,  perhaps,  by 
having  always  before  him  so  admirable  a  model  as  his  mother.  But  it 
made  him  somewhat  of  &  parvenu,  what  you  would  call  a  tuft-hunter.  He 
looked  up  to  people  of  high  rank  with  a  mixture  of  admiration,  envy,  and 
dislike ;  the  more  difficult  he  found  it  to  get  into  their  society,  the  more 
he  disliked  them,  and  the  more  he  courted  them. 

April  11,  1861.— Mdme.  R.,  Mrs.  Grote,  Mdme.  Mohl,  Circourt, 
Target,  Duvergier,  and  Lavergne  breakfasted  with  us. 

Circourt  told  us  that  he  had  acquired  a  new  neighbour,  the  Emperor, 
who  has  purchased  Malmaison,  and  a  considerable  tract  all  round  it,  and 
is  busy  planting  and  gardening. 

"  He  comes  to  Malmaison,"  said  Circourt,  "  once  or  twice  a  week ; 
pointing  out,  indeed,  writing  on  little  tickets  with  his  own  hand,  the  place 
for  every  shrub.  He  is  a  most  considerate  purchaser ;  pays  liberally. 
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and  is  anxious  that  no  one  shall  suffer  inconvenience  by  removal.  A 
strange  contrast  to  the  indifference  with  which  he  turns  tens  of  thousands 
into  the  streets  to  make  a  boulevard  or  a  square." 

"  I  have  often  said  of  him,"  said  Mdme.  R.,  "qu'il  a  la  sensibilito 
dans  1'ceil.  He  is  deeply  affected  by  any  distress  that  he  actually  sees ; 
he  is  indifferent  to  any  that  is  not  brought  before  him  in  detail. 
One  day  I  found  him  at  Ham  in  great  grief.  The  man  who  waited  on 
him  had  died  the  day  before,  leaving  a  wife  and  family  in  distress.  '  I 
gave  them,'  he  said  to  me,  '  800  francs,  but  that  will  do  little.' 

"'How  much  have  you  left?' I  asked.  «  Sixty,'  he  answered.  *I 
can  manage  with  that  for  a  fortnight,  until  my  next  remittances  come. 
The  government  must  lodge  and  feed  me.'  While  we  were  talking,  the 
man's  daughter,  a  girl  of  about  fourteen,  came  in  to  thank  him.  She  was 
"weeping,  and  he  began  to  sob  too.  Suddenly  he  went  to  his  escritoire, 
took  out  the  sixty  francs  that  he  had  left,  and  gave  them  to  her.  '  It  is 
lucky,'  I  said,  '  that  I  have  100  francs  more  than  my  journey  will  cost 
me.'  So  I  gave  them  to  him,  or  I  should  have  left  him  utterly  penniless." 

"  How  came  he  to  be  so  poor?"  I  asked.  "  I  was  told  that  when  he 
was  taken  at  Boulogne  he  had  160,000  francs,  which  were  deposited  with 
the  snaire,  and  returned  to  him  after  his  trial  ?  " 

"He  had  much  more  than  that,"  answered  Mdme.  R.  "His  coat 
was  lined  with  bank  notes.  It  disappeared,  with  its  contents;  but, 
as  you  say,  the  160,000  francs  were  returned  to  him.  He  sold,  too, 
almost  all  the  little  property  which  he  had ;  but  nearly  all  went  in  buying 
up  the  pensions  to  which  the  old  servants  of  his  mother  were  entitled. 

"  He  said  to  them,  « I  am  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  life.  With 
sny  active  habits,  imprisonment  will  kill  me  in  a  few  years,  and  my  will 
inay  not  be  respected.  You  had  better  take  the  value  of  your  pension 
•<wh2e  I  am  allowed  to  pay  it  to  you.' 

"  Almost  all  that  remained  he  spent  in  allowances  to  those  who  had 
accompanied  him  in  his  expedition  and  were  in  different  prisons.  Persigny 
had  a  great  deal.  The  result  was  that  during  the  latter  part  of  his  im- 
prisonment he  was  very  poor,  and  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  getting 
together  the  money  necessary  for  his  escape." 

Monday,  April  7,  1862.— I  called  on  Mdme.  R. 

We  talked  of  Louis  Napoleon. 

"  A  single  day,"  said  she,  "  changed  his  character.  Until  the  death 
•of  his  elder  brother  he  was  mild,  unambitious,  impressionable,  affectionate, 
^delighting  in  country  pursuits,  in  nature,  in  art,  and  in  literature.  He 
frequently  said  to  me,  not  when  he  was  a  child,  but  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
and  twenty,  <  What  a  blessing  that  I  have  two  before  me  in  the  succession  : 
the  Due  de  Reichstadt  and  my  brother,  so  that  I  can  be  happy  in  my  own 
!  way,  instead  of  being,  as  the  head  of  our  house  must  be,  the  slave  of  a 

mission.' 

«  From  the  day  of  his  Brother's  death,  he  was  a  .different  man. 
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compare  his  feelings  as  to  his  mission  only  to  those  which  urged  our  first 
apostles  and  martyrs." 

"What,"  I  asked,  "is  the  sense  in  which  he  understands  his  mis- 
sion? " 

"  It  is  a  devotion,"  she  answered,  "first  to  the  Napoleonic  dynasty, 
and  then  to  France.  It  is  not  personal  ambition.  He  has  always"  said, 
and  I  believe  sincerely,  that  if  there  were  any  better  hands  to  which  he 
could  transmit  that  duty  he  would  do  so  with  delight. 

"  His  duty  to  his  dynasty  is  to  perpetuate  it.  His  duty  to  France  is 
to  give  her  influence  abroad  and  prosperity  at  home." 

"  And  also,"  I  asked,  "  extension  of  territory  ?  " 

"  Not  now,"  she  answered,  "  I  will  not  say  what  may  have  been  his 
wishes  before  the  birth  of  his  son,  but  what  I  have  called  devotion  to  his 
dynasty,  is  rather  worship  of  his  son.  One  of  his  besetting  fears  is  the 
revival  of  an  European  coalition,  not  so  much  against  France  as  against 
the  Buonapartes,  and  the  renewal  of  the  proscription  of  the  family." 

"  I  have  been  told,"  I  said,  "  that  he  leans  towards  constitutionalism 
as  more  favourable  to  hereditary  succession  than  despotism." 

"  I  believe,"  she  answered,  "  that  to  be  true,  and  that  it  is  the  explana- 
tion of  his  recent  liberalism.  He  hates,  without  doubt,  opposition ;  he 
hates  restraint ;  but  if  he  thinks  that  submitting  to  opposition  will  promote 
his  great  object,  the  perpetuation  of  his  dynasty,  he  will  do  so. 

"  He  would  sacrifice  to  that  object,  Europe,  France,  his  dearest 
friends,  and  even  himself. 

"  One  of  his  qualities — and  it  is  a  valuable  one,  is  his  willingness  to 
adjourn,  to  change,  or  even  to  give  up  his  means,  however  dear  they  may 
be  to  him,  if  any  safer  or  better  occur  to  him."  * 

"Another  is  the  readiness  with  which  he  confesses  his  mistakes. 
His  last  confession,"  I  said,  "  was  perhaps  to  full  and  too  frank." 

"So  I  think,"  said  Mdme.  B.,  "but  by  making  it  he  enjoyed 
another  pleasure,  that  of  astonishing.  He  delights  in  1'imprevu,  in  making 
Europe  and  France,  and,  above  all,  his  own  ministers  stare.  When  it  is 
necessary  to  act,  he  does  not  consult  his  friends,  still  less  his  ministers, 
and  perhaps  he  is  right,  for  they  would  give  him  only  bad  advice ;  he 
does  not  conscientiously  think  the  matter  over,  weigh  the  opposing 
reasons,  strike  the  balance  and  act.  He  takes  his  cigar,  gives  loose  to 
his  ideas,  lets  them  follow  one  another  without  exercising  over  them  his 
will,  till  at  last  something  pleases  his  imagination,  he  seizes  it,  and  thinks 
himself  inspired.  Sometimes  the  inspiration  is  good,  as  it  was  when  he 
released  Abd  el  Kader,  sometimes  it  is  very  bad,  as  it  was  when  he  chose 
the  same  time  for  opening  the  discussion  of  the  address,  and  revealing 
the  state  of  our  finances." 

"C.,"  I  said,  "treats  his  phlegm  as  his  greatest  quality,  qu'il  ne 
s'etonne  de  rien." 

*  M.  de  Tocquevilte  said  of  him,  "  //  sail  reculer."—M..  0.  M,  S, 
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"  Did  C,,"  she  answered,  "  ever  describe  to  you  his  fits  of  passion?  " 

"No,"  I  said. 

"Probably,"  she  answered,  "he  never  perceived  them.  His  powers 
of  self-command  are  really  marvellous.  I  have  known  him  after  a  con- 
versation in  which  he  betrayed  no  anger  break  his  own  furniture  in  his 
rage.  The  first  sign  of  rage  in  him  is  a  swelling  of  his  nostrils,  like 
those  of  an  excited  horse.  Then  his  eyes  become  bright  and  his  lips 
quiver.  His  long  moustache  is  intended  to  conceal  his  mouth,  and  he 
has  disciplined  his  eyes.  When  I  first  saw  him  in  1848  I  asked  him 
what  was  the  matter  with  his  eyes.  « Nothing,'  he  said.  A  day  or  two 
after  I  saw  him  again.  They  had  still  an  odd  appearance.  At  last  I 
found  that  he  had  been  accustoming  himself  to  keep  his  eyelids  closed, 
and  to  throw  into  his  eyes  a  vacant  dreamy  expression. 

"  I  cannot  better  describe  the  change  that  came  over  him  after  his 
brother's  death  than  by  saying  that  he  tore  his  heart  out  of  his  bosom, 
and  surrendered  himself  to  his  head. 

"  Once  I  found  him  reading  Hernani.  i  How  wonderfully  fine  it  is,' 
he  said.  '  I  know,'  I  said,  '  what  you  admire  in  it.  It  is  the  picture  of 
a  man  driven  on  by  irresistible  destiny.  You  are  thinking  of  the  Hernani 
qui  n'est  pas  un  homme  comme  les  autres.' 

"  'Ah,'  he  answered,  '  que  vous  m'avez  bien  devineV  " 

"  Pray  show  me,"  I  said,  "  the  passage  to  which  you  referred." 

"  He  took  down  the  Theatre  de  Victor  Hugo  and  read  to  me  the 
following  verses  from  the  fourth  scene  of  the  third  act  of  Hcniani  - 

Tu  me  crois,  peut-etre, 

Un  homme  comme  sont  tons  les  autres,  un  etre 
Intelligent  qui  court  droit  au  but  qu'il  reva ; 
Detrompe-toi.     Je  suis  unc  force  qui  va. 
Ou  vais-je?     Je  ne  sais,  mais  je  me  sens  pousse 
D'un  souffle  impetueux,  d'un  destin  insensc, 
J'avance  et  j'avance  ;  si  jamais  je  m'arrcte, 
Si  parfois,  haletant,  j'ose  tourncr  la  tote 
Une  voix  me  dit — marche. 

"  Now,"  she  continued,  u  when,  as  he  thinks,  his  mission  is  fulfilled, 
his  former  nature  is  returning.  He  is  becoming  mild  and  affectionate. 
Many  parts  of  his  disposition  are  feminine.  He  adores  his  child  with 
the  affection  rather  of  a  mother  than  of  a  father.  He  puts  me  in  mind 
of  the  pictures  in  which  the  Virgin  is  looking  on  the  infant  Jesus  with  an 
expression,  half  love  and  half  worship.  The  boy  is  intelligent  and  serious, 
no  common  child. 

"  On  the  whole  the  best  of  the  Buonapartes  is  the  Emperor,  and  as  I 
said  befui-j,  power  is  improving  him,  notwithstanding  his  detestable 
entourage.  He  is  a  bad  judge  of  men,  he  is  shy,  he  hates  new  faces,  he 
hates  to  refuse  anything  to  any  body,  and  he  keeps  about  him  men  unable, 
and,  if  they  were  able,  unwilling  to  give  him  advice,  whose  only  object  is 
to  plunder  him  and  the  public  purse." 

"Do  you  agree,"  I  said,  "in  the  general  opinion  that  he  is  sinking 
in  public  estimation  ?  " 
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"  I  do,"  she  answered,  "  and  I  suspect  that  he  feels  it  himself,  and, 
as  I  said  before,  that  he  is  trying  to  recover  himself  by  promoting  public 
prosperity,  and  by  an  approach  to  constitutional  government." 

"  I  expect,"  I  said,'  "  when  I  am  here  next  year  to  find  that  you  have 
renewed  your  old  relations  to  him." 

"  I  do  not  know,"  she  answered.  "  When  people  once  intimate  have 
been  separated  for  ten  years,  there  is  shyness  on  both  sides. 

"  In  the  mean  time  he  is  constantly  writing  tome.  On  the  jour  de 
Van,  though  he  had  been  receiving  people  and  addresses  all  day,  he  found 
time  to  send  me  a  note  to  say  that  he  could  not  let  the  day  pass  without 
expressing  his  good  wishes. 

11  He  knows  too,  how  much  I  detest  his  Idees  Napoleoniennes.  If  we 
talk  it  must  be  on  the  neutral  ground  of  his  Life  of  Ccesar.  There  we 
shall  sympathise,  for  it  is  very  good. 

"  From  time  to  time  he  is  absolutely  engrossed  by  it.  And  he  has 
all  the  help  that  money  and  power  can  procure." 

Sunday,  April  5,  1863. — Mdme.  K.  breakfasted  with  us. 

"Every  time,"  I  said,  "  that  I  return  to  Paris,  I  expect  to  find  you 
reconciled  to  the  Emperor." 

"  At  last,"  she  answered,  "  you  are  right.  On  the  5th  of  last  month 
he  wrote  to  me  to  say  that  for  twelve  years  I  had  refused  to  see  him, 
and  that  perhaps  I  should  persist,  but  that  he  could  not  bear  the  thought 
that  he  might  die  before  I  had  embraced  his  child.  That  the  next  day 
the  boy  would  be  seven  years  old.  Mdme.  Walewska  would  call  on  me  at 
one  o'clock  on  that  day,  and  that  he  could  not  avoid  indulging  a  hope  that 
I  would  allow  her  to  take  me  to  the  Tuileries.  I  could  not  refuse.  The 
next  day  she  came  and  took  me  thither.  As  we  entered  his  cabinet  the 
door  was  closed,  and  I  found  myself  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  and 
the  Empress.  He  was  the  nearest  and  took  me  by  the  hand.  He  stood 
still  for  an  instant,  then  ran  forward,  took  me  by  the  arm,  threw  himself 
on  my  neck  and  kissed  me.  I  kissed  him,  and  we  all  of  us,  including 
the  Empress  and  Mdme.  Walewska,  began  to  weep.  '  Mechante  femme,' 
exclaimed  the  Emperor,  '  voila  douze  ans  que  tu  me  tiens  rigueur ! ' 

"Then  there  was  silence  which  the  Emperor  broke  by  saying,  *  Je 
crois  que  nous  ferions  mieux  de  nous  asseoir.'  He  stood  with  his  back 
to  the  fire,  the  Empress  and  I  sitting  on  each  side,  and  Mdme.  Walewska 
behind  the  Empress.  Then  again  there  was  a  silence,  and  the  child  was 
sent  for. 

"  I  took  him  in  my  arms  and  kissed  him.  He  looked  astonished. 
The  Emperor  took  him  between  his  knees,  and  told  him  to  repeat  one  of 
his  fables.  *  I  have  forgotten,'  the  boy  said,  « the  ends  of  them  all.' 
'  Then  tell  us  the  beginning  of  one  of  them.'  '  I  have  forgotten  the 
beginning.'  *  Then  let  us  have  the  middle.'  *  Mais,  papa,  ou  commence 
le  milieu  ?  ' 

"  It  was  clear  that  he  would  not  show  off,  so  he  was  allowed  to  go  to 
his  pony, 
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"  '  Cette  dame,'  he  said  to  his  mother  in  the  evening,  •  doit  avoir 
e*te  tres-grande  amie  de  papa,  ou  elle  ne  m'aurait  pas  embrasse.' 

"  The  child  had  broken  the  ice,  though  still  there  was  some  restraint ; 
but  it  wore  off,  and  we  talked  as  familiarly  as  ever.  As  I  went  he  said, 
'  J'espure  que  tu  ne  me  quittes  pas  pour  douze  ans.' 

"  Since  that  time  I  see  him  or  the  Empress  two  or  three  times  a 
week.  I  find  him  in  the  evenings  alone  in  his  cabinet,  at  work  on  his 
Casar;  but  he  is  glad  to  break  it  off,  and  to  talk  to  mo  for  hours  on  old 
times.  He  is  quite  unembarrassed,  for  his  conscience  does  not  reproach 
him — indeed,  no  Buonaparte  ever  has  to  complain  of  his  conscience. 

"  I  sometimes  forget  all  that  has  passed  since  we  saw  one  another  for 
the  last  time  before  December  1851,  when  he  was  still  an  innocent  man. 
But  from  time  to  time  the  destruction  of  our  liberties,  the  massacres  of 
1851,  the  deportations  of  1852,  and  the  cruelties  which  revenged  the 
Attentat  rise  to  my  mind,  and  I  shrink  from  the  embrace  of  a  man  stained 
with  the  blood  of  many  of  my  friends." 

"  Do  you  see  the  Empress  and  the  child  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Constantly,"  she  answered.  "The  child  flies  into  my  arms,  and 
the  Empress  is  all  kindness  and  graciousness. 

"  She  is  a  Spaniard ;  she  wants  knowledge ;  in  fapt,  she  wants  educa- 
tion :  but  she  is  very  seductive.  She  is  strict  with  the  child,  and 
manages  him  better  than  the  Emperor  does ;  who,  in  fact,  does  not 
manage  him  at  all. 

"  Louis  Napoleon  is  slow  both  in  conception  and  in  execution.  He 
meditates  his  plans  long,  thinks  over  every  detail,  waits  for  an  oppor- 
tunity, which,  when  it  comes,  he  does  not  always  seize :  he  often  keeps 
deferring  and  deferring  execution  until  execution  has  become  impossible 
or  useless.  But  he  forgets  nothing  that  he  has  learned,  he  renounces 
nothing  that  he  has  planned. 

"  On  the  29th  of  January  1849,  six  weeks  after  he  became  President, 
he  intended  a  coup  d'etat.  He  read  his  plan  to  Changarnier,  and  the 
instant  Changarnier  began  to  oppose  it,  he  folded  up  the  paper  and  was 
silent. 

"  Bat  he  never  abandoned  it,  and  two  years  and  a  half  afterwards  he 
executed  it." 

"  What,"  I  asked,  "  are  Louis  Napoleon's  habits  now  ?  " 
*  Worse  than  they  used  to  be,"  she  answered.  "He  rides  little, 
walks  little,  and  is  getting  fat.  He  hates  more  and  more  the  details  of 
business,  and  yet  is  more  and  more  afraid  of  trusting  them  to  his 
ministers.  But  his  Casar  absorbs  and  consoles  him.  He  said  to  the 
bureau  of  the  Academy,  when  they  came  to  announce  the  election  of 
Feuillet,  « Je  travaille  a  me  rendre  digne  de  vous.'  He  thought  at  ono 
time  of  offering  himself  for  the  vacancy  made  by  Pasquier.  He  intended 
to  be  present  at  his  own  reception,  and  to  read,  in  the  frightful  academic 
green  coat,  the  eloge  of  his  predecessor,  and  to  characterise  the  nine 
different  governments  which  Pasquier  had  served. 
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"But,  with  his  habit  of  procrastination,  he  has  delayed  his  candi- 
dature till  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  Casar  have  been  published.     The 
first  volume  is  ready,  and  he  intended  to  publish  it  immediately  ;  but  the 
, booksellers  tell  him  that  they  will  sell  better  in  couples.     And  as  even 
emperors  must  submit  to  booksellers,  he  waits  till  the  second  is  finished." 

April  15,  1868. — Madame  R.,  the  Corcelles,  and  Lady  Ashburton 
breakfasted  with  us.  We  had  an  agreeable  conversation,  but  I  do  not 
recollect  much  of  it. 

The   Corcelles   and   Madame  E.   seemed  delighted  to    meet    again. 

They  had  not   seen  one   another  for  years.     I  remarked  to  Madame  R. 

.  that  I  had  not  seen  at  Lady  Cowley's  great  party  in   celebration  of  the 

Prince  of  Wales's  marriage  more  than  three  French  persons  that  I  had 

ever  seen  before. 

"The  Emperor,"  said  Madame  R.,  "cannot  attract  an  aristo- 
cracy, so  he  is  forced  to  make  one.  Persigny  says  c  nous  autres  des 
grandes  maisons,' just  as  the  Emperor  considers  himself  as  one  of  the  sacred 
royal  caste.  If  his  aristocracy  is  not  of  the  purest  blood,  it  is  at  least 
rich." 

"  Have  you  seen  Michel  Chevalier's  building  in  the  Avenue  de  rim- 
pe"ratrice  ?  It  is  to  cost  a  million.  Evans,  the  Emperor's  dentist,  has 
become  a  millionaire.  He  had  early  information  that  the  Avenue  de 
1'Imperatrice  was  to  be  created,  and  bought  land  at  low  prices  which  is 
now  worth  250,000  francs  an  acre.  Persigny  is  building  a  palace  at 
Chamarand." 

"  Not  out  of  his  savings,"  I  said,  "for  his  salary  as  minister  is  not 
above  120,000  francs,  and  as  senator  35,000,  and  he  must  spend  the 
whole." 

"Nor  does  he,"  said  Madame  R.,  "  do  as  most  of  the  others 
do,  steal  or  take  pots  de  vin.  The  Emperor  gives  him  whatever  he 
wants." 

April  20,  1863. — We  breakfasted  with  Mdme.  R.,  and  met  there 
Renan  and  Maury,  librarian  of  the  Institute,  the  Emperor's  principal 
assistant  in  his  Life  of  Cccsar.  I  asked  Mdme.  R.  when  she  had  last 
seen  the  Emperor. 

"Yesterday,"  she  said.  "It  is  arranged  that  I  goto  him  every 
Sunday  at  five,  and  stay  till  a  quarter  to  seven,  when  he  has  to  dress  for 
dinner,  but  often,  as  was  the  case  yesterday,  he  keeps  me  much  longer, 
and  then  he  has  to  run  for  it,  that  he  may  not  exhaust  the  patience  of  the 
Empress  and  of  the  chef.  He  delights  to  talk  to  a  person  not  bound  by 
etiquette,  who  can  question  him  and  contradict  him  and  talk  over  all  his 
youth.  I  never  conceal  my  Republican  opinions,  and  he  treats  them  as 
the  harmless  follies  of  a  woman. 

"Yesterday  he  was  in  very  high  spirits.  I  suspect  that  he  has  just 
made  up  his  mind  on  some  subject  that  has  been  teasing  him,  He  dis- 
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likes  coming  to  a  decision,  but  perhaps  for  that  very  reason,  when  he  does 
so,  he  feels  relieved  and  happy.  He  may  have  decided  what  to  do  about 
Poland,  or  what  to  write  about  some  questionable  anecdote  about  Ccesar 
or  when  the  elections  shall  be. 

"  I  think  that  it  may  have  been  about  Poland.  I  told  him  that  in 
some  classes  of  society,  I  founcf  an  opinion  that  the  forcible  interven- 
tion of  France  in  favour  of  Poland  was  impracticable.  His  answer  was, 
« Ei,  Ei.'  " 

"  Seriously,"  I  asked,  "  or  contemptuously  ?  " 

"Laughingly,"  she  answered,  "  and  contemptously.  His  '  Ei,  Ei,'  may 
have  meant  nothing,  but  I  think  that  it  may  have  meant  something. 
There  certainly  has  been  a  great  pressure  on  him  to  take  up  the  cause  of 
the  Polish  insurgents.  There  are  the  wildest  ideas  as  to  the  political  im- 
portance of  Poland.  The  war  party  talks  of  a  Poland  twice  as  large  as 
Prussia,  and  one  third  more  populous,  which  is  to  be  the  ally  of  France, 
and  her  citadel,  interposed  between  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  a  check 
on  them  all.  It  affirms  that  it  would  be  an  easy  thing  to  march  on 
Poland  by  land,  and  that  the  sight  of  the  first  French  uniform  would  raise 
up  a  Polish  population  of  twenty  millions. 

"  It  associates  Poland  with  the  proudest  times  of  the  Empire.  The 
Emeutiers  recollect  that  the  Poles  have  always  fought  by  their  sides — have 
often  been  their  leaders,  and  sometimes  their  exciters.  The  army  is,  as 
it  always  is,  and  perhaps  ought  to  be,  furious  for  war.  The  Catholic 
party  hopes  to  make  a  religious  war.  It  cares  not  what  damage  it  may 
do  to  the  country  if  it  can  do  good  to  the  Pope  and  harm  to  the  Greek 
Church  and  to  its  schismatic  head.  Though  the  peasantry  of  the  provinces 
are  pacific,  the  low  town  population — and  it  is  the  population  of  towns,  or 
rather  of  Paris,  that  governs  France — is  always  warlike.  It  does  not  suffer, 
or  does  not  know  that  it  suffers,  the  miseries  of  a  war,  and  it  delights  in 
the  excitement.  If  the  insurrection  be  put  down  in  a  couple  of  months, 
or  within  three  months,  it  will  be  a  fait  accompli,  and  be  forgotten.  But 
if  it  lasts,  if  it  be  carried  on  with  heroic  vigour  on  the  part  of  the  Poles 
and  with  barbarity  on  the  part  of  the  Russians,  a  force  will  bo  put  on  him 
which  I  doubt  his  being  able  to  withstand.  Again,  if  the  New  Chamber 
should  be  intolerable — and  no  one  knows  how  it  may  act — he  may  dissolve 
it,  appeal  to  the  people  in  defence  of  Poland,  and  flatter  them  by  promises 
of  which  war  must  be  the  result.  It  will  be  a  very  dangerous  expedient, 
but  he  is  accustomed  to  rush  into  dangerous  enterprises,  and  to  succeed 
in  them. 

"  There  is  one  subject,  however,  on  which  he  has  not  decided,  and 
that  is  the  time  of  his  candidature  for  the  Acadamy.  Pasqnier's  vacancy 
is  to  be  filled  up  on  Thursday  next.  His  mind  is  still  set  on  pronouncing 
Pasquier's  eloge.  *  I  wish,'  he  said,  to  me,  '  that  I  could  get  some  one 
to  propose  me  as  a  candidate.' 

"  '  That  is  not  the  practice,'  I  said.  *  The  candidate  presents  him- 
self.' 
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"  '  I  am  shy,'  he  answered.  '  If  my  Casar,  or  even  the  first  volume 
of  it,  had  appeared,  I  should  feel  that  I  had  some  claims ;  but  I  am  not 
vain  enough  to  think  that  what  I  have  published  as  yet,  entitles  me  to  the 
honour  of  being  a  member  of  the  first  literary  society  in  the  world.  I  want 
somebody  to  say  so  for  me.  You  may  think  that  I  ought  to  delay  my  candi- 
dature till  the  Ccesar  has  appeared.  But  I  know  now  whom  I  should  suc- 
ceed, and  whose  eloge  I  should  have  to  pronounce.  If  I  delay  I  may  have 
to  make  a  speech  in  praise  of  Feuillet  or  of  Victor  Hugo.' 

"  You,"  I  said  to  Maury,  "  have  read  his  Ccesar  as  far  as  it  has  gone. 
Will  it  give  him  a  claim  to  the  Academy?  " 

"I  think,"  said  Maury,  "  that  it  will.  It  is  a  work  of  great  and  saga- 
cious research,  and  contains  passages  admirably  written.  It  is  a  wonder- 
ful improvement  on  the  Idees  Napoleoniennes. 

"  When  Louis  Napoleon,"  I  said,  "  wrote  the  Idees  Napoleoniennes  he 
was  already  a  practised  writer.  He  had  been  for  years  writing  in  the  Pas 
de  Calais  journal  Le  Progres.  It  is  seldom  that  a  writer  improves  much 
after  he  is  fifty.  The  only  instance  of  an  English  writer  that  I  recollect 
is  that  of  Dr.  Johnson,  whose  best  work,  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  was 
written  after  he  was  seventy." 

"  That  may  be  the  case,"  answered  Maury,  "in  England,  where  you 
enjoy  a  language  much  purer  from  arbitrary  restraints  and  idioms  than 
ours  is,  and  where  you  prefer  the  substance  to  the  form.  La  forme  is  our 
idol.  It  resembles  cookery.  The  best  meat  ill  cooked  is  uneatable.  In- 
ferior meat  well  cooked  may  be  delicious. 

"  We  have  been  at  work  refining  our  style,  introducing  into  it  des 
malices  et  des  delicdtesses,  until  to  write  perfect  French  is  the  acquisition  of 
only  a  long  life.  Our  best  writers,  Voltaire,  for  instance,  have  gone  on 
improving  till  they  died.  We  spend  much  of  what  you  would  call  useless 
labour  on  it,  we  omit  ideas  worth  preserving  because  we  cannot  express 
them  with  perfect  elegance;  we  are  somewhat  in  the  state  of  a  man  speak- 
ing a  foreign  language,  qui  ne  dit  pas  ce  qu'il  veut,  mais  ce  qu'il  peut;  but 
we  have  created  a  literature  which  will  live,  for  it  is  the  style,  not  the 
matter,  which  preserves  the  book.  Good  matter  ill  expressed  is  taken 
possession  of  by  a  master  of  style,  and  reproduced  in  a  readable  form, 
and  then  the  first  writer  is  forgotten." 

[This  was  Mr.  Senior's  last  conversation  with  Madame  B.  They  never 
met  again. — M.  C.  M.  S.] 
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PART  I. 


CHAPTER  I. 

This  is  a  spray  the  bird  clung  to, 

Making  it  blossom  with  pleasure, 
Ere  the  high  tree-top  she  sprung  to, 
Fit  for  her  nest  and  her  treasure. 
Oh,  what  a  hope  beyond  measure 
Was  the  poor  spray's,  which  the  flying  feet  hang  to, 
So  to  he  singled  out,  built  in,  and  sung  to ! 

R.  BBOWNING. 

CAN  see  two  willows  from  my  win- 
dow. One  grows  on  the  edge  of 
the  lake  at  the  bottom  of  my  lawn. 
Its  roots  run  under  the  soft  turf 
and  grasp  the  mossy  bank.  Its 
languid  branches  droop  over  the 
water  and  make  a  pleasant  murmur- 
ing sound  as  they  sw«ep  its  surface 
and  caress  the  little  pleasure  boat 
that  is  moored  beneath  their  shade. 
All  my  friends  praise  my  weeping 
willow  for  its  grace  and  beauty,  and 
say  there  is  no  tree  for  miles  round 
that  is  so  pleasant  to  sit  and  dream 
under  on  a  summer  afternoon.  And 
so  I  find  it  myself.  When  I  am 
tired  of  the  heat  and  dust  of  this 
work-a-day  world  I  find  rest  under 
its  whispering  boughs ;  when  I  am 
sore  with  continual  knocking  against 
the  angles  of  my  fellow-creatures,  I  find  relief  in  the  contemplation  of  its 
harmonious  curves  ;  when  I  am  in  despair  over  disappointed  hopes  and 
baffled  efforts  and  aspirations  never  to  bo  realised,  my  willow,  bending  its 
tall  head  earthward  as  if  to  give  back  in  loving  sympathy  to  the  soil  from 
which  it  sprung  whatever  of  goodness  and  beauty  it  may  have  acquired  in 
its  upward  growth,  reminds  me  that  if  it  is  a  good  work  to  toil  and  agonise 
in  the  cause  of  human  progress,  it  is  not  less  good  that  of  those  to  whom 
it  has  been  given  to  reach  a  higher  level  than  is  yet  possible  for  the  mass 
— a  standing  ground  from  which  they  can  discern  a  clearer  light,  a  truer 
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beauty,  and  a  wider  love — a  few  should  from  time  to  time  pause  in  the 
struggle  and  shed  abroad  in  tenderness  and  sympathy  for  others  the  good 
they  have  themselves  acquired. 

A  stone's  throw  away,  beyond  the  iron  railings  which  bound  my  garden, 
and  where  the  mill-lake  narrows  to  a  stream,  another  willow  grows  amid 
a  tangle  of  blue  forget-me-nots  and  coarse  weeds  and  rushes.  It  is  a 
pollard  willow,  and  I  have  heard  it  called  ungraceful,  for  its  boughs  do  not 
droop — they  seldom  have  length  enough  even  to  wave  in  the  summer 
winds — because  every  autumn  they  are  cut  down  and  bound  into  sheaves 
and  carried  away  to  be  woven  by  patient  fingers  into  baskets  to  bear  the 
burdens  of  many  men  and  women.  I  was  very  sad  about  the  poor  willow 
the  first  time  I  saw  its  green  shoots  shorn  off.  It  was  slim  and  graceful 
then,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  its  young  life  was  just  developing  into  a 
fulness  and  beauty  that  bid  fair  to  rival  those  of  its  elder  sister  on  my 
lawn.  But  the  ruthless  shears  cut  off  its  crown  and  it  has  stood  ever  since 
as  the  type  of  a  maimed  and  broken  life — a  maimed  life  of  which  the  per- 
sonal incompleteness  is  compensated  by  a  wider  usefulness. 

Of  my  two  willows  I  hardly  know  which  I  love  the  best,  for  I  have 
watched  them  long,  and  I  have  learnt  to  see  that  there  is  use  in  the 
beauty  of  the  one  and  beauty  in  the  usefulness  of  the  other.  As  I  look 
at  them  to-day  I  find  my  thoughts  wandering  away  to  a  little  village 
among  the  Sussex  Downs  and  to  two  women  in  whose  lives  I  lived  long 
years  ago. 

I  lived  with  my  father  in  the  Rectory  house  ;  they  lived  half  a  mile 
away  in  a  pretty  gabled  cottage  with  their  mother  and  a  swarm  of  younger 
brothers  and  sisters.  Of  their  father  I  never  knew  more  than  that  he  had 
been  a  naval  officer  with  a  florid  complexion  and  black  bushy  whiskers, 
and  even  so  much  I  only  knew  by  inference  from  a  full  length  portrait 
which  hung  against  the  drawing-rooin  wall  and  towards  which  Mrs. 
Barnard  was  wont  to  look  pathetically  when  she  wished  you  to  under- 
stand that  the  burden  of  life  was  pressing  upon  her  more  heavily  than  on 
her  neighbours.  Whether  these  pathetic  glances  meant  that  the  gallant 
captain  had  added  more  to  the  burdon  by  his  life  or  by  his  death  I  could 
never  quite  make  up  my  mind,  but  I  think  the  silence  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  on  his  score  and  the  indifference  with  which  they  con- 
templated the  blue  uniform  and  gold  buttons  inclined  me  to  the  former 
supposition. 

Grace  and  Madeline  Barnard  were  the  only  intimate  friends  of  my 
girlhood.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  that  Madeline  was  my  friend  and  that 
Grace  was  Madeline's  sister. 

To  most  people  Grace  was  the  central  figure  at  the  gabled  cottage.  It 
was  Grace  whom  passers  by  looked  over  the  garden  gate  to  admire  as  she 
stood  picturesquely  gathering  honeysuckle  in  the  porch;  Grace  who  sat  all  the 
long  summer  days  reading  poetry  under  the  sweet-scented  shade  of  the 
cedar  that  spread  its  arms,  like  a  benevolent  giant,  over  the  little  house 
and  garden ;  Grace,  whose  white  fingers  moved  nimbly  among  the  old 
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blue  china  tea-cups  when  visitors  came  in  at  five  o'clock  :  it  was  Grace 
who  sang  old  ballads  in  a  tender,  melting  voice  ;  Grace,  who  made  little 
water  colour  sketches  of  the  country  about ;  Grace,  who  murmured  pretty 
nothings  and  smiled  sweetly,  and  interested  and  fascinated  everybody ; 
it  was  Grace  of  whom  my  father  said  that  she  was  like  a  summer 
evening,  with  its  tender  haze  and  quiet  sadness. 

And  certainly  she  was  very  pretty,  with  her  tall  slight  figure  and  the 
masses  of  dull  dark  hair  that  she  wound  round  her  head  as  nobody  else 
could  ever  succeed  in  doing,  and  the  liquid  grey  eyes  with  a  range  of 
varying  expression  that  seemed  absolutely  infinite,  and  the  faint  rose- 
blushes  that  came  and  went  at  a  word  or  a  look  in  the  cheeks  that  were 
normally  colourless.  She  was  very  pretty,  and  so  I  suppose  it  was  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  everybody  should  feel  that  Mrs. 
Barnard  and  Madeline,  the  schoolboy  brothers  and  the  sisters  in  pinafores, 
the  gables  and  the  honeysuckle— aye,  and  the  grand  old  cedar  itself,  had 
no  other  meaning  or  raison  d'etre  than  just  this,  that  they  were  the  setting 
of  the  gem,  Grace  Barnard. 

But,  as  I  said  before,  Madeline  was  my  friend.  It  was  she  who 
helped  me  in  the  schools  and  with  the  old  women,  who  advised  me  in  my 
difficulties  and  comforted  me  in  my  troubles.  To  most  people  she 
seemed  a  matter-of-fact,  housewifely  little  person,  who  darned  the  chil- 
dren's stockings,  helped  the  boys  with  their  Latin  grammar,  and  cut  thick 
bread  and  butter  for  the  nursery  tea ;  who  was  always  good-humoured 
and  happy,  but  never  so  much  in  her  element  as  when  she  was  standing 
at  the  store-room  cupboard,  with  a  large  brown  holland  apron  over  her 
blue  cotton  gown,  dealing  out  soap  and  candles  to  the  two  maids  who 
formed  the  establishment  of  Cedar  Cottage.  But  I  had  found  out  that, 
if  there  was  more  of  practical  usefulness  in  Madeline's  brown  lingers  than 
in  Grace's  taper  white  ones,  there  was  also  a  good  deal  more  philosophy 
and  certainly  not  less  poetry  nestling  under  her  unmanageable  brown 
curls  than  under  Grace ^s  dusky  coils.  And,  though  both  were  good,  kind, 
loving  girls,  it  seems  t^ftie  even  now,  after  a  life's  expeiience  of  a  world 
in  which  kind  hearts  are,  after  all,  not  very  few,  that  only  those  who  knew 
Madeline  Barnard  as  I  came  to  know  her,  can  tell  what  a  width  and 
warmth  of  sympathy  one  human  heart  may  hold. 

It  was  about  six  years  after  the  Barnards  came  to  Endle  Down  that 
our  girlish  intimacy  deepened  into  a  sacred  friendship. 

Madeline  had  been  unexpectedly  absent  one  summer  afternoon  from  a 
meeting  of  a  clothing  club  committee,  and  I,  who  had  counted  on  her 
support  in  some  disputed  question,  had  felt  a  little  vexed  with  her  for 
staying  away.  I  had  lost  my  point,  which  I  should  certainly  have  carried 
had  she  been  there  to  state  it  for  mo  in  her  clear  and  persuasive  manner. 
I  felt  so  much  annoyed  that,  as  I  locked  the  schoolroom  door  and  turned 
my  back  on  the  scene  of  my  defeat,  I  gave  up  the  intention  I  had  formed 
on  first  missing  my  friend,  of  going  up  to  the  cottage  to  inquire  if  she  were 
ill,  and  I  turned  homeward  to  nurso  my  dignity  over  a  solitary  tea.  But 
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dignity  is  a  poor  thing  in  comparison  with  sympathy,  and  as  I  bethought 
me  that,  my  father  being  out,  I  should  not  even  have  the  satisfaction  oi 
telling  him  my  grievance,  I  began  to  relent  towards  Madeline,  who  might 
after  all,  have  good  reasons  for  her  absence  from  the  committee  meeting. 
So  I  flung  dignity  to  the  winds,  and  feeling  rather  ashamed  of  myself 
turned  quickly  round  and  took  the  lane  that  led  to  the  cottage. 

Dick  Barnard  was  sitting  on  the  garden  gate,  lazily  aiming  stones  at 
the  sparrows  that  hopped  in  and  out  of  the  cart  ruts. 

"If  you've  come  after  Madeline,"  he  shouted  as  I  came  up,  "  you 
won't  find  her,  for  she  has  been  up  at  the  Dene  all  the  afternoon." 

At  the  Dene — this  was  too  bad.  My  charity  had  been  thrown  away, 
for  Madeline  had  been  enjoying  herself  all  the  afternoon — probably 
eating  strawberries  and  cream  under  the  trees — while  I  had  been  fighting 
an  unsuccessful  battle  over  flannel  petticoats  and  baby-clothing  in  the 
stuffy  schoolroom.  I  could  have  cried  as  I  stood  before  the  gate  debating 
whether  I  should  complete  my  martyrdom  by  going  home  to  the  meal 
that  now  seemed  doubly  lonely  by  contrast  with  strawberries  and  cream 
on  the  terrace  at  the  Dene,  or  whether  I  should  invite  myself  to  tea 
with  the  Barnard  children,  who,  I  knew,  would  be  only  too  glad  to  have 
me  instead  of  Grace  in  Madeline's  place  by  the  tea-pot.  I  think  dignity 
would  have  won  this  time,  had  not  Dick  volunteered  the  further  informa- 
ation  that  Lady  Raymond  had  sprained  her  wrist,  and  had  sent  for 
Madeline  to  write  some  notes  for  her.  Then  she  had  good  reason,  after 
all,  and  I  could  afford  to  forgive  her. 

"  Do  you  think  that  if  I  were  to  walk  up  toward  the  Dene  I  should 
meet  her  coming  home  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  She  won't  come  back  till  after  breakfast — tea,  I  mean,"  answered 
Dick  absently,  as  he  aimed  a  fifth  stone  at  an  unsually  daring  sparrow, 
against  whom  he  appeared  to  entertain  a  special  spite. 

"  Then  there  is  not  much  use  in  my  going  to  meet  her  ?  " 

"  Probably  not,"  said  Dick.  His  tone  of  unconcern  was  infinitely  pro- 
voking. Why  could  he  not  attend  to  me  instead  of  the  sparrows  ?  I  asked, 
"  Is  your  mother  at  home  ?  " 

"  Yes — that  is — at  least,  I  mean — Ah  !  I  almost  had  him  that  time." 
I  was  beginning  to  hate  sparrows. 

• "  Is  Grace  at  home  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  think  so  ;  she  was  reading  in  the  summer-house  about  half- 
an-hour  ago.  Take  care,  you  have  startled  the  bird." 

My  patience  could  hold  out  no  longer. 

"  Don't  you  think  you  might  let  the  birds  alone  for  a  minute  and  get 
off  the  gate  so  that  I  might  go  in  ?  "  I  said  rather  crossly. 

Dick  was  a  good-natured  boy.  In  a  moment  he  was  down,  "  Oh,  I 
beg  your  pardon.  I  never  thought  of  your  wanting  to  come  in."  Then, 
as  he  walked  up  the  path  with  me,  he  added,  "  I  say,  couldn't  you  stay 
to  tea  ?  Grace  has  been  reading  Goethe  so  much  to  day  that  she  is  sure 
to  be  in  a  dream,  and  to  put  milk  into  the  tea-pot  and  pepper  in  the  jam." 
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I  laughed.  The  boys  and  I  often  indulged  in  little  jokes  at  the  ox- 
pense  of  their  eldest  sister. 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  stay  if  your  mother  will  let  me." 

"  Of  course  she  will ;  she  doesn't  like  pepper  in  the  jam  any  more 
than  we  do,  though  she  tries  to  look  as  if  she  did,  out  of  respect  for  tie 
Muses  and  the  Graces" 

And  we  laughed  again  at  Dick's  pun,  and  wo  were  still  laughing  when 
we  came  upon  Grace  in  the  porch,  looking  like  Ophelia,  in  a  white  gown  of 
soft  clinging  muslin,  with  her  arms  full  of  flowers  and  her  black  hair  hang- 
ing in  disorder  down  her  back.  She  had  been  away  lately  on  a  visit,  and 
this  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  her  since  her  return. 

"  Ohl  how  do  you  do  ?"  she  said,  and  she  put  out  both  hands  in 
greeting,  and  bent  forward  her  pretty  head  to  kiss  me.  The  flowers  fell 
upon  her  white  gown  and  upon  the  floor  of  the  porch. 

"  Oh,  dear  !  "  sighed  Grace,  "I  had  forgotten  them.  Will  you  pick 
them  up  for  me,  Dick,  while  I  go  and  make  myself  tidy  for  tea  ?  "  And 
she  added,  by  way  of  explanation,  "  I  was  reading  in  the  garden  and  I 
fell  asleep,  and  my  hair  came  down."  She  ended  with  a  strange  sweet 
smile  that  made  one  feel  that  a  whole  world  of  mystery  and  poetry  lay 
behind  the  simple  fact  that  Grace  Barnard's  hair  had  got  untidy. 

By  the. time  I  had  made  tea  for  the  Barnard  children  and  told  Mrs. 
Barnard  all  about  my  clothing-club  worry,  I  felt  myself  in  sufficiently  good 
humour  with  the  world  in  general,  and  with  Madeline  in  particular,  to  go 
up  to  the  Dene  and  carry  her  off  for  a  stroll  in  the  woods. 

There  was  a  private  walk  from  the  cottage  to  the  Dene  through  shrub- 
beries and  green  avenues.  It  was  very  pleasant  on  this  summer  afternoon. 
Long  slanting  shafts  of  golden  sunlight  stole  under  the  boughs  of  the  tall 
trees  to  play  among  the  tangled  underwood  and  waving  grasses.  Rabbits 
started  from  their  holes  and  scurried  across  my  path,  butterflies  floated 
over  the  fern-leaves  and  the  bending  fox-glove,  and  here  and  there  a  black- 
bird hopped  out  from  under  a  bush,  and  greeted  me  with  a  full-toned  chirp. 
It  looked  pleasant,  too,  in  the  garden  as  I  emerged  from  the  shrubbery 
and  came  in  sight  of  the  house.  Lady  Raymond,  with  her  sprained  wrist 
in  a  crimson  sling,  was  walking  up  and  down  the  terrace  smelling  at  her 
favourite  roses,  and  talking  local  politics  with  Sir  Thomas,  who  was 
sitting  in  the  library  window  reading  the  county  paper ;  while,  under 
the  tulip  tree  on  the  lawn,  I  saw  Madeline  Barnard  in  earnest  conversation 
with  Harry  Raymond. 

The  flower  beds,  blazing  with  scarlet  geraniums  and  yellow  calceolarias, 
the  long  shadows  cast  by  the  dcodaras  and  the  rose-bushes,  the  bright 
sunlight  between  the  shadows  revealing  every  blade  of  grass  and  every 
trespassing  daisy  with  the  distinctness  of  pre-Raphaelite  art,  all  combined 
to  make  a  very  pretty  picture,  and  I  paused  by  the  iron  gate  that  opened 
from  the  shrubbery  on  the  lawn  to  enjoy  it. 

I  suppose  that  most  people,  seeing  Harry  Raymond  and  Madeline 
Barnard  talking  together  under  the  tulip  tree  on  this  lovely  summer 
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evening,  would  have  concluded  at  once  that  they  had  stumbled  on  a 
love-scene.  But  I  had  not  graduated  in  Mrs.  Grundy's  school,  and  I 
did  not  know  that  whenever  a  man  and  a  woman  are  seen  talking  together 
without  either  of  them  appearing  to  be  bored,  it  is  a  legitimate  inference 
that  they  are  flirting.  Indeed,  the  whole  subject  of  flirtation  lay  very 
much  outside  my  sphere  of  thought  at  that  time.  Love  and  courtship, 
which,  if  one  may  judge  by  modern  fiction,  enters  so  largely  into  the 
lives  of  most  girls,  were  unknown  to  me,  except  in  connection  with  the 
heroines  of  the  Waverley  novels  and  of  Shakspeare's  plays.  It  is  true 
that  the  girls  in  the  village  were  from  time  to  time  given  in  marriage  to 
young  shepherds  and  gardeners,  and  it  had  once  happened  that  a  young 
housemaid  in  my  father's  house  had  given  warning,  on  the  occasion  of 
her  engagement  to  the  under- footman,  who  was  leaving  the  Raymonds  to 
better  himself  in  London  ;  but  the  marriages  of  village  girls  and  house- 
maids are  prosaic  affairs  to  all  but  idyllic  poets,  and  we  learn  nothing 
through  them  of  the  more  romantic  aspects  of  the  tender  sentiment. 
I  believed  also  that  long  years  ago  my  father  had  passionately  loved  the 
young  girl  of  seventeen  whose  portrait  in  faded  crayons  hung  on  his 
bedroom  wall,  whom  he  had  proudly  brought  to  his  parsonage  as  a  bride 
one  bright  June  morning,  and  who  had  died  in  the  first  days  of  the  follow- 
ing spring,  leaving  me  a  wailing,  motherless  infant.  And  it  was  further 
on  record  that  Sir  Thomas  Raymond  had  not  been  always  greyhaired 
and  gouty,  and  that  Lady  Raymond  had  not  been  born  with  caps  and 
spectacles ;  but  that  they  had  both  been  young  at  some  remote  historic 
period,  and  had  had  their  day  of  billing  and  cooing.  But  none  of  these 
things  touched  me  more  nearly  than  did  the  loves  of  the  gods  and  god- 
desses of  Olympus.  I  had  never  had  a  love-affair  of  my  own,  nor  had 
Grace  or  Madeline  Barnard  ;  indeed,  the  only  young  men  of  our  acquaint- 
ance were  Harry  Raymond  and  George  Henderson,  the  Barnards'  cousin. 
The  former  we  looked  upon  as  a  brother,  the  latter  was  the  favourite  butt  of 
our  satire.  Strange,  therefore,  even  to  incredibility  as  it  may  appear,  love 
had  so  little  place  in  my  mind  that  on  this  evening,  when  I  saw  Harry 
Raymond  and  Madeline  talking  on  the  lawn,  it  never  even  crossed  my 
mind  that  I  had  surprised  them  in  a  flirtation.  I  merely  remarked  to 
myself  that  they  were  deep  in  philosophy  again.  For  Harry  Raymond 
was  a  great  philosopher,  and  Madeline  his  apt  disciple.  Harry  read 
French  books  and  aired  new  theories,  despised  conventionalities,  and 
never  went  to  church.  Madeline  borrowed  his  books  and  made  extracts 
from  them,  went  to  church  and  meditated  upon  the  new  theories  all 
through  my  father's  sermons,  and  was  altogether  too  warm-hearted  and 
simple-minded  to  think  about  conventionalities  at  all.  We  all  liked 
Harry  Raymond  in  spite  of  his  heterodoxies.  Even  Miss  Spence,  the 
most  correct  old  lady  in  the  parish,  called  him  a  sweet  young  man,  and 
would  never  hear  a  word  said  against  him.  In  her  desire  to  justify  his 
irregularities,  she  even  went  so  far  as  to  construct  the  advanced  theory 
that  ways  and  opinions  which  might  be  as  indispensable  to  the  salvation 
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of  elderly  maiden  ladies  as  kerchiefs  and  pattens  were  to  their  decency 
and  cleanliness,  might  not  be  more  suitable  to  rising  young  barristers 
than  those  articles  of  clothing  would  be. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  fully  appreciated  Harry  Raymond  in  those  days 
— not  till  long  afterwards,  when,  as  I  came  to  know  more  of  the  world,  I 
learned  how  rare  it  is  to  find  young  men  with  brains  who  recognise*  a 
possible  higher  use  for  them  than  that  of  making  money ;  believers  in 
social  regeneration  by  other  means  than 'the  election  of  themselves  to 
Parliament  or  to  lucrative  offices  in  the  State;  advocates  of  social  equality 
who  are  less  concerned  to  throw  ridicule  on  ranks  and  titles  above  their 
own  heads,  than  to  show  courtesy  to  labourers  and  consideration  to 
household  servants;  how  rare  to  find  a  political  reformer  willing  to 
reform  himself;  how  rare  to  see  perfect  manliness  and  perfect  tenderness 
combined.  All  this  I  have  learned  since,  and,  learning  it,  I  have 
thanked  Harry  Raymond  in  my  heart  for  having  shown  me  early  that 
these  things,  though  rare,  are  not  impossible.  The  power  and  oppor- 
tunity of  comparison  may  be  an  important  condition  of  thorough  know- 
ledge and  discriminating  appreciation ;  nevertheless  we  cannot  think 
that  the  peasant,  born  and  bred  among  the  Oberland  Alps,  is  insensible 
to  the  pure  beauty  of  the  Jungfrau,  because  he  has  not  the  advantage  of 
seeing  its  snowy  heights  against  a  remembered  background  of  factory 
chimneys  and  city  smoke.  Rather  may  we  believe  that,  knowing  Nature 
first  in  her  fairer  and  nobler  aspects,  he  acquires  for  her  a  love  and 
reverence  that  save  him  from  generalising  cynically  from  the  blots  and 
flaws  he  finds  in  her  in  after  life. 

I  was  right  in  my  surmise.  As  I  lingered  by  the  gate,  the  voices 
of  the  talkers  reached  me.  Madeline's  low  vehement  tones,  and  Harry's 
slow  voice,  with  the  odd  drawl  in  it  that  seemed  always  out  of  character 
wrth  the  eager  kindling  of  his  eyes.  I  remember  George  Henderson 
once  venturing  to  compare  Harry's  voice  to  the  lagging  gait  of  a  footsore 
soldier,  and  Madeline  indignantly  retorting  that  it  was  more  like  one  who 
voluntarily  hangs  back  to  help  along  a  tired  comrade. 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  I  like  in  your  philosophy,"  Madeline  was 
saying,  "  you  have  no  faith  in  the  power  of  selfishness  and  laisser-faire  to 
put  the  world  straight,  but  you  look  for  a  solution  of  all  these  terrible 
problems  that  haunt  our  lives  to  the  development  of  our  better 
natures." 

"  Certainly  we  do." 

"  But  so  many  do  not,"  continued  Madeline.  "  For  instance,  there 
is  George  Henderson,  who  is  for  ever  coming  down  to  us  from  Saturday  to 
Monday,  and  making  our  lives  a  burthen  to  us  with  his  political  economy. 
The  last  time  he  was  here  he  almost  made  me  hate  him." 

"  Henderson  is  a  good  fellow,"  said  Harry,  "  but  a  little  short- 
sighted and  pragmatical.  What  did  he  say  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he  preached  the  modern  gospel.  If  only  every  man  would 
mind  his  own  business  and  leave  other  men  to  mind  theirs,  the  world 
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would  set  itself  right  soon  enough."  And  Madeline  mimicked  her 
cousin's  dogmatical  tone.  They  laughed,  and  she  went  on.  ''And  now 
I  will  tell  you  what  I  don't  like  about  you. .  You  are  so  very  sure  of 
being  right,  and  so  provokingly  patient.  When  I  see  so  much  that  is 
sad  and  wrong  all  round  me,  I  lorfg  to  rush  into  action.  I  cannot  sit 
still  with  my  hands  folded  and  believe  that  ends  will  be  attained  without 
means,  as  you  seem  to  think  they  will." 

"  Oh,  but  you  are  caricaturing  us  now  ?  " 

"I  know  I  am.  I  am  in  a  fanatical  mood,  and  I  see  things  in  a 
distorted  way.  Do  you  know,  I'm  afraid  I  am  rather  intolerant." 

"  Because  you  are  young  and  very  much  in  earnest.  I  doubt  whether, 
while  one  is  very  young,  one  is  ever  truly  tolerant.  One  may  be 
indifferent,  but  that  is  a  good  deal  worse  than  being  intolerant.  Wider 
views  come  with  experience  of  life  ;  they  bring  wider  sympathies,  and 
sympathy  alone  can  beget  the  tolerance  that  is  good  for  anything." 

"  '  A  fellow  feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind,'  "  suggested  Madeline. 

"A  line  that  is  much  truer  when  taken  simply  than  in  its  cynical 
intention." 

"  It  is  very  hard  not  to  be  cynical,"  said  Madeline  gloomily. 

"Is  it?" 

"  I  find  it  so.     I  am  getting  very  bitter." 

"  I  had  not  discovered  it." 

"No;  because " 

And  then  they  caught  sight  of  me. 

"  Here  is  the  rector's  daughter,"  said  Harry,  "  and  we  must  drop  our 
heterodox  philosophy." 

"You  know  very  well,"  I  answered,  "that  the  rector's  daughter  and 
the  rector  himself  like  your  heterodoxy  much  better  than  most  people's 
orthodoxy  ;  besides,  it  is  not  kind  to  make  a  dragon  of  me." 

"  Nevertheless,  I  expect  you  have  come  here  now  in  the  character  of 
dragon,"  said  Madeline.  "  Confess  that  this  is  a  domiciliary  visit,  and 
that  your  object  is  to  arrest  the  citoyenne  Madeline  Barnard  on  a  charge 
of  wilful  neglect  of  parochial  duty,  to  the  great  injury  and  detriment  of 
the  republic  of  Endle  Down." 

"I  confess  nothing  of  the  kind.  They  told  me  at  the  cottage  why 
you  had  staid  away,  upon  which  I  magnanimously  forgave  you,  after 
having  hated  you  all  the  afternoon.  I  have  drowned  all  unkindness  in 
your  Wedgwood  tea-pot,  and  I  am  here  now  with  no  more  sinister  inten- 
tion than  that  of  compelling  you  to  take  a  walk  with  me  in  the  woods." 

"  I  shall  like  it  of  all  things." 

"  Are  you  going  to  carry  off  Madeline  ?  "  asked  Lady  Eaymond,  as 
she  joined  our  group.  "  I  thought  she  was  going  to  dine  with  us." 

"  Not  to-night,  thank  you,"  said  Madeline.  "  I  ought  to  be  home  by 
half-past  eight,  and  you  dine  late." 

"  Not  so  late  but  that  you  could  get  away  by  that  time." 

"  By  running  away  as  I  swallowed  my  last  mouthful  of  pudding. 
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should  spoil  my  digestion,  and  be  doing  what  always  seems  to  me  rather 
animal  and  unsociable  into  the  bargain.  Besides,  I  should  be  sorry  to 
lose  the  sunset  in  the  woods,  and  I  want  Janet  to  tell  mo  about  the 
clothing-club  debate — I  expect  it  was  stormy." 

"Ah,  she  has  been  quite  unhappy  at  leaving  you  to  fight  the  old 
women  all  by  yourself,"  said  Lady  Raymond,  turning  to  me.  "  But  it 
was  not  her  fault ;  she  was  captured  by  another  old  woman,  and  made  to 
serve  as  secretary." 

Then  I  inquired  about  the  sprained  wrist ;  and  after  a  few  more  words 
we  said  good-night  and  came  away,  Harry  Raymond  walking  with  us  to 
the  garden  gate. 

"  When  Janet  interrupted  us  just  now,"  said  Madeline,  "I  was 
telling  you  what  I  didn't  like  about  you." 

"You  were,"  returned  Harry,  "and  I  was  very  grateful  to  Janet 
for  sparing  me  the  enumeration  of  my  shortcomings." 

"  Very  likely ;  but  I  am  not  going  to  let  you  off.  And,  first,  I  cannot 
stand  being  told  that  I  am  young  and  in  earnest,"  said  Madeline.  "  Ever 
since  I  can  remember,  my  youth  and  earnestness  have  been  cast  in  my 
teeth  as  the  final  cause  of  all  my  defects.  How  long  will  you  give  me  to 
grow  old  and  frivolous  ?  " 

"I'm  afraid  it  will  take  you  a  long  time.     You  see,  the  rate  at  which 
one  grows  old  depends  on  so  many  things." 
"  For  instance  ?  "  . 

"  The  number  of  lives  one  lives  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it,  I 
believe.  I  met  a  man  the  other  day  whom  I  had  reason  to  think  not 
more  than  thirty,  and  he  gravely  assured  me  that  he  was  fifty-five.  And 
he  certainly  made  out  his  case." 

"  Pray  tell  me  how,  and  I  will  set  to  work  at  once  to  convince  the 
world  that  I  am  fifty-five." 

"  But  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  his  arguments  would  be  good  in  your 
case.  His  position  was  that  he  had  lived  one  life  till  he  was  fifteen,  two 
lives  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  and  three  from  twenty  to  thirty.  Accepting 
these  statements  as  facts,  a  very  simple  process  of  multiplication  and 
addition  will  show  you  that  he  had  lived  fifty-five  years." 

Madeline  smiled.  "  Very  ingenious ;  but  I  am  afraid,  as  you  say, 
that  method  would  not  suit  me.  One  life  is  quite  as  much  as  I  can 
manage  at  a  time.  Is  there  no  other  way  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  say  to  fostering  the  incipient  cynicism  to  which  you 
pleaded  guilty  just  now  ?  By-the-bye,  Janet,  have  you  noticed  how 
cynical  Madeline  has  grown  of  late  ?  I  have  been  lecturing  her  on  the 
subject.  She  is  everlastingly  sneering." 

I  said  I  had  not  noticed  it,  but  promised  to  be  on  the  look  out  and 
then  we  wished  Harry  good-night  and  turned  into  the  woods. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

A  mind  might  ponder  its  thought  for  ages  and  not  gain  so  much  self  knowledge 
as  the  passion  of  love  shall  teach  it  in  a  day. — EMERSON. 

I  THINK  that  most  men   and  women  who    have  ever  attained  to  that 
sense  of  responsible  individuality  which  alone  deserves  to  be  called  life  in 
the  higher  meaning  of  the  word — that  consciousness  of  a  ceaseless  con- 
flict between  noble  aspirations  and  ignoble  impulses,  which  St.  Paul  knew 
and   described  in  words  of  passionate  eloquence,  that  have   since  been 
adopted  by  thousands  of  agonising  souls,  a  conflict  in  which  we  may  well 
glory,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  through  it  we  are  partakers  in  the 
warfare  waging  through  the  ages  between  the  abiding  instincts  of  humanity 
and  the  wayward  impulses  of  individual  man,  and  of  which,  on  the  other 
hand,  wa  need  not  be  ashamed  when  we  are  reminded  by  a  great  living 
biologist  that  it  has  a  common  character  with  the  strife  that  has  place  in 
the  bosom  of  the  late-breeding  mother-bird,  when  the  retreating  voices 
of  the  summer  lure  her  to  a   southward  flight  while  yet  the  maternal 
instinct  binds  her  to  her  young — I  say  that  it  is  probable  that  all  who 
have  attained  to  this  higher,  if  more  painful,  life,  can,  as  they  look  back, 
point  almost  to  the  day  and  hour  from  which  the  more  intense  existence 
dates.     To  the  experience  of  that  hour  many  different  names  are  given  ; 
some  call  it  a  conversion  or  a  ne«v  birth,  an  awakening,  a  call,   a  reve- 
lation, the  name  chosen  depending  mainly  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
experience   has  come;  while  others,   scorning  all  such  phrases  as  un- 
meaning cant,  talk  about  the   development  of  the  moral  sense,  or  the 
ripening  of  the  intellectual  faculties.     The  name   matters  little,  the  ex- 
perience is  a  vital  fact ;  it  is  the  experience  of  Abraham,  called  to  come 
out  from  his  father's  home  and  dwell  in  a  land  that  God  shall  show  him ; 
of  Moses  hearing  the  voice  of  Jehovah  calling  to  him  from  the  burning 
bush  :  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  when,  journeying  from  Jerusalem  to  Damascus, 
breathing  out  threatenings  and  slaughter  against  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth — his  soul  ardent   with   religious  zeal,   and,   in  its  ardour, 
luminous — he  sees  by  the  red  glow  of  fanaticism  the  truth  that  the  colder 
light  of  reason  has  failed  to  reveal,  and  recognises  in  the  leader,  in  whom 
he  has  till  now  seen  only  a  blasphemer  of  Jehovah,  a  reckless  innovator, 
seeking  to  change  the  customs  delivered  by  Moses — the  very  incarnation 
of  divine  love  and  divine  wrath ;  it  is  the  experience  of  the  peasant  girl 
of  Domremy,  who  hears  in  the  whispering  branches  of  the  trees  angels 
calling  her  to  save  her  country ;  of  the  midnight  student  communing 
with  the  mighty  dead  or  mighty  living  in  their  written  works,  who  strikes 
on  a  thought  that  is  pregnant  for  him  with  the  truth  that  shall  ennoble  a 
generation ;  it  is  the  experience  of  myriads  of  young  souls,  who,  in  the 
earthquake  shock  of  changing  outward  circumstance,  have  found  all  the 
principles  and  prejudices  in  which  they  have  been  reared,  put  suddenly 
to  the  test  by  an  imperious  call  to  action,  or  who>  in  some  moment  of 
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strong  emotion,  have  folt  themselves  borne,  they  know  not  how,  to  heights 
unreached  before,  as  storm-driven  waves  rise  above  the  old  watermarks, 
tearing  up  trees  and  houses  that  have  stood  for  generations,  and  making 
a  new  tradition  for  the  dwellers  on  the  coast.  Whether  the  crisis  be 
destined,  like  the  call  of  Moses  or  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  to  become 
an  epoch  in  the  world's  history,  or  whether  it  remain  a  matter  of  obscure 
personal  experience,  it  is  to  each  to  whom  it  comes,  a  solemn  con- 
firmation  hour,  in  which  the  matured  conscience  is  called  upon  to  ratify 

The  deep  consecrating  oath  onr  sponsor  Fate 

Made  through  our  infant  breath,  when  wo  were  born 

The  fellow-heirs  of  that  small  island,  Life, 

Where  we  must  dig  and  sow  and  reap  with  brothers. 

Wo  did  not  know  it,  but  as  we  passed  through  the  iron  gate  at 
the  Dene  that  evening,  Madeline  and  I  were  entering  upon  that  hour. 
With  what  cruel  rending  of  the  heart  it  was  fraught  for  her,  it  is  the 
chief  business  of  these  pages  to  tell.  To  me  the  experience  camo — as 
most  of  the  experience  of  my  early  life  did  come — as  a  reflection  of  the 
stronger  experience  of  others.  In  that  hour  the  depths  of  a  human 
heart  were  revealed  to  me,  and  in  its  throes  I  learnt  what  the  life- 
struggle  is. 

Harry  Raymond  wished  us  good-night  at  the  gate,  and  we  turned  into 
the  woods.  As  soon  as  we  were  alone  together,  I  began  my  tale  of 
parish  troubles.  Madeline  was  in  general  an  attentive  as  well  as  a 
sympathising  listener ;  she  was  not  like  so  many  of  us,  who  allow  our 
minds  to  wander  far  away  while  our  friends  are  talking,  and  give  our- 
selves no  more  trouble  about  them  or  their  affairs,  than  goes  to  echoing 
their  own  last  words  when  they  pause,  supplementing  the  echo  with  some 
phrase  of  easy  vagueness  and  infinite  applicability,  and  accompanying  the 
whole  with  the  ghost  of  an  absent  smile.  Neither  did  she  interrupt  you 
in  the  middle  of  your  story  to  relate  kindred  experiences  of  her  own,  nor 
thrust  upon  you  irrelevant  advice  before  she  had  learned  the  circum- 
stances under  which  you  needed  counsel ;  but,  all  the  while  you  were 
talking,  you  felt  that  her  mind  was  patiently  following  your  exposition, 
and  you  knew  that  when  you  ended,  though  she  might  not  be  able  to 
help  you  at  once  to  a  solution  of  your  difficulty,  she  would  have  some- 
thing to  say  of  less  unpleasant  sound  than  a  triumphant  /  told  you  so, 
or  gloomy  commonplace  about  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  things  in 
general.  If  it  be  true  that  everyone  is  born  to  some  special  calling — too 
often  missed  through  that  unhappy  topsy-turviness  of  our  social  arrange- 
ments, for  which  we  all  have  our  explanation,  more  or  less  adequate  and 
more  or  less  original — then  I  have  no  doubt  that  Madeline  Barnard  was 
intended  to  be  a  confessor  ;  but  whether  she  ought  to  have  been  born  of 
the  other  sex,  and  bred  in  the  faith  and  to  the  priesthood  of  Rome,  and 
have  so  carried  out  the  intention  according  to  old  form  and  rule,  or 
whether  she  should  have  overcome  the  difficulties  with  which  destiny  had 
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clogged  her  design,  and  set  herself  up  as  a  female  lay  confessor,  to  whom 
any  weak-  sister,  cumbered  about  many  things,  might  come  and  pour  out 
her  heart,  sure  of  sympathy  and  sure  of  secresy  (thus  opening  out  a  new 
line  for  feminine  professional  distinction),  I  do  not  know.  As  it  was, 
without  any  thought  about  destiny  or  vocation,  all  who  knew  her  elected 
her  their  confessor  and  adviser,  and  she  almost  unconsciously  accepted 
the  office  and  discharged  its  duties.  Shall  I  be  accused  of  paradox,  if  I 
say  that  I  have  never  known  a  woman  less  curious  about  secrets,  or  more 
diffident  in  offering  advice  ? 

But  on  this  night  Madeline  was  not  herself.  Was  it  Harry  Raymond's 
philosophy  or  his  mother's  correspondence,  household  cares,  or  Latin 
conjugations  that  absorbed  her  ?  I  did  not  know,  and  I  must  own,  I  did 
not  much  care.  Does  it  ever  occur  to  the  penitent,  as  she  kneels  at  the 
confessional  and  eases  her  own  heart  of  its  own  load  of  sin  and  trouble, 
that  in  the  dim  recess,  on  the  other  side  of  the  grating,  there  may  be 
"another  human  heart  groaning  beneath  a  burden,  compared  to  which  her 
own  is  as  a  feather,  and  yearning  for  a  return  of  the  relief  and  sympathy 
it  gives  in  daily  dole  to  others  ?  No  ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  grating 
we  recognise  only  an  ear  to  listen,  a  voice  to  counsel  and  absolve. 

But  though  I  was  indifferent  to  the  cause  of  Madeline's  abstraction,  I 
could  not  be  insensible  of  the  fact.  By  that  subtle  instinct  through 
which  we  know  how  our  speech  is  affecting  those  near  to  us,  I  felt,  as  I 
went  through  the  dreary  details  of  the  afternoon's  meeting,  that  my 
words  were  falling  on  deaf  ears,  and,  impatient  of  her  unsympathetic 
attitude,  I  stopped  short  in  my  narrative,  and  began  to  reproach  her. 

"I  know,"  she  said,  "  I  was  not  listening.  It  was  unkind,  but  I 
could  not  help  it."  She  paused  and  blushed  confusedly.  (Certainly 
Madeline  was  not  like  herself  that  night.)  "  Who  could  help  it,"  she 
suddenly  exclaimed,  "in  the  midst  of  all  this  beauty  ?  Oh  Janet,  look 
round ;  it  is  like  a  temple — a  holy  place  in  which  it  is  sacrilege  to  talk." 

I  looked  round  at  her  bidding,  and  felt  that  she  was  right.  Parish 
gossip  was  incongruous  in  such  a  scene. 

While  we  had  lingered  on  the  lawn,  the  afternoon  had  changed  to 
evening.  The  shafts  of  yellow  sunlight  had  merged  into  a  broad  golden 
glare,  the  golden  glare  had  turned  to  orange,  and  the  orange  had  deepened 
into  crimson.  Level  lines  of  purple  streaked  the  western  horizon,  soft 
rose  tints  diffusing  themselves  in  ever- widening  waves,  spread  at  last  to 
the  low  eastern  hill-line,  and  the  whole  sky  became  one  glory.  The 
sunset  glow  touched  the  brown  stems  of  the  firs;  and  they  flashed  into 
scarlet ;  it  kissed  the  silver  bark  of  the  birches,  till  they  blushed  like 
tender  rose-petals  ;  it  fell  upon  the  carpet  of  moss  and  lichen,  and  among 
the  dead  and  dying  leaves,  and  revealed  an  unsuspected  variety  of  glorious 
hues ;  it  sank  into  the  lake,  on  the  brink  of  which  we  stood,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  its  waters  had  been  enriched  by  a  sudden  influx  of  crimson 
It  was  very  still  in  the  wood ;  the  birds,  the  butterflies,  and  the 


wine. 


rabbits  had  gone  to  bed ;  there  was  no  movement  but  the  ripple  of  the 
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water ;  no  sound  but  the  hum  of  insects  on  its  surface.  As  Madeline 
had  said,  it  was  like  a  temple— a  holy  of  holies  filled  with  a  solemn 
presence. 

"  Let  us  wait  here  and  be  still  till  it  is  over,"  she  said,  and  wo  leant 
against  a  tree  and  waited. 

AJS  we  watched  the  glory  of  the  sunset  grow  gradually  more  and  more 
intense,  until  trees  and  sky  and  hills  could  take  no  deeper  tints  and  there 
was  nothing  left  for  them  but  to  sink  silently  into  darkness  through  a  suc- 
cession of  paling  mauves  and  pinks,  I  felt  that  mysterious  sadness  creeping 
over  me  that  great  beauty  ^ften  stirs  within  us — that  sick  yearning  for  we 
know  not  what,  mingled  with  emotions  that  we  cannot  define  because  in 
their  intensity  all  special  character  and  meaning  are  for  the  moment  swal- 
lowed up  and  lost,  and  we  seem  as  an  instrument  on  which  some  mighty 
hand  is  playing  an  unknown  strain,  rousing  all  the  strings  at  once  into  a 
harmony  so  vast  that  to  unskilled  ears  the  effect  is  one  of  painful  discord. 

I  had  sometimes  wondered  whether  this  feeling  was  peculiar  to  my- 
self— whether  it  indicated  the  existence  in  me  of  some  jarring  element  con- 
demning me  to  be  for  ever  out  of  harmony  with  nature  in  her  grander 
moods — a  kind  of  aesthetic  insanity,  shutting  me  out  from  all  tender  and 
beautiful  sympathies.  This  doubt  came  over  me  to-night  so  strongly  that 
I  spoke  of  it  to  Madeline. 

"  I  know  the  feeling  well,"  she  said;  "  it  is  as  if  there  were  a  strife 
between  one^s  own  littleness  and  the  greatness  of  nature.  One  longs  to 
drink  in  all  the  beauty  and  one  cannot ;  one  tries  to  be  still  and  to  be 
absorbed  by  it,  and  that  cannot  be  either,  and  then  it  seems  as  if  every 
desire  and  craving  one  had  ever  known  was  swelling  till  one's  soul  must 
burst  and  blend  itself  with  the  glory  or  one  will  die.  I  have  felt  it  often ; 
but ;"  she  stopped. 

"  But  not  to-night  ?"  I  asked. 

1  'No;  not  to-night." 

"  What  do  you  feel  to-night  ?" 

"  To-night  ?  Oh,  I  cannot  say  what  I  feel  to-night.  The  world  seems 
brimming  over  with  love  and  beauty,  and  my  heart  feels  large  enough  to 
receive  it  all.  Oh,  Janet,  I  am  so  happy  1  " 

The  last  words  seemed  to  come  from  her  involuntarily,  like  a  sigh 
from  a  full  heart. 

I  turned  to  look  at  her.  As  our  eyes  met  I  became  aware  of  a  light 
in  hers  that  I  had  never  seen  before.  Was  it  merely  the  reflection  of  the 
dying  sunlight,  and  could  it  be  the  crimson  of  the  sky  spreading  to  her 
cheek  that  brought  that  deep  flush  into  it?  "Oh,  Janet,  I  am  so 
happy."  All  at  once  I  understood  her,  and  in  the  same  moment  I  knew 
that  the  mysterious  presence  I  had  felt  in  the  still  wood  was  that  of  a 
deeper  feeling  than  had  yet  stirred  in  our  narrow  world.  I  knew  that 
Madeline  was  in  love. 

Involuntarily  as  her  confession  had  come  from  her,  came  my  question— 
"  Is  it  Harry  Raymond  ?" 
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"  Oh,  hush,  hush  !  "  whispered  Madeline,  and  in  a  moment  the  rap- 
ture and  glow  of  dawning  love  and  happiness  vanished  in  a  confused  agony 
of  distress  and  shame.  It  was  as  if  the  smoke  of  a  burning  village  had 
suddenly  blurred  and  discoloured  the  evening  sky.  She  hid  her  face  in 
her  hands  and  sobbed.  I  was  bewildered,  almost  frightened,  and  for  a 
moment  I  shrank  from  her.  Then,  thinking  this  might  be  only  maiden 
modesty,  I  drew  near  again  and  said — 

"  But,  why  hush?  I  am  so  glad,  darling;  so  very  glad,"  and  I  tried 
to  force  down  her  hands  that  I  might  look  into  her  eyes  again  and  kiss 
her.  But  she  only  shuddered  and  groaned,  "  Don't,  oh  please 
don't !"  I  desisted.  How  could  I  else,  being  thus  entreated  ? 

The  sunset  warmth  had  died  away  :  a  shiver  passed  through  the  wood. 
I  leant  against  a  tree  and  wondered. 

I  have  said  that  I  had  little  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  love  or  of  the 
world's  way  of  regarding  love.  But  of  course  I  had  my  own  well  defined 
theories  on  the  subject,  and  of  course  those  theories  were  of  the  conven- 
tional type  and  comprised  a  wholesome  horror  of  all  women  who  love  un- 
wooed.  By-the-bye,  is  there  not  a  suggestive  comment  on  the  philosophy 
of  Mrs.  Grundy  latent  in  the  fact  that  her  maxims  are  so  often  identical 
with  the  crude  conclusions  of  unknowing  youth — a  hint  that  the  so-called 
wisdom  of  the  world  may  be  only  the  petrified  deposit  of  an  age  of  ignor- 
ance and  inexperience  ?  As  I  leant  against  the  tree  and  mused,  it  became 
clear  to  me  that  Madeline's  confusion  could  mean  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  that  she  loved  Harry  Eaymond  without  knowing  whether  he  loved 
her,  and  I  began  to  think  hard  things  of  her. 

I  think  she  must  have  guessed  what  was  passing  in  my  mind,  for  she 
uncovered  her  face  and  spread  out  both  her  hands  toward  me  with  an 
appealing  gesture,  before  which  hardness  melted  into  pity.  I  caught  her 
in  my  arms  and  her  head  sank  with  a  sob  upon  my  shoulder.  After  a 
silence  of  a  few  seconds  she  lifted  it  up,  and,  standing  a  few  steps  away 
from  me,  but  not  too  far  to  keep  both  my  hands  in  hers,  she  fixed  her 
eyes  upon  my  face  with  a  quiet  searching  gaze. 

"  Janet,"  she  said,  "just  now  when  you  asked  me  that  question,  I 
suppose  if  I  had  said  no  I  should  only  have  done  what  nine  people  out 
of  ten  would  have  done,  and  what  no  one  could  have  blamed  me  for  doing. 

But  it  would  not  have  been  true,  and "  here  she  hesitated.     "  What  I 

want  to  say  is  that  love  seems  to  me  a  very  sacred  thing,  and  that  a  lie 
about  a  very  sacred  thing  is  the  worst  kind  of  lie  that  one  can  tell.  Janet, 
I  could  not  have  told  such  a  lie."  She  waited  for  me  to  speak,  but  there 
was  something  in  her  manner — something  of  anger  and  grand  defiance  that 
awed  me  into  silence.  She  interpreted  my  silence  as  harshness,  and  her 
voice  rose  as  she  continued  : — 

"You  have  stolen  my  secret,  Janet,  and  that' was  cruel  of  you, 
and  now  you  are  judging  me  harshly,  and  that  is  still  more  cruel.  You 
have  no  right  to  be  hard  upon  me.  I  have  done  nothing  wrong,  and  I  am 
not  ashamed.  Why  should  I  be  ashamed  of  loving  Harry  Eaymond  ?  " 
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And  her  voice  sank  again  to  a  tone  of  entreaty.    I  did  my  best  to  com- 
fort her. 

"  No,  dearest,  no,  you  need  not  be  ashamed.  I  am  sure  it  will  all 
come  right.  Of  course  he  is  in  love  with  you,  and  he  will  soon  tell  you 
RO,  and  then  it  will  all  bo  right — of  course  it  will  all  be  right."  And  then 
making  a  sudden  growth  in  wisdom,  I  added,  "  I  suppose  if  women  did  not 
fall  in  love  just  a  little  before  they  were  asked  to  marry,  they  would  not  be 
ready  when  the  time  came."  An  inspiration  that  afforded  us  both  consolation. 

"  Let  us  go  home  now,"  said  Madeline,  and  we  walked  silently  through 
the  grey  twilight  till  we  came  to  a  stile  at  the  edge  of  the  wood  about 
half  way  between  the  rectory  and  the  cottage.  A  few  stars  were  coming 
out  in  the  sky,  and  we  could  see  lights  in  the  cottage  windows  across  the 
meadows  and  the  lane.  Bats  were  flying  in  circles  over  our  heads,  and 
a  chill  breeze  met  us  as  we  came  out  on  the  open  ground.  It  was  late, 
and  we  must  both  hurry  home.  Before  we  parted  Madeline  said  once 
more,  "  You  stole  my  secret,  Janet.  Remember,  I  did  not  tell  you." 

"  No,  no,  I  guessed  it,  or  rather  the  sunset  told  me." 

"  I  think  the  sunset  told  it  to  me,  too,"  she  said,  musingly,  and  then 
added,  "  You  won't  think  hardly  of  me  again  ?  " 

"  No,  dearest,  no — I  could  not  afford  to  think  hardly  of  my  one  friend." 

"  And  oh,  Janet,  will  it  come  right  ?  I  felt  so  confident  and  happy 
in  the  wood  while  the  sun  was  setting,  and  now  I  am  in  despair.  Do  you 
know  I  have  a  superstitious  feeling  that  because  I  have  let  my  secret  oat 
I  must  be  disappointed.  Do  you  think  it  will  be  so  ?  " 

And  in  my  eagerness  to  comfort  her  I  answered,  "  No,  no,  no,  you 
will  not  be  disappointed.  God  is  good — he  could  not  be  so  cruel." 

Then  we  parted,  and  as  I  went  home  I  repeated  to  myself  "  God  is 
good — she  cannot  be  disappointed." 

How  strange  it  is,  this  impossibility  we  are  all  under  in  early  youth  of 
believing  that  misfortune  can  touch  ourselves  or  those  who  are  dear  to  us  ? 
— this  strong  faith  in  ourselves  that  we  sometimes  mistake  for  faith 
in  God.  Which  of  us  in  early  manhood  or  womanhood  doubts  that 
somewhere  in  the  future  that  lies  before  us  like  a  fair  landscape  veiled  in 
morning  mist  we  shall  find  the  realisation  of  our  dreams  and  the  satisfac- 
tion of  our  cravings  ?  The  world  is  very  good,  and  we  are  going  to  enjoy 
it.  If  we  are  asked  the  reason  of  our  faith,  the  answer  comes  glibly 
enough,  "  God  is  good."  It  is  in  vain  that  disappointed  age  retorts, 
"  God  is  good,  and  yet  every  day  lives  are  blighted  and  hopes  are  disap- 
pointed. God  is  good,  and  yet  the  world  that  he  has  made  is  so  foil  of 
misery  that  we  dare  not  pause  for  a  moment  in  our  work,  lest  in  the  still- 
ness of  our  leisure  we  hear  the  travail  groan  of  the  ages  as  they  bring 
forth  their  fruit  of  sin  and  sorrow,  and,  hearing  it,  go  mad.  God  may  be 
good — but  while  all  around  you  suffer,  what  right  have  you  to  say  that 
therefore  you  will  be  happy  ?  "  Our  sublime  egoism  is  proof  against  it 
all.  Doubtless,  many  hopes  have  been  disappointed,  many  lives  have 
been  blighted,  many  desires  and  cravings  have  gone  unsatisfied.  But 
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what  assurance  have  we  that  these  hopes  and  desires,  these  cravings  and 
aspirations  were  imperious  as  ours  are  ?  Who  shall  say  that  they  carried 
with  them  the  promise  of  fulfilment  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  our- 
selves ?  that  they  were  rooted  in  a  strength  like  ours  of  right  principle 
and  valorous  purpose  ? 

There  is  nothing  necessarily  repulsive  in  this  form  of  egoism,  though 
there  is  much  to  provoke  a  smile.  For  it  need  have  no  narrow  or  exclusive 
character,  it  extends  to  all  whom  we  love,  and  in  whom  our  happiness  is 
bound  up.  For  the  large-hearted,  therefore,  the  field  is  wide  in  which  the 
bomb  may  fall  that  is  to  shatter  their  fool's  paradise,  and  it  is  only  with 
the  very  unsympathetic  and  the  exceptionally  fortunate  that  the  illusion 
has  a  chance  of  lasting  long.  Those  who  in  old  age  can,  in  spite  of  long 
familiarity  with  the  misfortunes  of  others,  still  see  in  the  goodness  of 
God  an  assurance  of  their  own  continued  immunity  from  suffering  are, 
happily  for  human  nature,  rare.  The  issues  of  life  are  involved  in  the 
mystery  of  a  complexity  which  we  cannot  yet  unravel,  and  the  best  proof 
we  can  give  of  our  own  wisdom  is  to  turn  from  childish  quarrelling  with 
Fate  over  the  impotence  of  her  conclusions  to  patient  examination  of  the 
premisses  we  give  her.  There  is  a  moral  order  in  the  universe,  but  the 
web  of  destiny  is  woven  of  many  tangled  threads  of  human  character, 
hard  knotted  by  inscrutable  fatalities,  and  under  it  poetic  justice  still 
chafes,  a  netted  lion. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

Peace  !  peace  !  such  a  small  lamp  illumes,  on  this  highway 
So  dimly,  so  few  steps  in  front  of  my  feet — 
Yet  shows  me  that  his  way  is  parted  from  my  way  .... 
Out  of  sight,  beyond  light,  at  what  goal  shall  we  meet  ? 

D.  G.  ROSSETTI. 

I  CAUGHT  a  cold  that  evening  in  the  woods,  which  kept  me  in  the  house 
for  a  week,  during  which  I  did  not  once  see  Madeline,  though  my  mind 
was  constantly  occupied  with  her.  It  is  wonderful  how  soon  one's  mind 
gets  accustomed  to  a  new  idea,  and  how,  when  once  it  is  fairly  put  on  the 
shelf  as  part  of  our  regular  mental  stock,  it  loses  all  the  glamour  and 
mystery  in  which  it  at  first  confronted  us.  Madeline's  secret,  escaping  un- 
bidden in  the  wood  and  bathed  in  the  flood  of  sunset  colour,  had  assumed 
the  intensity  and  solemnity  of  the  surrounding  scene ;  but  when  I  came 
to  carry  it  about  with  me  as  I  busied  myself  with  household  duties,  when 
I  had  darned  it  into  my  father's  stockings,  folded  it  up  in  table-linen, 
distributed  it  to  the  servants  in  half-pound  packets  of  tea,  scattered  it  in 
barley  grains  to  my  Cochin  China  fowls,  rattled  it  up  and  down  the  piano 
in  variations  upon  Rousseau's  Dream,  and  turned  it  inside  out  and  upside 
down  through  the  chapter  of  Hume's  History  of  England,  which  it  was  my 
habit  to  read  every  morning  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  my  mind — 
an  end  which  would,  I  think,  have  been  quite  as  much  advanced  during 
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this  week  had  the  book  been  blank  and  my  own  oyes  blind— though  the 
secret  remained  a  very  interesting  fact,  it  had  lost  a  good  deal  of  tho 
wonder  and  strangeness  before  which  I  had  at  first  felt  abashed.  It  was 
like  Rosamond's  jar  in  her  mother's  house  compared  with  the  same  jar  in 
the  chemist's  window.  I  could  have  talked  of  it  now  quite  glibly,  only, 
alas,  there  was  no  one  to  talk  to,  for  Madeline  did  not  come,  and  though 
I  was  quite  sure  now  that  the  course  of  love  was  going  to  run  smooth 
this  time,  and  indeed  decided  about  three  times  a  day  that  now,  at  this 
very  moment,  Harry  Raymond  was  proposing  to  Madeline,  and  she  was 
accepting  him— picturing  to  myself  the  exact  spot,  and  tho  words,  and 
looks,  and  tones  that  made  up  the  scene— I  was  too  loyal  to  my  friend 
to  betray  her  secret  even  to  my  father.  But  day  after  day  went  by— 
the  scene  was  acted  over  and  over  again— now  under  the  tulip4reo  where 
I  had  seen  them  that  afternoon,  now  by  the  lake  where  we  had  watched 
the  sunset,  now  by  the  stile,  and  now  under  the  cedar  at  the  cottage- 
only,  I  suppose,  because  one  was  so  accustomed  to  think  of  Grace  as  the 
hamadryad  of  that  tree,  when  the  scene  was  acted  there  one  figure  was 
always  indistinct,  and  when  Harry  forced  away  the  little  brown  hand  that 
had  been  put  up  to  veil  the  happy,  blushing  face,  it  was  Grace's  eyes 
that  met  his  in  a  glance  of  radiant  love,  it  was  Grace's  lips  that  formed  a 
shy,  but  certain,  "Yes." 

Day  after  day  went  by,  and  each  day  I  thought  that  they  would  come 
together  to  claim  my  sympathy  in  their  happiness,  and  I  framed  pretty 
speeches  of  congratulation  as  I  watched  from  my  window  for  their  coming. 
Then  I  grew  impatient  and  resentful.  Was  Madeline  selfish  in  her  joy  ? 
Was  love  a  jealous  despot,  whose  reign  must  be  inaugurated  by  tho  death 
of  friendship  ? 

Suspense  at  last  became  intolerable,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  my 
cold  was  well,  put  on  my  hat,  and  set  out  for  the  cottage.  I  had  not 
gone  many  steps  along  the  lane,  before  I  spied  Madeline  coming.  But 
could  it  be  Madeline  ?  I  had  pictured  her  tripping  along  on  Harry's  arm, 
radiant,  transfigured  almost  as  she  had  seemed  in  the  moment  when  she 
sighed,  "  Oh,  Janet,  I  am  so  happy  ;  "  and  here  was  a  pale,  sad  woman 
hurrying  towards  me  with  the  uncertain  gait  of  a  tired,  hunted  creature. 
She  did  not  put  out  her  hands  to  me  this  time  :  they  were  nervously 
clutching  the  folds  of  the  light  summer  cloak  which  she  strained  across 
her  bosom  as  if  she  needed  shelter  and  defence ;  she  did  not  look  at  me — 
her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  hands.  She  only  said  very  low,  "  Come 
with  me,  Janet,"  and  passed  through  a  turnstile  into  a  ploughed  field  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hedge.  I  followed  her  across  the  uneven  ground  as 
one  follows  an  apparition  in  a  dream — without  wondering,  almost  without 
consciousness.  We  crossed  a  second  field  full  of  poppies  and  cornflowers, 
and  coarse,  rank  grasses.  We  came  to  a  third,  where  the  corn  stood  high 
on  either  side  of  a  narrow  footpath.  Here  she  stopped,  and  I  stopped 
with  her.  Still  she  did  not  speak.  I  could  bear  it  no  longer.  "  Madeline, 
Madeline,"  I  murmured,  "  what  is  it  ?  " 
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I  knew,  but  I  would  not  know. 

Still  there  came  no  answer.  Only  the  poor  hands  ceased  their  nervous 
movement,  and  the  sad  eyes  looked  up  at  mine.  It  was  then  I  noticed 
for  the  first  time  an  expression  that  I  have  seen  oftentimes  since,  and 
have  come  to  know  as  the  unerring  mark  of  suppressed  pain — an  almost 
imperceptible  uplifting  of  the  eyebrows  at  the  inner  angle.  It  is  not  a 
frown,  it  is  hardly  a  contraction,  it  is  so  slight  that  it  makes  no  wrinkles 
on  the  forehead,  but  yet  so  marked  that  it  changes  the  whole  meaning  of 
a  face,  adding  to  it  in  a  moment  the  suffering  of  a  life- time.  This  look  of 
strain,  for  that  perhaps  is  the  word  that  best  fits  it,  is  common  enough  in  old 
faces— indeed  I  think  with  them  its  absence  is  the  exception — but  in  young 
faces  it  is  happily  rare,  and  when  we  chance  to  meet  with  it  it  strikes  us 
as  something  unnatural,  almost  uncanny.  As  I  now  looked  at  Madeline, 
the  ghastly  thought  came  to  me  that  she  was  mad,  and  my  blood  curdled. 

Of  all  horrible  panics  to  which  the  human  mind  is  subject,  I  know 
none  more  horrible  than  this — to  think  the  friend  who  has  been  to  us  as 
a  second  self,  a  nobler,  wiser,  larger  self,  with  whom  we  have  enjoyed  the 
most  intimate  interchange  of  thought  and  sentiment,  has  passed  over  the 
barrier  so  difficult  of  definition,  on  the  one  side  of  which  lie  order  and 
sanity,  and  on  the  other  a  mysterious  anarchy,  a  wreck  and  ruin,  of  the 
faculties  of  head  and  heart,  that  are  only  rendered  the  more  pitiable  by 
the  ineffectual  struggles  of  hard- dying  reason  to  re- assert  her  sway  over 
the  chaos — a  night  of  which  the  darkness  is  only  made  more  hideous  by  a 
dim  irradiation,  that  is  like  the  phosphorescence  of  decaying  matter. 

It  is  difficult  as  we  hang  over  the  corpse  of  one  whom  we  have  loved 
to  feel  that  there  is  any  identity  between  our  living  friend  and  the  lifeless 
clay,  and  in  this  very  difficulty  the  mourner  often  finds  comfort,  since  if 
this  is  not  the  friend  of  whom  he  has  so  clear  an  image  in  his  mind, 
whose  voice  he  can  still  hear  in  the  silence  of  the  death- chamber,  it  may 
be  that  the  scene  around  him — the  darkened  windows,  the  gaping  coffin, 
the  grave-clothes,  and  the  gloom — are  but  a  dream  of  delirium,  and  that 
he  has  only  to  tear  himself  away  from  these  and'go  out  into  the  fresh  air 
and  bright  sunshine  to  find  his  friend  again  in  all  the  vigour  of  life.  But 
when  the  form  before  us  is  quick  and  breathing,  when  the  physical  organs 
are  acting,  when  the  limbs  execute  their  functions,  and  we  can  trace  with 
certainty  the  features  that  we  know — then  there  is  no  room  left  to  doubt 
identity,  and  yet  we  shrink  from  acknowledging  it,  shrink  from  embracing 
the  form  from  which  we  think  the  mind  has  flown,  shrink  from  addressing 
it  in  speech,  lest  we  provoke  it  to  answer  in  wild  ravings,  ghastly  as  the 
shrill  laugh  of  the  hyena  that  mocks  the  lost  child  calling  on  its  mother 
in  the  forest. 

Madeline  dispelled  the  nightmare  by  speaking.  Her  voice  was  changed, 
but  there  was  no  hollow  ring  of  madness  in  it.  She  spoke  in  the  level 
tones  of  stringent  self-restraint — 

That  hard  dry  pressure  to  the  point, 
Word  slow  pursuing  word  in  monotone. 
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"  It  was  all  a  mistake,  Janet ;  I  have  been  a  fool,  blind,  mad.  He 
never  cared  for  me,  never  in  that  way."  Then,  her  voice  rising  to  an 
accent  of  passionate  reproach,  "  Why  did  you  not  tell  me,  you  who  were 
only  looking  on  ?  Oh,  Janet,  why  did  you  not  warn  me  ?  " 

"  Warn  you "  I  stammered. 

"  Yes,  warn  me — tell  me  what  you  must  have  seen,  what  all  the  world 
seems  to  have  known  except  myself— that  Harry  was  in  love  with  Grace." 

"  Good  God  !  "  I'cried,  "  I  never  knew  it."  And  jet  had  I  been  entirely 
in  the  dark  ?  had  there  been  no  half  conscious  recognition  of  this  thing  in 
those  deep  regions  of  the  brain  where  the  soundings  of  modern  psychology 
discover  records  of  miraculous  accuracy,  judgments  that  are  divinations, 
and  divinations  that  are  almost  prophecies  ?  had  I  had  no  hint  of  it  in  that 
picture  under  the  cedar  tree,  in  which  Madeline's  form  passed  into  Grace's 
like  the  changing  figures  of  a  dissolving  view  ? 

Madeline  was  calm  again,  calm  and  sweet  like  her  own  self.  It  was 
so  usual  with  her  to  soothe  and  comfort,  so  unusual  to  inflict  pain,  that  in 
a  moment  she  forgot  the  wound  through  which  her  own  life-blood  was 
ebbing  to  remove  the  smart  her  reproachful  words  had  caused  me.  Her 
arms  were  round  my  neck  and  her  cheek  against  mine. 

"  Forgive  me,  Janet,  I  was  unjust.  Oh  Janet,  Janet,  it  is  the  worst 
part  of  grief  that  it  makes  one  cruel  and  suspicious." 

"Poor  child,"  I  murmured,  "poor  darling."  And  neither  of  us 
spoke  again  for  some  minutes.  Then  I  said — 

"  Tell" me  about  it  if  it  will  do  you  good." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  answered,  "  I  came  to  tell  you.  I  must  talk  about 
it  once,  just  once  to  you  and  then  I  must  bear  it  all  the  rest  of  my  life 
alone." 

We  sat  down  in  the  narrow  foot-path,  crushing  back  the  ripe  corn 
that  waved  over  our  heads.  I  waited  for  her  to  speak,  and  while  I  waited 
my  mind  seemed  a  blank.  The  caw  of  the  rooks  from  the  neighbouring 
elms  fell  on  my  ears,  and  the  shout  of  boys  in  the  far  off  playground. 
This  tragedy  coming  suddenly  into  my  life  frightened  me.  I  did  not 
understand  it,  I  could  not  think  of  it.  Perhaps  this  passive  attitude  best 
suited  the  occasion. 

"It  was  last  night,  Janet,"  Madeline  began  in  a  low  hurried  voice, 
"  last  night  by  moonlight.  All  day  I  had  been  so  happy,  thinking  of 
him  ;  it  seems  to  me  now  that,  without  exactly  knowing  it,  I  have  been 
always  thinking  of  him  for  months  past.  I  had  lost  all  doubt  and  fear 
yesterday.  I  was  happy  and  confident.  And  he  came  in  after  tea  and 
was  kind  and  gentle — you  know,  he  is  always  kind  and  gentle." 

I  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  in  bitter  satire  on  this  kindness 
and  gentleness  that  had  lured  my  friend  to  such  cruel  disappointment,  but 
she  stopped  me  sternly — 

"  I  know  what  you  would  say,  but  you  shall  not  say  it.  Ho  is  not  to 
blame — not  he,  not  Grace,  not  any  one,  no,  not  even  my  poor  silly  self. 
I  told  you  the  other  day  that  I  was  not  ashamed,  and  you  said  I  need  not 
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be  because  it  would  all  come  right.  It  has  not  coine  right,  and  still  I  am 
not  ashamed.  But,  Janet,  if  you  could  ever  make  me  believe  that  he 
flirted  with  me  and  deceived  me,  if  you  could  ever  make  me  think  that  he 
was  unworthy,  then,  I  think  that  I  should  die  of  shame.  You  may  think 
what  hard  things  you  will  of  me,  Janet,  though  I  want  your  love  very 
much,  but  you  must  never  think  of  him  as  other  than  the  truest,  noblest, 
purest  of  men.  Janet,  I  do  believe  that  I  glory  in  having  loved  him." 

A  hysterical  sob  interrupted  her.  Soon  she  began  again  in  the  quiet 
voice. 

"  But  I  was  telling  you  how  it  happened.  He  came  in  after  tea,  and 
he  was  kind ;  we  were  all  there,  and  we  talked  pleasantly.  Then  the 
little  ones  went  to  bed  and  I  went  up  with  them.  When  I  came  down, 
as  I  passed  through  the  hall,  I  heard  their  voices — Harry's  and  Grace's 
— in  the  garden,  for  the  door  was  open,  so  I  went  out  to  join  them. 
Janet,  even  then  I  had  no  suspicion.  They  were  talking  under  the  cedar, 
and  when  they  saw  me  they  came  towards  me,  and  Harry  said  (here  her 
voice  broke  a  little) — he  said,  '  This  is  nice — Madeline  will  be  the  first 
to  wish  us  joy.'  Janet,  I  thanked  God  for  the  darkness,  for  I  think  I 
must  have  turned  as  white  as  a  ghost — I  felt  so  cold  and  dead.  But 
they  could  not  see  me,  and  though,  by  the  time  I  could  speak,  it  seemed 
to  me  as  if  a  hundred  years  had  gone  by,  I  don't  think  it  could  really 
have  been  many  seconds  that  I  waited,  for  they  did  not  seem  to  have 
noticed  anything  strange." 

"  How  could  you  bear  it  ?  What  did  you  say,  what  did  you  feel  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"  What  I  felt  ?  Ah,  that  was  the  strangest  part  of  all.  I  felt  like 
my  own  ghost.  I  knew  that  there  was  a  poor  dead  Madeline  close  by, 
but  I  did  not  think  of  her — I  did  not  care  about  her.  It  seems  to  me 
that  If  eh  nothing,  but  I  knew  that  Grace  and  Harry  were  standing  be- 
fore me,  and  that  they  were  very  glad  and  that  they  wanted  me  to  be 
glad  with  them,  so  I  said  what  was  quite  true,  that  it  would  be  very  good 
to  have  Harry  for  a  brother.  We  went  in  then  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
evening  was  like  a  dream.  Mamma  was  happy  and  kept  saying  that  she 
had  always  looked  for  this,  and  the  children  were  amused  and  teased 
Grace,  and  I  went  on  feeling  like  a  ghost.  Oh  !  Janet,  I  believe  I  am 
a  ghost,"  and  she  smiled  sadly. 

"  I  believe  you  are  an  angel,"  I  answered. 

"  They  will  be  very  happy,"  she  said. 

I  could  say  nothing. 

"  You  must  be  glad  for  them,"  Madeline  'said  ;  "  I  shall  be  soon — 
I  am  now  almost.  Oh  Janet,"  and  then  she  laughed,  "  I  have  sometimes 
been  angry  with  you  when  you  have  tried  to  persuade  me  that  disagree - 
.able  things  were  all  for  the  best,  but  now  I  think  I  am  going  to  take  up 
your  philosophy — I  believe  it  is  best  as  it  is.  I  don't  think  great  happi- 
ness would  be  good  for  me.  It  turns  my  head  and  makes  me  selfish — 
even  a  very  little  of  it  makes  me  talk  nonsense  as  a  little  wine  does  some 
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people,  you  know,"  and. she  laughed  again.  "Now,  Grace  is  different. 
She  was  born  to  be  happy  and  loved  and  petted.  Poor  Grace,  what 
would  she  do,  if  sorrow  came  to  her.  It  would  bo  as  bad  for  her  as  happi- 
ness would  be  for  me.  Besides,  I  am  going  to  be  happy — one  can  bo 
happy  without  a  husband,  you  know." 

"Madeline,"  I  broke  out  vehemently,  "  if  there  is  justice  in  heaven, 
you  will  be  happy.". 

She  shook  her  head  sadly ;  her  philosophy  had  not  convinced  her- 
self. Then  she  rose  and  led  me  back  through  the  fields  and  along  the 
lane  to  the  cottage.  We  said  little  as  we  went,  nothing  beyond  remarks  on 
the  trees  and  hedges  and  the  shifting  summer  clouds.  Only  when  we  came 
near  to  the  house  she  said  in  a  voice  of  decision — as  if  she  were  pronounc- 
ing a  sentence — "We  must  never  speak  of  this  again, never — mind." 

And  I  answered,  "  As  you  wish,  dear." 

She  kept  her  resolution  bravely ;  only  once  again  did  she  even  approach 
the  subject.  It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  wedding-da^  She  and  I  had 
been  bridesmaids,  and  I  was  to  spend  the  night  at  the  cottage,  sleeping  in 
her  room  in  the  bed  that  had  belonged  to  Grace.  She  had  borne  up 
nobly  all  day,  doing  everything  for  everybody  and  making  bright  talk 
when  things  began  to  flag  as  they  will  on  wedding-days.  But  when  all 
was  over  and  every  one  was  in  bed  except  ourselves  and  we  were  alone  in 
her  room,  then  that  sad  strained  look  came  back  into  her  face,  and  she 
groaned,  "  Oh  Janet,  one  grows  hard  with  trampling  down  one's  heart. 
Must  I  grow  hard  ?  "  and  a  great  burst  of  tears  came  to  her  relief.  That 
was  all.  It  seemed  to  be  as  she  had  said — the  old  Madeline  was  dead 
and  the  ghost  did  not  think  about  her. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

And,  truly,  I  would  rather  be  struck  dumb, 
Than  speak  against  this  ardent  listlessness  : 
For  I  have  ever  thought  that  it  might  bless 
The  world  with  benefits  unknowingly. 

ENDYMIOX. 

WE  found  a  very  happy  group  assembled  on  the  lawn  at  the  cottage. 
Grace  was  sitting  under  the  tree  with  the  blue  cups  before  her,  and  Harry 
was  hovering  over  her,  professedly  helping  to  make  tea,  but  in  reality- 
well,  never  mind  what  he  was  really  doing — some  people  are  impatient  of 
that  kind  cf  thing,  though  for  my  part  I  am  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a 
pleasant  variety  in  life.  One  hears  so  much  snapping  and  snarling  in  the 
world,  that  I  wonder  people  should  not  be  more  tolerant  of  a  little  cooing 
now  and  then.  Lady  Raymond  and  Mrs.  Barnard  were  walking  up  and 
down  the  path,  talking  a  duet  in  praise  of  their  children.  I  caught  a 
word  here  and  there. 

"Such  a  graceful,  sweet  creature;  just  the  wife  for  my  boy,"  said 
Lady  Raymond. 
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"  Yes,  yes  ;  she  will  settle  him,  I  daresay,"  said  Mrs.  Barnard,  who 
could  not  bring  herself  to  quite  approve  of  Harry's  heterodoxy  in  spite 
of  a  strong  disposition  to  think  that  everything  connected  with  the  Dene 
— a  house  so  much  larger  than  her  own,  and  withal  so  friendly — must 
be  right.  "  Young  men  get  ideas,  if  they  don't  marry." 

Lady  Raymond  did  not  answer.  I  think  she  was  half  nettled  by  the 
reflection  on  her  son  implied  in  Mrs.  Barnard's  words,  and  half  amused 
by  her  odd  way  of  talking  about  ideas,  -as  if  they  were  an  epidemic 
disease  against  which  young  men  must  be  guarded  as  children  are  guarded 
against  measles  and  scarletina.  And  again,  a  moment  later — 

"  They  are  a  well  matched  pair — both  tall ;  and  Grace  so  pretty, 
though  she  is  my  own  child." 

"And  Harry — well,  you  shall  find  out  for  yourself  what  a  good  son 
Harry  is,"  and  Lady  Raymond's  eyes  glistened. 

I  was  pleading  just  now  for  a  little  tolerance  for  spooning;  I  think  I 
needed  to  be  taught  the  lesson  myself  at  that  moment.  Seeing  Harry 
and  Grace  so  happy  under  the  tree,  and  thinking  of  my  poor  Madeline,  I 
felt  myself  growing  very  bitter  :  I  had  a  mad  impulse  to  blurt  out  the 
secret  that  would  have  turned  their  happiness  to  gall,  and  I  believe  it 
was  only  Madeline's  look  that  restrained  me.  They  had  not  seen  us  yet ; 
and  in  the  strong  sense  of  repulsion  with  which  the  scene  affected  me,  I 
think  I  should  have  endeavoured  to  escape  before  I  could  be  called  in  to 
take  part  in  it,  had  not  a  look  from  Madeline — an  imploring  one  this  time 
— again  restrained  me.  The  children  were  the  first  to  see  us,  and  they 
came  running  towards  us  with  a  chorus  of  observations  on  the  subject. 
Had  I  guessed,  or  had  Madeline  told  me  ?  Was  I  glad  ?  Was  I  sur- 
prised? &c.,  &c.,  to  all  of  which  I  answered  as  I  best  could  ;  and  then 
Lady  Raymond  and  Mrs.  Barnard  stopped  in  their  pacing  up  and  down, 
and  claimed  my  congratulations  with  a  quiet  confidence  that  I  must  be  as 
glad  as  they  were,  and  an  utter  want  of  suspicion  of  the  tragedy  that  was 
being  acted  under  their  very  eyes  that  were  unutterably  hateful  to  me. 

But  a  narrow  field  of  vision  is  not  without  its  advantages.  A  multi- 
plicity of  ocular  impressions  is  confusing,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
blinkers,  in  spite  of  recent  revolt  against  them,  do  help  one  to  follow  a 
straight  course  without  distraction.  After  all,  what  is  the  power  of  con- 
centration so  much  vaunted  in  art  but  narrowness  at  will — the  faculty  of 
seeing  one  thing  clearly,  and  filling  in  the  remainder  of  the  picture  with 
more  attention  to  artistic  requirement  than  to  actual  circumstance  ?  Lady 
Raymond  and  Mrs.  Barnard  were  both  so  sure  that  this  match  between 
their  children  was  matter  of  rejoicing  for  all  our  little  world  that  their 
imaginations  supplied  the  expressions  of  sympathy  I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  utter,  and  while  I  was  concious  of  an  indignant  resentment  that 
I  could  scarcely  keep  from  breaking  out  into  words,  I  heard  Mrs.  Barnard 
complacently  saying  that  she  had  known  Madeline  would  be  as  glad  as  any 
one. 

Then  I  saw  Grace  and  Harry  coming  up  and  I  felt  myself  almost  choking 
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I  think  for  a  moment  I  cursed  them  in  my  heart,  bat  only  for  a  moment. 
Great  happiness  is  a  thing  so  beautiful,  so  good  and  lovable,  and,  alas, 
so  rare,  that  I  think  it  must  always  disarm  hate,  except,  perhaps,  in  natures 
that  have  been  warped  by  wrongdoing,  or  embittered  by  injustice.  And 
so,  when  these  two  stood  before  mo,  and  I  saw  their  happy  pride  in  one 
another,  and  that  pride  in  themselves  which  is  the  only  winning  form  of 
self-conceit — the  pride  of  knowing  oneself  loved  by  the  one  being  whose 
love  is  deemed  most  worthy — then  I  experienced  a  strange  revulsion  oi 
feeling,  and  it  was  with  genuine  gladness  that  I  put  out  a  hand  to  each  and 
said — 

"  I  do  indeed  wish  you  joy—all  the  joy  that  life  can  hold." 

The  next  moment  I  wondered  at  myself,  but  I  had  plunged  into  sym- 
pathy, and  there  was  no  withdrawing  any  more.  It  was  just  then  that 
Harry's  dog  rose  from  his  lair  under  the  tea  table,  shook  himself  medita- 
tively, and  then  trotting  up  to  Madeline,  thrust  his  nose  into  her  hand. 
Madeline  stooped  to  caress  him,  and  when  she  raised  her  head  again,  I 
saw  that  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes.  It  may  be  a  foolish  fancy,  but  I 
shall  never  persuade  myself  that  this  sudden  demonstration  on  the  part  of 
old  Rough  was  quite  accidental.  I  believe  that  he  alone  of  all  present  had 
an  instinct  that  amid  all  this  rejoicing  there  was  a  lonely  heart  that  needed 
sympathy.  It  could  not  be  accident,  else  why  did  he  stay  by  her  all  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon,  lying  at  her  feet  when  she  sat  down,  and  following 
her  closely  when  she  moved  about. 

I  think,  when  we  are  very  sad,  this  mute  sympathy  of  the  lower  animals 
is  the  sweetest  that  can  be  offered  to  us.  They  do  not  reason  with 
us ;  they  ask  no  questions ;  they  suggest  no  other  ways  things  might 
have  gone — ways  possible  yesterday,  impossible  to-day  and  for  evermore. 
They  cannot  tell  us  what  we  often  know  only  too  well,  that  we  have  but 
ourselves  to  blame ;  they  merely  feel  that  we  are  sad,  and  lay  themselves 
at  our  feet  in  token  that  they  are  willing  to  share  our  sadness,  and  to 
them,  as  to  no  human  being,  we  pour  out  our  whole  heart.  They  are  not 
critical,  so  there  is  no  occasion  for  reserve ;  they  do  not  know  propriety, 
so  we  need  not  be  ashamed.  The  only  thing  that  is  impossible,  as  we 
look  into  their  patient,  trustful  eyes,  is  to  be  false.  Falsehood  must  bo 
very  deeply  ingrained  in  the  man  who  can  lie  to  his  favourite  dog. 

This  dog  of  Harry's  was  a  rough  unbeautiful  creature  of  nondescript 
breed  and  surly  disposition.  Harry  had  brought  him  down  from  London 
one  evening,  telling  us  that  he  had  fastened  himself  upon  him  in  the 
streets  one  day  as  he  was  returning  to  his  chambers  ;  that  ho  had  tried  to 
drive  him  off,  but  the  dog  persistently  followed  him  to  his  door.  "  I  gave 
him  some  supper  on  the  doorstep,"  Harry  had  said,  "  for  he  looked  half- 
starved,  poor  devil,  and  then  shut  the  door  upon  him,  feeling  rather  a 
brute  for  not  taking  him  in ;  when  I  came  out  next  morning  there  he  was 
still,  so  of  course  I  adopted  him."  Of  course.  Appeals  to  Harry  Ray- 
mond were  seldom  made  in  vain,  though,  hearing  him  talk  about  himself, 
you  might  have  concluded  him  to  be  the  incarnation  of  hard-hearted 
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cynicism.  That  is,  if  you  were  unskilled  in  the  language  of  looks  and 
tones— a  language  that  weak  creatures  generally  know  well,  for  it  is  to 
them  an  important  branch  of  knowledge,  saving  them  many  a  rebuff 
which,  wanting  it,  they  might  incur  by  ill-judged  advances.  And  so  all 
weak  creatures  instinctively  loved  and  trusted  Harry — women  and  chil- 
dren— all  who  were  conscious  of  being  any  how  dis advantaged  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  There  was  about  him  a  kindly  humorous  tolerance 
that  made  him  merciful  even  to  ugliness  and  stupidity. 

So  Rough  lay  at  Madeline's  feet,  while  Harry  stretched  himself  out  at 
Grace's — like  Hamlet  at  the  feet  of  Ophelia,  Mrs.  Barnard  suggested,  but 
Grace  said — "'No  ;  he  is  like  old  Rough,"  and  she  ran  her  fingers  through 
his  brown  hair,  and  called  him  her  good  old  dog,  till  he  put  up  his  hand 
and  caught  hers  to  kiss  and  fondle  it.  And  Lady  Raymond  called  them 
silly  children,  and  confided  to  me  in  a  stage  whisper  that  she  feared  it  was 
all  over  now  with  Harry's  philosophy  and  philanthropy,  and  Madeline 
made  a  very  unnecessary  clatter  and  bustle  among  the  cups  and  saucers, 
justifying  herself,  when  her  mottier  remonstrated,  by  the  plea  that  Grace 
had  put  a  larger  infusion  of  poetry  than  usual  into  the  tea  to-day,  and 
that  that  and  Harry's  philosophy  combined  had  had  on  the  tea-things  the 
effect  that  has  been  before  ascribed  to  too  much  learning.  Poor  Madeline, 
she  made  her  little  joke  bravely,  but  the  tears  would  come,  and  she  bent 
down  again  to  stroke  the  dog. 

Our  talk  was  jerky.  We  were  all  thinking  of  the  same  thing,  but 
each  in  a  different  vein,  and  it  was  difficult  to  us  to  talk  about  it — to  all  of 
us,  except  Mrs.  Barnard,  whose  thoughts  had  gone  out  upon  the  line  of 
wondering  what  various  friends  and  members  of  the  family  would  think  of 
the  engagement. 

"  I  wonder  what  the  Dawsons  will  think?"  she  said  meditatively.  As 
nobody  seemed  inclined  to  follow  her  in  this  speculation,  I  answered  with 
becoming  seriousness,  "  I  wonder  ?  " 

Then,  after  a  pause,  "  And  the  Marstons."     "  Yes." 

Another  pause,  during  which  Harry  twisted  a  spray  of  honeysuckle 
into  Grace's  hair,  and  Madeline  made  ineffectual  efforts  to  get  the  un- 
accomplished Rough  to  stand  on  his  hind  legs  and  beg; 

"I  think  George  Henderson  will  be  surprised." 

Again  the  burden  of  response  fell  on  me.     "  I  dare  say  he  will." 

"Yes;  I  am  sure  he  will — very  much  surprised — don't  you  think 
so  ?  "  and  she  turned  to  Madeline  this  time. 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  said ;  "  George  Henderson  is  never  surprised.  He  has 
probably  calculated  the  chances  for  and  against  the  marriage,  and  ascer- 
tained that  nothing  short  of  a  violent  infringement  of  the  laws  of  nature 
could  have  prevented  it." 

There  was  a  flavour  of  bitterness  in  Madeline's  remarks  this  after- 
noon, but  happily  in  the  general  satisfaction  it  passed  unnoticed,  excepting 
by  myself.  For  me,  I  yearned  to  lead  her  away,  and  comfort  and  caress 
her  once  more,  as  she  had  let  me  do  in  that  short  hour  in  the  corn- 
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field,  when  she  had  abandoned  all  attempt  at  self-restraint,  and  flung 
herself  unreservedly  on  my  sympathy.  I  longed  to  stretch  out  my  arms  to 
her,  and  bid  her  let  flow  the  tears  that  stood  in  scalding  drops  upon  her 
lids,  but  I  dared  not  so  much  as  allow  my  eyes  to  meet  hers. 

Suddenly  a  peal  of  merry  laughter  broke  from  the  children  who  were 
standing  in  a  group  a  few  yards  away,  and  two  little  ones  came  running 
up  to  us. 

"Is  n't  she  silly,  Grace?"  asked  one  shrill  voice,  "she  won't 
believe  that  Harry  is  going  to  be  our  brother." 

"  He's    too  big,"  says  the    other  little  one,  "  a  great  deal  too  big. 
He's  quite  a  man,  and  so  he  can't  be,  can  he,  Maddy  ?  " 

All  the  brothers  at  the  cottage  are  boys  in  jackets,  and  Dora  can 
generalisa  as  well  as  her  elders. 

"  And  don't  you  think  it  would  he  very  nice  to  have  a  big  brother  ?  " 
said  Madeline — she  spoke  without  bitterness  this  time. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  little  woman  sturdily.  Children  reconcile 
themselves  with  difficulty  to  new  arrangements.  With  them  whatever  is, 
is  best,  and  change  means  change  for  the  worse.  It  is  only  as  we  grow 
older  that  a  restless  craving  for  novelty  conies  over  us,  and  we  turn  with 
sick  hearts  from  an  imperfect  present  to  a  future,  to  be  in  turn  discarded 
as  it  too  is  weighed  and  found  wanting.  We  all  begin  life  as  conser 
vatives. 

"  And  what  is  still  more  wonderful,  Dora,"  says  Grace,  "  Harry  is 
going  to  be  my  dog,  and  lie  at  my  feet,  and  fetch  and  carry  for  me  as  old 
Bough  does  with  him,  you  know." 

"  That's  nonsense,"  says  Dora,  with  cahn  contempt  and  so  dismisses 
the  subject.  "  Tell  us  a  story,  Maddy,  do,"  and  both  the  little  girls 
begin  clambering  into  Madeline's  lap. 

"What  shall  it  be  ?  I  can't  think  of  any  stories  just  now,"  and 
Madeline  rubs  her  forehead  wearily. 

"  Oh,  anything,"  says  Dora.  "  '  The  old  woman  who  went  to  market 
her  eggs  for  to  sell,'  and  Rough  shall  bark  when  she  goes  home,  and 
Harry  too,  if  he  is  going  to  be  Grace's  dog." 

And  Madeline  begins  without  more  ado  to  repeat  the  foolish  rhymes, 
and  as  I  listen  to  her  I  feel  there  is  an  infinite  pathos  in  the  silly  words 
told  in  the  dreamy  absent  voice,  in  which  I  detect  an  almost  imperceptible 
quaver.  She  has  not  done  her  part  well,  and  the  children  are  not  satis- 
fied. So  we  have  it  over  again,  and  Harry  is  made  to  bark  lustily  when 
the  old  woman  comes  homo,  and  the  children  get  excited  and  clap  their 
hands,  and  Rough  barks  too,  and  this  time  it  is  pronounced  a  great  suc- 
cess, while  Madeline  murmurs  over  and  over  to  herself — "  This  is  none 
of  I." 

After  tea  we  all  walked  up  to  the  Dene.  Lady  Raymond  claimed 
Madeline's  arm  for  support,  since  she  had  lost  her  usual  staff,  she  said 
with  a  wicked  glance  at  Harry  who  was  lingering  behind  with  Grace — 
while  I  followed  with  Mrs.  Barnard. 
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As  I  looked  back  I  wondered  of  what  they  two  were  talking.  Not 
philosophy,  I  thought,  this  time — not  politics  or  science  ;  and  I  found 
myself  wondering  further  whether  men  even  of  the  better  sort,  in  choosing 
their  wives,  have  regard  chiefly  to  the  degree  in  which  they  possess  that 
faculty  of  uncritical  sympathy  of  which  I  have  spoken  as  reaching  its 
climax  in  our  days,  and  whether  this  rather  negative  capacity  which  we 
are,  perhaps,  justified  in  rating  almost  as  a  defect  in  an  independent  indi- 
vidual, may  not,  with  equal  justice,  take  rank  as  a  quality  in  one  who  is 
chosen  to  be  the  complement  of  a  stronger  nature.  I  did  not  know  that 
I  was  venturing  on  the  great  battlefield  of  a  later  day. 


SON  of  the  lightning,  fair  and  fiery  star, 

Strong-winged  imperial  Pindar,  voice  divine, 
Let  these  deep  draughts  of  thy  enchanted  wine 

Lift  me  with  thee  in  soarings  high  and  far 

Prouder  than  Pegasean,  or  the  car 

Wherein  thy  Phoebus  rapt  the  huntress  maid. 
So  let  me  range  mine  hour,  too  soon  to  fade 

Into  dull  presence  of  the  things  that  are. 

Yet  know  that  even  amid  this  jarring  noise 

Of  hates,  loves,  creeds,  together  heaped  and  hurled, 
Some  echo  faint  of  grace  and  grandeur  stirs 

From  thy  sweet  Hellas,  home  of  noble  joys. 
'  First  fruit  and  best  of  all  the  western  world, 
Whate'er  we  hold  of  beauty,  half  is  hers. 

ERNEST  MYERS. 


SHE    LOOKED    ROUND    -WITH    A    START,    AND    SAW     CAROL 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

A  MAN  WITHOUT  A  WILL. 

AM  a  disgrace  to  the  name  of 
manhood,"  thought   Harold 
Yaughan  to  himself,  as  he 
threw  himself  after  the  play 
into  the   piece   of  furniture 
supposed,  in  his  comfortless 
lodgings,  to  represent  an  easy- 
chair.     "  I  wonder  if  mine 
the   ordinary   history    of 
what  guide-books  to 
success     call     Self- 
made  men  ?  I  could, 
I   honestly   believe, 
have  made  myself  in 
time   the   managing 
assistant  to  a  drug- 
gist— perhaps  even 
the  partner  of  one 
who   did   not   want 
me  to  invest  capital. 
That    would    have 
been  something  for 
a  workhouse  boy  to 
be    proud    of:    the 
result  of  my  own  industry  and  of  my  own  will.     But  neither  my  industry 
nor  my  will  made  a  schoolboy  carry  his  gun  at  full  cock  through  a  bramble 
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hedge  :  luck  made  me  a  physician — I  steadily  set  to  work  to  make  myself 
a  professional  failure.    I  succeeded :  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  I  know  that  if 
my  career  were  to  begin  over  again  I  should  again  succeed  in  failing  in 
exactly  the  same  way.     And  then — just  when  I  was  about  to  reap  the  due 
reward  of  my  pains,  comes  in  Luck  once  more  to  say,  '  It  is  no  use  ;  you 
shall  be  called  a  Self-made  man.     I  will  send  you  on  an  expedition  from 
which   the  worst   you  can  earn  is  the  immortal  fame  of  a  martyr  to 
science,  when  in  truth  you  are  but  a  cowardly  impostor,  running  away 
from  Love  and  Hunger.'     I  shall  be  called  a  self-made   hero  ;    I  am 
a   self-made   ass,  whom  Fate  has  determined  to  dress  up  in   a  lion's 
skin.     I  think  I  can  see  my  biography  as  it  will  read  in  some  foolish 
book  written  to  encourage  the  young.     '  This   pioneer   of   science,'   it 
will  say,   '  raised  himself    by   his  brilliant  talents,  his  genius  and  in- 
dustry,   from   a   parish   apprentice   to    a   physician    in   practice  at  St. 
Bavons  before  he  was  thirty  years  old.    But  the  extraordinary  enthusiasm 
for  science  which  carried  him  thus  far  forbade  him  to  confine  his  energies 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  provincial  town.     He  gave  up  his  practice, 
and  volunteered  his  services  as  physician  and  naturalist  to  a  private  ex- 
pedition in  search  of  the  North  Pole.    'On  his  return  ' — people  do  return 
sometimes — then,  of  course,  follow  the  consequences  of  having  a  warm- 
hearted and  thorough-going  Earl  for  one's  friend  and  patron.     Or  else  it 
will  go,  '  The  expedition  was  never  heard  of  again — and   the   name   of 
Harold  Vaughan,  the  work-house  boy,  will  go  down   to   posterity  with 
Lord  Lisburn's  own.     England  will  not  forget  one  who  shared  the  fate  of 
a  peer.'     Rubbish  !     I  have  a  good  mind  to  write  my  own  memoir  before 
I  go.     *  This  atom  of  human  sea-weed  was  picked  up  among  the  hedge- 
rows.    If  he  had  been  apprenticed  to  a  cobbler  he  would  have  picked  up 
a  little  cobbling — apprenticed  to  a  surgeon  he  picked  up  a  little  surgery. 
A  short-sighted  nobleman  haviog,  out  of  exaggerated  charity  and  gratitude, 
given  him  an  education,  and  his  poverty  and  position  being  such  as  to 
keep  him  out  of  dissipation,  he  would  have  been  an  idiot  if  he  had  not 
passed  his  examinations  for  his  medical  degrees.     He  was  driven  from  St. 
Bavons  for  daring  to  ask  a  tradesman's  daughter  to  marry  him.     Finding 
the  world  too  strong  for  him  before  he  was  thirty,  he  joined  a  crack- 
brained  search  for  the  earth's  axis  under  a  hare-brained  boy,  in  order  to 
get  ship-biscuit  to  eat  and  to  escape  from  a  couple  of  grey  eyes.     Then, 
either,  as  he  deserved,  he  was  never  heard  of  again,  or  else  he  was  accepted 
into  the  noble  army  of  lucky  waifs  and  self-made  impostors.'     Well — so 
be  it ;  only  I  should  like  to  know  how  many  men  look  down  with  wonder 
at  their  biographies  as  they  are  read  by  the  world. 

"  But,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  why  should  I  let  Luck  conquer 
me  ?  why  should  I  submit  to  be  a  coward  for  the  sake  of  being  a  charlatan  ? 
What,  in  all  this  world  of  lies,  is  Claudia  Brandt  or  Claudia  anybody  to 
the  man,  and  not  to  the  bit  of  floating  sea-drift,  called  Harold  Vaughan  ? 
I  am  a  man,  I  suppose — they  would  say  so  if  I  were  laid  out  on  a  dis- 
secting-table  at  Guy's.  If  there  were  no  Claudia  in  the  world,  I  should 
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no  more  dream  of  sailing  to  the  North  Polo  than  I  should  of  giving  myself 
a  certificate  for  Bedlam.  Luck  shall  not  make  me  either  lion  or  martyr. 
I  will  make  it  my  ambition  to  justify  the  kindness  of  my  first  patron— I 
will  pay  my  debt  of  gratitude— I  will  stick  to  medicine  as  a  duty,  and  fail 
or  prosper,  simply  as  I  may  deserve. 

"Ass  that  I  am !     What  right  have  I  to  talk  about  staying  in  England 
— can  I  make  no  resolve,  not  even  a  mad  one,  without  breaking  it  the 
moment  it  is  made  ?     What  should  I  say  of  a  man  who  made  up  his 
mind,  and  volunteered  too,  to  take  part  in  danger  abroad,  and  within  ten 
minutes  of  seeing  a  girl's  face,  began  to  think  it  his  duty  to  stay  at  home  ? 
I  think  it  is  my  duty— but  then  everybody  thinks  his  inclination  his  duty. 
This  is  what  comes  of  trying  to  follow  out  ynothi  seauton,  I  suppose.    If 
I  were  like  Lord  Lisburn,  I  should  just  do  what  I  was  inclined  to,  without 
thinking,  and  feel  that  I  was  acting  from  a  high  sense  of  duty  all  the 
time.     Let  me  see — what  cut  and  dried  philosopher  was  it  who  said, 
If  you  ever  doubt  which  of  two  courses  you  ought  to  take,  follow  the  most 
unpleasant,   and  then  you  will    be    sure   that  you   are   acting  from   a 
sense  -of  duty  ?     Well,  the  most  unpleasant  will  certainly  be  to  remain 
at  home.     Lord  Lisburn  will  set  me  down  as  a   coward  and  a  cur ;  I 
shall  find  it  hard  to  earn  bread ;    I  shall   perhaps  be  falling  again  into 
the  toils  ;  I  shall  despise  myself  as  much  as  if  I  sailed,  and  feel  that 
some   contemptible   part   of  me  was   being  gratified  by  the    surrender 
of  my  self  respect.     Well  then — here  goes  ynothi  seauton  to  the  winds. 
I  will  be  free — I  will  follow  my  inclination  like  other  men.     I  will   run 
away  like  a  coward  to  prevent  being  called  one,  and  let  myself  drift  into 
being  a  martyr  or  a  hero.     Whatever  happens,  I  must  be  contemptible. 
So,  though  I  must  despise  myself,  I  will  at  least  give  others  no  cause 
to  despise  me.     There — I  have  given  Her  the  last  thought  she  will  ever 
have  from  me.     And  henceforth,  if  Fate  denies  me  the  power  of  doing  as 
I  ought,  she  shall  at  least  not  rob  me  of  the  power  of  doing  as  I  please." 
He  lighted  a  cigar  which  Lord  Lisburn  had  given  him  at  parting, 
threw  up  the  window  and  looked  out  into  the  narrow  street,  along  which  a 
drunken  half-dozen  of  men  and  women  were  reeling  noisily,  while  a  police- 
man watched  them  idly  from  the  kerb-stone.  In  the  window  opposite,  which 
had  no  blind,  he  could  see  the  framed  picture  of  a  figure  bending  over  a 
sick  bed ;  the  flame  of  a  tallow-candle  was  reflected  from  a  druggist's 
glass  phial.     He  might  be  assisting  at  a  scene  of  murder,   for  aught  he 
knew,  or  merely  at  a  common  sick-room  scene.     The  other  windows  were 
all  dark  and  asleep  but  one ;  there,  on  the  blind,  he  could  see  a  shadow 
moving  a  needle  or  a  pen.     His  eyes  were  always  quick  to  judge,  and  ho 
was  in  a  mood  to  catch  the  physiognomy  of  shadows.     It  is  just  on  these 
occasions,  when  the  world  seems  to  limp  with  ourselves,  that  the  limping 
devil  Azamat,  whom  Aaron  Goldrick  invoked  as  Benguilango,  permits  ns 
a  glimpse  at  the  internal  economy  of  tho  world.     And  the  glimpse  he 
affords  us  is  almost  sure  to  be  untrue ;  as  untrue  as  the  idea  of  a  steam- 
engine  obtained  by  one  who  forgets  that  every  wheel  and  piston  has 
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qualities  of  its  own,  such  as  liability  to  rust,  to  slip,  to  become  loose,  and 
to  break,  altogether  independent  of  the  general  object  and  action  of  the 
machine.  The  little  movements  of  human  mechanism  which  Dr.  Vaughan 
regarded  coldly  and  contemptuously  from  his  window,  made  any  exercise 
of  conscious  self-will  on  his  own  part  appear  infinite simally  foolish  and 
small.  It  could  not  be  that  one  man  chose  deliberately  to  shout  rather 
than  be  silent,  that  another  chose  to  weep  rather  than  to  laugh,  another 
to  toil  rather  than  to  sleep  ;  and  as  these  were  all  great  things  to  them, 
why  should  he  think  himself  bound  to  assert  impossible  self-mastery  in 
greater  things  ? 

So  letting  his  eye  travel  along  the  curve  of  Ursa  Major  and  upwards, 
until  it  reached  the  Pole  star,  Harold  Vaughan  allowed  his  chance  view 
of  the  heavens  to  serve  for  sortes.  He  possessed  neither  a  Virgil  nor  a 
Bible,  the  usual  resources  of  those  who  wish  to  cry  heads  or  tails  with 
Fate  ;  but,  as  a  sceptic,  he  had  his  share  of  superstition,  and  as  an  un- 
believer in  himself,  he  was  in  a  superstitious  mood. 

Cynosura  looked  as  cold  and  fixed  as  Fate,  and  as  high  up  above  the 
other  stars.  One  need  not  be  an  astrologer  to  feel  that  the  stars, 
being  beyond  the  reach  of  our  wills,  are  stronger  than  we,  while  to  have 
strength  and  not  to  use  it  is,  to  our  human  instincts,  a  contradiction  in 
terms. 

"So  be  it  then,"  he  thought  to  himself  once  more.  "lam  most 
assuredly  not  of  iron,  and  yet  I  cannot  lift  my  eyes  without  their  being 
drawn  to  the  Pole.  Chance  must  decide  my  life  for  me,  it  seems — so  let 
me  own  myself  beaten,  and  give  in.  I  will  go  to  bed  and  dream  my  last 
dream,  and  to-morrow  I  will " 

"  I  will,"  indeed  !  It  is  not  allowed  the  slave  of  Circumstance  even 
to  whisper  "I  will" — not  even  so  much  as  "I  will  obey."  Passive 
obedience  or  active  war — there  is  no  middle  way.  And  the  words  were 
hardly  out  of  his  mind's  lips,  when  they  were  broken  short  by  a  thundering 
at  the  street  door. 

His  window  was  alight,  and  caught  the  eye  of  Fortune's  messenger. 

"  Halloa  there  !  "  called  out  the  latter,   "  I  want  Dr.  Vaughan." 

"  I  am  Doctor  Vaughan.  What  is  it  ?  From  Lord  Lisburn  ?  Are 
you  Carol  ?  " 

"  Come  down  then — at  once.  Bring  your  iDstruments — everything 
you've  got.  Come — don't  stand  talking  there."  And  he  began  to  thunder 
again. 

"  I'm  coming — but  you  needn't  knock  the  house  down.  Now,  what 
is  it  ?  "  he  asked,  as  he  opened  the  street  door. 

"  It's  the  devil,  that's  all.     Aaron  has  stabbed  Lord  Lisburn — 

"  Good  God  !  " 

"  As  dead  as  Queen  Elizabeth.  Vv7hat  in  the  world's  to  be  done  ?  I 
shall  have  to  be  examined  at  the  inquest — the  trial,  any  way — what  do 
you  think  they'll  do  ?  You  must  certify  it's  a  fit— small-pox— lumbago — 
anything.  Aaron,  confound  the  fool,  can  have  gone  into  the  country. 
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As  for  the  Oberon — that  game's  up,  anyhow.  That's  what  comos  of 
having  to  do  with  fools." 

"I  shall  certify  what  I  find,"  said  Harold,  dragging  Carol  along. 
When  called  out  of  his  dreams  by  the  necessity  of  action,  his  will  wag 
not  to  be  despised.  "  And  I  think  for  your  sake  you  had  better  hold 
your  tongue  before  me  till  you  have  done  trembling.  Did  you  come  to 
me  immediately  ?  " 

"  The  moment  the  young  fellow  tumbled  over." 

"  He  stabbed  him — where  ?  " 

"Here — in  the  side." 

"  Are  you  sure  ?  " 

11  Certain." 

"  Then  it  mayn't  bo  too  late  now — I  may  save  him  again.  But  if  he 
is  dead — if  he  has  been  murdered — I  shall  not  be  your  accomplice, 
Mr.  Carol,  or  of  any  of  your  friends.  If  Aaron  is  your  friend,  Lord 
Lisburn  is  mine.  Ah,  thank  God,  there's  a  cab  at  last — in  with  you. 
What — you'd  rather  walk  ?  You'll  do  no  such  thing." 

"I  will,  though.     I  always  have  my  way,  and  I'll  have  it  now." 

"By  all  means— but  you'll  go  mine.  , There — and  now  drive  like 
mad  ;  a  sovereign  for  every  minute  that  you're  short  of  ten." 

Oft'  like  mad  they  drove ;  it  was  a  real  race  between  the  chariot 
of  death  and  the  cab  of  the  man  without  a  will. 


CHAPTER  X. 

A  *  T  E  ii    THE    PLAY. 

THE  next  morning  must  have  been  very  loth  to  enter  through  the  yet 
open  window  in  Golden  Square. 

The  supper-table  still  bore  its  mangled  load,  and  was  stained 
with  a  hideous  mixture  of  red  blood  and  red  wine.  The  furniture  was 
thrown  about  in  a  confusion  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  battle  of  the 
chairs — only,  as  everybody  knows,  chairs  and  tables  always  throw  them- 
selves about  without  the  aid  of  hands  wherever  there  is  human  disorder. 
Their  perverse  vitality  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  for  house- 
wives, and  one  of  the  most  difficult  speculations  for  students  of  occult 
sympathies.  One  chair  indeed  had  been  thrown  over  in  the  short  scuffle, 
but  all  lay  overthrown  in  every  part  of  the  floor,  which  was  farther  be- 
wildered with  broken  glasses  and  empty  bottles.  There  was  never,  at  the 
most  orderly  of  times,  room  for  a  visitor  to  put  down  a  hat  comfortably, 
as  Mr.  Abner  had  found  ;  but  now,  to  find  so  much  as  a  place  for  a  pair 
of  gloves  would  have  been  hard.  And  above  the  whole  debris,  among 
which  a  pair  of  candles  still  guttered,  hung  a  cloud  composed  of  damp 
London  mist  and  the  stale  smoke  of  the  night  before.  No  wonder  the 
morning  looked  coldly  and  sullenly  into  such  a  villanous  corner,  from 
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which  the  night  utterly  refused  to  be  driven.     Rooms  have  their  "  next 
mornings,"  even  worse  than  those  who  use  them. 

It  was  a  sitting-room,  not  a  bed-room :  that  was  nothing.  But  it 
would  not  have  served  as  a  bed-room  for  a  hog,  much  less  for  a  man, 
much  less  for  a  woman.  And  yet  it  was  upon  the  form  of  a  girl 
that  the  eyes  of  Harold  Yaughan  first  fell  when  he  opened  one  of  the 
folding  doors  leading  from  the  next  room  :  not  stretched  out  upon 
the  sofa,  as  though  trying  to  make  the  best  of  her  discomfort,  but 
sleeping  half  upright,  and  with  her  bare  shoulders  in  the  full  draught,  as 
though  sleep  had  claimed  her  unsought  and  undesired. 

Harold  Vaughan  had  only  seen  Mdlle.  Leczinska  on  the  stage  :  indeed 
the  idea  of  an  actress  in  any  shape  off  the  stage  had  never  suggested 
itself  to  him,  any  more  than  the  idea  of  a  marionette  shut  up  in  its 
box  and  unfastened  from  its  wires.     Though  he  had '  not  confessed  it  to 
Lord  Lisburn  or  to  Carol,  the  number  of  his  visits  to  any  theatre  during 
his  solitary  and  unsocial  student  days  he  could  have  counted  easily  on  the 
fingers  of  a  single  hand.     He  and  the  aimless  stroller  belonged  not  merely 
to  two  different  worlds,  but  to  two  different  elements :  they  had  as  little 
in  common  between  them  as  the  sylph  and  the  gnome.     His  brain  was 
clear,  for  he  had  been  forced'to  concentrate  all  his  faculties  upon  a  single 
point  for  many  hours,  and  he  was  no  longer  in  a  dream,  but  even  pain- 
fully awake  ;  so  he  stood  and  looked  at  this  new  specimen  of  humanity  as 
it  lay  unconscious  before  him,   as  though  at  a  mummy  in  a  museum, 
or  some  abnormal  subject  brought  into  the  dissecting-room.     The  sight 
was  not  in  any  way  agreeable.     The  remains  of  rouge  and  pearl  powder 
were  still  on  her  face  in  flakes  and  patches ;  the  circles  of  her  eyes  looked 
bruised,  and  the  natural  complexion,  seen  here  and  there  through  the  paint, 
sallow  and  haggard.     Her  hair  was  all  tossed  about  and  her  dress  out  of 
all  form,  while  her  jewels  looked  like  tinsel  in  the  miserable  half-light,  as 
if  turning  the  tables  upon  the  tinsel  that  looks  like  jewellery  on  the  stage. 
Dr.  Yaughan  was  far  too  unimaginative  to  be  easily  moved  by  things 
that  his  mind  did  not  understand.     He  had  never  been  in  full  sympathy 
with  anybody  but  Harold  Yaughan  since  his  workhouse  days,  and  doubt- 
less that  was  one  great  reason  for  his  having  been  caught  by  the  first 
sympathetic  woman  with  whom  it  had  been  his  fate  to  exchange  a  glance 
or  a  word.     But  the  sight  before  him  was  enough  to  strike  sparks  out  of 
the  most  flinty  skull.     Nobody  can  help  thinking  and  speculating  when 
brought  in  direct  contact  with  those  whose  real  lives  are  mock  lives,  and 
who  are  nothing  when  they  are  not  trying"  to  be  something  utterly  different 
from  themselves.     Only  an  actor  could  have  said  in  his  heart  that  all  the 
world  is  a  stage,  for  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  the  two  things. 
On  the  stage,  everybody  is  trying  to  be  some  one  else,  in  the  world  every- 
body is  trying  hard  to  be  himself  ;  and  the  only  real  likeness  between  them 
is  that  in  most  cases  everybody  tries  equally  in  vain. 

The  Doctor  was  clearly  one  of  the  failures  off  the  stage  ;  he  had  tried 
wholly  in  vain  to  be  and  to  assert  himself,  and  had  failed  ignominiously. 
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So  he  looked  with  additional  curiosity  at  one  who  had,  to  all  appearance, 
triumphantly  succeeded  in  the  opposite  direction.  His  chief  feeling  was 
one  of  contemptuous  disgust  that  this  girl,  in  whom  he,  of  course,  assumed 
everything  contemptible,  should  have  become  even  the  heroine  of  an  hour 
because  she  could  successfully  pretend  to  be  some  creature  of  somebody 
else's  fancy,  while  he  was  not  allowed,  by  a  thousand  petty  circumstances, 
to  be  his  true  self,  and,  at  the  same  time,  could  not  see  his  way  to  obtain 
any  credit  for  being  unable  to  pretend.  Between  these  two  stools  he,  the 
one  waif,  was  likely  to  settle  down  into  nothingness,  while  she,  the  other 
waif,  had  her  ample  place  in  the  world  because  it  was  her  profession  to  bo 
a  mere  toy.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  atmosphere  of  sentiment  which  has 
grown  up  round  the  artist  life  in  the  course  of  ages,  so  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  Mdlle.  Leczinska  of  the  Oberon  and  Mdlle.  Leczinska  of  Golden 
Square  carried  no  romantic  suggestions  to  him.  He  could  find  no 
imaginary  beauty  in  what  was  not  beautiful  of  itself  to  be  dignified 
with  the  idea  of  genius  deshabille.  On  the  contrary,  he  wondered  that 
the  thing  he  looked  upon  could  under  any  circumstances  have  power  to 
charm,  and  felt  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  world  in  not  having  been 
carried  away.  What  else  he  thought  of  a  girl  whom  he  found  under  such 
conditions  is  what  would  have  been  thought  by  ninety-nine  women  out  of 
a  hundred,  and  by  nine  men  out  of  ten.  He  was  by  no  means  the  first 
who,  having  himself  unjustly  suffered  from  evil  thinking,  has  set  himself 
to  judge  others  in  his  own  turn,  and  to  imitate  his  judges  in  assuming  the 
worst  simply  because  the  worst  was  what  he  saw.  Harold  Yaughan  had 
even  quicker  eyes  than  Mr.  Brandt,  and  accordingly  trusted  them  still  more 
implicitly. 

But  he  was  a  physician  as  well  as  a  fool — supposing  a  very  natural 
exercise  of  human  reason  to  be  folly — and  he  distrusted  the  effects  of  open 
windows  as  much  as  he  trusted  in  the  infallibility  of  his  own  eyes.  So  he 
went  to  the  window  and  shut  it  gently,  not  because  he  was  in  the  least 
inclined  to  be  tender  towards  the  actress  whose  quarrel  had  brought  his 
friend  to  death's  door,  but  simply  from  a  professional  habit  of  humanity. 
He  did  not  even  look  to  see  whether  the  slight  noise  woke  her,  or  if  she 
still  slept  on.  He  also  drew  down  the  blind,  to  shut  out  the  raw  light 
that  jarred  upon  his  own  nerve*,  poured  himself  out  a  glass  of  wine,  which 
he  wanted,  and  then,  having  looked  once  more  through  the  folding  doors, 
sat  down  to  make  such  notes  as  the  circumstances  might  require. 
Still  the  girl  neither  woke  nor  moved.  Except  for  the  quiet  regularity  of 
her  breathing,  she  might  be  dead  for  anything  bo  knew  or  cared. 

So  he  sat  for  at  least  a  fell  hour,  sometimes  scribbling,  sometimes  think- 
ing, and  every  now  and  thou  looking  quietly  through  tho  folding  doors, 
which  he  always  left  ajar,  so  that  the  least  sound  might  be  heard.  Sud- 
denly, however,  when  he  was  most  deeply  absorbed,  he  heard  a  slight 
rustle,  and,  looking  up,  saw  the  girl's  figure  move.  He  looked,  and  in- 
another  second  she  started  bolt  upright,  seemed  to  force  her  eyes  open 
with  her  hands,  and  said — 
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"  Aaron — is  that  you — have  we  got  much  more  to  go.  Ah  !  "  she 
cried  out  suddenly.  "  What  is  it  ?  Where  am  I  ?" 

"  Hush !  "  whispered  Harold,  sharply.  "If  he  wakes  suddenly,  I 
won't  answer  for  what  may  happen."  And  he  rose,  and  closed  the  half- 
open  door. 

"  Ah — you  are  the  Doctor.  Pray  don't  scold  me.  I  was  in  a  dream. 
I  must  have  been  sleeping — and  yet — How  is  he  ?  " 

"  He  is  not  dead." 

"Oh,  sir — I  have  seen  people  stabbed  before.  I  know  they  die 
sometimes.  Can  you  cure  him  ?  Are  you  a  wise  man  ?  " 

"If  you  have  seen  people  stabbed  before,  and  have  known  people  die 
of  it,  as  you  say,  you  most  likely  know  that  the  chances  of  curing  depend 
much  more  on  the  assassin  than  on  the  surgeon.  Perhaps  it  may 
interest  you  to  know  that  your  friend's  knife  was  very  long,  very  sharp, 
and  went  very  deep  indeed,  and  that  he  knew  where  to  strike  nearly 
as  well  as  I  should  myself.  Lord  Lisburn  escaped  immediate  death  by 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  if  I  had  not  come  in  time,  he  would 
have  been  killed  by  the  mere  bleeding." 

"  Then  it  was  you  that  saved  him  ?     He  will  not  die  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  a  prophet — I  am  only  a  surgeon.   I  have  done  what  I  can." 

"  Is  it  not  written,  then  ?  " 

"  Written — what  written  ?     A  prescription  ?  " 

"  What— do  not  doctors  read  Bahi  ?  " 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  mademoiselle  ?  " 

"  How  can  you  cure  him  without  knowing  if  he  will  live  ?  Let  me  see 
him.  I  can  read." 

"  No  ;  certainly  not.  You  can  do  no  good,  and  you  might  do  a  great 
deal  of  harm.  And  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  give  up  your  rooms 
to  Lord  Lisburn." 

She  was  honestly  and  eagerly  anxious — that  he  could  see  ;  but  he 
could  neither  understand  what  she  was  talking  about,  nor  the  look  which 
she  kept  fixed  upon  his  eyes  the  whole  time.  So  keen  was  it  that  his  own 
eyes,  strong  as  they  were,  began  to  give  way  before  hers,  and  it  was  not  till 
he  looked  away  that  she  relieved  him  by  looking  down.  Then  she  said — 

"Doctor,  I  am  very  unhappy." 

"I  suppose  so." 

"  Why  do  you  scold  me  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  scold  you." 

"  You  might  beat  me  if  you  please — I  would  not  say  a  word.  But 
when  Aaron  struck  me,  I  felt  myself  turn  all  to  fire.  I  think  I  should 
have  killed  him — I  know  I  should  have  tried.  Why  do  you  scold  me 
because  he,  I  mean  the  young  Kia,  felt  angry  too  ?  Are  you  angry  with 
him  ?  " 
•  ;  "  With  Lord  Lisburn  ?  No.  How  could  he  stand  by  and  see  any 

woman  struck  without  giving  back  the  blow  ?     If  it  had  only  been ' ' 

"  In  a  better  cause,"  he  was  going  to  add,  but  refrained  :   remembering, 
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perhaps,  that  his  own  misfortunes  had  mainly  come  from  taking  np  the 
quarrel  of  a  beggar-girl. 

"  Then  why  are  you  angry  with  me  ?  Could  I  help  being  struck? 
Could  I  help  his  being  brave  ?  Did  I  put  the  knife  into  Aaron's  hand? 
I  would  have  been  killed  myself  first.  And  you  will  not  even  let  me 
go  to  see  if  he  will  live.  You  are  bad  and  hard,  and  I  thought  you 
were  good  and  kind.  Never  mind — I  will  go  all  the  same." 

He  placed  himself  before  the  grotesque  but  piteous  little  figure,  whoso 
labyrinth  of  tumbled  hair  scarcely  reached  to  his  shoulder,  and  placed  his 
hand  on  the  handle  of  the  folding  door. 

"No,"  he  said,  sharply  ;  "  I  have  told  you  you  can  only  do  harm. 
What  is  it  you  want  to  do  ?  And  I  suppose  that  even  you  must  know 
that  Lord  Lisburn's  bedside  is  no  place  of  yours,  though  he  is  so 
unlucky  as  to  have  turned  you  out  of  your  room.  If  you  wake 
him " 

"  I  shall  not  wake  him.  I  shall  make  no  more  noise  than  a  cloud," 
and  she  slipped  off  her  shoes. 

"  But  you  might,  and  you  shall  not  risk  it.  Tell  me  once  more,  what 
are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  am  going  to  read  Bald.'" 

"  What  is  that  ?  " 

"  To  know  if  he  will  live  or  die." 

"  What  rubbish  is  all  this  ?  One  would  think  you  were  talking  witch- 
craft. Is  it  Polish — you  are  a  Pole,  are  not  you  ?  Well,  you  cannot  go 
in,  that's  all,  nor  will  I  leave  the  room  till  I  am  relieved.  You  have  done 
mischief  enough  already  without  my  giving  you  the  chance  of  doing 
more.  I  wish  to  God  there  were  no  such  things  as  women  in  the  world." 

To  his  sudden  bewilderment,  she  dashed  herself  back  again  into  the 
sofa  and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

"  Modevol ! "    she   cried  out  in  a  whispered  scream,  «'  I  have  the 

Evil  Eye I.....  The  wise  man  says  so — he  knows  it I  have 

brought  him  bad  luck,  and  if  I  look  on  him  he  will  die." 

Harold  Vaughan  let  go  the  door  and  stood  leaning  over  the  fire-place 
He  had  heard  of  the  awful  belief,  as  old  as  the  world  itself,  that  certain 
unhappy  beings  are  cursed  with  an  involuntary  power  of  bringing  a  curse 
upon  all  they  look  upon,  things  and  creatures,  beasts  and  men,  their 
nearest  and  dearest,  their  mothers,  children,  and  wives.  The  Evil  Eye  is 
more  terrible  than  the  tooth  of  the  vampyre,  and  may  beam  kindly  from 
the  face  of  the  most  loving-hearted  of  men.  It  may  be  of  any  hue,  black, 
blue,  or  grey,  it  may  be  bright  or  dull,  it  may  be  stern  or  gay.  It  may 
meet  ours  in  love  or  friendship,  or  light  on  us  by  chance  in  the  street  or 
railway-train  :  hate  is  not  its  essence  nor  good-will  its  antidote.  Terrible 
is  it  to  all  who  meet  its  power,  but  still  more  terrible  is  it  to  those  from 
whom  its  influence  falls.  But,  though  the  young  doctor  had  heard  and 
read  of  such  things,  he  had  never  heard  it  spoken  of,  much  less  treated  as 
an  article  of  belief,  till  now. 

81—5 
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"  Nonsense,"  he  said  once  more,  "  I  don't  mean  any  such  rubbish.  I 
don't  want  you  to  think  me  a  wise  man,  and  I'm  sure  I  don't  think  you  a 
wise  woman.  To  show  you  what  I  think  of  your  eyes,  I  give  you  leave 
to  look  at  me  as  long  as  you  please,  without  fear.  I'm  witch-proof — and 
if  I  were  not,  I  should  have  no  fear  of  you." 

He  spoke  rudely  enough,  considering  her  sex  and  his  own  :  but  he  had 
never  practised  compliments,  not  even  to  Claudia,  and  was  certainly  in  no 
mood  for  them. 

"  Come,"  he  said,  "  look  at  me  this  instant,  or  I  shall  be  really 
angry.  I  don't  say  it's  your  fault,  but  any  way  enough  trouble  has  come 
through  you  not  to  sit  crying  over  old  women's  tales.  Here,"  he  said 
more  kindly,  remembering  his  calling  though  he  had  forgotten  the  courtesy 
which  for  the  sake  of  one  woman  he  had  once  been  eager  to  show  to 
all — "  Here,  drink  this  wine.  I  dare  say  you  are  nervous,  and  no  wonder. 
I  won't  speak  to  you  again,  but  you  must  not  go  into  Lord  Lisburn's  room." 

She  took  the  wine  and  tasted  it  obediently,  but  never  raised  her  eyes, 
nor  even  her  face  so  much  that  they  could  be  seen.  He  turned  from  her 
and  sat  down  to  his  notes  again. 

After  another  ten  minutes  of  silence, 

"  May  I  speak  ?  "  she  asked  miserably. 

"  Yee — if  it  is  not  about  going  into  Lord  Lisburn's  room.  What 
is  it  ?  " 

"  I  want  you  to  help  me  to  remember.  What  will  become  of  Aaron  ?  " 

"  If  Lord  Lisburn  dies — I  should  say  he  would  be  hanged.  If  Lord 
Lisburn  does  not  die,  I  should  say  he  ought  to  be  hanged,  and  will  be 
transported." 

"  Then  I  hope  he  will  be  hanged,"  she  said,  without  reference  to  the 
preceding  condition,  and  suddenly  opening  her  large  eyes  as  she  spoke, 
but  as  suddenly  closing  them  again.  "  But  they  must  lag  him  first,  and 
I  don't  think  he'll  leave  pateran." 

Vaughan  looked  at  her  sharply — not  because  a  Polish  singer  talked  in 
what  was  very  like  English  slang :  that  might  be  a  stage  fashion — but 
because  a  note  seemed  to  be  struck  in  his  memory. 

"  I  wish,  mademoiselle,"  he  said,  like  a  doctor  asking  to  see  a  patient's 
tongue,  "  you  would  let  me  see  your  eyes." 

"  No,"  she  answered  resolutely,  and  turned  herself  wholly  away. 

"  I  know  it  is  impossible,  and  yet  I  could  almost  swear  I  had  met  you 
before." 

"  Never." 

"  Have  you  been  long  in  England  ?  You  speak  English  uncommonly 
well." 

She  made  no  answer. 

"  Surely  you  understand  me  ?  If  I  am  curious,  you  must  consider 
the  strauge  way  in  which  we  are  brought  together.  I  don't  want  to  pry 
into  any  mysteries.  But  you  must  remember  that  all  this  affair  will  have 
to  be  inquired  into — and  by  rougher  hands  than  mine  are." 
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"  Yes,  I  know — the  policeman." 

"  And  the  judge  and  the  jury.  I  shall  have  to  be  a  witness,  and  so  will 
yon,  as  you  would  know  very  well  if  you  knew  anything  of  our  English 
laws.  I  don't  know  much  about  criminal  courts,  but  I  suppose  you  will 
have  to  give  your  name." 

"  You  know  what  that  is— Mademoiselle  Leczinska." 
"  But  your  Christian  name  ?  " 
"Pauline,"  she  answered  readily. 

"And — let  me  see — you  might  be  asked  where  you  come  from 

where  you  have  been  in  England— if  you  have  ever  been  at  Manchester, 

for  example,  or  Birmingham,  or  St.  Bavons  " 

"  Never." 

"  "Pray,  may  I  ask — I  know  nothing  of  musical  matters — where  you 
have  been  singing  till  now  ?  " 

"  Warsaw.     It  is  all  in  the  bills." 

"And  that  song  in  the  opera  to-night? — but  never  mind:  though  it 
was  very  strange."  Like  the  rest  of  the  audience,  he  naturally  assumed 
it  to  be  Abner's — and  what  was  more  natural  than  that  an  opera-house 
tune  should  have  found  its  way,  like  so  many  others,  into  a  country  inn  ? 
He  knew  nothing  of  the  novelty  of  "  Sylvia's  Bracelet,"  and  the  reception 
of  the  song  seemed  to  stamp  it  as  some  favourite  and  familiar  morceau. 
And,  though  the  identity  of  Pauline  and  Zelda  may  seem  clear  enough, 
a  man,  in  practice,  must  be  very  daring  to  imagine  for  a  moment  the 
identity  of  a  fashionable  prima  donna  and  a  wandering  beggar-girl. 
Sensible  men  never  believe  in  coincidences ;  and  such  things,  though 
they  have  been,  are,  and  will  be,  belong  to  the  region  of  romance,  which 
is  scorned  by  sensible  men. 

So  Harold  Vaughan  was  surprised  for  many  moments,  but  bewildered 
for  only  one.  It  seemed  to  him  very  natural — as  soon  as  he  exercised 
the  reason  by  which  men  are  so  often  led  astray — that  one  singing  voice 
should  resemble  all  singing  voices  as  closely  as  a  shellful  of  peas ;  that 
one  strolling  musician  should  be  like  another  strolling  musician ;  that  a 
Pole,  like  a  Russian,  should  be  innately  versed  in  all  the  dialects  of 
Babel.  It  also  seemed  to  him  too  improbable  to  be  true,  that  the  heroine 
of  the  Old  Point  Hotel  should  be  the  heroine  of  the  Oberon ;  and  that  he, 
of  all  men,  should  stumble  twice  upon  her,  of  all  women.  So  lie  men- 
tally accused  himself  of  stupidity,  and,  like  many  another  believer  in  the 
Probabilities,  actually  became  what  ho  accused  himself  of  being.  All 
riddles  avu  very  simple  when  they  are  explained;  but  plain  facts  are  the 
greatest  riddles  of  all. 

Whether  Mdlle.  Leczinska  recognised  Zelda's  champion  is  another 
question.  She  was  neither  sensible,  nor  a  man ;  and  strange  coincidences  were 
of  course  the  most  natural  things  in  the  world  to  her.  Besides,  if  a  stray 
beggar- girl  was  a  thing  to  be  forgotten  in  a  life  that  was  self-absorbed,  the 
first  lips  that  had  ever  given  her  kind  words  were  things  to  be  remembered 
till  Doom's  day.  But  the  Zelda  whom  Aaron,  like  Roman  slave-masters, 
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had  made  a  freedwoman  by  the  sign  of  a  blow,  was  certainly  not  one  to 
renew,  by  confession,  the  character  of  the  old  self,  which  she  had  now 
trampled  under  foot  and  cast  away.  She  had  not  been  crowned  with 
laurels  only  to  appear  in  the  guise  of  her  bygone  past  before  the  only  eyes 
from  whom  she  cared  to  hide  the  degraded  Zelda  of  old. 

So,  while  he  stood  in  thought,  she  sat  crouched  in  timid  shame, 
hiding  carefully  from  him  the  baleful  light  of  her  evil  eyes,  that  she 
might  neither  betray,  nor  be  betrayed.  And  so  they  remained  as  far 
apart,  as  those  who  have  once  influenced  one  another's  lives  can  ever 
be,  until  the  house  awoke,  and  the  constable  called  to  bring  the 
important  news  that  the  lessee  of  the  Oberon  had  not  been  found. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  RIGHTS  OF  THE  MATTER. 

THE  next  day  was  a  busy  day  for  Harold  Vaughan,  who  had  for  the 
present  to  assume  the  office  of  agent  as  well  as  physician  to  Lord  Lisburn. 
The  police  disposed  of,  he  sent  for  the  most  eminent  surgeon  of  the  day, 
who  finally  approved  of  all  he  had  done.  Then  he  went  to  the  hotel 
where  he  had  engaged  to  meet  the  Earl  at  breakfast,  and  saw  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Esmeralda,  who  was  cooling  his  heels  hungrily  in  the  coffee- 
room,  and  who  was  able  to  give  him  the  name  and  address  of  Lord 
Lisburn' s  attorney,  and  of  his  banker,  Sir  William  Penrose.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  chance  breakfast  engagement,  one  of  the  richest  noble- 
men in  England  would  have  suddenly  disappeared  from  sight  without 
being  missed,  and  have  been  laid  up  in  Golden  Square  lodgings,  without 
money,  or  without  friends,  until  he  died  or  recovered  sufficiently  to 
make  himself  known;  and  even  then  he  might  have  found  it  hard 
to  prove  that  he  was  not  either  a  lunatic  or  an  impostor. 

The  attorney  came,  took  the  whole  business  into  his  own  hands, 
looked  at  Lord  Lisburn,  who  still  lay  unconscious  in  the  singer's  bed- 
room, had  an  interview  with  the  great  surgeon,  and  then  drew  up  an 
authoritative  account  for  the  newspapers,  so  that  his  client's  accident 
might  wear  the  least  disreputable  air  possible.  He  also  offered  his 
own  house  for  a  hospital  as  soon  as  the  patient  could  be  moved.  He 
sent  for  a  nurse,  impressed  the  landlady  with  the  rank  and  dignity 
of  her  new  lodger  —  he  knew  of  course  that  they  would  come  out 
somehow — and  made  all  arrangements  with  everybody.  In  short,  he 
forgot  nothing,  with  two  trivial  exceptions.  One  was,  to  think  of  the 
existence  of  Mdlle.  Leczinska,  except  as  a  possible  witness ;  the  other,  to 
repay  Harold  Vaughan  his  extravagance  in  cab-hire.  But  this  was  not 
mentioned ;  and  he  could  not  learn  by  the  light  of  nature  that  Lord 
Lisburn's  friend  had  spent  his  very  last  piece  of  gold. 

The  latter  had  not  even  a  right  to  put  up  by  his  patrop's  bedside  j 
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bo  was  simply  a  chance  medical  man,  who  had  been  sent  for  on  an 
emergency,  and  then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  had  been  turned  out  of  the 
case  by  the  patient's  friends.  Fortune  had  denied  him  even  the  refuge 
of  the  Arctic  seas  to  escape  from  her  persecutions.  Of  course,  as  soon 
as  Lord  Lisburn  recovered,  all  would  bo  well  again  ;  but  how  was  ho  to 
eat  or  drink  till  then  ?  He  could  not  explain  his  case  to  the  solicitor, 
for  he  could  not  run  the  risk  of  being  sent  about  his  business  as  a  begging 
swindler,  as  a  disreputable  practitioner,  who  sought  impudently  to  make 
a  market  out  of  troubled  waters.  No  one  knew  of  his  relation  to  the 
Earl,  and  to  sue  in  formd  pauperis  would  be  only  to  court  the  answer, 
1 '  If  it  is  as  you  say,  you  must  wait  till  my  lord  is  able  to  attend  to  you. 
Of  course  I  don't  distrust  you ;  but  one  must  be  careful  in  these  days, 
and  I  must  take  care  of  my  client's  interests.  Still,  if  you  can  produce 
any  evidence  of  a  claim  to  an  advance  of  salary,  I  will  see.  But  his 
lordship's  physician  to  an  Arctic  expedition — forgive  me  if  I  say  it  sounds 
strange.  Can  you  refer  me  to  anybody — say,  to  his  lordship's  sailing- 
master,  or  any  of  his  friends  ?  No  ?  That  is  unfortunate  ;  for  I  am 
afraid  I  must  wish  you  a  very  good  morning.  Business  is  business — 
of  course  you  understand."  This  kind  of  speech,  not  even  a  workhouse 
training  makes  a  man  willing  to  risk  with  a  good  will.  He  had  already 
discovered  to  what  extent  his  well-worn  clothes,  combined  with  what 
had  seemed  an  officious  interference  with  Lord  Lisburn's  affairs,  had 
made  an  impression  on  the  attorney,  even  without  his  calling  suspicious 
attention  to  them.  As  to  Mademoiselle,  the  attorney  probably  thought, 
as  a  man  of  the  world,  of  many  choice  attempts  to  account  for  every- 
thing, by  squeezing  the  universe  into  a  nutshell.  "  Grey  heads  won't 
grow  on  green  shoulders,"  was  of  course  the  master-key  ho  used  to 
unlock  this  particular  mystery,  and,  as  a  man  of  much  experience  and 
of  the  mental  habit  of  jumping  at  conclusions  to  which  much  experience 
mostly  leads,  ho  did  not  care  to  examine  whether  the  key  turned.  He  had 
put  in  his  pet  proverb,  and  that  was  enough  for  him,  as  it  is  for  all. 

Women,  however,  are  seldom  saw-mongers.  Not  being  good  hands 
at  generalising  from  experience,  they  require  to  get  at  the  bottom  of 
everything.  Sir  William  Penrose  was  satisfied  with  the  attorney's  view  of 
the  matter,  who  quoted  his  proverb  to  the  banker  in  strict  confidence  and 
with  an  air  of  shrewdness  as  though  his  quotation  from  the  common 
stock  of  Procrustean  philosophy  had  been  an  original  discovery  of  a 
state  secret.  But  Lady  Penrose  was  not  much  inclined  to  hold  that 
anything  so  universal  and  couched  in  such  plain  monosyllables  could 
apply  to  an  Earl.  On  other  grounds,  moreover,  she  was  burning  to  hear 
all  about  everything,  and  Miss  Perrot  was  the  best  informed  person  she 
knew.  Once  more,  Miss  Perrot  was  at  home. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  find  you,"  said  the  banker's  wife,  settling  herself 
serenely.  "  I  should  have  brought  Laura,  but  she  has  a  slight  cold — 
nothing,  I  hope,  but  she  must  be  careful.  You  are  none  the  worse  for  the 
play,  nor  Miss— Miss — I  mean  your  cousin  ?  " 
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"  Miss  Brandt,"  answered  Miss  Perrot,  laying  an  emphatic  stress  upon 
both  syllables,  "  is  very  well.  But  that  is  a  painful  subject.  Well,  I  did 
my  duty — I  could  do  no  more." 

"  A  painful  subject?  What  is?  Ah,  yes,  I  did  hear  something — 
but  then  these  things  happen  every  day,  Sir  William  says.  I  remember 
once  a  great  friend  of  Sir  William  failing,  but  they  said  it  was  the  best 
speculation  he  ever  made.  He  had  settlements  and  all  sorts  of  things, 
and  was  let  off  paying  all  his  debts,  so  it  must  be  a  good  thing.  I've 
often  wondered  why  Sir  William  doesn't  fail,  only  he  always  tells  me  he 
shall  wait  till  worse  times — not  that  the  times  could  be  much  worse,  and 
I'm  sure  it  would  be  pleasant  to  get  everything  for  nothing  and  pay  no 


"  Yes,"  Miss  Perrot  answered  feelingly.  "  Very  pleasant  indeed. 
And  very  pleasant,  very,  to  see  one's  own  cousin's  name  in  big  letters  all 
over  the  newspapers.  It's  all  very  well  for  you  to  speak  up  for  strangers, 
but  to  be  taken  in  by  one's  own  flesh  and  blood,  at  least  one's  flesh  and 
blood  by  marriage,  is  hard." 

"  Indeed— I  didn't  know  that." 

"  No,  nor  anybody.  I'm  sure  I  shouldn't  have  believed  it  if  I  hadn't 
been  expecting  it  all  along.  The  number  of  times  I've  told  Mr.  Brandt, 
of  course  not  in  so  many  words,  but  as  plainly  that  a  blind  mouse  might 
read  what  would  come  of  it  all — you'd  woftder  that  a  man  of  business 
shouldn't  believe  me." 

"  Is  it  so  very  bad,  then  ?  " 

"  I  don't  like  to  speak  harm  of  any  girl,  much  less  my  own  cousin — - 
girls  can't  help  their  bringing  up.  But  I  must  say  when  a  girl  is  shut 
up  like  a  sister  of  mercy  all  day  long,  with  nothing  to  do  but  have  all  her 
whims  and  fancies,  with  carriages  and  horses,  never  having  a  chance  of 
making  a  good  match,  painting  till  she  breaks  her  legs,  and  then  having  to 
pay  any  money  to  get  well  again,  and  I  don't  know  what  besides,  if  any- 
body's surprised  what  comes  of  it  all,  it  isn't  I." 

"  Poor  girl,"  said  lady  Penrose,  rustling  herself  out  with  a  sympathetic 
movement.  "  And  you  so  fond  of  her — it  must  be  very  sad  for  you. 
But  for  my  part,  I  never  look  for  gratitude.  One's  always  deceived." 

"  Always.  And  for  my  part  I'll  never  mix  myself  up  in  people's 
business  again.  They  must  do  without  me  and  get  on  the  best  way  they 
can." 

"  Are  they  likely  to  be  much  worse  off,  then  ?  " 

"  It  isn't  that  I  think  about  so  much  as  the  folly.  And  it's  not  just 
to  those  they  leave  behind  when  people  ruin  themselves.  It's  selfish,  that's 
the  word.  When  people  go  into  trade,  those  who  are  younger  can't  help 
having  expectations  :  not  but  what  I'm  above  thinking  of  dead  men's 
shoes  as  they  call  them,  but  it's  the  principle.  My  own  income's  safe, 
thank  God  :  lucky  for  me,  it's  in  the  funds." 

"  Lucky  indeed." 

"  I  declare  when  Claudia,  Miss  Prandt,  opened  that  horrid  letter,  I 
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might  have  been  knocked  down  with  a  feather.  And  would  you  believe  it, 
she  never  even  had  the  grace  to  go  into  hysterics  ?  And  what  she'll  do, 
I'm  sure  I  don't  know." 

"  But  aren't  there  the  settlements  ?" 

"  Not  a  penny." 

"  But  there  must  be  settlements.  When  I  was  married  they  talked 
more  about  the  settlements  than  the  trousseau.  My  poor  father  used  to 
say  I  shouldn't  marry  till  me  and  my  girls  were  made  as  safe  as  the  Bank 
of  England." 

"  Your  father  was  a  sensible  man.  But  Claudia's  mother  was  as  poor 
as  a  church  mouse — I  can't  help  saying  it,  though  she  was  my  own  rela- 
tion. Her  father  was  in  the  herring  fisherie3,  and  married  my  aunt,  and 
had  twelve  children,  and  glad  he  was  to  get  one  of  them  off  his  hands  to 
anybody  who'd  give  her  bread  and  cheese." 

"  That  makes  a  difference  of  course — I  had  some  money  of  my  own. 
Sir  William  himself  can't  touch  it.  But  of  course,  it  is  wrong  to  fail 
without  settlements . ' ' 

"It  is  downright  wicked.  I  can't  quite  turn  my  back  on  them,  of 
course,  whatever  the  world  may  say  of  me.  They're  in  the  house  now. 
But  do  anything  I  can't — and  what's  more,  they  know  it.  I  can't  give  in 
to  wicked  selfishness  by  taking  money  out  of  the  funds.  It  would  be  public 
robbery — making  people  live  on  the  taxes  who  can't  pay  their  own." 

"  Of  course,  that's  plain — that's  what  Sir  William  calls  political 
economy.  So  they're  with  you  now  ?  I  hope  I'm  not  in  the  way." 

"  Oh,  pray  don't  go.  I  want  to  know  the  rights  of  that  terrible 
business  after  the  play — that  young  man " 

"  Isn't  it  shocking  ?  And  he  in  my  very  own  box  only  just  before. 
You've  seen  it  in  the  newspapers  ?  " 

"  It  made  me  shiver.  When  earls  get  murdered,  what  mayn't  they 
do  to  you  or  I  ?  It's  enough  to  make  one  think  of  the  other  world — not 
but  what  I  hope  I'm  as  good  a  Christian  as  many  that  talk  more." 

"  But  the  newspaper  isn't  half  the  story.  Sir  William  had  it  all 
straight  from  head  quarters,  so  I  happen  to  know." 

"Ah!" 

"  Of  course  I  mustn't  say  a  word." 

11  Of  course  not,  dear  Lady  Penrose.  But  still,  for  the  truth's  sake 
— they  do  tell  such  lies " 

"  But  not  the  man  who  told  Sir  William.  He  is  a  lawyer — Lord 
Lisburn's  own.  He  didn't  tell  everything,  you  know,  of  course,  but  Sir 
William  can  guess  what  people  mean — he's  in  the  House,  you  know,  and 
I  always  know  what  Sir  William  means  when  he  holds  his  tongue.  So  I 
think  I  may  say  that  I  really  do  know  the  story." 

11  Of  course- — lawyers  and  members  get  behind  the  scenes.  It's  a 
great  thing  to  have  a  member  for  a  husband,  Lady  Penrose  1" 

"  You  won't  breathe  a  word  ?" 

"  Not  to  Adam." 
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"  I  know  you  won't — so  I  don't  mind  telling  you.  Leczinska,  that's 
the  way  to  pronounce  it — well,  of  course  you  know  what  these  people  are. 
I  am  sure  no  such  fuss  was  ever  made  over  a  new  singer  before.  So  it 
was  plain  enough  there  was  something  behind.  We  are  an  artistic  family, 
you  know,  and  understand  those  things." 

"  I  see.     Of  course  by  something  you  mean  somebody." 

"  That's  just  it.  Sir  William  always  used  to  wonder  why  poor  Lord 
Lisburn,  who  is  just  the  most  charming  young  man  I  ever  saw,  and  has 
played  with  Jane  and  Laura  when  they  were  all  three  babies,  and  not  that 
high,  never  would  take  his  seat,  nor  go  into  the  Guards,  nor  keep  his  yacht 
quietly  at  Cowes  like  the  rest  of  them,  but  must  be  going  about  just 
like  a  common  sailor,  and  mixing  himself  up  with  all  the  people  one 
meets  abroad." 

"  With  a  wife  in  every  port " 

"No;  I  don't  mean  that — I'm  sure  the  young  man  has  good  prin- 
ciples ;  he  wouldn't  marry  beneath  him,  or  do  anything  really  wrong.  If 
I'd  thought  that,  I'm  too  good  a  mother,  I  hope,  to  let  him  be  seen  speak- 
ing to  one  of  my  girls.  But  young  men  are  so  foolish,  even  the  best  of 
them  :  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  would  become  of  me  if  I  had  a  son. 
But  I  was  always  sure  there  was  some  beautiful  creature  at  the  bottom  of 
all  that  yachting.  It  stands  to  reason." 

"  Then  you  think ?" 

"  I  knew  it;  you  see  I  used  to  feel  quite  like  a  mother  to  the  poor 
young  man.  There  ought  to  be  a  law  to  prevent  such  things,  and  as  I 
often  say  to  Sir  William,  if  I  were  in  the  House  I'd  pass  one.  No  doubt 
he  made  some  voyages  to  Poland,  and  she  picked  him  up  there.  What 
can  a  young  man  expect  if  he  goes  where  all  the  people  are  Papists  and 
refugees  ?" 

"  Then  you  don't  think  the  young  man  is  to  blame  ?  I'm  glad  of  that 
— but,  for  my  part,  I  couldn't  think  it.  There's  always  something 
queer  about  people  with  names  one  can't  spell.  It's  like  having  a 
board  set  up  with  Beware  of  Man-traps  and  Spring-guns." 

"  But  then,  you  see  young  men  won't  beware.  It's  quite  provoking 
how  they  take  up  with  everything  that's  odd  and  queer,  when  there  are 
hundreds  of  girls  at  home  ready  and  waiting  to  be  good  English  wives. 
So,  of  course,  when  this  beautiful  creature  turns  up  here  in  town, 
up  turns  Lord  Lisburn  too.  The  moth  and  the  candle — how  true  that 
is." 

"  True,  indeed,  Lady  Penrose — and  such  a  sad  want  of  extin- 
guishers !  " 

"  I'd  extinguish  them.  And  don't  tell  me  there  was  only  chance  in  a 
young  man  keeping  away  for  years,  and  going  to  a  theatre  before  he'd 
seen  even  his  oldest  friends.  I've  heard  say  that  he  pays  for  the  theatre, 
only,  of  course,  not  in  his  own  name." 

"What  infatuation!" 

"I'm  sure  my  heart  bleeds  for  him.      Any  way,  I  know  he  went 
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behind  the  scenes,  and  was  actually  at  supper  with  her  when  this  terrible 
business  happened." 

"  And  the  other  man  ?" 

"  Was  some  vile  companion  of  the  woman's — no  doubt,  one  of  her 
charming  countrymen.  There  were  others  there,  too.  It  was  a  regular 
den  of  thieves." 

"  Horrible — you  don't  say  so  ?  " 

"  You  know  what  ways  these  people  have  of  egging  each  other  on. 
Of  course  Lord  Lisburn  couldn't  put  up  tamely  when  it  came  to  high- 
way robbery.  He  defended  himself  bravely,  I  hoar,  while  the  girl  stood  by 
and  looked  on." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?" 

"  The  struggle  was  terrible — it  must  have  been.  The  poor  dear  Earl 
was  fighting  for  his  life." 

"  But  did  no  ono  come  ?" 

11  Of  course  there  was  a  disturbance,  and  the  man  Moses " 

"  What— a  Jew  ?     What  a  gang !" 

"  I've  no  doubt :  if  I  have  any  prejudice — and  really  I  have  as  few  as 
most  people — it's  against  the  Jews.  Not  but  what  there  are  some  good — 
but  then  I  don't  call  them  real  Jews.  But  where  was  I  ?" 

"Moses " 

"  Oh,  yes — the  man  Moses  ran  up  tho  chimney." 

"  And  how  did  Lord  Lisburn  get  away  ?" 

"  Poor  young  man,  he's  there  now.  It'll  be  a  lesson  to  him  all  his 
days.  The  policeman  found  him  positively  weltering.  Mr.  King,  tho 
lawyer,  saw  him  with  his  own  eyes,  and  if  ho  hadn't  sent  on  the  spot  for 
Sir  Godfrey  Bowes  to  extract  the  knife  on  the  spot,  he'd  have  died  the 
next  minute.  I  must  really  have  in  Sir  Godfrey  to  see  Laura's  cold.  Of 
course  I've  offered  my  own  house — that's  the  least  I  could  do  ;  its  fearful 
to  think  of  a  real  Earl  lying  ill  in  those  horrible  lodgings.  But  Sir 
Godfrey  says  it  would  be  fatal  to  move  him,  so  I've  sent  some  calves'-foot 
jelly  and  beef-tea.  Laura,  poor  girl,  cried  her  eyes  out ;  I  really  think  it 
fretted  her  into  her  cold." 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder  :  there's  a  wonderful  connection  between  body 
and  mind." 

"  It's  a  shocking  story  ;  isn't  it  ?  Enough  to  make  one  hate  one's 
own  sex,  I'm  sure.  There's  one  comfort,  though — the  poor  young  man's 
eyes  must  be  opened  now :  it'll  do  him  good  to  have  him  with  us,  to  shew 
him  a  real  English  home." 

"  Yes — and  who  knows  what  may  come  of  his  knowing  your  dear  girls, 
Lady  Penrose  ?" 

"  I've  never  tried  to  force  Jane's  nor  Laura's  inclinations,  and  I  never 
will,  nor  Sir  William.  But  as  a  mother,  I  can't  help  my  heart  bleeding 
for  the  poor  boy.  I  must  do  what  I  can  to  save  him  from  bad 
hands.  Perhaps  now  he  will  sell  that  horrid  yacht,  and  settle  down." 

"  And  that  creature,  Leczinska,"  said  Miss  Perrot,  meditatively.      «'  I 
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wonder  if  she  will  sing  again  ?  I  didn't  half  look  at  her  on  the  stage — I'd 
give  anything  to  have  a  good  look  at  the  wretched  woman,  just  to  see  what 
there  is  about  her." 

"Don't  speak  of  the  wretch.  I  could  see  what  she  was  as  soon  as 
she  came  out  in  that  disgraceful  dress,  for  which  she  ought  to  have  been 
whipped.  And  then  her  voice — it  was  like  a  cat.  I  can  tell  you  what 
was  about  her,  that  and  nothing  more."  >Q  -• 

"And  what's  that?" 

"  Impudence." 

But  Miss  Perrot  had  no  daughters  in  the  market,  and  was  unselfishly 
interested  in  the  corners  and  cobwebs  of  this  charitable  world.  The 
opera-singer  who  had  brought  a  great  English  nobleman  to  the  brink  of 
the  grave,  had  thus  given  a  prestige  to  her  startling  debut  that  was  more 
overwhelmingly  attractive  to  her  than  all  the  puffs  and  posters  of  Aaron 
and  Carol  together.  The  new  prima  donna,  whose  sole  thought  for  her- 
self was  to  veil  her  evil  eyes  from  doing  further  mischief,  except  to 
her  blood-stained  floor,  had  bounded  into  fame  and  drifted  into  infamy — 
which  is  more  profitable  still.  Miss  Perrot  would  rather  have  given  her 
ears  to  stare  at  her  than  have  closed  her  eyes  to  listen  to  a  second 
Malibran.  And,  as  Miss  Perrot  thought,  so  thought,  or  at  least  felt,  ten 
thousand  more. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

WHERE  THE  CARCASE  is- 


IN  all  the  books  of  travels  and  travellers'  tales — not  excluding  Lord 
Lisburn's  Sinbad  —  which  touch  upon  savages  and  savage  people,  it 
unfortunately  happens  that  a  Christian  name  and  a  regular  civilized  sur- 
name are  given  to  the  author  upon  his  title-page.  We  have  never  as  yet 
had  Messieurs  et  Mesdames  les  Cannibales  peints  par  eux-memes.  We 
dwell  upon  their  manners  and  customs — never  remembering  that  theirs 
are  not  one  whit  more  curious  or  more  unnatural  than  our  own.  For  my 
part,  I  have  never  been  able  to  make  out  that  to  kill  a  man  in  battle  for 
the  purpose  of  eating  him  afterwards,  is  more  unreasonable,  or  much 
more  revolting,  than  to  kill  a  few  thousands  in  battle  for  more  vague  and 
shadowy  purposes.  War  is  no  doubt  a  very  admirable  and  useful  insti- 
tution, man's  natural  condition,  his  best  incentive  to  the  practice  of 
honour,  self-sacrifice,  patience,  energy,  courage  in  defeat,  generosity  in 
triumph,  and  a  thousand  other  fine  qualities  that  tend  to  rust  in  piping 
times  of  peace,  when  the  lion  so  far  forgets  the  duties  imposed  upon  him 
by  his  mane  and  jaws,  as  to  lie  down  or  frolic  with  the  lamb.  But  why 
to  kill  and  waste  should  be  called  glorious,  while  to  kill  and  eat  should 
make  even  torturers  shudder,  is  hard  to  say.  Hunger  is  surely  quite 
as  natural  as  a  passion  for  glory  ;  and  a  true  cannibal,  whom  we  call  an 
inhuman  beast,  would  probably  call  us  inhuman  fools. 
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This,  I  had  better  say  at  once — it  is  so  easy  to  be  misunderstood  by 
wiser  people  than  Miss  Perrot  or  Lady  Penrose — is  not  meant  as  an 
apology  for  the  peculiar  institutions  of  the  Friendly  Islanders,  or  the 
gastronomy  of  the  South  Seas.  But  it  is  as  well  to  consider  these  occult 
matters  sometimes,  in  order  to  realise  how  little  we  know  about  anybody 
whpse  misfortune  it  is  to  be  born  a  savage,  which  is  not  necessarily  to  be 
a  cannibal.  By  a  savage  I  mean  simply  one  who  has  read  no  poetry,  no 
novels,  no  science,  and  no  history ;  to  whom  life,  his  own  life,  stands  out  as 
an  isolated  fact,  independent  of  the  million  traditions  and  conventionalities 
that  we  are  pleased  to  call  our  lives,  as  if  cogwheels  of  flesh  could  be 
said  to  live  any  more  than  cogwheels  of  iron :  one  who  wonders  at  no- 
thing, because  he  has  no  standard  of  probability  drawn  from  the  expe- 
riences of  others ;  who  has  not  even  a  bar-parlour  for  a  university,  or 
a  solitary  hut  for  a  home  :  who  has  no  associations,  but  only  self- formed 
ideas.  Such  people  are  not  very  often  cast  up  from  the  bottom  of  their 
sea  upon  the  shoals  of  our  own  social  shores,  any  more  than  one  of 
us  is  often  thrown  upon  a  desert  island.  But  when  they  are,  as 
must  happen  sometimes,  Alexander  Selkirk  on  shore  could  not  find  him- 
self more  at  sea. 

Zelda,  then,  may  be  regarded  as  the  central  point  in  the  universe, 
just  as  Eve  must  have  felt  in  the  very  earliest  days  of  Eden — without  any 
thought  of  rights  or  duties,  except  the  few  simple  ones  that  are  com- 
prehended in  the  idea  of  living.  Not  that  her  mind  was  a  mere  tabula 
rasa.  She  had  been  a  minute  Ulysses  in  her  way,  and  had  in  her 
wanderings  seen  more  animals,  including  men  and  women,  not  to  speak 
of  birds  and  squirrels,  than  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  an  English-born  girl. 
And  her  experience  of  the  less  innocent  class  of  creatures  had  been  such 
that  it  would  be  very  hard  indeed  for  the  most  practical  man  of  business 
to  cheat  her  or  take  her  in.  One  does  not  pass  one's  early  days  for 
nothing  among  dupes  and  conjurors ;  and,  like  savages  in  general,  she 
was  quite  wide  awake  where  cowries  were  concerned.  Then  she  had 
her  memories.  She  could  .  recall  a  great  many  sunrises  and  sunsets, 
feast-days  and  fast-days,  sleepings  and  wakings,  highways,  byways, 
barns,  taverns,  and  nameless  towns.  She  had  told  truth  in  professing 
ignorance  of  St.  Bavons,  though  she  must  have  been  in  it  or  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood a  dozen  times.  For  science,  she  could  bewilder  a  card-sharper 
with  her  talents  in  shuffling,  cutting,  and  forcing  ;  she  knew  all  about  the 
line  of  life  and  the  mount  of  Venus ;  she  could  prophesy  all  future  things 
from  cinders  and  coffee-grounds ;  knew  the  titles  of  all  the  leading 
nobility  of  the  lower  regions,  and  could  tell  the  stars  by  names  not  to 
bo  found  in  any  astronomical  catalogues.  She  could  have  taught  both 
the  Universities,  and  the  Royal  Society  besides,  words  older  than  Homer, 
and  cosmogonies  more  ancient  than  Hesiod.  And  yet  she  was  only  just 
beginning  to  learn  that  the  police  are  not  the  ruling  caste  among  man- 
kind, and  that  the  rest  of  the  universe  is  not  wholly  divided  between  the 
fair-haired  dupes  who  live  in  houses,  and  the  brown  people  who  give 
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them  back  scorn  for  scorn.  Nor — though  she  could  read  stars,  palms, 
cinders,  cards,  coffee-grounds,  lips,  voices,  and  eyes — could  she  read  a 
single  book-word.  Her  slave  Lucas  had  been  obliged  to  teach  her  the 
words  of  her  part  by  rote,  and  the  music  by  ear.  Of  fame  she  had  no 
idea  beyond  that  of  transitory  applause ;  of  money,  none  beyond  its  being 
something  to  get  anyhow,  and  then  to  throw  away.  Of  right  and  wrong 
she  knew  just  as  much  as  most  people — that  is  to  say,  she  was  as  her 
education  and  associations  had  made  her. 

But,  after  all,  a  soul  is  a  soul.  The  tree  may  be  inclined  by  bending 
the  twig  ;  but  no  amount  of  bending  will  regulate  its  stature,  its  blossoms, 
or  the  fruit  it  bears.  Her  chance  meeting  with  Harold  Vaughan  had 
done  more  to  decide  these  things  than  her  whole  intercourse  with  Aaron. 
How  and  wherefore  has  been  already  told.  This  is  no  story  of  love  at 
first  sight,  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  fancy  born  of  the  desire  to 
imitate  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  romances.  The  soil  must  be  artificially 
prepared  by  sentimental  agriculture  for  such  fungus-like  growths  of 
poetical  passion.  "  There  are  people  who  would  never  have  been  in  love 
had  they  never  heard  talk  of  it,"  says  a  French  maxim ;  and  in  the 
matter  of  love,  as  distinct  from  passion,  at  first  sight,  the  maxim  is  true, . 
not  of  some  people,  but  of  all. 

When  she  saw  this  man  for  the  second  time,  dropping  once  more  like 
a  god  from  the  clouds  to  the  aid  of  her  and  of  all,  and  while  he  sat  con- 
temptuously rebuking  her  from  the  heights  of  a  supreme  superiority  as 
though  she  were  something  utterly  contemptible  and  vile,  her  whole  soul 
blushed  all  over  with  the  first  shame  she  had  ever  known.  She  had  spoken 
simple  truth  in  giving  him  leave  to  beat  her  if  he  pleased.  Every  word 
he  spoke  stung  her  to  the  quick  with  a  pain  to  which  all  the  pain  of  all 
Aaron's  blows  had  been  absolutely  nothing.  He  was  cold,  stern,  cruel, 
he  had  come  as  the  arbiter  between  life  and  death,  nor  had  she  ever  seen 
this  man  who  could  not  command  his  own  fate,  save  as  a  master  among 
men ;  he  was  the  only  human  being  she  had  ever  seen  whose  actions 
could  not  be  ascribed  to  impulse,  or  'interest,  or  passion.  All  these 
attributes  invested  the  young  surgeon  with  a  halo  of  mysterious  glory  in  the 
eyes  of  this  daughter  of  Eve,  and  turned  every  word  of  his  into  a  rod  where- 
with to  chastise  her  soul.  She,  whose  loftiest  specimens  of  the  genus  homo 
had  been  Goldricks,  Abners,  Carols  and  Lucases,  tyrants,  equals,  and 
slaves,  was  simply  overwhelmed  by  one  who  was  to  her  the  revelation 
and  impersonation  of  justice  that  punishes,  and  of  wisdom  that  saves.  She 
knew  nothing  of  his  self- contempt,  engendered  by  the  eternal  conflict  of 
will  and  circumstance,  nor  could  she  have  comprehended  a  syllable  of  his 
musings  at  the  window,  even  if  she  had  known  of  them.  Infinitely  little 
to  himself,  he  was  infinitely  great  to  her ;  it  was  as  if  they  were 
observing  the  same  object  through  the  opposite  ends  of  a  telescope.  She 
felt,  in  short,  as  though  she,  after  her  wanderings,  had  suddenly  arrived 
at  the  border  of  a  great  gulf,  from  which  a  new  and  wonderful  country 
was  plainly  visible.  She  was  the  pilgrim,  he  the  portal.  But  there  was 
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no  bridge  to  cross  the  gulf,  and  the  keeper  of  the  gate  looked  down  upon 
her  with  scornful  eyes,  because  she  had  no  wings  to  fly  upwards  and 
over. 

"  Oh,  that  I  had  the  wings  of  a  dove,  that  I  might  flee  away  and  be  at 
rest,"  was  not  in  her  unwritten  book  of  psalms.  She  read  it,  "  Oh,  that 
I  had  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  that  I  might  spread  them  and  soar  to  the 
sun."  There  is  nothing  so  unutterably  grotesque,  if  it  is  not  unspeakably 
painful,  as  the  desire  of  a  strong  soul  to  cage  itself  in  the  social  bars,  and 
to  think  that  all  outside  itself  is  good,  merely  because  it  is  all  new  and 
strange.  But  it  is  the  way  of  women  who  believe  in  the  strength  of  man.  A 
man  who  receives  the  gift  of  a  whole  human  soul  ought  to  have  the  guilty 
conscience  of  one  who  has  obtained  valuable  securities  by  false  pretences. 
Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  why  the  same  Providence  which  gives  the 
rhinoceros  its  toughness  of  hide,  has  given  to  men  their  shield  of  self- 
conceit.  A  modest  man  who  suddenly  found  himself  loved  for  his  own 
sake,  would  hang  himself  for  very  shame  to  think  that  a  fellow-creature 
had  given  him  her  all.  Harold  Vaughan  is  by  no  means  the  first  man 
who  has  been  robed,  crowned,  and  sceptred  by  a  woman's  hand  in  his 
own  despite  ;  and  until  it  is  proved  that  there  are  castes  among  souls,  the 
soul  of  a  savage  must  be  held  as  valuable  as  that  of  a  queen :  the  heart 
of  a  Zelda  as  weighty  as  that  of  a  Claudia. 

It  was  a  strange  life  the  poor  girl  led  during  the  time  that  Lord 
Lisburn  lay  prostrate  and  unconscious  in  her  room.  Indeed  she  led  not 
one,  but  three  lives. 

Her  destiny  did  not  compel  her  to  figure  as  a  witness  in  Her/ina  v.  Aaron, 
for  the  police,  with  all  their  proverbial  intelligence  and  zeal,  were  unable  to 
track  the  lessee  of  the  Oberon  beyond  the  window-sill.  They  were  "  on 
his  traces,"  of  course — but  that  meant  whatever  the  readers  of  news- 
papers chose  to  believe.  He  was  not  going  to  leave  "  Pateran  for  a 
Chokengro,"  as  he  would  have  called  leaving  a  trail  for  a  constable,  and 
England  is  as  good  a  country  for  going  under  water  to  a  man  who  knows 
how,  as  California.  Lucas,  fcr  Zelda's  sake,  held  his  tongue,  Carol  held 
his  for  his  own,  and  Zelda  no  more  thought  of  describing  her  ex-tyrant 
by  such  peculiarities  as  his  squint  than  she  would  have  thought  of  saying 
that  he  had  a  nose.  Both  features  were  equally  familiar,  and  therefore 
equally  common-place,  to  her.  So  all  the  sea-ports  were  watched  closely, 
and  communication  established  with  the  authorities  of  foreign  capitals, 
and  all  in  vain.  But  though  saved  from  having  to  r.ppear  publicly  in  a 
police-court,  she  was  not  to  be  allowed  altogether  to  baulk  public 
curiosity. 

Meanwhile,  the  celebrated  Cantatrice,  Mdllo.  Leczinska,  who  had  sung 
before  the  world  just  once  in  her  life,  had  the  glory  of  having  her  namo 
published  almost  every  day.  She  did  not  know  it,  of  course,  but  she 
was  the  most  famous  woman  in  all  London  for  more  than  nine  days. 

As  soon  as  she  was  left  for  the  first  time  alone,  she  fairly  opened  her 
eyes.  The  sitting-room  was  no  longer  chaotic,  for  as  soon  as  the  landlady 
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learned  her  tenant's  quality,  she  had  set  to  work  with  brooms  and  dusters, 
making  as  much  account  of  the  prima  donna  as  she  would  have  made  of 
a  spider,  or  rather  less,  for  she  would  have  swept  out  the  spider,  while 
Mdlle.  Leczinska  might  stay  or  go — it  was  all  one  to  her.  The  queen- 
regnant  of  gossip  was  of  less  account  in  her  own  rooms  than  the  flies 
who  intruded  on  the  window-panes.  That  she  was  not  served  with 
warning  to  quit,  is  due  to  the  existence  of  certain  arrears  of  rent, 
and  of  other  business  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  which 
made  it  more  desirable  that  the  notice  should  come  from  her.  Be- 
sides, the  caprices  of  the  Earl  were  necessarily  respectable,  or  at 
least  to  be  respected,  and  he  might  not  be  pleased  when  he  recovered  to 
find  that  the  girl  had  been  turned  away.  The  presence  of  the  hired 
nurse  in  the  sick-room,  acting  under  the  great  surgeon's  strict  orders, 
formed  a  sufficient  guard  for  the  folding-doors. 

Having  opened  her  eyes  she  went  straight  to  the  looking-glass,  before 
which  she  raised  herself  on  tip -toe.  She  was  ready  to  break  it  to  pieces 
for  mortification  at  being  shown  so  plainly  in  what  a  guise  she  had  been 
seen  by  the  only  man  for  whose  opinion  she  cared.  But  there  was  a  con- 
soling side  to  the  unpleasant  picture.  "  No,"  she  thought,  "  I  am  safe  : 
He  could  not  know  me.  If  I  could  only  make  myself  look  like  a  lady 
when  he  comes  again!"  So  she  rang  the  bell  to  obtain  the  means  of 
making  her  toilette,  asked  for  water  and  for  her  dresses  to  be  brought 
from  her  room,  and  waited  in  vain  patience  to  be  attended  to.  She  was 
used  to  hunger,  but  was  at  the  same  time  in  savage  health,  so  she  asked 
for  food  at  the  same  time,  also  uselessly.  At  last,  after  a  few  quick 
turns  up  and  down  the  room,  she  timidly  tapped  at  the  inner  door  and 
spoke  to  the  nurse. 

"  I'm  not  a  servant,"  said  the  latter,  with  virtuous  scorn.  "  You 
had  better  ring  the  bell." 

"  I  have,"  she  said.     "  Perhaps  they'll  attend  to  you." 

"  Then  if  I  was  you  I'd  ring  it  again.  I'm  not  to  be  troubled  here 
by  the  likes  of  any  one." 

"  But  that's  my  own  room,  and  all  my  things  are  there." 

"  That's  it,  is  it  ?"  asked  the  woman  with  a  private  Kod  of  intelli- 
gence between  herself  and  herself.  "Ah,  I  thought  the  place  didn't 
look  like  a  young  gentleman's.  Well,  it's  nothing  to  me — I'm  paid  to 
watch  and  not  to  pry.  But  it's  worth  all  my  places  to  go  against  Sir 
Godfrey's  orders,  and  you've  no  proper  right,  I  suppose  ?  " 

Zelda  stared.     "  I  only  want  my  own  things.     Mustn't  I  come  in  ?  " 

"  Not  without  Sir  Godfrey's  orders.  And  I'd  have  you  know,  ma'am, 
that  I'm  respectable." 

"  But  only  for  a  moment — I'll  come  in  on  tip-toe." 

"  It's  not  worth  my  while,  ma'am.  So  if  you've  got  nothing  more  to 
say — " 

"  Then  if  you'd  only  just  throw  everything  out  in  a  heap,  and  give 
me  a  basin  of  water " 
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"  That  might  do — but  without  orders,  you  see " 

Zelda  took  off  one  of  her  bracelets.  "  There,"  she  said,  "  take  that. 
And  now  throw  ino  out  my  things." 

The  nurse  stared  in  her  turn,  but  she  took  the  bracelet. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  without  ceasing  to  stare,  "  I  never  thought  much 
harm  myself,  whatever  they  might  say.  You  see,  ma'am,  'tisn't  everybody 
understands  how  duty's  duty,  and  how  one  has  to  keep  to  rules.  But 
when  a  lady  is  a  lady,  that's  another  affair.  There — there's  your  things 
off  the  floor,  and  there's  the  water." 

"  And  do  you  think  jou  could  get  me  a  piece  of  bread  ?  " 

"  Well,  ma'am — I'm  not  a  servant :  my  place  is  my  place." 

"  But  I  am  starved." 

"  But  then  you  see,  ma'am,  that's  another  going  against  orders." 

Zelda  took  off  another  bracelet.  "  There,"  she  said,  "  that's  for  a 
crust,  or  anything." 

"  And  your  ladyship  won't  forget  that  it's  against  rules  ?  Not  but 
what  it's  right  to  oblige  a  real  lady.  Here's  my  own  tray — it  isn't  quite 
cold." 

"  Thank  you — that's  all  I  want  now.     And  when  will  he  be  back  ?  " 

"  Sir  Godfrey  ?  I'd  tell  your  ladyship,  I'm  sure  :  only  I  was  to  sa}' 
nothing  about  nothing  to  nobody — leastways  for  nothing.  But  jour 
ladyship  understands  that,  I'm  sure." 

"  Sir  Godfrey — but  I  mean  the  other  gentleman — what  is  he  called  ?  " 

"  Dr.  Vaughan.     I  remember  him  at  Guy's." 

"  And  what's  Guy's?" 

"  Fancy  not  knowing  what's  Guy's  1     Why,  one  of  the  hospitals." 

"  And  what's  that  ?" 

"You  don't  know  what's  a  hospital?  Why,  wherever  were  you 
born  ?  It's  a  big  place  where  they  cure  people  for  nothing." 

"  Then  Dr.  Vaughan  cures  people  for  nothing  ?  " 

"  Those  that  can't  pay." 

"  Is  he  very  wise  ?  " 

"  Wise  ?     If  you  mean  clever,  so  they  used  to  say." 

"  And  does  he  always  cure  everybody  ?  " 

"  Well,  everybody  that  doesn't  die." 

11  And  always  for  nothing  ?  " 

"  Well,  ma'am,  between  you  and  I,  I  never  heard  of  Dr.  Yaughan 
turning  a  penny  :  I  expect  he's  one  of  your  too  clever  ones — there's  many 
such  I've  known.  That's  a  queer  one,"  thought  the  nurse  to  herself  as 
Zelda  carried  off  her  breakfast- tray. 

"  Yaughan,"  thought  Zelda,  impressing  the  name  on  her  mind.  "  He 
cures  people  for  nothing,"  she  mentally  repeated,  as  she  washed  the 
remains  of  paint  from  her  skin  and  combed  out  her  hair.  <f  And  Aaron 
used  to  ask  half-a- crown  for  his  pills.  How  rich  and  good  he  must  be.  I 
wonder,  shall  I  see  him  again  ?  No,  never  I  "  she  exclaimed  almost 
aloud  as  the  mirror  caught  the  reflection  of  her  eyes,  with  all  their  fatal 
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brilliancy.  "  He  shall  not  look  three  times  on  these  hateful  eyes."  Her 
toilette  was  now  finished,  and  in  spite  of  all  her  troubles  she  devoured  the 
remnants  of  the  nurse's  breakfast  eagerly,  and  without  leaving  a  crumb. 
Then,  with  a  deep  sigh,  she  took  out  a  pack  of  cards  from  a  table  drawer, 
sat  down,  and  dealt  them  out  face  upward.  "  I  ought  to  have  seen  his 
hand — and  I  must  somehow."  But  she  was  not  clear  in  her  own  mind 
whether  by  "Him"  she  meant  Lord  Lisburn  or  Harold  Vaughan. 

She  was  thus  absorbed  in  the  study  of  her  Sibylline  leaves — for  the 
task  was  guided  by  strict  and  by  no  means  easy  principles — when  she 
heard  a  voice  just  behind  her  shoulder  exclaim, 

"  The  two  on  the  ace,  please !  You'll  never  make  it  come  that 
way!" 

She  looked  round  with  a  start,  and  saw  Carol.  She  had  no  objection 
to  let  her  eyes  fall  as  straight  as  they  pleased  on  him. 

"  Are  you  fond  of  Patience,  mademoiselle  ?  I  don't  much  care  about 
it  myself.  But  go  on  with  your  game,  never  mind  me.  I've  just  been 
through  the  next  room,  to  see  Lord  Lisburn.  The  poor  fellow  didn't  even 
recognise  me.  But  I  came  to  see  you  too.  I  have  been  sitting  up  all 
night  with  an  idea,  and  settled  it  this  morning.  The  Oberon's  all  up,  of 
course  :  nobody  can  see  their  way  to  getting  any  pay.  But  look  here," 
he  went  on,  pointing  to  a  paragraph  in  a  newspaper.  "  I  put  it  in  this 
morning.  Oh,  you  can't  read  English  ?  True.  Listen  then.  '  Mdlle. 
Leczinska,  the  new  prima  donna  at  the  Oberon,  closed  for  the  present  till 
further  notice,  has  accepted  an  engagement  for  a  series  of  concerts,  of 
which  the  particulars  will  be  duly  announced.'  That'll  fetch  them,  if  I 
know  anything  about  such  things.  Strike  while  the  iron's  hot — that's 
Energy.  Abner — I  put  him  up  to  it — is  going  to  take  the  Oberon  him- 
self, and  I'm  going  to  find  him  backers,  and  then  we'll  have  the  Bracelet 
out  again.  We  must  keep  the  ball  rolling,  and  I  mean  you  to  be  top- 
sawyer  of  them  all.  Name  your  own  terms — you'll  get  them.'  Say 
seventy  a  week  and  a  brougham — I'm  your  agent  you  know,  and  you  can 
give  me  ten." 

"  What — they  want  me  to  sing  again  ?  " 

"  Of  course  they  do.  Abner's  got  over  his  temper,  and  sees  things 
like  me.  By  Jove,  it's  worth  a  thousand  pounds  to  have  a  peer  of  the 
realm  stabbed  in  one's  rooms.  Lucas  jumped  at  it.  He's  an  ass,  but 
he  knows  a  thing  or  two — he'll  cram  you  up,  and  I'll  cram  you  down. 
What  do  you  think — seventy  a  week  and  a  brougham,  with  only  ten  off 
for  me  ?  Better  than  Aaron,  eh  ?  I  don't  think  you  saw  the  colour  of 
much  of  his  money.  By  Jove,  the  Jews  are  done,  though  !  " 

"  I  am  to  have  seventy  pounds — for  singing  a  song  ?  " 

"  That's  the  tune.  Seventy  pounds  every  week — ten  pounds  a  day. 
That's  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year.  Add  on  all 
the  presents  you'll  get — say  three  thousand  more.  Gloves  and  bouquets 
— you  certainly  won't  cost  the  public  less  than  five  hundred.  And  the 
brougham.  Of  course  you'll  have  to  find  your  own  clothes  and  your  own 
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iving ;  but  I've  reckoned  you  ought  to  put  yourself  down  at  eight  thou- 
sand. As  to  my  ten  pounds  a  week,  that's  nothing." 

This  began  to  touch  the  second  of  her  lives.  She  had  already  swal- 
lowed her  first  mouthful  of  glory  in  that  never-to-be-forgotten  moment 
when  she,  who  trembled  before  one  solitary  fellow-creature,  had  wrested 
triumph  from  hundreds.  The  aroma  of  that  triumph  still  hung  about  her, 
and  made  her  long  to  drown  herself  in  it  once  more.  Next  best  to  being 
great  in  the  eyes  of  one,  is  to  be  great  in  those  of  all:  if  Zelda  was 
doomed  to  carry  with  her  the  curse  of  the  evil  eye,  and  to  be  shamed  and 
shunned,  Sylvia  at  least  could  take  her  revenge.  Nor  did  the  feast  of 
glory  thus  spread  out  before  her  tempt  her  new-born  appetite  for  it  the 
less  because  it  was  served  up  in  dishes  and  covers  of  gold.  This  is  not 
the  temper  cf  Genius,  perhaps,  but  is  certainly  the  temper  from  which 
Genius  has  often  sprung. 

While  Carol  was  yet  speaking,  her  eyes  sought  the  window  through 
which  Aaron  had  escaped ;  but  they  did  not  follow  him.  They  were 
looking  out  into  the  universe  which  was  gradually  beginning  to  shape 
itself  out  of  chaos.  But  her  fancies  soon  fell  back  again. 

"  But  my  pocket !  "  she  exclaimed. 

"  Your  pocket  ?  " 

"  Yes — how  in  the  world  shall  I  be  able  to  get  it  all  in  ?  " 

"  Get  what  in  ?  " 

"  All  that  money  !" 

"  Capital  I  Oh,  I'll  soon  find  a  dress-maker  for  that — or  a  tailor," 
he  added.  "  You  only  get  the  money  :  I  know  how  to  keep  it.  So 
you'll  consent  to  change  your  notes  for  gold  ?  You'll  be  a  millionairess 
in  less  than  no  time,  by  Jove  1  " 

"  I  shall  be  a  llani,"  she  said,  answering  her  own  thoughts. 

"  You'll  be  a  Countess,"  he  said,  thinking  backwards  through  the 
folding  doors. 

"  I  shall  be  a  Lady,"  she  half- whispered,  thinking  upwards  to  Harold 
Vaughan. 
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II  faut  dans  ce  has  monde  aimer  beaucoup  de  choses, 
Pour  savoir  apres  tout  ce  qu'on  aime  le  mieux. .  .  . 

II  faut  fouler  au  pieds  des  fleurs  a  peine  ecloses  ; 

II  faut  beaucoup  pleurer,  dire  beaucoup  d'adieux  .... 

De  ces  biens  passagers  que  1'on  goute  a  demi 
Le  meilleur  qui  nous  reste  est  un  ancien  ami, — 

ALFRED  de  Musset  says,  in  his  sonnet  to  Victor  Hugo  :  and  as  we  live  on 
we  find  out  who  are  in  truth  the  people  that  we  have  really  loved,  which 
of  our  companions  belongs  to  us,  linked  in  friendship  as  well  as  by  the 
chances  of  life  or  relationship. 

Sometimes  it  is  not  until  they  are  gone  that  we  discover  who  and  what 
they  were  to  us — those  "  good  friends  and  true  "  with  whom  we  were  at 
ease,  tranquil  in  the  security  of  their  kind  presence.  Some  of  us,  the 
longer  we  live,  only  feel  more  and  more  that  it  is  not  in  utter  loneliness 
that  the  greatest  peace  is  to  be  found,  A  little  child  starts  up  in  the 
dark,  and  finding  itself  alone,  begins  to  cry  and  toss  in  its  bed,  as  it  holds 
out  its  arms  in  search  of  a  protecting  hand ;  and  men  and  women  seem 
for  the  most  part  true  to  this  first  childish  instinct  as  they  awaken  sud-  ' 
denly :  (how  strange  these  awakenings  are,  in  what  incongruous  places  and 
seasons  do  they  come  to  us  !)  People'  turn  helplessly,  looking  here  and 
there  for  protection,  for  sympathy,  for  affection,  for  charity  of  human 
fellowship ;  give  it  what  name  you  like,  it  is  the  same  cry  for  companion- 
ship, and  terror  of  the  death  of  silence  and  absence.  Human  Sympathy, 
represented  by  inadequate  words  or  by  clumsy  exaggeration,  by  feeble 
signs  or  pangs  innumerable,  by  sudden  glories  and  unreasonable  ecstasies, 
is,  when  we  come  to  think  of  it,  among  the  most  reasonable  of  emotions. 
It  is  life  indeed ;  it  binds  us  to  the  spirit  of  our  race  as  our  senses  bind 
us  to  the  material  world,  and  makes  us  feel  at  times  as  if  we  were  indeed 
a  part  of  nature  herself,  and  chords  responding  to  her  touch. 

People  say  that  as  a  rule  men  are  truer  friends  than  women — more 
capable  of  friendship.  Is  this  the  result  of  a  classical  education  ?  Do  the 
foot-notes  in  which  celebrated  friendships  are  mentioned  in  brackets, 
stimulate  our  youth  to  imitate  those  stately  togas,  whose  names  and 
discourses  come  travelling  down  to  us  through  two  thousand  years,  from 
one  country  to  another,  from,  one  generation  to  another,  from  one  language 
to  another,  until  they  flash  perhaps  into  the  pages  of  Bohn's  Classical 
Library,  of  which  a  volume  has  been  lent  to  me  from  the  study-table  on 
the  hill  ?  It  is  lying  open  at  the  chapter  on  friendship.  "  To  me  indeed, 
though  he  was  snatched  away,  Scipio  still  lives,  and  will  always  live  ; 
for  I  love  the  virtue  of  a  man,  and  assuredly  of  all  things  that  either  for- 
tune or  nature  has  bestowed  upon  me,  I  have  none  which  I  can  com- 
pare with  the  friendship  of  Scipio."  So  says  Cicero,  speaking  by  the 
mouth  of  La3lius  and  of  Bohn,  and  the  generous  thought  still  lives  after 
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many  a  transmigration,  though  it  exists  now  in  a  world  where  perhaps 
friendship  is  less  thought  of  than  in  the  days  when  Scipio  was  mourned. 
Some  people  have  a  special  gift  of  their  own  for  friendship ;  they  trans- 
form a  vague  and  abstract  feeling  for  us  into  an  actual  voice  and  touch 
and  response.  As  our  life  flows  on — "  a  torrent  of  impressions  and  emotions 
bounded  in  by  custom,"  a  writer  calls  it  whose  own  deep  torrent  has  long 
since  overflowed  any  narrow  confining  boundaries — the  mere  names  of  our 
friends  might  for  many  of  us  almost  tell  the  history  of  our  own  li\jes. 
As  one  thinks  over  the  roll,  each  name  seems  a  fresh  sense  and  explanation 
to  the  past.  Some,  which  seem  to  have  outwardly  but  little  influence 
on  our  fate,  tell  for  us  the  whole  hidden  story  of  long  years.  One  means 
perhaps  passionate  emotion,  unreasonable  reproach,  tender  reconciliation ; 
another  may  mean  injustice,  forgiveness,  remorse ;  while  another  speaks  to 
us  of  all  that  we  have  ever  suffered,  all  that  we  hold  most  sacred  in  life,  and 
gratitude  and  trust  unfailing.  There  is  one  name  that  seems  to  me  like  the 
music  of  Bach  as  I  think  of  it,  and  another  that  seems  to  open  at  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Matthew.  "  My  dearest  friend,"  a  young  man  wrote  to  his  mother 
only  yesterday,  and  the  simple  words  seemed  to  me  to  tell  the  whole 
history  of  their  lives. 

"  After  these  two  noble  fruits  of  friendship,  peace  in  the  affections, 
and  support  of  the  judgment,  followeth  the  last  fruit,  which  is  like  the 
pomegranate,  full  of  many  kernels.  I  mean  aid  and  bearing  a  part  in 
all  actions  and  occasions,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  writing  in  the  spirit  of  Cicero 
three  hundred  years  ago. 

To  be  in  love  is  a  recognised  state ;  relationship  without  friendship 
is  perhaps  too  much  recognised  in  civilised  communities  ;  but  friendship, 
that  best  blessing  of  life,  seems  to  have  less  place  in  its  scheme  than 
almost  any  other  feeling  of  equal  importance.  Of  course  it  has  its  own 
influence ;  but  the  outward  life  appears,  on  the  whole,  more  given  to 
business,  to  acquaintance,  to  ambition,  to  eating  and  drinking,  than  to 
the  friends  we  really  love :  and  time  passes,  and  convenience  takes  us 
here  and  there,  and  work  and  worry  (that  we  might  have  shared)  absorb 
us,  and  one  day  time  is  no  more  for  our  friendship. 

One  or  two  of  my  readers  will  understand  why  it  is  that  I  have  been 
thinking  of  friendship  of  late,  and  have  chosen  this  theme  for  my  little 
essay,  thinking  that  not  the  least  lesson  in  life  is  surely  that  of  human 
sympathy,  and  that  to  be  a  good  friend  is  one  of  the  secrets  that 
comprise  most  others.  And  yet  the  sacrifices  that  we  usually  make  for  a 
friend's  comfort  or  assistance  are  ludicrous  when  one  comes  to  think  of 
them.  "Quo  mina,  two  mime;  are  there  settled  values  for  friends, 
Antisthenes,  as  there  are  for  slaves?  For  of  slaves,  one  is  perhaps 
worth  two  mina3,  another  not  even  half  a  mina,  another  five  minte, 
another  ten."  Antisthenes  agrees,  and  says  that  some  friends  are  not 
even  worth  half  a  mina  ;  "  and  another,"  he  says,  "  I  would  buy  for  my 
friend  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  money  and  revenues  in  the  world." 

I  am  afraid  that  we  modern  Antisthenes  would  think  a  month's 
income  a  serious  sacrifice.  If  a  friend  is  in  trouble,  we  leave  a  card  at 
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his  door,  or  go  the  length  of  a  note,  perhaps.  We  absent  ourselves  for 
months  at  a  time  without  a  reason,  and  yet  all  of  this  is  more  want  of 
habit  than  of  feeling ;  for,  notwithstanding  all  that  is  said  of  the  world 
and  its  pompous  vanities,  there  are  still  human  beings  among  us,  and, 
even  after  two  thousand  years,  true  things  seem  to  come  to  life  again  and 
again  for  each  one  of  us,  in  this  sorrow  and  that  happiness,  in  one 
sympathy  and  another;  and  one  day  a  vague  essay  upon  friendship 
becomes  the  true  story  of  a  friend. 

In  this  peaceful  island  from  whence  I  write  we  hear  Cicero's  voice,  or 
listen  to  In  Memoriam,  as  the  Friend  sings  to  us  of  friendship  to  the 
tune  of  the  lark's  shrill  voice,  or  of  the  wave  that  beats  away  our  holiday 
and  dashes  itself  upon  the  rocks  in  the  little  bay.  The  sweet  scents  and 
dazzles  of  sunshine  seem  to  harmonise  with  emotions  that  are  wise  and 
natural,  and  it  is  not  until  we  go  back  to  our  common  life  that  we  realise  the 
difference  between  the  teaching  of  noble  souls  and  the  noisy  bewildered 
translation  into  life,  of  that  solemn  printed  silence. 

Is  it,  then,  regret  for  buried  time, 
That  keenlier  in  sweet  April  wakes, 
And  meets  the  year,  and  gives  and  takes 
The  colours  of  the  crescent  prime. 

Not  all  :  the  songs,  the  stirring  air, 
The  life  re-orient  out  of  dust, 
Cry  thro'  the  scene  to  hearten  trust 
In  thaj;  which  made  the  world  so  fair. 

Here,  then,  and  at  peace,  and  out  of  doors  in  the  spring-time,  we 
have  leisure  to  ask  ourselves  whether  there  is  indeed  some  failure  in  the 
scheme  of  friendship  and  in  the  plan  of  that  busy  to-day  in  which  our  lives 
are  passed  ;  over-crowded  with  people,  with  repetition,  with  passing  care 
and  worry,  and  unsorted  material.  It  is  perhaps  possible  that  by  feel- 
ing, and  feeling  alone,  some  check  may  be  given  to  the  trivial  rush  of 
meaningless  repetition  by  which  our  time  is  frittered  away,  our  precious 
power  of  love  and  passionate  affection  given  to  the  winds. 

Sometimes  we  suddenly  realise  for  the  first  time  the  sense  of  kindness, 
the  treasure  of  faithful  protection,  that  we  have  unconsciously  owed  for 
years,  for  our  creditor  has  never  claimed  payment  or  reward,  and  we  re- 
member with  natural  emotion  and  gratitude  that  the  time  for  payment  is 
past ;  we  shall  be  debtors  all  our  lives  long — debtors  made  richer  by  one 
man's  generosity  and  liberal  friendship,  as  we  may  be  any  day  made 
poorer  in  heart  by  unkindness  or  want  of  truth. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  a  friend  passed  from  among  us  whose  name  for 
many,  for  the  writer  among  the  rest,  spoke  of  a  whole  chapter  in  life,  one  of 
those  good  chapters  to  which  we  go  back  again  and  again.  This  friend 
was  one  of  those  who  make  a  home  of  life  for  others,  a  home  to  which 
we  all  felt  that  we  might  come  sure  of  a  wise  and  unfailing  sympathy. 
The  door  opens,  the  friend  comes  in  slowly  with  a  welcoming  smile  on 
his  pale  and  noble  face.  Where  find  more  delightful  companionship 
than  his  ?  We  all  know  the  grace  of  that  charming  improvised  gift  by 
which  he  seemed  able  to  combine  disjointed  hints  and  shades  into  a  whole, 
to  weave  our  crude  talk  and  ragged  suggestions  into  a  complete  scheme 
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of  humourous  or  more  serious  philosophy.  In  some  papers  published  a 
few  years  ago  in  the  Cornhitt  Magazine,  called  "  Chapters  on  Talk,"  a 
great  deal  of  his  delightful  arid  pleasant  humour  appears. 

Occupying  a  foremost  position  among  these,  I  find  a  small,  but  for  its  size  exceed- 
ingly  vigorous  and  active  member  of  the  garrulous  species,  to  which  the  name  "  Per- 
petual-drop Talker  "  may  perhaps  be  given  with  some  degree  of  propriety.  In  dealing 
with  a  new  branch  of  science,  as  I  am  now  doing,  the  use  of  new  terms  is  inevitable, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  this  one,  and  such  other  technical  expressions  as  hare  been  intro- 
duced in  the  course  of  these  chapters,  will  be  favourably  received  by  talk-students 
generally.  The  Perpetual-drop  Talker  then — I  will  venture  to  consider  the  term  as 
accepted— is  a  conversationalist  of  a  species  easily  recognisable  by  all  persons  pos- 
sessed of  even  moderate  acuteness  of  perception.  The  chief  and  most  remarkable 
characteristic  of  him  is  that  his  chatter  is  incessant,  and  that  there  issues  from  his 
mouth  a  perpetual  dribble  of  words,  which  convey  to  the  ears  of  those  who  hear  them 
no  sort  of  information  worth  having,  no  new  thing  worth  knowing,  no  idea  worth 
listening  to.  These  talkers  are  found  in  the  British  Isles  in  great  numbers.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  meeting  with  specimens.  If  you  live  in  a  street,  and  will  only  sit  at 
your  window  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  one  of  them  is  sure  to  pass.  He  has  a 
companion  with  him,  the  recipient  of  that  small  dropping  talk.  Perpetual  Drop 
points  with  his  stick,  calling  his  friend's  attention  to  a  baker's  shop — what  is  he  say- 
ing ?  He  is  saying,  "Ah,  German,  you  see:  Frantzmann,  German  name.  Great 
many  German  bakers  in  London  :  Germans  and  ScotQh :  nearly  all  bakers  are  either 
one  or  the  other."  You  continue  to  watch,  and  you  observe  that  this  loquacious 
gentleman  is  again  pointing. 

"  Where  you  see  those  houses,"  he  is  saying  now,  "there  were  nothing  but  green 
fields  when  1  was  a  boy.  Not  a  brick  to  be  seen  anywhere."  And  so  he  goes  on 
commenting  on  everything.  Whatever  his  senses  inform  him  of,  he  seems  obliged 
to  put  on  record.  "  Piebald  horse,"  he  says,  as  one  goes  by  him  in  an  omnibus  ;  " 
or,  "  Curious  smell,"  as  he  passes  the  fried-fish  stall.  This  is  the  man  with  whom  we 
have  all  travelled  in  railway:trains.  He  proclaims  to  his  companion — a  person  much 
to  be  pitied — the  names  of  the  stations  as  the  train  arrives  at  each— "Ah,  Croydon," 
he  says  ;  or,  "  Ah,  Redhill, — going  to  stop,  I  sec."  He  makes  his  comments  when 
they  do  stop.  "  Little  girl  with  fruit,"  he  says ;  or,  "  Boy  with  papers."  Very  likely 
he  will  imitate  the  peculiar  cry  of  this  last — "  Mornin'  papaw,"  for  his  friend's  benefit. 
This  kind  of  talker  may  be  studied  very  advantageously  in  railway-trains.  He  is 
familiar  with  technical  terms.  He  remarks,  when  there  is  a  stoppage,  that  we  are 
"being  shunted  on  to  the  up-line  till  the  express  goes  by."  Presently  there  is  a 
shriek,  and  a  shake,  and  a  whirl,  and  then  our  friend  looks  round  with  triumph. 
"  That  was  it,"  he  says  ;  "  Dover  express,  down-line."  This  is  a  very  wearying  per- 
sonage. He  cannot  be  quiet.  If  he  is  positively  ran  out  and  without  a  remark  to 
make,  he  will  atk  a  question.  Instead  of  telling  you  what  the  station  is,  he  will  in 
this  case  ask  you  to  tell  him.  "  What  station  is  this  ?  "  is  a  favourite  inquiry  with 
him.  He  doesn't  want  to  know  :  he  is  not  going  to  stop  at  it :  he  merely  asks  because 
his  mouth  is  full  of  words,  and  they  must  needs  dribble  out  in  some  form  or  other. 
In  this  case  it  takes  an  interrogative  form.  A  tiresome  individual  this  :  one  cannot 
help  speculating  how  many  times  in  the  course  of  his  life  he  has  thought  it  necessary 
to  inform  his  fellow-creatures  that  the  morning  has  been  fine  or  cold,  as  the  case  might 
be,  and  the  weather  generally  seasonable,  or  the  reverse. 

I  have  not  said  much  all  this  time  about  good  listeners.  They  are  scarce,  almost 
as  scarce  as  good  talkers.  A  good  listener  is  no  egotist,  has  but  a  moderate  opinion 
of  himself,  is  possessed  of  a  great  desire  of  information  on  all  kinds  of  subjects,  and 
of  a  hundred  other  fine  qualities.  It  is  too  much  the  general  impression  that  listen- 
ing is  a  merely  negative  proceeding,  but  such  is  very  far  from  being  really  the  case. 
A  perfectly  inert  person  is  not  a  good  listener,  any  more  than  a  bolster  is.  You  re- 
quire the  recipient  of  your  talk  to  manifest  intelligence,  to  show  interest,  and,  what  is 
more,  to  feel  it.  The  fact  is,  that  to  listen  well — as  to  do  anything  else  well — is  not 
easy.  It  is  not  easy  even  to  seem  to  listen  well,  aa  we  observe  notably  in  the  conduct 
of  bad  actors  and  stage  amateurs,  who  break  down  in  this  particular,  perhaps  more 
often  and  more  frequently  than  in  any  other. 

But  it  was  even  more  in  his  society  than  in  his  writing  that  our  friend 
showed  himself  as  he  was.  His  talking  was  unlike  that  of  anybody  else  ;  it 
sometimes  put  me  in  mind  of  another  voice  out  of  the  past.  There  was  an 
earnest  wit,  a  gentle  audacity  and  simplicity  of  expression  that  made  it  come 
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home  to  us  all.  Of  late,  E.  R.  was  saying  he  spoke  with  a  quiet  and  im- 
pressive authority  that  we  all  unconsciously  acknowledged.  The  end  of 
pain  was  near.  Of  his  long  sufferings  he  never  complained.  But  if  he  spoke 
of  himself,  it  was  with  some  kind  little  joke  or  humourous  conceit  and  allu- 
sion to  the  philosophy  of  endurance,  nor  was  it  until  after  his  death  that  we 
knew  what  his  martyrdom  had  been,  nor  with  what  courage  he  had  borne  it. 

He  thought  of  serious  things  very  constantly,  although  not  in  the 
conventional  manner.  One  of  the  last  times  that  we  met  he  said  to  me, 
"  I  feel  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  unlike 
that  of  an  earthly  father,  and  that  as  an  earthly  father,  so  He  rejoices  in  the 
prosperity  and  material  well-doing  of  his  children."  Another  time,  quoting 
from  the  Eoundabout  Papers,  he  said  suddenly,  "  '  Be  good,  my  dear.' 
Depend  upon  it,  that  is  the  whole  philosophy  of  life  ;  it  is  very  simple." 

Speaking  of  a  friend,  he  said  with  some  emotion,  "  I  think  I  love  M. 
as  well  as  if  he  were  dead." 

He  had  a  fancy,  that  we  all  used  to  laugh  over  with  him,  of  a  great 
central  building,  something  like  the  Albert  Hall,  for  friends  to  live  in  toge- 
ther, with  galleries  for  the  sleepless  to  walk  in  at  night. 

Perhaps  some  people  may  think  that  allusions  so  personal  as  these  are 
scarcely  fitted  for  the  pages  of  a  Magazine,  but  what  is  there  in  truth 
more  unpersonal  than  the  thought  of  a  wise  and  gentle  spirit,  of  a  generous 
and  truthful  life  ?  Here  is  a  life  that  belongs  to  us  all ;  we  have  all  been 
the  better  for  the  existence  of  the  one  man.  He  could  not  be  good  with- 
out doing  good  in  his  generation,  nor  speak  the  truth  as  he  did  without 
adding  to  the  sum  of  true  things.  And  the  lesson  that  he  taught  us  was — 
"  Let  us  be  true  to  ourselves  ;  do  not  let  us  be  afraid  to  be  ourselves,  to 
love  each  other  and  to  speak  and  to  trust  in  each  other." 

Last  night  the  moon  rose  very  pale  at  first,  then  blushing  flame-like 
through  the  drifting  vapours  as  they  rose  far  beyond  the  downs ;  a  great 
black-bird  sat  watching  the  shifting  shadowy  worlds  from  the  bare 
branch  of  a  tree,  and  the  colts  in  the  field  set  off  scampering.  Later, 
about  eleven  o'clock,  the  mists  had  dissolved  into  a. silent  silver  and 
nightingale-broken  dream — in  which  were  vaporous  downs,  moonlight, 
sweet  sudden  stars,  and  clouds  drifting,  like  some  slow  flight  of  silver 

birds.    L took  us  to  a  little  terrace  at  the  end  of  his  father's  garden. 

All  the  kingdoms  of  the  night  lay  spread  before  us,  bounded  by  dreams. 
For  a  minute  we  stood  listening  to  the  sound  of  the  monotonous  wave 
that  beats  away  our  time  in  this  pleasant  place,  and  then  it  ceased — and 
in  the  utter  silence  a  cuckoo  called,  and  then  the  nightingale  began,  and 
then  the  wave  answered  once  more.  It  will  all  be  a  dream  to-morrow,  as 
we  stumble  into  the  noise,  and  light,  and  work  of  life  again.  Monday 
comes  commonplace,  garish,  and  one  can  scarce  believe  in  the  mystical 
Sunday  night.  And  yet  this  tranquil  Sunday  night  is  more  true  than  the 
flashiest  gas-lamp  in  Piccadilly.  Natural  things  seem  inspired  at  times,  and 
beyond  themselves,  and  to  carry  us  upwards  and  beyond  our  gas-lamps  ; 
so  do  people  seem  revealed  to  us  at  times  in  the  night,  when  all  is  peace. 
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ENGLAND  to  an  Englishman,  and  its  hearths  and  homes  the  perfect  realisa- 
tion of  domestic  happiness  and  virtue ;  to  a  Frenchman,  la  belle  France 
and  Paris  the  queen  of  the  world ;  his  Vaterland  to  a  German,  unap- 
proachable in  political  solidity,  intellectual  acumen,  and  moral  purity ; 
twenty  points  given  all  round  and  the  United  States  beating  the  universe 
hollow,  to  an  American ;  to  the  citizens  of  all  but  perhaps  some  of  the 
very  smallest  states,  their  own  country  in  the  van  of  civilisation,  and 
every  other  nation  in  the  rear  in  exact  ratio  to  the  amount  of  difference 
between  them.  There  is  no  question  but  that  this  is  the  truth  broadly 
stated,  and  that  we  are  all  satisfied  of  our  own  absolute  superiority  in  the 
art  and  science  of  life — all  sure  that  we  are  the  most  civilised  of  existing 
peoples.  Also,  the  majority  everywhere  take  things  as  they  are  to  be 
pretty  nearly  as  good  as  they  can  be,  save  in  a  few  unimportant  matters 
which  might  be  the  better  for  a  little  timely  tinkering,  and  hold  that  the 
folks  who  make  a  fuss  about  reform  and  reconstruction  are,  for  the  most 
part,  meddlesome  busybodies  who  are  more  likely  to  mar  than  to  mend 
whatever  they  undertake. 

There  is  a  good  side  to  this  national  self-complacency.  If  its  excess 
makes  men  obstinate,  contracted,  intolerant,  the  want  of  it  leaves  them 
without  patriotism  because  without  pride  in  the  national  ideal.  Modesty 
has  a  tendency  to  degenerate  into  self-abasement ;  facility  to  learn  into 
inability  to  retain  ;  and  for  every  gain  got  by  plasticity  there  is  a  corre- 
sponding loss  in  firmness  of  grip.  But  for  all  that,  it  may  be  as  well 
every  now  and  then  to  confess  that  we  are  only  half  educated,  and  to  put 
ourselves  to  school  again  for  another  turn  at  the  grammar  of  progress. 
If  too  much  leaning  to  new  ways  prevents  our  standing  upright  in  any, 
not  to  stir  is  never  to  advance,  and  without  circulation  and  influx  we 
should  soon  become  fossilised.  What,  then,  is  this  boasted  civilisation 
of  ours  ?  this  English  Hearth  and  Home  of  which  we  are  so  proud  ? 
— the  life  of  this  Land  of  Liberty — this  Britannia  which  rules  the  waves, 
and  which  has  such  a  generous  contempt  for  every  other  land,  bound  or 
free,  merely  because  it  is  not  British  ?  How  real  is  it  ?  How  deep 
does  it  go  ?  And  is  it  civilisation  at  all  in  any  of  the  essentials  of  that 
condition  ? 

At  the  very  threshold  we  are  met  by  material  anomalies  which  perplex 
and  humiliate  us.  Take  an  ordinary  middle- class  dwelling  house,  with  its 
bad  drainage  and  unscientific  ventilation  ;  its  clumsy  contrivances  of  all 
kinds ;  its  underground  caves,  where  the  servants  stifle  through  the-  day 
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deprived  of  direct  light  and  air,  supplemented  by  the  windy  perches  under 
the  roof  assigned  them  for  the  night ;  its  cruel  stairs,  the  weariness  of 
which  could  be  so  easily  obviated  by  a  simple  mechanical  arrangement ; 
its  bells  which  only  summon  and  do  not  explain  why ;  its  wasteful  grates 
where  the  wealth  and  well-being  of  the  world  at  large  is  dissipated  to  fry 
a  slice  of  ham ;  its  partial  water-supply  and  insufficient  method  of  both 
heating  and  lighting  ;  its  want  of  protection  against  fire,  and  its  absence 
of  a  sure  way  of  escape  should  it  break  out :  take  the  pipes  which  are 
always  bursting,  and  cannot  be  got  at  without  pulling  the  walls  and  floors 
to  pieces  ;  the  cisterns  into  which  the  sewage  gas  escapes  by  means  of  the 
waste-pipe  that  leads  direct  into  the  drains ;  those  drains  themselves,  of 
which  no  one  knows  the  direction  or  extent,  which  are  always  "  going 
wrong,"  and  which  often  end  in  a  cesspool  right  under  the  house  :  take 
the  wallpapers  lined  with  putrid  paste;  the  heavy  woollen  hangings, 
which  hold  dirt  and  dust,  and  the  germs  of  scarlet  fever  for  months  after 
cure,  like  eggs  hidden  carefully  in  a  nest :  take  the  insane,  or  rather 
criminal,  ignoring  on  the  part  of  the  architect  of  all  the  laws  of  health  as 
influenced  by  domestic  conditions  :  take  our  houses  as  the  shell  in  which 
we  express  and  enclose  our  civilisation,  and  we  are  forced  to  confess  that 
we  have  not  yet  mastered  the  initial  figure. 

And,  if  this  is  true  of  well-found  houses,  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
poorer  sort  ? — those  disgraceful  hovels  where  the  bone  and  sinew  of  our 
country  herd  like  beasts  and  die  like  vermin  ?  The  very  cattle  on  a 
gentleman's  estate  are  better  lodged  than  the  men  and  women  of  his  own 
race,  and  the  horse  he  keeps  for  show  and  personal  pleasure  claims  a 
regard  and  consideration  not  accorded  to  the  peasant  by  whom  he  gains  his 
wealth.  All  sorts  of  strange  diseases  break  out  in  these  impure  dwellings, 
and  idiotcy  and  scrofula  are  nature's  comments  on  man's  sloth.  Dirt, 
overcrowding,  the  conditions  of  a  savage's  wigwam,  a  life  in  which  modesty 
and  decency  are  words  without  meaning  and  virtue  is  rendered  impossible, 
a  life  which  kills  both  body  and  soul,  which  engenders  vice  and  neces- 
sitates disease — all  this  lies  at  the  very  doors  of  our  grand  palaces  and 
first-class  mansions — those  whited  sepulchres  of  luxurious  death ;  and 
then  we  say  that  we  are  civilised.  We  hire  the  best  architects  of  the  day 
to  design  the  facade  and  devise  the  graceful  ornamentation  of  our  palaces 
— but  down  there  in  the  basement,  up  in  the  cisterns  fouling  the  water  we 
drink,  stealing  through  pipe  and  drain  poisoning  the  air  we  breathe, 
typhus  and  diphtheria  hold  their  own  unchecked  ;  and  when  we  have  done 
our  best,  we  have  only  built  a  more  pleasant-looking  trap  than  usual — and 
the  thing  we  have  got  inside  is  death.  And  while  we  build  these  whited 
sepulchres  with  so  much  care  at  least  for  decency  and  beauty,  the 
peasants  on  our  estates — the  workmen  in  our  towns  and  villages — the  men 
and  women  by  whom  we  live,  whose  labour  makes  our  leisure  possible, 
and  whose  poverty  gives  us  wealth — die,  or  do  worse  than  die,  for  want 
of  the  first  requisites  of  wholesome  human  living.  This  condition  of  things 
may  be  necessary  from  the  point  of  view  of  bricks  and  mortar,  their  cost 
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and  the  percentage  to  be  had  out  of  house  property;   but  it  is  not 
civilisation. 

Are  wo  more  civilised  in  our  dress  than  in  our  dwellings  ?  Not  a  whit. 
Our  guide  and  ruler  here  is  that  irresponsible  tyrant  wo  call  fashion,  and 
neither  comfort  nor  beauty  has  a  word  to  say.  To  be  sure  men  have 
discarded  many  absurdities,  though  they  have  retained  more.  They  hold 
to  their  stiff  shirt-collars  which  rasp  their  necks,  their  wide  expanse  of 
linen  front ;  which  the  very  act  of  fastening  rumples,  their  meaningless 
swallow-tails,  their  hideous  hats,  their  tight-fitting  military  uniform,  and 
all  the  mysteries  of  seam  and  gusset  and  band,  which  are  mere  symbols 
of  the  art  of  cutting  out  and  not  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  shape. 
But  even  with  the  follies  they  retain  they  can  move  about  with  ease  and 
unhampered.  Women,  on  the  contrary,  torture  themselves  in  th«  name  of 
fashion  with  touching  fidelity.  They  would  as  soon  forego  their  nationality 
as  their  stays;  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  are  less  sacred  to  them 
than  their  multiplicity  of  garments  all  hanging  from  the  waist.  It  is  to 
keep  these  up,  and  lessen  their  heavy  weight,  that  they  put  themselves 
into  steel  cages  which  destroy  all  grace  of  line  and  all  comfort  of  move- 
ment, save  in  walking.  The  beauty  of  simplicity  is  a  thing  dead  and 
done  with  in  their  code.  Heads  are  loaded  with  false  hair  stuck  about 
with  lace,  feathers,  flowers,  and  coloured  glass  ;  ears  are  pierced  that  bits  of 
crystallized  earth,  or  imitations  thereof,  may  be  hung  into  the  holes ; 
health  is  destroyed,  and  the  tender  vital  organs  which  nature  has  so 
sedulously  protected  by  the  outer  casing  of  ribs  are  compressed  and 
crushed  that  the  waistband  may  be  reduced  to  seventeen  inches ;  and  the 
highest  efforts  of  millinery  genius  are  directed  to  the  most  elaborate 
method  of  sewing  one  bit  of  stuff  on  to  another  bit  of  stuff,  to  the  con 
fusion  of  anything  like  a  leading  line  or  an  intelligible  idea.  We  laugh  at 
the  Chinese  "golden  water-lilies,"  the  Papuan  head-dress,  the  Hindu  nose- 
ring, the  African  lip-distender  ;  we  laugh  while  we  look  in  the  glass  and 
complacently  brush  out  our  frills,  and  congratulate  ourselves  on  looking 
"stylish"  and  "well  got  up."  But  our  highest  efforts  culminate  in 
partial  nakedness  in  the  middle  of  winter  if  we  are  women,  in  black  broad- 
cloth in  the  dog-days  if  we  are  men— in  absurd  lengths  of  silk  trailing 
after  us  as  we  walk  in  the  one  case,  in  a  ridiculous  pennon  meandering 
at  our  backs  in  the  other ;  they  culminate  in  fashion,  not  in  use  or  beauty 
or  simplicity ;  but  while  we  do  thus  dress  without  personal  convenience 
or  artistic  meaning,  we  have  no  true  civilisation  in  the  matter  of  our  clothes. 
Modern  millinery  is  neither  art  nor  nature.  It  is  our  translation  of  the 
primitive  man's  delight  in  rags  and  gaudy  colours ;  and  there  is  no  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  two.  What  difference  there  is  consists  simply 
in  conventional  acceptance ;  but  the  aesthetic  base  of  each  is  the  same. 

We  are  supposed  to  have  civilised  the  forms  and  perfected  the  art  of 
society.  We  look  back  on  the  rude  feasts  of  our  forefathers  with  disdain 
and  wonder  at  their  gross  gluttony  and  coarse  lavishness.  But,  at  least, 
they  fed  the  poor  in  those  days  of  ruder  living ;  and  a  feast,  if  wanting  in 
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gastronomic  art,  was  bountiful  in  hospitality.  As  it  is,  hospitality  is  a 
name  ;  no  more.  There  is  none  of  it  in  the  sense  of  sharing  your  goods 
with  others,  in  our  modern  entertainments.  A  dinner  or  a  soiree  is  a 
social  obligation  discharged  perforce  ;  or  an  occasion  for  display ;  or  both 
combined.  To  prefer  those  who  need  is  as  far  removed  from  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  host  as  the  "  fire  party"  imagined  by  Punch.  No  one  who 
gives  a  party,  as  it  is  called,  thinks  of  the  real  pleasure  or  good  which 
it  will  be  to  the  guests:  only  whether  it  is  "well  done"  according  to 
the  conventional  standard — that  is,  reflecting  honour  on  the  giver.  The 
arrangements  of  society  are  in  themselves  utterly  barbarous,  while  affect- 
ing to  be  specially  civilised.  One  could  imagine  a 'simple,  generous, 
and  most  delightful  banquet,  with  music  and  flowers,  and  plenty  of  space 
and  freedom  of  action — a  banquet  that  did  not  include  three  long  hours  of 
cramp  and  surfeit  with  an  indigestion  to  follow,  or  a  crowded  crush  in  a 
stifling  room  where  conversation  is  impossible,  and  the  music  not  worth 
listening  to.  One  could  imagine  arrangements  more  artistically  lovely 
than  now,  yet  not  more  costly ;  a  welcome  more  hearty,  and  with  less 
parade.  But  our  civilisation  dooms  us  to  a  table  where  one  side  freezes 
and  the  other  burns  ;  where  draughts  chill  the  naked  shoulders  at  one  end, 
and  the  heated  air,  loaded  with  unwholesome  vapours,  threatens  apoplexy 
at  the  other ;  to  rooms  wherein  delicate  women  turn  sick  and  faint  for 
want  of  oxygen  in  a  fetid  atmosphere  used  up  by  two  or  three  hundred 
pair  of  lungs  ;  it  dooms  us  to  accept  invitations  given  by  people  we  dis- 
like and  to  eat  things  that  will  disagree  with  us,  just  as  it  dooms  us  to  an 
artificial  manner,  an  insincere  smile,  a  false  speech ;  it  dooms  us  to  open 
our  own  house  to  hundreds  of  our  fellow-creatures,  not  half-a-dozen  of  whom 
we  care  ever  to  see  again,  just  as  it  dooms  us  to  the  suppression  of  all 
emotion,  of  all  earnest  thought,  of  all  honest  words  ;  and  when  we  have 
made  ourselves  the  most  like  animated  dolls  in  manner,  and  put  ourselves 
to  most  inconvenience  for  things  we  detest  and  people  we  despise  in  fact, 
then  we  are  considered  of  the  best  breeding  and  the  most  perfected  civilisa- 
tion. Half  the  entertainments  too,  given  by  the  middle  classes,  are  only 
possible  through  screwing  and  pinching  in  things  more  essential  to  the 
true  dignity  of  life  than  the  giving  of  a  dinner  badly  cooked  and  worse 
arranged,  which  no  one  who  eats  really  enjoys.  Yet,  if  the  food  is  ques- 
tionable, kid  gloves  are  de  rigueur;  and  you  cut  your  stale  fish  with  electro- 
plated knives  and  forks  of  the  covenanted  pattern.  Honour  to  those 
who  dare  to  offer  simple  pleasures  within  their  means  of  money  and 
service,  and  who  invite  to  their  house  those  whom  it  will  both  delight 
and  benefit,  not  only  those  whom  they  say  they  "  must "  by  the  queer  law 
of  social  reciprocity  in  boredom  and  pretence  ! 

If  we  were  really  civilised  we  should  have  fewer  servants  than  we 
have  now,  and  give  them  less  unpleasant  work  to  do.  Machinery  can 
be  made  to  do  much  of  the  roughest  labour  to  which  we  now  dedicate 
living  hands ;  and  co-operation  would  help  us  to  keep  each  other  more 
sacredly  than  now.  Are  "housemaids'  knees"  the  product  of  civilisa- 
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tion  ? — yet  we  do  little  to  stamp  out  this  disease  by  better  methods.  We 
hold  convulsively  by  those  which  were  in  use  when  human  labour  ranked 
pretty  nearly  as  low  as  brute  labour  of  the  present  day,  and  was  moro 
prodigally  employed  in  times  when  the  dignity  of  humanity,  as  applied  to 
the  workers  of  the  world,  was  a  creed  as  foreign  as  the  rights  of  slaves. 
The  consequence  is  that  many  things  are  ill  done  because  the  labour 
needed  to  keep  them  in  conventional  perfection  is  distasteful,  and  the 
result  inadequate  to  the  pains  bestowed.  With  more  scientific  nimplicity 
we  should  have  better  service  and  more  contented  servants.  But  when  we 
shall  have  come  to  scientific  simplicity  on  the  one  hand,  and  loving 
human  care  for  those  we  employ  on  the  other,  we  shall  have  come  to  true 
civilisation — a  state  of  things  which  grants  the  power  of  beauty,  refine- 
ment, intellectual  development,  and  social  because  human  dignity  all 
round.  This  is  not  a  very  frightful  prospect ;  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  we  have  to  be  educated  up  even  to  the  general  wish  for  such  develop- 
ment. 

Funeral  pomp  and  bridal  finery  are  things  again  which  hold  on 
to  the  very  soul  of  society.  The  duty  imposed  on  us  to  impoverish  the 
living  that  the  dead  may  be  put  into  the  ground  with  a  certain  etalage  of 
nodding  plumes,  sleek  Flemish  horses,  and  strange  men  draped  in  floating 
black,  seems  to  some  of  us  inalienable  to  the  decency  of  civilisation ; 
to  others  remnants  of  the  barbaric  emphasis  with  which  savage  chiefs  and 
braves  conclude  their  lives.  If  we  held  the  theory  that  the  ghosts  of  the 
dead  were  soothed  by  our  display,  we  should  then  have  some  kind  of 
reason  why,  more  or  less  sound.  But  we  have  not  even  this  to  impel  us ; 
only  the  tyranny  of  custom.  So  we  go  on  putting  the  poor  pale  dead 
into  coffins  of  oak  bossed  with  silver  and  lined  with  satin,  dissipating  the 
bread  of  the  widow  and  children  because  we  are  civilised,  and  show  is  a 
greater  thing  than  substance.  In  our  marriages  too,  we  beat  our  tom- 
toms, and  summon  a  crowd  to  see  a  girl  dressed  in  white,  with  orange 
blossoms  made  of  kid  and  cambric  in  her  hair,  assigned  to  the  keeping  of 
a  man  whom  perhaps  she  does  not  love,  and  who,  on  his  part,  may  have 
repented  of  his  contract  before  the  honeymoon  is  over.  Marriage  being 
at  the  best  but  a  lottery  with  more  blanks  than  prizes,  it  seems  a  little 
unnecessary  to  call  the  world  to  take  note  how  the  drawing  is  begun. 
Our  bridal  finery  of  dress  and  feast  too  often  proves  to  bo  no  better  than 
the  Hindu  widow's  "  bravery"  when  she  comes  to  perform  suttee;  and 
say  what  we  will  there  is  a  certain  sacrificial  look  about  it,  a  decking  and 
tressing  as  of  a  victim,  which  is  one  of  the  sharpest  satires  against  the 
institution  we  profess  to  honour.  If  we  consider,  too,  the  character  of 
many  of  our  marriages,  we  do  not  find  anything  in  them  so  admirable  that 
we  need  ask  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  their  fulfilment.  Women  sold 
for  a  settlement,  and  men  selling  themselves  for  a  fortune ;  the  scrofulous 
mated  with  the  insane,  and  neither  the  mental  nor  the  moral  development 
of  the  family  taken  into  account  as  a  basis  of  calculation  for  the  future ; 
disease  and  miserable  skulls  perpetuated  for  private  gain,  as  if  the  nobler 
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peopling  of  the  world  was  nobody's  care,  and  its  ignoble  nobody's  sin  : 
frankly,  is  this  civilisation  ?  We  hang  a  man  who  has  killed  another, 
but  we  suffer  men  and  women  to  murder  the  future  of  society  at  their 
pleasure.  We  object  io  the  reckless  dissemination  of  small-pox  say,  by 
selfishness  and  want  of  consideration  for  others,  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
perpetuation  of  hereditary  disease  by  marriage,  then  we  are  powerless, 
and  have  not  even  a  public  opinion  as  a  restraining  agent. 

Turn  to  the  base  of  the  pyramid,  the  root  of  the  flower,  the  class  on 
which  the  whole  social  fabric  rests,  and  what  is  our  civilisation  there  ? 
Adulterated  foo I,  short  weights,  filched  pay,  high  charges,  and  the  general 
oppression  ef  the  weaker — the  war  of  work  and  trade  and  class  carried 
on  at  all  points,  and  as  deadly  in  its  way  as  the  war  of  nations ;  is  this 
the  civilisation  of  which  we  boast  when  we  scoff  at  the  injustice  of  by- 
gone times,  and  hold  ourselves  so  far  above  the  past  ?  Or  is  it  not  rather 
a  mirage  which  seems  and  is  not  ?  But  no  man  can  find  the  remedy, 
and  few  care  to  seek  it.  We  talk  of  heaven  glibly  enough,  and  profess  to 
look  forward  to  the  better  world  with-  enthusiastic  hope  and  faith  ;  but  we 
strongly  object  to  work  for  its  realisation  whilst  we  are  on  earth,  and 
a  political  millennium  is  a  dream  that  offends  many  a  good  Christian  who 
pays  his  Easter  dues  without  wincing. 

The  fact  is,  most  of  us  want  slaves  that  we  ourselves  may  be  free ; 
contented,  fat,  and  sleek  if  it  pleases  Providence,  but  always  slaves 
bound  to  work  that  we  may  play,  and  accepting  our  well-being  as  the  full 
reward  for  their  self-sacrifice.  Men  of  courageous  candour  admit  this, 
some  sorrowfully,  others  with  justifying  reasoning.  The  hard-worked 
labourer  with  bended  back  and  clouded  brain  ;  the  naked  pitman  with  his 
women  and  children  grimy,  brutalised,  unsexed;  the  pallid  mill-hand, 
spinning  his  own  shroud  as  he  draws  out  the  silken  threads  that  are  to 
make  a  royal  robe  ;  the  toiling  millions  whose  toil  can  scarcely  get  them 
bread — they  are  all  parts  of  our  civilisation ;  integral  parts  ;  and  we 
see  no  way  of  doing  without  them.  If  one  of  the  "upper  classes," 
touched  by  their  sorrows,  proposes  measures  that  shall  raise  them  au  fond, 
not  only  ameliorate  the  worst  results  of  a  radical  evil,  he  is  met  by  the 
terrified  taunt  that  he  seeks  to  ruin  society.  And  to  seek  to  ruin  society 
is  a  shibboleth  of  illimitable  power.  He  who  desires  to  save  man  is 
always  accused  of  this  hostility  to  society ;  and  the  maintenance  of  un- 
righteous conditions  has  somehow  got  to  be  considered  as  part  of  our 
social  religion. 

Down  low,  at  the  root  of  this  flower  of  civilisation,  lies  the  wire-worm 
of  crime.  After  we  have  necessitated  the  criminal  class,  we  punish  it  for 
being.  We  know  why  it  is  as  clearly  as  we  know  why  fever  breaks  out 
by  uncleansed  drains  and  round  the  borders  of  marsh-lands  ;  but  we  do 
nothing  to  hinder  or  to  mend.  We  send  the  thief  to  prison,  surely 
enough,  but  we  do  not  care  to  offer  him  the  chance  of  honesty ;  holding 
punishment  godlike  but  prevention  impolitic.  Of  late,  a  certain  fear  of 
this  seething  mass  of  crime,  boiling  and  bubbling  in  the  depths,  has  set 
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our  legislators  to  work,  and  we  have  begun  to  appoint  Boards  and  build 
schools,  like  men  in  a  fright,  and  hurried.  But  at  the  present  moment 
things  are  standing  still,  that  a  free  fight  may  go  on  over  dogma.  Tho 
patient  is  in  extremis,  but  the  doctors  are  quarrelling  over  the  pat- 
tern of  the  cup  in  which  the  elixir  of  life  is  to  be  administered.  This  is 
one  outcome  of  our  civilisation ;  and  we  are  proud  of  it.  We  hold  it  to 
be  far  more  vital  to  the  good  of  humanity  that  our  roughs  and  gutter- 
children  should  have"  correct  ideas  about  baptismal  regeneration  and  the 
doctrine  of  election,  than  be  taught  honesty,  sobriety,  and  decency  of 
living.  To  our  minds,  true  religion  consists  in  formulas,  not  in  state  of 
life  and  morals ;  and  we  would  rather  our  thieves  and  murderers  continued 
and  multiplied  than  see  them  abolished  at  the  expense  of  correct  doc- 
trinal mysteries. 

Our  civilisation  may  have  done  much  ;  but  one  thing  it  has  not  done, 
it  has  not  destroyed  cruelty.  We  are  cruel  to  each  other,  cruel  to 
animals,  and  cruel  to  all  the  weak.  Strength  claims  its  victims  by  its 
own  righteousness,  and  our  civilisation  is  built  up  on  sacrifice.  No  one 
can  see  a  child  beaten  for  a  fault  it  does  not  know  to  be  a  fault,  hear  a 
servant  rated  for  an  oversight,  see  a  horse  between  the  shafts,  or  a  dog 
broken  in,  without  a  burning  at  his  heart,  and  a  passionate  desire  for  the 
reality  of  the  state  in  which  we  say  we  live.  If  we  cannot  alter  the  law 
of  nature  in  its  incessant  destruction,  its  death  that  there  may  be  life,  at 
least  we  need  not  inflict  pain  out  of  season.  There  is  no  absolute 
necessity  for  the  costermonger  to  work  a  raw  on  his  donkey,  for  a  coach- 
man to  lash  his  team  till  every  nerve  quivers  with  pain  and  terror,  for  a 
hound  to  be  whipped  out  of  all  courage  and  consciousness  that  a  horde 
of  men  in  pink  may  hunt  a  miserable  little  hare  to  death,  for  horses  to  be 
spurred  and  strained  and  maybe  break  their  backs  or  their  hearts  in  what 
men  call  a  steeplechase,  and  the  gods  a  selfish  cruelty.  Children  can  be 
taught  wisdom  and  goodness  otherwise  than  by  the  cane,  and  if  we  really  re- 
spected ourselves,  we  should  respect  our  so-called  social  inferiors.  Were  we 
civilised,  the  sights  and  sounds  which  meet  us  twenty  times  in  an  hour  in 
the  street  would  be  impossible.  It  is  all  savagery  from  first  to  last ; 
and  the  brute  assertion  of  strength  is  not  civilisation. 

Pass  on  to  war,  which  is  the  culmination  of  this  cruelty ;  pass  on  to 
the  prayers  for  victory  put  up  by  nations,  irrespective  of  the  justice  of 
their  cause — to  the  thanksgiving  offered  after  they  have  seized  their 
enemy's  lands,  burned  towns  and  villages,  destroyed  harvests  and 
machinery,  massacred  women  and  children,  peasants  and  peaceable  crafts- 
men, and  slain  in  fairer  fight  whole  armies  of  brave  and  bountiful  men. 
Then  the  victors  march  back  to  their  jubilant  homes,  carrying  their 
bloody  flags  into  the  cathedrals,  where  they  shout  out  anthems  of  praise 
to  the  God  of  Love  and  the  great  Father  of  us  all,  for  His  grace  in  giving 
them  strength  to  kill,  ravage,  and  destroy  their  brothers  and  His  sons. 
This  is  civilisation ;  and  a  victorious  army  would  be  scandalised  in  its 
deepest  feelings  if  a  public  thanksgiving  was  not  offered  to  God  for  what 
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is  perhaps  the  gain  of  a  bad  cause,  and  the  triumph  of  tyranny  and 
injustice. 

There  can  be  no  true  civilisation  while  strife  and  selfishness  continue. 
Yet  what  is  it  with  us  ?  We  grudge  all  men's  success,  and  fear  it,  because 
we  want  to  secure  our  own  only.  We  prefer  competition  to  co-operation, 
save  as  an  act  of  defence  against  a  stronger  enemy  outside.  But  the 
co-operation  which  means  mutual  support  and  mutual  self-sacrifice — the 
co-operation  which  is  Christianity  put  into  action — that  we  despise  as  a 
dream,  and  the  preachers  thereof  as  mischievous  agitators.  For  we  like 
high-sounding  words ;  they  are  comforting  to  the  mouth,  and  they 
obscure  the  sense.  "  To  do  justice,  and  to  love  mercy."  We  have 
scarcely  mastered  that  lesson  yet !  But  until  we  have,  we  know  nothing 
of  true  civilisation.  We  are  only  lackered,  not  welded ;  hunchbacks 
beneath  our  coronation  robes  ;  barbarians  posed  for  sages  ;  pithecoids 
under  the  guise  of  men ;  and  the  devil's  journeymen,  calling  God  their 
master.  ?•..'> 

E.  L.  L. 


ANOTHER   VIEW. 

OPTIMISTS  and  pessimists  will  probably  divide  this  world  •  between  them 
as  long  as  it  lasts.  We  set  the  music  of  the  spheres  to  our  own  words. 
The  church  bells  in  the  old  story  chimed  out  to  the  inquiring  bride  the 
advice  to  marry  her  lover ;  and  when  experience  had  taught  her  better, 
the  same  chimes  proclaimed  with  equal  emphasis  the  more  commonplace 
advice,  don't.  "Once  I  was  hap-hap-happy ;  now  I'm  mis-s-s-erable," 
was  the  doleful  burden  which,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  somewhere  tells  us,  rung  in 
the  ears  of  a  listener  to  a  supposed  ghost,  and  when  he  came  to  know 
better,  he  found  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  respectable  smoke-jack,  calmly 
rapping  out  its  promise  of  a  good  dinner  to  its  proprietor.  Are  not  these 
things  an  allegory  ?  Does  a  firm  conviction  that  all  things  are  going  well 
mean  much  more  than  a  conviction  that  we  have  a  balance  at  our 
bankers' ;  or  a  lamentation  over  the  sad  fate  of  humanity  imply  any  wider 
truth  than  this,  that  our  liver  is  out  of  order  ?  Think  for  a  moment  of 
the  narrow  limits  of  our  knowledge  :  eight  hundred  millions  of  featherless 
bipeds,  more  or  less,  are  picking  up  a  living,  eating  and  drinking,  marrying 
and  giving  in  marriage,  on  this  petty  planet  of  ours  ;  of  what  infinitesimal 
proportion  can  you  really  unveil  the  secrets  and  gauge  the  virtues  and  the 
happiness  ?  How  many  people  do  you  know  intimately  enough  to  say 
whether  their  lot  is,  on  the  whole,  enviable  or  the  reverse  ?  Every  human 
being  is  a  foreign  kingdom  to  every  other.  We  make  short  excursions  into 
their  minds  ;  we  touch  at  a  port  here  and  there  ;  and  we  say  glibly  that  we 
know  them  intimately.  We  know  not  how  many  dark  corners  are  care- 
fully hidden  away  from  all  strangers,  and  what  vast  provinces  have  never 
been  reached  in  our  most  daring  travels.  Our  reports  are  for  the  most 
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part  as  trustworthy  as  those  summary  judgments  which  a  tourist  passes 
upon  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  when  he  has  taken  a  three  months' 
trip  under  Mr.  Cook's  protection.  That  amiable  philosopher,  Abraham 
Tucker,  describes  an  imaginary  visit  to  the  next  world,  where  he  converses 
witli  Plato,  Locke,  and  the  great  men  of  old  days.  In  that  region  every 
soul  is  confined  in  a  small  bag,  or  "  vehicle,"  and,  by  applying  your  own 
bag  to  your  neighbour's,  you  become  conscious  of  all  the  thoughts  and 
emotions  passing  within  him.  Our  bags  are  luckily  not  so  sensitive.  A 
man  must  be  penetrating  or  presumptuous  indeed,  who  can  say  of  eight  of 
his  fellow- creatures  that  he  has  accurately  calculated  their  value  ;  and, 
even  so,  he  would  have  gauged  the  lives  of  but  one  hundred-millionth 
part  of  his  contemporaries.  Nay,  who  can  speak  for  himself?  What 
arithmetic  will  enable  us  to  sum  up  all  our  pains  and  our  pleasures,  to 
balance  the  account,  and  to  say  which  preponderate  ?  How  much  of  our 
lives  has  already  sunk  into  utter  oblivion,  from  the  days  of  our  infancy 
to  yesterday's  forgotten  hours?  That  we  are  not  ready  to  commit 
suicide,  even  apart  from  religious  motives,  we  generally  know  ;  but  does 
the  implicit  judgment  which  seems  to  be  involved  really  imply  more 
than  that  an  instinct  of  self-preservation  is  part  of  our  inheritance  from 
the  past  ?  If  asked  distinctly,  Have  you,  on  the  whole,  had  more  happi- 
ness or  misery  in  this  life  ?  could  you,  remembering  the  narrow  limits  of 
your  knowledge,  give  a  confident  reply  ?  The  answer  is  generally  given 
from  a  rapid  glance  over  a  few  memories,  and  is  about  as  satisfactory  as 
if  a  man  should  pronounce  on  the  geological  composition  of  a  continent 
from  examining  the  dust  which  has  gathered  on  his  clothes  in  a  railway 
journey  across  it. 

But  go  a  step  farther.  Pronounce  on  your  own  merits ;  on  the  merits  of 
your  friends  ;  on  the  merits  of  millions  of  your  contemporaries  ;  then 
decide  upon  the  merits  of  the  millions  who  have  long  since  passed  out  of 
our  sphere  of  communication,  and  say  whether  the  race  is  on  the  whole 
better  now  than  in  former  days.  What  will  be  the  value  of  your  judg- 
ment ?  It  is,  for  example,  but  an  infinitesimal  proportion  of  the  lives 
which  passed  in  the  classical  times  of  which  we  have  any  record  whatever. 
There  are  but  a  few  of  us  who  have  studied  those  records,  and  but  a 
small  minority  again  who  have  the  learning,  the  impartiality,  and  the 
powers  of  reason  and  imagination  necessary  to  pass  any  verdict  upon 
them.  And  yet  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  the  first  half- 
taught  smatterer  in  secondhand  knowledge  pronounce  offhand  upon  the 
comparative  merits  of  ancient  and  modern  society.  Can  one  listen  without 
a  contemptuous  smile,  remembering  how  vast  a  superstructure  of  supposed 
knowledge  is  reared  on  how  miserably  inadequate  a  foundation  ? 

What,  then,"  follows  ?  Are  we  to  be  utterly  sceptical  as  to  all  such 
statements — to  deny  that  any  one  can  speak  confidently  as  to  the  happiness 
of  the  existence,  and  to  deny  still  more  emphatically  that  any  one  can  say 
whether  the  race  is  progressing  or  deteriorating  ?  Such  a  conclusion 
would  be  illogical ;  for,  little  as  we  know,  some  broad  facts  stand  out 
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upon  which  certain  general  propositions  may  be  fairly  based.  It  may, 
however,  be  fairly  inferred  that  all  such  sweeping  statements  should  be 
made  with  modesty,  and  carefully  tested  before  their  truth  is  admitted. 
It  is  impossible  to  take  up  a  newspaper  without  recognising  the  necessity 
of  caution.  Take  a  specimen  or  two  at  random  : — An  "  Englishwoman," 
we  may  suppose,  writes  to  say  that  a  miner  has  been  kicking  his  wife  to 
death  with  iron-clad  boots.  She  infers  that  our  present  marriage  law  is 
merely  a  shield  for  the  grossest  brutality.  A  murder  is  undetected. 
"  What,"  shrieks  a  correspondent,  "  has  become  of  the  police  ?  "  A  de- 
tected murderer  is  reprieved.  "  What  throats  are  safe,"  cries  another,  "  if 
this  tenderness  to  criminals  be  continued  ?  "  The  Divorce  Court  is  full  of 
cases.  Is  not  British  morality  a  mere  superficial  varnish  ?  Such  cases  prove 
undeniably  that  all  men  are  not  gentle,  that  the  police  is  not  omniscient, 
that  Home  Secretaries  are  not  infallible,  and  that  marriages  are  not  inva- 
riably happy.  They  prove,  that  is,  that  the  millennium  has  not  arrived  ; 
which,  indeed,  may  be  taken  as  on  the  whole  a  generally  recognised  truth. 
But  what  more  do  they  prove  ?  The  real  process  of  thought  in  those 
indignant  correspondents  is  sufficiently  obvious.  Because  some  hideous 
fact  has  been  suddenly  forced  upon  their  attention,  they  assume  that  it 
has  suddenly  sprung  into  existence.  The  abstract  proposition  that  so 
many  murders  take  place  every  year  never  troubled  them ;  the  occurrence 
of  a  single  concrete  murder,  put  vividly  before  their  eyes,  has  sent  a 
shudder  through  their  frames,  and  they  fancy  that  the  whole  world  must 
be  reeling.  When  my  house  takes  fire,  I  naturally  assume  that  the  general 
conflagration  is  beginning.  This  mode  of  reasoning,  however,  is  not 
strictly  logical.  Before  a  general  inference  can  be  drawn  from  a  single 
fact,  we  must  plunge  into  those  arid  regions  of  statistics  from  which  most 
people  recoil  in  horror.  A  murder  has  been  committed.  There  never 
was  a  time,  since  the  days  of  Cain,  when  that  statement  might  not  have 
been  made  with  accuracy — 

Every  moment  dies  a  man, 
Every  moment  one  is  born  ; 

and  could  we  but  look  through  the  world,  there  is  never  a  moment  when 
some  murderer  is  not  approaching  his  victim  or  consummating  his  crime. 
A  murder  has  not  been  detected ;  but  in  the  long  catalogue  of  crime,  if  it 
were  fairly  set  out,  the  cases  in  which  murder  has  falsified  the  old  pro- 
verb would  be  lamentably  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  veri- 
fications. In  short,  the  one  vital  question  is  that  which  people  obstinately 
refuse  to  examine.  We  should  not  ask  whether  the  recording  angel  has 
still  some  work  on  his  hands,  but  whether  his  work  is  accumulating ; 
whether  that  dismal  cry  of  agony  which  is  always  steaming  up  from  the 
earth  swells  in  volume  and  in  intensity ;  and  swells  more  rapidly  than  the 
cry  of  thanksgiving  for  the  many  happy  lives  which  are  being  led  beneath 
the  sun.  Our  civilisation  a  hollow  sham  because  it  has  not  extirpated 
crime  and  misery  !  Are  we,  or  are  any  of  us,  already  angels  that  we  shall 
measure  ourselves  by  such  a  standard  ?  Are  the  waters  of  the  deluge 
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ptill  deep  ?  To  that  question  there  can  be  but  one  answer  ;  but  the  real 
question,  and  the  only  one  which  much  concerns  us,  is  whether  they  are 
subsiding.  Our  lives  are  poor  and  mean  indeed  as  tested  by  any  severe 
measure.  The  old  savage  instincts  are  at  most  cowed  into  comparative 
submission  ;  rough  brutal  passions  hide  themselves  under  a  thin  veneer- 
ing of  decorum;  vice,  in  losing  its  grossness,  does  not  lose  half  its 
evil ;  freedom  from  direct  violence  does  not  imply  a  genuine  freedom  of 
the  soul.  Men  and  women  may  be  bought  and  sold,  though  no  slave- 
markets  are  open,  and  material  fetters  are  unknown.  To  these  and  to 
many  other  counts  of  the  ordinary  indictment  against  modern  civilisation, 
we  must  plead  guilty  ;  and  in  some  respects  we  must  even  confess  that 
our  gains  have  been  balanced  by  undeniable  losses.  The  childhood  of 
the  race,  like  the  childhood  of  the  individual,  has  its  charms ;  and  we  can 
no  more  reproduce  Homeric  poetry  than  a  middle-aged  man  can  prattle 
as  gracefully  as  an  infant.  Whether  the  power  of  making  steam-engines 
is  a  good  exchange  for  the  power  of  writing  epic  poems  is  a  question  not 
to  be  settled  offhand  ;  but  clearly  progress  is  not  all  clear  gain. 

Can  we,  however,  take  comfort  even  whilst  admitting  our  errors  ? 
We  freely  admit,  nay,  we  emphatically  assert,  that  we  cannot  join  that 
noisy  chorus  which  deafens  all  ears  with  its  complacent  paeans  over  modern 
progress — it  is  blatant  and  silly  enough.  But  yet  we  can't  quite  join 
in  the  sneers  at  material  advances  which  are  now  the  fashion.  We 
have  a  weakness  for  railways  and  telegraphs.  And,  to  quit  that  doubtful 
ground,  we  see  something  hopeful  even  in  the  lamentations  which  take 
their  place.  What  is  the  meaning  of  these  complaints  of  the  hollowness 
and  emptiness  of  our  civilisation  ?  Must  we  assume  that  they  are  in  any 
sense  well  founded  ?  Nothing  would  be  easier,  were  it  worth  while,  than 
to  put  together  a  whole  catena  of  such  mournful  judgments.  Since  the 
first  dawn  of  literature  men  have  been  complaining  that  the  world  was 
growing  worse.  In  every  age,  patriots  and  poets  have  pathetically  de- 
clared that  their  fathers,  worse  than  their  grandfathers,  have  borne  chil- 
dren worse  than  themselves,  to  produce  a  still  more  vicious  progeny. 
Take  those  patriots  and  poets  at  their  word,  and  there  never  was  a  time 
when  luxury  was  not  sapping  the  old  masculine  virtues  and  corrupting 
the  ancient  simplicity.  The  queen's  old  courtier,  as  the  song  tells  as, 
was  more  hospitable,  simple,  and  vigorous  than  the  fop  who  stood  in  his 
shoes.  Each  succeeding  generation  has  translated  the  sentiment  into  its 
own  dialect.  If  only  their  sayings  had  been  preserved,  one  cannot  doubt 
that  the  men  of  the  bronze  age  looked  back  with  fond  regret  to  the  days 
when  their  simpler  ancestors  had  been  content  with  stone  implements ;  and 
it  was  felt  to  be  a  proof  of  effeminate  degradation  when  clothes  superseded 
paint.  And,  yet — here  we  are.  Not  a  very  glorious  spectacle,  it  may  be, 
to  the  angels ;  but  still  with  a  possession  or  two  which  we  should  be  sorry 
to  lose. 

Such  complaints,  in  fact,  prove  ope  thing,  and  only  prove  one  thing 
conclusively.     They  prove  that  the  better  men  of  any  given  time  can  con- 
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ceive  of  a  state  of  things  far  better  than  that  which  has  been  realised. 
In  all  ages  voyages  have  been  made  to  Utopia ;  and  the  returning 
travellers  have  compared  that  country  with  their  own,  much,  as  is  only 
natural,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter.  Whenever  that  process  be- 
comes impossible,  complaints  will  cease,  and  progress  will  cease  also,  for 
the  actual  will  have  overtaken  the  ideal,  and  men  be  unable  to  suggest 
any  improvement  in  the  existing  state  of  things.  Our  cattle,  so  far  as  we 
know,  never  complain  that  the  world  is  not  as  it  should  be  ;  and  for  that 
reason  they  do  not  make  any  perceptible  advances.  A  complaint  may 
therefore  be  one  of  two  things  ;  it  may  be  produced  equally  by  the  pains 
of  growth  or  by  the  pains  of  decay.  Progress  has  not  been  continuous, 
and  there  have  been  periods  at  which  whole  nations  were  gradually  sink- 
ing back  into  barbarism  instead  of  advancing.  But  there  have  also  been 
times  when  indignant  protests  against  existing  evils  were  the  symptoms  of 
an  awakened  conscience  and  a  nobler  spirit  stirring  in  society,  or  the  proofs 
that  a  society,  overbalanced  by  some  sudden  accession  of  wealth  or  power, 
had  not  yet  adapted  itself  to  the  new  conditions.  If  progress  were  always 
uniform  and  equally  diffused,  we  should  never  be  jolted ;  unluckily, 
society  moves  by  jerks  and  starts.  The  race  outgrows  its  strength  and 
feels  its  burdens  too  heavy  for  a  time  ;  or  it  waxes  fat  and  snaps  its  an- 
cient fetters  too  suddenly ;  and,  in  either  case,  it  suffers  accordingly  and 
declares  that  the  whole  world  is  out  of  joint.  To  determine  what  is  the 
meaning  of  such  complaints  at  the  present  day  would  be  to  expound  a 
complete  philosophy  of  history.  Perhaps  we  had  better  not  attempt  that 
task  within  half  a  dozen  paragraphs.  One  or  two  examples,  however, 
may  suggest  that  mere  shrieking  is  as  much  out  of  place  as  unqualified 
exultation. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  we  were  all  proclaiming  that  peace  and  goodwill 
were  finally  triumphant  on  earth.  True,  we  were  still  surrounded  by  the 
wrecks  of  recent  wars  and  revolutions,  but  then  had  we  not  built  the  biggest 
of  all  recorded  glass  sheds,  and  opened  it  to  the  shopkeepers  of  all  nations  ? 
War,  the  prophets  told  us/was  to  disappear  forthwith.  The  prophets  were 
wrong,  as  we  all  know.  The  Great  Exhibition  produced  South  Kensington, 
but  it  did  not  bring  in  the  millennium.  A  disappointment  so  impossible  to 
foresee  gave  a  corresponding  shock.  A  cold  fit  has  succeeded  the  hot 
fit.  Our  civilisation,  we  exclaim,  must  be  a  mere  sham  ;  we  are  still 
barbarians  capable  of  cutting  each  other's  throats  ;  the  bad  passions  are 
not  mere  things  of  the  past ;  we  have  set  it  down  in  our  tablets  that 
men  may  smile  and  smile,  and  be  villains.  Nay,  they  may  write  Sanskrit 
and  not  be  above  a  little  looting.  German  professors  are  not  angels  with 
pipes  and  spectacles,  and  the  French  Emperor  was  not  an  incarnation  of 
all  the  virtues. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  our  civilisation,  the  brag  which  was  common 
in  1851  was  clearly  empty  enough.  But  is  not  the  disappointment 
rather  infantile  ?  Do  we  not  rather  resemble  children  who  have  put  on 
paper  wings,  and  who  weep  when  they  find  that  they  can't  fly  like  the 
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birds  ?  Could  any  sane  people  really  expect  that  the  demon  of  war  was  to 
be  exorcised  so  speedily  and  so  quietly  ?  Only  by  long  and  severe  discipline 
can  the  patient  be  freed  from  such  possession.  The  education  of  the 
race  is  a  slow,  if  a  sure  process;  and  the  lifetime  of  a  generation  is 
but  a  day  in  the  history  of  humanity.  You  can't  flog  a  boy  into  good 
manners  in  twenty-four  hours,  nor  the  world  into  peacefulness  in  thirty 
years.  War  will  cease  when  one  of  two  things  happens — when  there  are 
no  quarrels  in  which  men  care  enough  to  fight ;  or  when  some  power 
has  moral  weight  enough  to  impose  its  judgment  upon  the  world.  That 
we  should  become  too  indifferent  to  fight  is  scarcely  desirable ;  and  to 
construct  an  international  tribunal  requires,  not  the  passing  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  but  the  development  of  a  new  set  of  instincts.  Meanwhile, 
setting  aside  idle  dreams  and  idle  complaints  that  bubbles  will  burst, 
have  we  not  on  the  whole  made  some  definite  progress  ?  War  is,  and 
always  must  be,  horrible,  even  if  war  has  been  an  essential  element  of 
civilisation.  But  at  least  wars  are  speedier  than  of  old.  One  short,  tre- 
mendous death-grapple  replaces  the  long  smouldering  struggles  which 
demoralised  whole  races,  and  whose  material  effects  might  be  traced  for 
generations.  The  shock  to  the  nervous  system  is  less  as  the  operation  is 
quicker.  The  late  continental  wars  have  startled  us  from  our  dreams, 
and  we  have  shrieked  distractedly.  But  compare  them  calmly  with  pre- 
vious wars,  with  the  Revolutionary  Wars  or  the  "Seven  Years'  War ;  go 
back  to  the  horrors  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  or  to  the  fearful  desolation 
caused  by  the  English  invasions  of  France ;  to  say  nothing  of  earlier 
days  when  wholesale  massacres  or  the  enslavement  of  whole  populations 
were  regular  incidents  of  war,  and  it  is  simply  absurd  to  deny  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  change.  Non-combatants  suffer  still,  but  their  sufferings  are 
not  deliberately  intended  and  conceived.  Atrocities  are  incidentally  com- 
mitted ;  the  novelty  is  that  they  give  scandal.  If  there  had  been  news- 
paper correspondents  even  with  the  English  armies  in  the  Peninsula,  to 
say  nothing  of  more  distant  days,  they  could  have  told  a  story  or  two 
which  Napier  has  been  content  to  leave  to  our  imaginations.  Passing  over 
disputable  details,  the  broad  fact  is  undeniable  that  though  war  has  not 
been  suppressed,  and  though  people  can  never  be  blown  to  fragments  with 
much  comfort  to  themselves,  the  evils  have  been  gradually  localised  and 
limited,  and  wanton  injury  restricted  by  a  greater  respect  for  that  vague 
entity  which  we  call  public  opinion.  If  a  village  is  burnt,  the  burners 
are  at  least  forced  to  exculpate  themselves  ;  in  good  old  times  the  incident 
would  have  been  too  trifling  to  be  noticed.  Our  civilisation  is  not  a  sham, 
for  it  implies  a  weakening  as  certainly  as  it  does  not  imply  an  extirpation 
of  the  old  brutal  passions.  Something  is  gained  when  evil-doers  begin  to  be 
put  on  their  defence,  though  they  may  still  be  triumphant.  The  outcry 
which  they  ridicule  as  mere  sentimental  nonsense,  is  in  truth  but  the 
rudimentary  stage  of  a  sentiment  which  will  one  day  be  powerful  enough 
to  enforce  obedience. 

Or  take  another  favourite  topic.     Society,  we  are  told,  is  tyrannical 
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and  conventional.  Our  system  of  education  is  preposterous  ;  women  are 
still  condemned  to  be  frivolous,  and  marriage  is  a  process  of  buying  and 
selling,  instead  of  a  union  of  harmonious  souls ;  even  our  dress,  the 
arrangement  of  our  houses  and  our  modes  of  eating  and  drinking,  offend 
against  all  sanitary  laws.  Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the 
complaints  are  well-founded,  what  do  they  prove  ?  That  we  are  all  hypo- 
crites, and  our  institutions  mere  shams  ;  or,  rather,  that  the  process  of 
embodying  new  ideas  in  corresponding  social  arrangements  is  at  best  a  slow- 
one  ?  Conventionality  is  a  term  for  a  set  of  rules  surviving  as  a  provisional 
arrangement  when  the  reason  for  them  has  disappeared.  We  must  stick 
to  our  old  awkward  clothes  till  somebody  has  devised  and  made  popular  a 
convenient  and  harmonious  dress.  We  still  break  sanitary  laws,  but  it 
is  a  novelty  to  believe  that  there  are  such  laws.  Our  ancestors  would 
have  shrieked  at  a  tub,  and  sat  contentedly  over  cesspools  and  amidst 
filth  that  would  have  turned  our  stomachs.  Cleanliness  and  good  drainage 
cannot  be  introduced  at  a  bound,  and  yet  we  have  done  something ;  for, 
as  we  are  generally  told,  we  now  preserve  many  lives  which  had  better  be 
allowed  to  disappear.  Indeed,  half  our  grievances  result  less  from  absence 
of  the  reforming  spirit  than  from  a  hasty  application  of  half  understood 
principles. 

Women,  again,  are  ill  taught,  as  even  the  most  conservative  will  admit, 
but  it  is  no  longer  an  accepted  axiom,  as  in  the  days  of  Clarissa  Harlowe, 
that  needlework  should  be  their  sole  artistic  employment.  Marriage,  it  may 
be,  is  often  a  mercenary  arrangement ;  though  some  of  us  fancy  that  the 
young  men  and  maidens  of  the  present  generation  err  much  more  frequently 
on  the  side  of  imprudence  than  on  the  side  of  cold  calculation,  and  that, 
throughout  the  largest  classes  of  society,  motives  of  mere  rank  and  money 
are  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule.  But  here,  again,  the  novelty 
consists  in  the  notion  that  romantic  motives  should  be  seriously  taken  into 
account.  Poor  Clarissa  reproached  herself  with  filial  impiety  in  daring 
to  dispute  the  most  tyrannical  decision  of  her  parents ;  and  a  marriage 
treaty,  in  her  days,  was  avowedly  negotiated  exclusively  on  business  prin- 
ciples, though  benevolent  domestic  rulers  might  make  some  gracious  con- 
descension to  the  feelings  of  their  subjects.  According  to  some  people,  we 
are  blundering  out  of  one  excess  into  another,  and  making  third-rate 
men  out  of  second-rate  women.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  complaints 
indicate  fresh  development  and  not  decay.  They  mean  that  women  are 
waking  to  loftier  thoughts  and  cherishing  nobler  aspirations  than  of  old. 
Their  efforts  may  be  ill-advised ;  they  may  be  walking  unsteadily  when  de- 
prived of  the  old  supports  ;  but  at  least  the  discontent  is  the  best  guarantee 
for  their  improvement.  The  abstract  woman,  as  she  appears  in  the  perora- 
tions of  stump-orators,  may  be  not  a  very  edifying  personage,  but  she 
should  not  be  allowed  to  hide  from  our  sight  the  real  flesh  and  blood 
woman  whose  efforts,  even  when  feeble  and  blundering,  should  surely 
be  rather  pathetic  than  ludicrous. 

It  is  grotesque  enough  to  make  flying  shots  at  subjects  so  vast  and  so 
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complicated ;  yet  a  word  or  two  may  possibly  indicate  that  discontent 
may  be  in  all  these  cases  a  hopeful  symptom.  It  indicates  hopes  out- 
running the  rate  of  actual  progress  ;  and,  at  worst,  a  pardonable  impa- 
tience at  their  tardy  realization.  A  society  moving  rapidly,  increasing 
in  wealth  and  in  knowledge,  finding  at  every  step  that  the  old  formulas  are 
no  longer  exhaustive,  and  the  old  bonds  no  longer  able  to  endure  the  new 
strain,  must  of  necessity  be  discontented.  We  may  imagine  a  state  of 
things  in  which  custom  will  be  merely  an  expression  of  reason  ;  in  which 
the  application  of  brute  force  to  men  or  to  nations  will  be  superseded  by 
the  spontaneous  deference  to  the  judgment  of  the  wisest ;  in  which  social 
arrangements  being  perfect,  there  will  be  no  longer  room  for  class 
jealousies  and  idle  pretensions ;  in  which  all  men  will  agree  in  first  prin- 
ciples of  religion  and  art,  and  harmonious  variety  replace  mere  jarring 
discords ;  in  which  selfish  luxury  will  go  out  of  fashion,  because  public 
spirit  will  lead  all  men  to  dedicate  their  superfluous  means  and  energy  to 
the  public  service  ;  and  in  which  our  lives  will  be  regulated  on  the  soundest 
theories  of  moral  and  physical  hygienics.  To  construct  such  Utopias  is 
not  altogether  a  fruitless  practice,  for  it  encourages  aspirations  towards 
something  better  than  the  clumsy  set  of  makeshift  arrangements  by  which 
we  somehow  or  other  contrive  to  scramble  through  life  without  cutting  our 
own  or  our  neighbours'  throats.  Yet  to  dwell  upon  such  dreams — for 
dreams  they  must  be  for  long  generations  to  come — implies  a  lively  discon- 
tent with  the  present;  and  if  the  discontent  is  not  to  degenerate  into  mere 
peevishness,  instead  of  active  desire  for  improvement,  we  can  derive  the 
best  hopes  for  the  future  by  dwelling  upon  the  conquests  of  the  past. 
Those  conquests  are  real  enough,  much  as  they  have  been  obscured  by  the 
blatant  rhetoric  which  a  certain  school  has  chosen  to  pour  out  for  the  self- 
glorification  of  Philistines.  To  recognize  them  calmly  and  sensibly 
is  probably  healthier  in  the  long  run  than  to  meet  optimist  extravagance  by 
equal  extravagance  of  the  pessimist  variety.  We  may  be  quietly  hopeful 
without  being  offensively  jubilant  over  our  own  inconceivable  merits.  The 
error  intrudes  only  when  our  belief  in  the  improvement  of  the  species 
leads  us  to  turn  away  our  eyes  from  the  vast  mass  of  evil  againSt  which 
wo  have  still  to  struggle. 

Beyond  any  of  the  topics  we  have  noticed  lies  a  far  more  ominous 
and  less  soluble  question.  The  most  determined  optimist  cannot  deny 
that  society  is  going  through  a  long  and  perilous  transformation.  The 
vast  multitudes  in  whom  poverty  crushes  out  all  independence  and  all 
hopefulness,  the  wide  alienation  between  classes,  the  inability  of  old 
faith  and  old  social  arrangements  to  cope  with  the  ominous  difficulties 
that  seem  to  thicken  around  us,  the  partial  distribution  of  the  benefits 
arising  from  modem  civilisation,  constitute  so  many  dangers  which 
can  neither  be  overlooked  nor  extenuated.  The  prospect  before  ud  is 
veiled  in  clouds  and  darkness.  It  would  be  easy,  as  it  would  be  super- 
fluous, to  make  lists  of  hopeful  or  of  discouraging  symptoms,  and  to 
point  triumphantly  to  the  result  as  a  justification  of  almost  any  fore- 
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cast.  The  pessimist  may  assert  that  we  are  being  whirled  helplessly 
into  the  abysses,  and  that  to  be  cheerful  is  simply  to  be  hysterical. 
Pointing  to  the  ruins  of  Paris,  he  may  ask  what  kind  of  volcanic  elements 
are  surging  beneath  the  crust  of  society  ;  and  we  may  find  it  difficult  to 
give  a  conclusive  answer.  Statistics,  indeed,  are  not  wanting  on  the 
other  side.  We  may  repeat  for  the  thousandth  time  the  story  of  the 
Eochdale  pioneers,  or  prove,  in  a  thousand  ways,  that  the  lower  classes 
are  showing  symptoms  of  increased  intelligence  and  fitness  to  be  trusted 
with  power.  The  question  is  too  vast  even  to  hint  an  opinion  as  to  its 
most  probable  solution.  We  cannot  ask  whether,  here  too,  a  more  favour- 
able interpretation  may  be  placed  upon  the  ordinary  lamentations.  The 
complaints  to  which  we  listen  are  too  serious  to  be  easily  dismissed, 
and  through  them  runs  at  times  an  ominous  tone  as  of  solemn  forewarn- 
ing. This  much,  however,  may  be  said  :  all  passionate  generalisations  are 
apt  to  be  mistaken.  Miracles  are  worked  by  faith,  and  we  shall  meet 
our  troubles  best,  whatever  they  may  be,  by  having  a  certain  amount  of 
confidence  in  our  neighbours.  Look  at  the  black  side  of  things,  and 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  prove  that  the  world  is  rotten  to  the  core  and 
can  only  be  cured  by  a  thorough-going  social,  political,  religious,  artistic, 
and  scientific  revolution.  Such  predictions,  however,  help  to  verify 
themselves,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  best  to  keep  our  heads  cool  and  to 
refrain  from  a  summary  judgment  either  way.  The  chances  are  that  it 
will  be  as  hopelessly  wrong  as  every  uninspired  prophecy.  Nobody's 
views  of  his  own  generation  are  worth  much,  and  his  views  of  generations 
to  come  are  worth  less.  Let  us,  within  the  little  sphere  accessible  to  us, 
judge  as  fairly  as  we  can,  and  give  people  credit  for  a  few  good  qualities. 
They  have  them  sometimes :  at  any  rate,  it  is  not  only  pleasanter,  but  more 
conducive  to  successful  action,  to  go  forwards  without  trembling  at  every 
step,  lest  the  ground  should  be  undermined,  and  the  explosion  just  coming. 

W.B. 
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THE  armless  Vatican  Cupid 

Hangs  down  his  beautiful  head; 
For  the  priests  have  got  him  in  prison, 

And  Psyche  long  has  been  dead. 

But  see,  his  shaven  oppressors 

Begin  to  quake  and  disband ; 
And  The  Times,  that  bright  Apollo, 

Proclaims  salvation  at  hand. 

"  And  what,"  cries  Cupid,  "  will  save  us  ?  " 

Says  Apollo  :  "  Modernise  Rome  I 
"What  inns  !     Your  streets,  too,  how  narrow  1 
Too  much  of  palace  and  dome  ! 

"  0  learn  of  London,  whose  paupers 

Are  not  pushed  out  by  the  swells  1 
Wide  streets  with  fine  double  trottoirs, 
And  then — the  London  hotels  1  " 

The  armless  Vatican  Cupid 

Hangs  down  his  head  as  before. 
Through  centuries  past  it  has  hung  so, 

And  will  through  centuries  more. 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 
*  See  The  Times  of  April  15th. 
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READING  Miss  Austen's  stories  (Northanger  Alley  and  Persuasion) 
After  Smollett's  epistolary  novel,  one  can  not  help  deriving  from 
them  a  clear  conception  of  the  increased  refinement  of  English  .society 
in  general,  and  the  improvements  of  Bath  and  its  customs  in  parti- 
cular. The  local  colouring  of  both  is,  doubtless,  faithful  in  the  extreme, 
though  some  might  suspect  a  tinge  of  caricature  in  the  older  work. 
But  we  must  go  back  to  a  time  antecedent  to  the  days  of  Matthew 
Bramble  to  see  what — apart  from  the  matter  of  bathing,  of  which  I 
have  written  so  fully — were  the  improvements  for  the  accommodation  of 
visitors.  Mr.  Wood,  the  architect,  who  knew  more  than  any  one  else 
about  the  improvements  and  improvers  (quorum  pars  magnafuit),  says 
that  it  was  between  the  years  1727  and  1748  that  such  great  alterations 
in  the  public  accommodation  of  Bath  were  effected,  "  that  it  would  appear 
next  to  Romantick  to  relate  them,  were  they  not  well  known  to  thousands 
of  living  witnesses."  He  gives  an  account  of  these  alterations,  beginning 
with  the  statement  that,  "  about  the  year  1727,  the  boards  of  the  dining- 
rooms  and  most  other  floors  were  made  of  a  brown  colour  with  soot  and 
small  beer  to  hide  the  dirt  as  well  as  their  own  imperfections;  and  if  the 
walls  of  any  of  the  rooms  were  covered  with  wainscot,  it  was  with  such 
as  was  mean,  and  never  painted."  But  about  1748,  the  rooms  were 
wainscoted,  and  painted  in  a  costly  manner,  "  carpets  were  introduced 
to  cover  the  floor,"  "  walnut-tree  chairs,  some  with  leather,  some 
with  damask  or  worked  bottoms,  supplied  the  place  of  such  as  were 
seated  with  cane  and  rushes,"  and  "beds,  window-curtains,  and  other 
chamber  furniture  .  .  .  grew  better  and  better,  'till  it  became  suit- 
able even  for  people  of  the  highest  rank."  Princess  Amelia,  daughter  of 
George  II.,  visited  Bath  more  than  once  in  the  second  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  Prince  of  Orange*  came  here  about  the  same 
time ;  and  a  few  years  later  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  Royal 
Consort  honoured  the  city  with  their  presence.!  These  events  may 

*  The  waters  are  said  to  have  cured  the  Prince — an  event  commemorated  by  Nash 
on  an  obelisk,  erected  on  a  spot  of  ground  near  the  Abbey,  and  now  called  "  Orange 
Grove." 

f  Nash  also  put  up  a  pillar  in  Queen  Square  commemorative  of  this  Prince's 
visit,  and  got  Pope  to  write  an  inscription  for  it.  Any  schoolboy  might  have  written 
a  better  one.  It  speaks  of  benefits  conferred  on  the  city — what  they  were  is  not 
very  clear.  Lord  Hervey  described  the  Prince  as  "  a  poor  weak,  irresolute,  false, 
lying,  dishonest,  contemptible  wretch  ;  that  nobody  loves,  that  nobody  believes, 
that  nobody  will  trust,  that  will  trust  everybody  by  turns  ;  will  impose  upon,  betray, 
mislead,  and  plunder." 
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have  expedited  the  improvements  to  which  the  visit  of  Queen  Anno 
gave  the  first  stimulus.  But  still  the  houses  themselves  were  bad, 
and  it  was  as  necessary  to  erect  new  edifices  as  to  improve  the  old. 
Fortunately  there  was  a  man  of  energy  and  ability  on  the  scene  eager 
to  push  forward  the  work  of  structural  improvement.  This  was  Mr. 
Wood,  the  architect,  from  whose  book  I  have  so  frequently  quoted.  Ho 
made  clearances  and  openings,  caused  noxious  alleys  and  filthy  stable-yards 
to  disappear  from  the  heart  of  the  city,  let  in  light  and  air,  cleansed  and 
purified,  and  prepared  magnificent  sites  for  streets,  terraces,  and  squares. 

His  first  great  work  was  Queen  Square.  Even  that  prince  of  grum- 
blers, Matthew  Bramble,  had  no  fault  to  find  with  it — though  ho  con- 
demned some  of  Wood's  later  works.  "  I  was  impatient,"  he  wrote, 
"to  see  the  boasted  improvements  in  architecture  for  which  the  upper 
parts  of  the  Town  have  been  so  much  celebrated.  The  square  (Queen's 
Square)  is  on  the  whole  pretty  well  laid  out,  spacious,  open  and  airy, 
and  in  my  opinion  by  far  the  most  wholesome  and  agreeable  situation  in 

Bath The  Circus  is  a  pretty  bauble  contrived  for  show 

and  looks  like  Vespatian's  Amphitheatre  turned  outside  in  .... 
The  only  entrance  to  it  through  Gay  Street,  is  so  difficult,  steep  and  slip- 
pery that  in  wet  weather  it  must  be  exceedingly  dangerous,  both  for  those 
that  ride  in  carriages  and  those  that  walk  a-foot ;  and  when  the  street  is 
covered  with  snow,  as  it  was  for  fifteen  days  successively  this  very  winter,  T 
don't  see  how  any  individual  could  go  either  up  or  down  without  the  most 
imminent  danger  of  broken  bones."  lam  afraid  that  Gay  Street*  is 
still  obnoxious  to  this  reproach.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  ascend  it,  and 
it  is  still  less  pleasant  to  descend  it,  when  snow  is  on  the  pavement. 
But  the  steepness  of  the  ascent  has  been  long  since  outdone  by  other 
precipitous  heights  which  in  these  days  the  inhabitants  of  Bath  are 
condemned  to  climb.  I  believe  that  the  residents  soon  get  used  to  these 
Alpine  ascents.  I  have  heard  them  say  that  it  is  less  fatiguing  to  them 
to  walk  up  and  down  hill  than  on  level  ground — an  adaptation  to  insu- 
perable circumstances  at  which  I  have  not  yet  arrived. 

Time  and  increasing  strength,  however,  might  help  one  to  take  less 
account  of  the  evil,  and  to  ascend  the  uppermost  heights  of  Lansdown 
without  bated  breath.  Certain  it  is  that  the  residences  on  the  hill-sides 
or  the  hill-tops  are  most  in  demand.  "  The  same  artist,"  says  Matthew 
Bramble,  "who  planned  the  Circus  has  likewise  projected  a  crescent; 
when  that  is  finished  we  shall  probably  have  a  star,  and  those  who  are 
living  thirty  years  hence  may  perhaps  see  all  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  exhi- 
bited in  architecture  at  Bath."  We  have  not  now  all  the  signs  of  the 

*  As  there  are  a  Quiet  Street,  a  Cheap  Street,  &c.  &c.  in  Bath,  I  thought  that 
the  name  of  Gay  was  given  to  this  street,  as  illustrative  of  its  character  in  former 
days  ;  but  I  find  that  it  was  named  after  a  Mr.  Gay  (a  doctor  in  llatton  Garden), 
who  owned  the  land  on  which  it  was  built.  Trim  Street  wns  also  called  after  a 
Mr.  Trim.  Quiet  Street  was  so  called  "  from  the  meek  temper  of  a  washerwoman 
espoused  to  one  of  the  builders." 
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Zodiac  in  architectural  formations  ;  but  we  have  crescent  above  crescent, 
and  terrace  above  terrace,  planted  here  and  there  on  the  hill-side,  with 
picturesque  informality  —  excellent  residences  with  magnificent  views. 
They  are  a  long  way  off  from  the  business  part  of  the  city — :from  the 
baths,  the  markets,  and  the  shops.  This  was  a  complaint  formerly 
made  against  the  Circus,  which  now  seems  to  be  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  town.  But  permanent  residents  reconcile  themselves  to  this 
inconvenience  ;  they  seldom  take  the  waters,  and  the  tradesmen's  carts 
do  their  marketing.  I  have  heard  them,  however,  say  that  visitors 
are  badly  treated,  as  there  are  no  hotels  or  lodging-houses  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  city.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  visitors  much  care  to 
be  perched  upon  the  top  of  a  hill,  far  away  from  the  bustle  of  the  people. 
If  they  are  invalids,  they  wish  to  be  near  the  baths,  and  whether  invalid's 
or  not,  they  "  like  to  see  what  is  going  on."  It  is  questionable  whether  a 
grand  hotel  on  the  summit  of  Lansdowne  would  answer  as  well  as  that 
which  has  been  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  "  White  Hart,"  opposite 
the  Pump  Koom,  and  communicating  with  the  best  appointed  batks  in  the 
place. 

Queen  Square,  it  has  been  seen,  was,  in  the  clays  of  Matthew  Bramble, 
accounted  the  upper  part  of  the  city.  In  those  days  Milsom  Street 
was  unknown.*  It  is  now  the  great  thoroughfare  from  everywhere-  to 
everywhere,  and  everyone  goes  to  it  for  everything.  Bath,  indeed,  would 
be  nothing  without  Milsom  Street.  Long  before  I  had  ever  visited  the 
beautiful  city — "  Queen  of  the  West " — I  had  heard  in  my  schoolboy  days 
of  Milsom  Street ;  but  I  first  trod  its  pavements  in  the  full  flush  of  my 
manhood.  It  is  the  Kegent  Street  of  Bath  on  a  small  scale  ;  and  like 
Regent  Street,  it  is  on  an  incline.  Tho  houses  were  originally  constructed 
for  private  residences  loy  a  builder  who  gave  his  name  to  the  street — but 
now  they  are  all  shops.  There  are  none  better  in  England.  I  am  told 
that  one  side,  the  right-hand  side  as  you  ascend,  is  called  the  "  shilling 
side"  and  the  left,  the  "half-crown  side,"  even  as  there  is  a  "right 
side  "  and  a  "  wrong  side  "  to  Oxford  Street.  In  winter  and  spring  the 
shilling  side  is  the  pleasanter  of  the  two  as  it  is  the  more  sunny.  The 
more  fashionable  shops  are,  as  may  be  supposed,  on  the  "half-crown 
side,"  the  distinction  being  supposed  to  indicate  the  difference  in  the 
prices  at  which  goods  are  charged.  The  hypothesis  is  not  correct ;  but  it 
may  truthfully  be  asserted  that  on  the  two  sides  of  the  street  you  may  buy 
almost  anything  that  you  want  at  a  lower  price  than  you  can  obtain 
articles  of  the  same  quality  in  London.  It  is  a  famous  street  for  shop- 
ping. In  the  middle  of  the  day  it  is  crowded  with  pedestrian  residents, 
ftiid  with  the  carriages  of  visitors  from  the  country.  There  is  a  well-known 
pastrycook's  shop  on  the  half-crown  side— now  grown,  by  the  progressive 
tendencies  of  the  age,  into  an  excellent  restaurant,  where  you  can  lunch 
frugally  or  sumptuously,  as  the  state  of  your  digestion  or  your  purse  may 
suggest.  The  poem  in  Anstey's  New  Bath  Guide,  written  in  honour  of 

*  Milsom  Street  was  built  in  17G4. 
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"Mr.  Gill,  an  eminent  cook  at  Bath,"  might  well,  mutato  nominet  be 
inscribed  to  Mr.  Fortt,  the  Gill  of  the  present  day,  the  Gunter  of  the 
West.  From  this  "palace  of  dainty  delights"  go  forth  to  distant  parts 
of  the  country  all  that  can  gladden  the  inner  man — wedding-breakfasts 
and  ball- suppers  that  might  have  come  from  Berkeley  Square.  I  should 
be  afraid  to  say  how  many  hundred  pounds  of  wedding-cake  went  out 
from  this  emporium  on  the  occasion  of  a  recent  marriage  in  the 
city.  Bath  has  been  famous  for  good  living  for  more  than  a  century. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  "Wood,  the  architect,  was  not  altogether  a  disin- 
terested witness  ;  but  what  he  wrote  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago, 
may  well  be  believed  from  the  indications  of  the  present.  "  Our  mutton 
is  celebrated,  and  that  which  is  really  fed  upon  our  Downs,  has  a  flavour 
beyond  comparison  ;  our  butter  can  not  bo  exceeded,  the  herbage  in  tho 
neighbourhood  being  sweet ;  the  housewifery  neat  and  clean.  And  we  have 
fish  in  great  plenty,  as  fresh  and  as  good  as  even  the  greatest  epicure  can 
desire.  So  that  if  good  provisions  may  be  called  an  addition  to  tho 
pleasures  of  any  place,  Bath  will  yield  to  none  on  this  point." 

Nash  lived  long  enough  to  totter  up  Milsom  Street.  Perhaps  he  had 
the  sagacity  to  predict  that  such  a  thoroughfare  from  tho  lower  to  tho 
upper  part  of  the  city  must  have  the  effect  in  time  of  rendering  the  latter 
the  fashionable  quarter  of  Bath.  The  vastly  improved  accommodation 
brought  down  increased  numbers  of  visitors,  and  there  was  an  upward 
tendency  which  soon  proved  fatal  to  tho  gaieties  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Pump  Room.  There  were  Masters  of  the  Ceremonies  long  after 
Nash' s  time — but  not  one  attained  to  his  acknowledged  sovereignty. 
Mr.  Heaviside  appears  to  have  succeeded  him  :  Captain  Wade  made  some 
figure  in  his  vocation,  and  his  picture  was  painted  by  Gainsborough, 
who  resided  for  many  years  in  Bath.  Mr.  Tyson  and  Mr.  King  also 
achieved  considerable  popularity  in  their  time,  and  doubtless  others  with 
whose  names  I  am  not  acquainted.  The  last  M.C.  of  whom  I  can  find 
any  record  is  Colonel  Jervois,  who  presided  when  Louis  Napoleon  visited 
Bath  in  1846.  But  I  believe  that  the  office  finally  died  out  in  the  person 
of  a  Mr.  Nugent. 

The  new  Assembly  Rooms  in  the  upper  part  of  tho  town,  near  the 
Circus,  were  built  by  the  son  of  Wood  the  architect,  in  1771.  The  edifice 
has  no  claim  to  architectural  merit.  It  is  a  low  straggling  building  which 
you  might  take  for  an  auction  mart.  But  it  was  wise  to  sacrifice  nothing 
to  external  display.  The  interior  arrangements  are  simply  perfect.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  name  another  suite  of  rooms,  from  one  end  of  Eng- 
land to  the  other,  which  fulfil  so  admirably  all  the  requirements  of  a  ball 
— including  dancing,  eating,  and  flirting.  I  have  seen  nearly  a  thousand 
people  in  the  rooms,  without  tho  least  appearance  of  crowding.  There  is 
always  ample  space  for  all  who  would  dance,  or  walk,  or  sit,  or  eat — 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  any  other  assembly  rooms  with  which  I 
am  acquainted  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  card-room,  for  many  years, 
had  always  numerous  occupants,  and  play  ran  high.  Miss  Burney,  in 
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Evelina,  makes  Lord  Orville  say,  "  The  Bath  amusements  hav3  a  same- 
ness in  them  which,  after  a  short  time,  renders  them  rather  insipid ;  but 
the  greatest  objection  that  can  be  made  to  the  place  is  the  encouragement 
it  gives  to  gamesters."  As  in  Humphrey  Clinker,  no  yearly  dates  are 
affixed  to  the  letters  of  which  the  novel  is  composed.  But  as  Evelina 
was  published  in  1778,  we  may  surmise  that  the  period  referred  to  is  the 
last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  "Whist  is  not  now-a-days  an 
extinct  institution  at  Bath,  but  there  is  not  much  high  play. 

But  Lower  Bath  did  not  suffer  itself  to  be  wholly  extinguished  with- 
out a  struggle  ;  and  for  a  time  music  and  dancing  flourished  at  both  ends 
of  the  city.  It  was  supposed  that  there  was  room  enough  for  two  houses 
of  fashionable  entertainment,  especially  as  Lower  Bath  had  stretched 
itself  out  magnificently,  and  soon  boasted  of  some  of  the  best  streets  and 
houses  in  the  place.*  This  has  been  well  told  in  verse  by  one  of  the  best 
of  Anstey's  followers : — 

For  know — that  the  kingdom  that  Nash  ruled  alone 

Has  long  been  considered  too  mighty  for  one. 

When  the  paltry  parades  could  contain  the  Beau  Monde, 

And  the  square  was  the  end  with  the  country  beyond, 

One  monarch  with  ease  the  dominion  could  fill. 

But  lo  !  a  new  nation  starts  up  on  the  hill — 

Ashamed  to  look  little,  the  regions  below 

Swelled  out  on  each  side  with  a  terrace  or  row  ; 

The  place  was  divided,  divided  the  power, 

The  city  was  split  into  Upper  and  Lower ; 

Till  finding  at  last  one  monarch  too  few, 

Like  Sparta  and  Brentford,  'twas  governed  by  two. 

And  then  we'd  two  rooms,  two  places  to  sing, 

Two  places  to  dance,  and  two  everything  ; 

The  masters  tho'  rivals  walked  on  hand  in  hand, 

And  never  encroached  on  each  other's  command. 

But  this  state  of  things  does  not  appear  to  have  lasted  very  long. 
The  lower  rooms  were  gradually  deserted.  Perhaps  they  had  never 
greatly  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  "  persons  of  quality."  So,  as  I  have  said, 
the  Upper  City  triumphed  ;  and  now  all  the  gaiety  has  gone  up  the  hill. 
As  the  waters  can  not  do  the  same,  the  Pump  Room  maintains  a  languid 
existence.  It  is  rather  a  tradition  than  a  fact.  I  do  not  think  that  I  have 
seen  more  than  three  people  drinking  there  at  the  same  time.  There  are 
occasional  promenade  concerts,  which  can  scarcely  be  called  lively,  and 
which  do  not  seem  to  be  much  patronised  by  the  local  aristocracy.  There 
is  scarcely,  indeed,  anywhere  a  trace  of  the  Bath  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  "  'Tis  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more."  When 
Lord  Chelsea  was  addressing  an  election  meeting  the  other  day  in  this 
city,  he  observed  with  reference  to  his  own  position  as  a  candidate  for  its 
representation,  that  it  had  been  said,  "  Bath  wants  no  strangers."  Upon 
which  a  voice  from  the  crowd  cried  out,  "Yes,  she  does;  she  wants 

*  Pulteney  Street  and  Sydney  Place  contain  probably  the  best  houses  in  Bath 
though  the  property  therein  is  greatly  deteriorated. 
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thousands  of  them."  Bath  is  a  beautiful  residentiary  city — but  it  has 
ceased  to  be  the  resort  of  the  str^^er.  The  last  royal  personage — or 
rather  the  last  Mai^/di^-— who  visited  Bath,  was  Queen  Charlotte,  who  was 
koi&  in  1817.  She  lived  in  Sydney  Place,  and  held  levees  in  the  Pump 
Room.  Accompanied  by  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  the  Queen  arrived  on  the 
3rd  of  November,  and  was  greeted  by  a  general  illumination  of  the  city. 
The  Princess  Charlotte  died  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  and  her  Majesty 
returned  to  Windsor  on  the  8th,  and  on  the  24th  again  set  out  for  Bath. 
Her  present  Majesty,  as  Princess  Victoria,  was  here  in  1880,  ac- 
companied by  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and  inaugurated  the  opening  of 
Victoria  Park — the  greatest  improvement  that  Bath  has  seen  during  its 
two  centuries  of  progressive  improvement.  And  as  I  write  the  hearts  of 
the  people  are  stirred  by  loyal  thoughts  of  a  possible  visit  from  her  eldest 
son,  when  that  beautiful  park  will  be  the  scene  of  great  floral  festivities 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

Quin,  the  actor,  said  that  Bath  was  a  nice  easy  place  to  die  in,  and 
years  afterwards  Walter  Savage  Landor  described  it  as  a  "  most  easy 
place  "  to  live  in.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  one  of  the  easiest 
places  in  the  world  (barring  the  hills)  if  you  have  nothing  to  do.  But 
if  work  enters  into  your  calculations  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  do  it. 
Wilberforce  described  it  "as  the  worst  of  all  places  for  getting  any 
business  done."  "You  are  required,"  he  wrote,  in  1825,  "to  second 
the  influence  of  the  waters,  before,  between,  and  after  the  glasses  by  a 
liberal  quantity  of  air  and  exercise ;  and  if,  in  despite  of  the  doctors,  you 
go  to  your  desk,  you  cannot  write  for  five  minutes  without  a  rat-tat  by 
the  knocker,  reminding  you  that  you  are  in  a  huge  city  in  which  it  is 
the  practice  to  carry  on  most  diligently  an  incessant  system  of  calling 
and  carding,  against  which  both  payers  and  receivers  inveigh."  I  am 
quite  in  a  position  to  state  that  this  is  as  true  at  the  present  time  as  it 
was  some  fifty  years  ago.  Scarcely  any  hour  of  the  day  is  held  sacred 
by  the  visitor.  You  may  have  your  meditations  disturbed — your  pen 
arrested— at  any  time  from  10  till  6  o'clock.  And  why  not  ?  It  is  a 
pleasure  city.  You  have  no  business  to  come  here  to  work. 

People  may  find  their  pleasure  here  in  very  different  ways.  For  my 
own  part  I  think  that  the  chief  delight  of  Bath  is  the  wealth  of  its 
literary  and  historical  associations.  I  have  not  explored  remote  periods. 
I  leave  such  inquiries  to  more  learned  and  laborious  writers  than  myself. 
A  century  is  almost  enough  for  me.  Two  centuries  form  the  limits  of 
any  satisfactory  inquiry,  for  beyond  them  we  go  into  regions  of  conjec- 
ture. In  these  days,  great  statesmen  do  not  come  down  to  Bath  to  re- 
cruit their  health.  Nor  do  great  authors  pitch  their  tents  here.  But  it 
would  require  volumes  to  write  of  all  who  have  resided  here  in  past  times 
distinguished  in  the  world  of  Politics  and  Literature,  and  now  gratefully 
remembered.  As  to  the  statesmen,  I  may  leave  them  to  Mr.  Murch,  who 
has  recently  delivered  an  interesting  lecture,  since  printed,  on  the  connec- 
tion of  the  Elder  and  the  Younger  Pitts  with  the  city.  As  I  write  he  is  in 
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a  fair  way  to  be  added  to  the  list  oc  t^ejr  successors  as  a  representative  of 
Bath.  If  Members  were  appointed  .  ^  competitive  examinations  in  the 
history,  resources,  &c.  &c.  of  the  county  or  boi^-v  t,0  be  represented, 
Mr.  Murch,  whatever  the  number  of  competitors,  would  be  iuiei*Lly,  s^v- 
tain  to  score  the  greatest  number  of  marks.* 

Thinking  over  the  history  of  the  literary  coteries  of  Bath,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  recognise  Ralph  Allen  as  one  of  the  central  figures.  I 
fancy  that  there  are  many  who  have  no  acquaintance  with  that  name,  but 
who  well  know  the  "  Squire  All  worthy  "  of  Fielding's  memorable  novel. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  I  will  begin  by  saying  something  about  the  author 
of  Tom  Jones.  Of  Fielding's  connexion  with  Bath  very  vague  accounts  are 
given  by  his  biographers.  That  he,  or  some  members  of  his  family,  resided 
in  a  neighbouring  village,  now  known  as  Twerton,  but  formerly  called  Tiver- 
ton,  is  certain.  It  is  anything  but  a  picturesque  or  attractive  place,  or  one 
in  which  a  man  of  taste,  would  choose  his  residence.  There  is  a  little 
row  of  little  houses  in  it  called  "Fielding's  Buildings,"  and  there  is  a 
house,  now  devoted  to  the  sale  of  groceries,  pointed  out  as  Henry 
Fielding's  residence.  Local  historians  say  that  in  it  he  composed  Tom 
Jones. .  The  probability  is  that  he  wrote  this  famous  story,  which  was 
long  under  his  pen,  in  many  different  houses.  Chalmers'  Biographical 
Dictionary  intimates  that  it  was  written  whilst  Fielding  was  a  •  stipendiary 
magistrate.  "Amidst  all  the  laborious  duties  of  his  office,"  it  is  said, 
"his  imagination  could  not  lie  still,  but  he  found  leisure  to  amuse 
himself,  and  afterwards  the  world,  with  the  History  of  Tom  Jones." 
But  as  Fielding  was  appointed  to  the  magistracy  in  December,  1748, 
and  Tom  Jones  was  published  in  February,  1749,  this  is  rather  an  un- 
fortunate conjecture.  It  is  said,  too,  that  whilst  he  resided  at  Twerton, 
he  went  every  day  to  dine  with  Ralph  Allen  at  Prior  Park ;  but  it 
is  a  long  walk  from  Twerton  to  Prior  Park,  with  a  severe  hill  at  the  end 
of  it,  and  the  regularity  of  his  attendance  at  the  good  squire's  table  at 
that  time  is  to  be  doubted.  But  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  Allen  was  a 
steady  friend  and  benefactor  to  Fielding,  and  that  the  novelist  passed 
many  days  and  nights  under  the  roof  of  the  excellent  man,  whom  he  has 
immortalised  in  the  character  of  "  Squire  Allworthy."f  The  portrait  is 

*  Notwithstanding  his  local  knowledge  and  influence,  Mr.  Murch  was.  defeated. 
He  will,  doubtless,  find  consolation  in  the  thought  that  he  will  have  more  time  to 
devote  to  literature. 

f  Fielding's  sister  Sarah  lived,  I  believe,  at  Twerton.  It  is  certain  that  she  died 
at  or  near  Bath,  in  1768,  after  long  residence  in  the  neighbourhood.  She  was  an 
authoress  of  some  popularity  in  her  time.  She  wrote  a  novel  called  Adventures  of 
David  Simple  in  search  of  a  Faithful  Friend.  Did  this  suggest  to  Captain  Mavryat 
the  titles  of  two  of  his  works  ?  It  is  stated  that  Ealph  Allen  endowed  this  lady  with 
an  annuity  of  100/.  It  is  also  recorded  that  Fielding's  wife  died  at  Twerton.  There 
is  a  story  told  by  Mr.  Hunter  of  the  Record  Office,  on  the  authority  of  "old  Mr. 
Howse,  of  Lyncombe  "  (and  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Kelvert's  book),  to  the  effect  that 
Fielding  appeared  at  a  party  on  the  same  day.  On  a  friend  observing  to  him  that  he 
was  glad  to  see  him,  as  there  was  a  report  in  Bath  that  his  wife  had  died  that  morn- 
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scarcely  exaggerated  ;  for  never  bad  Ba  t^  a  gon  Of  whom  bho  had  such 
good  reason  to  be  proud.  H«£  TT"  aiory  is  still  beld  in  veneration  by  tbose 
who  know  bis  story,  and  bis  name  is  often  on  tbe  lips  of  men  who  little 
k2£W  wnat  bo  did  to  deserve  tbo  praises  of  posterity.  A  driver  of  a 
back-carriage  from  Bath  will  seldom  pass  Claverton  cburcbyard  without 
saying,  "  That  is  where  Ralph  Allen  was  buried." 

Tbe  wealthy  proprietor  of  Prior  Park — which  is  now  a  Piornan  Catholic 
institution — was  altogether  a  self-made  man.  Pope,  when  he  wished  to 
call  him  "  low-born  Allen,"  in  the  famous  couplet,  the  second  line  of 
which  is  quoted  by  thousands  who  know  not  of  whom  it  was  written,  was, 
perhaps,  more  truthful  than  complimentary.*  His  father  was  a  Cornish 
innkeeper,  who  obtained  for  him,  through  a  relative,  a  small  situation  in 
the  Post-Office  at  St.  Colomb's.  Thence  he  was  promoted  to  a  clerkship 
in  the  Bath  Post-Office.  This  clerkship  was  a  stepping-stone  to  fortune. 
Young  Allen  was  a  staunch  Royalist,  and  it  is  conjectured  that  he  first  re- 
commended himself  to  Government  by  detecting  some  suspicious  corre- 
spondence relating  to  the  importation  of  arms  into  Bath  in  aid  of  the  first 
Jacobite  rebellion  f  He  carried  his  intelligence  to  General  Wade,  who  then 
commanded  the  Royalist  troops  in  the  city.  Those  were  critical  times,  when 
service  of  this  kind  was  not  likely  to  be  neglected.  Ralph  Allen  was,  by 
the  favourable  representation  of  the  General,  made  post-master  of  Bath  ; 
and  it  is  added  that  Wade  enhanced  the  favour  he  had  conferred  on  his 
protege  by  "  marrying  him  to  his  natural  daughter,  Miss  Earl." 

So,  by  one  stroke  of  good  service  to  the  State,  Allen  gained  a  good 
wife  and  a  good  post.  It  is  only  right  to  say  that  he  had  as  much  reason 
to  be  grateful  to  General  Wade  for  the  one  favour  as  for  the  other. 
Fielding  writes  of  Squire  All  worthy  that  "he  had  in  his  youth  married 
a  very  worthy  and  beautiful  woman,  of  whom  he  had  been  extremely 
fond," — and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  picture. 
As  chief  of  the  post-office  his  enterprise  was  conspicuous  ;  and  he  ob- 
tained profitable  contracts  which  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortune.]:  His 

ing,  "  It  is  very  true,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  amV  that  is  the  very  reason  I  have  come  into 
town  to  join  the  pleasure  party  " — words  which  arc  susceptible  of  two  interpretations, 
but  which,  probably,  were  not  spoken  at  all. 

*  The  word  "low-born"  was  tillered  into  "humble,"  and  the  couplet  now 
stands, — 

Let  humble  Allen,  with  an  awkward  shame, 
Do  good  by  stealth  and  blush  to  find  it  fame. 

f  Ilariugton,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Tunstall,  says,  "  When  the  rebellion  burst  out,  a 
numerous  junto  in  Bath  took  most  active  measures  to  aid  the  insurrection  in  the  West 
of  England  ;  and  Mr.  Carte,  the  minister  of  the  Abbey  Church,  when  Allen  detected 
the  plot,  was  glad  to  escape  from  the  constables  by  leaping  from  a  window  111  full 
canonicals.'' 

J  There  arc  different  stories  about  these  contracts.  Dr.  Tunstall  says  that  Allen 
farmed  the  cross-posts  for  twenty-one  years  at  G.OOO/.  per  annum,  and  afterwards  for 
20,000/.  per  annum  ;  but  in  the  Appendix  to  the  very  interesting  volume  of  Miscella- 
nies, by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kelvert,  of  Bath,  mentioned  above,  which  has  been  placed  in 
my  hands  since  this  paper  was  written,  there  is  a  memorandum  by  Allen's  clerk  of 
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energy  and  ability  were  as  conspicuous  as  his  integrity,  and  lie  obtained 
a  moral  ascendancy  over  his  fellow- citizens  to  which  he  was  fairly  en- 
titled and  which  he  never  abused.  He  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  staunch 
Royalist,  and  in  the  rebellion  of  '45  he  raised  and  equipped  a  body  oi  a 
hundred  volunteers  at  his  own  charges.  Whilst  Allen  was  aiding  the 
Protestant  Government  with  his  purse,  Fielding  was  helping  it  with  his 
pen.  As  editor  of  the  True  Patriot  he  fought  the  Hanoverian  battle 
with  great  constancy  and  fidelity.  Among  other  papers,  he  published 
(in  January,  1746)  an  imaginary  chronicle  of  events,  written  on  the  hypo- 
thesis of  the  success  of  the  Stuarts,  in  which  there  is  this  entry  : — 
"  March  4. — An  eminent  physician  fined  200  marks  to  the  King's  Bench, 
for  an  inuendo  at  Button's  that  Bath  water  was  preferable  to  holy  water." 
It  was  about  this  time,  probably,  that  Fielding  conceived  the  character  of 
Squire  Western,  seasoning  the  man's  brutality  with  frequent  maledictions 
showered  on  the  "  Hanoverian  Rats." 

It  was  characteristic,  both  of  the  enterprise  and  the  benevolence  of 
Ralph  Allen,  that  he  should  have  determined  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  his 
faith  in  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  Bath  freestone  by  causing  a  mag- 
nificent edifice  to  be  constructed  for  himself  out  of  materials  systemati- 
cally maligned  by  the  London  builders.*  They  compared  the  freestone  to 
"  Cheshire  cheese,  liable  to  breed  maggots  that  would  soon  devour  it." 
And  our  friend  Matthew  Bramble  said  of  the  Circus  and  other  houses 
newly-erected  in  his  time — "  They  are  built  so  slight,  with  the  soft  crumb- 
ling stone  found  in  this  neighbourhood,  that  I  should  never  sleep  quietly 
in  one  of  them  when  it  blowed  (as  the  sailors  say)  a  capfull  of  wind  ;  and 
I  am  persuaded  that  my  hind,  Roger  Williams,  or  any  man  of  equal 
strength,  would  be  able  to  push  his  foot  through  the  strongest  part  of 
their  walls  without  any  great  exertion  of  his  muscles."  "  Time's  great 
daughter,  Truth,"  has  fully  refuted  this;  for  after  more  than  a  hundred 
years  the  houses  are  as  firm  as  ever,  and  it  may  blow  great  guns  without 
the  sleep  of  the  most  timid  being  disturbed.  Still,  prejudices  ran  so 
strongly  against  the  Bath  freestone  at  the  time,  that  Allen,  who  had  not 
only  invested  large  sums  of  money  in  the  quarries  on  Combe  Down,  but 
had  a  sincere  desire  to  develop  to  the  utmost  the  industrial  activity  of  the 
neighbourhood, — determined,  with  the  help  of  a  local  architect  (our 

the  works,  to  the  effect  that  the  contract  for  the  cross-posts  was  in  the  first  seven 
years  2,OOOZ.,  second  seven  years  4,000/.,  third  seven  years  6,0007.,  and  that  the  last 
contract  was  for  8,000/.  during  life.  It  is  added  that  this  last  contract  was  held  for 
forty  years.  This  is  altogether  impossible,  as  Allen  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-one, 
and  he  could  not  have  undertaken  the  first  contract  when  only  ten  years  of  age. 

*  There  is  a  foolish  story  that  when  Wood,  the  architect,  pointed  out  to  Allen  the 
enormous  expense  of  the  projected  building,  Ralph  took  him  into  a  room  and  un- 
locked a  huge  chest  of  gold,  then  into  a  second,  then  into  a  third,  &c.,  in  each  ot 
which  was  the  same  vast  hoard.  This  is  altogether  incredible.  No  man  knew 
Allen's  means  (the  materials  of  the  building,  which  were  his  own,  included)  better 
than  Wood.  And  Ralph  was  far  too  good  a  man  of  business  to  lock  up  his  money  in 
boxes  and  to  abandon  all  the  usufruct  of  it. 
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friend  John  Wood),  and  of  local  workmen,  to  build  a  princely 
mansion  with  the  maligned  materials.  I  doubt  whether  there  is  a 
finer  site  in  the  country  than  that  on  which  the  house  is  built.  Fielding 
has  very  accurately  described  it  in  one  of  the  earlier  chapters  of  Tom 
Jones.  The  residence  itself  is  a  mighty  mansion,  with  out-houses  on  a 
corresponding  scale.  "  A  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast ;  "  and 
Allen  instructed  the  architect  to  provide  good  accommodation  for  all  his 
live-stock,  from  his  horses  down,  or  rather  up,  to  his  pigeons.  "  Within 
this  superstructure,"  says  Wood,  after  describing  its  architectural  details, 
"  the  pigeons  are  magnificently  housed,  and  their  particular  cells  aro 
made  with  wrought  freestone  ;  so  that  if  a  beautiful  habitation  is  really  an 
allurement  to  this  species  of  birds,  as  some  pretend,  Mr.  Allen's  pigeons 
will,  in  all  probability,  never  desert  their  present  place  of  abode.  The 
tamer  poultry,"  it  is  added,  "are  not  less  beautifully  housed  at  Wid- 
combe  than  the  pigeons."  The  house  is  built  on  a  somewhat  higher 
elevation,  but,  seen  from  below,  these  spacious  residences  for  man  and 
beast  appear  like  one  continuous  line  of  buildings. 

The  main  feature  of  the  mansion  is  a  magnificent  portico.  The 
architect  of  Wanstead  House  having  boasted  of  the  hexastyle  portico, 
designed  by  him  for  that  once- celebrated  Essex  mansion,  Wood  deter- 
mined that  Somersetshire  should  possess  a  grander  one.  I  knew 
Wanstead  House  well  in  my  younger  days.  I  first  saw,  when  a  very 
little  boy,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  one  of  its  terraces ;  and  when  he 
was  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  great  soldier,  who  had  won  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  I  was  disappointed  with  his  size.  My  juvenile  imagination 
had  pictured  him  as  something  not  much  inferior  in  stature  to  the  giant 
I  had  seen  at  Fairlop  Fair.  Wanstead  House  and  Fairlop  Fair  are  both 
gone  now — and  half  a  century  has  passed  since  the  day  of  which  I  write 
— but  as  I  stoDd  under  the  portico  of  Ralph  Allen's  house,  on  one  of  the 
first  fine  spring  days  of  the  present  season,  I  was  strongly  reminded  of 
Wanstead  House  and  that  first  sight  of  the  great  Duke — whilst  the 
"  years  which  bring  the  philosophic  mind  "  set  me  thinking  of  the  mighty 
moral  differences  between  the  owners  of  the  mansions  which  bore  these 
structural  resemblances  to  each  other.  Could  two  men  have  been  more 
unlike  each  other  than  Ralph  Allen  and  Long  Wellesley  ?  I  speak  only 
of  the  names  associated  in  my  mind  with  the  two  buildings ;  for  the  one 
had  closed  his  career  of  righteousness  long  before  the  other  made  himself 
a  reproach.  I  confess  that  I  was  surprised  to  find  myself  standing  be- 
neath the  portico  of  the  Priory  House.  I  had  been  told  that  the  grounds 
and  house  were  strictly  closed  against  chance  visitors.  But  I  made  my 
way,  unchallenged,  almost  unseen,  into  the  grand  hall,  which  runs  right 
through  the  building,  and  all  the  doors  of  which  were  wide  open,  and  I  walked 
out  into  the  portico,  from  which  is  the  view  celebrated  by  Fielding,  and 
no  one  accosted  me,  but  some  stately  peacocks,  who  kept  watch  and 
ward  on  the  terraces,  as  I  remember  they  did  to  my  boyish  delight  at 
Wanstead  House.  I  saw  neither  priest  nor  student,  nor  even  a  workman 

83—5 
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(it  was  Saturday  afternoon),  and  the  only  signs  of  life  that  greeted  me 
during  my  visit,  were  a  telegraph  boy  and  the  dim  sounds  of  an  organ. 

Undisturbed  by  any  officious  cicerone,  I  saw  the  place  under  the 
happiest  conditions  (a  pleasant  companion  included),  and  I  did  not 
wonder  that  such  men  as  Pope  and  Warburton,  having  once  found  their 
way  thither,  were  slow  to 'go  away  again.*  The  former  quarrelled  with  his 
hospitable  friend ;  the  latter  married  his  niece.  There  have  been  dif- 
ferent stories  current  about  the  cause  of  the  rupture  between  Allen  and 
Pope,  but  all  centre  in  Martha  Blount.  A  Bath  writer  says — "Pope, 
not  content  with  his  (Allen's)  great  attention  to  himself,  wished  him  to 
give  up  the  manor-house  of  Bathampton  to  Martha  Blount,  his  mistress. 
Allen  was  shocked,  and  positively  refused  to  do  so  ;  upon  which  the 
poet  quitted  the  house,  and  spoke  disrespectfully  of  his  best  friend." 
Mr.  Laurence,  in  his  Life  of  Fielding,  says  :  "  Of  the  differences  which 
existed  between  Pope  and  Allen,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  speak  at  any 
length.  They  seem  to  have  originated  entirely  in  the  alleged  arrogant 
behaviour  of  Mrs.  Blount  (whom  Pope  had  taken  with  him  to  Prior  Park), 
and  who  requested  the  use  of  Allen's  chariot  to  take  her  to  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  when  he  was  actually  Mayor  of  Bath.  Mrs.  Allen  re- 
sented this  conduct,  and  the  misunderstanding  between  the  two  ladies 
caused  a  coolness  on  the  part  of  Pope  to  his  quondam  friend." 

Both  of  these  stories  were  hinted  at  whilst  Pope  lived,  but  he  denied 
them  both.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  very  probable.  If  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Allen  received  Martha  Blount  at  Prior  Park,  they  could  not  have  been 
much  scandalised  at  the  thought  of  her  living  in  a  neighbouring  house,  or 
of  her  taking  a  drive  in  their  carriage. f  Was  the  offence  then  that  Pope's 
mistress  wished  to  go  to  a  Roman  Catholic  place  of  worship  in  the  Allen 
carriage,  when  Ralph  was  "  actually"  Mayor  of  Bath?  We  know  that 
Allen  was  a  good  Protestant  and  a  staunch  Royalist,  but  he  was  a 
generous-hearted,  and,  we  may  presume,  a  tolerant  man,  and  would 
hardly  have  quarrelled  with  a  friend  about  a  seat  in  a  carriage  accorded  to 
a  guest  of  an  opposite  persuasion.  In  the  '45  this  might  have  happened, 
but  Allen  was  Mayor  of  Bath  in  1742.  It  has  been  questioned  whether  Pope 
and  Martha  Blount  ever  lived  in  the  Priory  House  at  all.  The  scepticism 
shows  the  value  of  information  derived  from  the  "  best  (local)  autho- 
rities." Collinson,  in  his  History  of  Somersetshire,  says  that  the  house 
in  Prior  Park  was  completed  about  1743.  Pope  died  in  the  following 

*  Pope  had  visited  Bath  long  before  the  erection  of  Prior  Park.  There  is  a 
letter  from  him,  dated  in  1714,  in  which  he  says,  "I  am  endeavouring  (like  all  awk- 
ward fellows)  to  become  agreeable,  by  imitation  and  observing  who  are  most  in  favor 
with  the  fair  ;  I  sometimes  copy  the  civil  air  of  Gascoine,  sometimes  the  impudent 
one  of  Nash,  and  sometimes,  for  vanity,  the  silly  one  of  a  neighbour  of  yours,  who 
has  lost  money  to  the  gamesters." 

f  The  manor-house  of  Bathampton  had,  I  believe,  been  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Allen's  (the  Holder)  family,  and  came  into  Allen's  possession  through  his  wife. 
This  might,  perhaps,  have  the  more  embittered  Mrs.  Allen's  feelings,  and  given 
her  more  intelligible  ground  of  complaint. 
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year,  after  a  long  illness,  during  the  progress  of  which  he  was  reconciled 
to  Allen.  The  county  historian  may  have  had  no  means  of  ascertaining 
correctly  when  the  house  was  completed,  and  there  is  nothing  curious  in 
the  error.  Wood  is  silent  on  the  subject  of  the  date  of  completion,  but  the 
late  Mr.  Kelvert  has  published  a  memorandum,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Jones, 
master-of-the-works  to  Wood,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  buildings  were 
commenced  in  1735-36,  and  were  seven  years  in  course  of  construction. 
This  would  bring  the  date  to  the  period  fixed  by  Collinson — 1743  ;  the 
dwelling-house  having  been  erected  after  the  out-houses.  But  there  is 
extant  a  letter  from  Pope  to  Warburton  written  from  Prior  Park,  in  No- 
vember, 1741,  in  which  the  former  says  :  "  You  will  want  no  servant  here. 
Your  room  will  be  next  to  mine,  and  one  man  will  serve  us.  Here  is  a 
library,  and  a  gallery  ninety  feet  long  to  walk  in,  and  a  coach  whenever 
you  would  take  the  air  with  me."  It  is  clear,  from  this,  that  Allen 
had  taken  up  his  residence  in  Prior  Park  before  the  end  of  1741. 
Before  his  removal  to  the  country,  Allen  had  resided  in  Lilliput  Alley — 
in  a  house  which  Wood  had  greatly  enlarged  and  improved,  from  designs 
made  by  him  in  London  in  1727.  Allen  purchased  the  ground  which  had 
been  the  old  bowling-green,  and  laid  it  out  in  a  garden,  the  site  of  which 
is  traced  on  all  the  old  maps. 

The  cause  of  the  temporary  interruption  of  friendship  lies  apart  from 
this  consideration  of  residence.  There  was  a  coolness  between  the 
hosts  and  the  guests — very  natural  in  such  circumstances.  The  poet 
always  declared  that  he  was  the  cause  of  it,  and  he  generously  defended 
his  mistress  from  the  imputations  cast  upon  her  at  the  time.  It  was  said 
that  her  conduct  was  arrogant  and  offensive.  This  may  not  have  been 
true,  and  the  probability  is  that  when  the  poet  contended  that,  whatever 
grounds  of  complaint  the  Aliens  may  have  had,  he  was  the  offender,  he 
meant  to  signify  only  that  he  had  been  blamed  for  taking  Martha  Blount 
to  the  Aliens'  house  at  all.  In  his  subsequent  letters  to  his  mistress  he 
veiled  this  meaning  and  took  all  upon  himself,  with  a  delicacy  of  feeling 
and  kindliness  of  heart,  which  bespoke  the  gentleness  of  his  nature.  Much 
softened  by  sickness,  ho  was  careful  not  to  give  pain  to  another.  Every 
one,  I  think,  must  accept  this  version  of  the  story,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  could  not  well  have  happened  otherwise.  It  is  true  that  if  Mrs. 
Allen  had  known  the  real  position  and  true  character  of  Martha  Blount 
before  inviting  her,  or  suffering  her  to  be  invited,  to  her  house,  she  had  no 
subsequent  grounds  of  complaint,  even  if  the  visitor's  manners  "had  not 
the  repose  which  mark  the  cast  of  Vere  de  Vcre."  But,  perhaps,  the  true 
light  dawned  upon  her  at  a  later  period,  and  that  Pope  was  reproached, 
and  reproached  himself,  for  not  making  all  things  clear  from  the  first.  If 
Allen  himself  were  concerned  in  this  deception  or  reservation,  ho  cannot 
be  accounted  blameless  ;  but  many  things,  that  were  well  known  about 
Twickenham,  were  not  known  about  Bath,  and  he  was  not  one  to  concern 
himself  much  about  metropolitan  scandals.* 

*  It  is  right,  however,  to  give   Mnrtlm  Blount's  own  statement  — •"  Tlicv  (the 
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It  was  through  Pope  that  Ealph  Allen  became  acquainted  with  War- 
burton.  There  is  a  story  about  this  first  meeting  of  the  three  friends, 
which  has  at  least  an  air  of  truth.  It  is  narrated  that  whilst  at  Prior  Park 
Pope  received  a  letter  from  Warburton,  whom  he  had  not  before  met, 
offering  to  visit  the  poet  at  Twickenham.  The  parson  had  defended  Pope's 
Essay  on  Man,  and  had  thus  merited  his  gratitude.  "  VVarburton's 
letter,"  so  runs  the  anecdote,  "is  handed  to  him  (Pope)  at  dinner ;  he 
lays  it  on  the  table  perplexed.  *  What  is  the  matter  ? '  says  Allen. 
*  Oh  !  '  replies  he,  '  a  Lincolnshire  parson,  to  whom  I  am  much  obliged, 
promises  me  a  visit.'  '  If  that  be  all,  let  him  come  here  : '  and  this  was 
Warburton's  introduction  to  his  future  home."  No  one  can  question  the 
probability  of  this  story.*  What  Allen  is  reported  to  have  said,  is  just 
what  he  would  have  said.  But  Pope  and  Warburton  did  not  meet  for  the 
first  time  in  Prior  Park.  Their  first  interview  was  at  Twickenham  ;  and 
if  this  ever  happened,  it  must  have  been  after  the  poet  and  the  critic  had 
become  acquainted  with  each  other.  Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  War- 
burton  went  to  Prior  Park — and  to  some  purpose.  He  married  Allen's 
niece  ;  or,  as  it  was  said  by  Horace  WTalpole  and  others,  his  natural 
daughter ;  and  became  possessed  of  the  domain  after  the  death  of  the 
Squire  and  his  wife.f  Mrs.  Warburton  outlived  her  husband  and  married 
again.  Her  second  husband  outlived  her ;  and  Prior  Park  became  the 
property  of  another  parson,  the  Rev.  Martin  Stafford  Smith,  B.D. 

Squire  Allen  was  a  man  of  catholic  tastes,  and  among  those  who  assembled 
at  his  hospitable  board  was  Quin,  the  actor,  who  for  many  years  was, 
perhaps,  as  well  known  at  Bath  as  Beau  Nash  himself.  It  was  said  that 
he  wished  to  supplant  Nash  as  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  and  a  letter 
is  published  by  Goldsmith  upon  the  subject,  the  genuineness  of  which  the 
biographer  rather  questions  than  denies.  J  There  can  not  be  any  doubt  it 
was  a  forgery.  Quin  was  not  a  highly  educated  man,  but  he  was  perfectly 
incapable  of  writing  such  a  letter  as  that  attributed  to  him.  But  he  said 
many  bitter  things  in  his  time  (often  as  clever  as  they  were  bitter),  and  it 
is  probable  that  he  made  many  enemies,  who  endeavoured  to  bring  him  to 
shame.  He  conceived  a  great  dislike  of  Warburton.  It  is  related,  that  on 

Aliens)  had  often  invited  me  to  their  house  ;  and  as  I  went  to  Bristol  with  Lady 
Gerard  for  some  time,  whilst  Mr.  Pope  was  with  them,  I  took  that  opportunity  of 
paying  the  visit  I  had  desired.  They  used  Mr.  Pope  very  rudely,  and  Mr.  Warburton 
with  double  complaisance,  to  make  their  ill-usage  of  the  other  more  marked ;  me 
they  used  very  oddly,  in  a  stiff  and  over-civil  manner."  I  have  often  thought  that 
it  was  Warburton  himself  who  put  certain  notions  into  the  heads  of  the  Aliens. 

*  Except,  perhaps,  in  respect  of  Pope's  designation  of  Warburton  as  "  a  Lin- 
colnshire pardon."  For  Warburton  had  made  himself  a  great  name  before  the  house 
in  Prior  Park  was  habitable.  He  was  anything  but  an  obscure  country  parson. 

f  Allen  died  in  1764,  and  Mrs.  Allen  in  1766. 

J  Goldsmith  was  censured  for  not  having  spoken  out  more  plainly  with  respect  to 
the  fabrication  of  the  letter  beginning,  "My  der  Lord — Old  beaux  Knash  has  mead 
himself  so  dessagreeable,"  &c.  &c.  Apart  from  the  question  of  orthography,  there 
is  the  fact  that  Quin,  having  at  that  time  (1760)  plenty  of  money  and  not  a  leg  to 
stand  on,  was  not  yery  likely  to  have  coveted  the  post  of  Master  of  the  Ceremonies. 
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ono  occasion,  at  Prior  Park,  Warburton  askod  Quin,  in  presence  of  a  large 
assembly  of  people,  to  give  him  a  taste  of  his  quality  as  an  actor.  Upon 
which  he  stood  up  and  delivered  some  speeches  from  Venice  Preserved, 
in  one  of  which  were  the  following  lines  : — 

Honest  men 

Are  the  soft  easy  cushions  on  which  knaves 
Repose  and  fatten. 

The  application  of  this  would,  not  improbably,  have  been  discerned,  even 
if  Quin  had  not  glanced  at  Allen  when  ho  uttered  the  words,  "  honest 
men,"  and  at  Warburton  when  he  emphasised  "knaves."  Allen,  doubtless, 
had  his  weaknesses ;  and,  perhaps,  ho  had  conceived  the  grand  aspirations 
of  Sir  Epicure  Mammon — 

I  will  have  grave  divines  to  flatter  me, 
Poets  I  will  not  heed. 

During  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  Quin  resided  at  Bath,  and  died  there 
in  1766 — five  years  after  Nash,  and  two  years  after  Allen  was  buried.  Smol- 
lett must  have  known  him  well,  for  there  are  many  references  to  him  in  the 
Bath  letters  of  the  Matthew  Bramble  correspondence.  The  letters  signed 
T.  Melfort,  which  more  than  all  others  may  be  presumed  to  contain  the  opi- 
nions of  the  novelist,  present  a  most  flattering  word-picture  of  the  old  actor. 
"  How  far,"  writes  the  young  gentleman,  "  he  (Quin)  may  relax  in  his  hours 
of  jollity,  I  can  not  pretend  to  say;  but  his  general  conversation  is  conducted 
by  the  nicest  rules  of  propriety,  and  Mr.  James  Quin  is  certainly  one  of 
the  best-bred  men  in  the  kingdom.  He  is  not  only  a  most  agreeable  com- 
panion, but  a  very  honest  man,  highly  susceptible  of  friendship,  warm, 
steady,  and  even  generous  in  his  attachments ;  disdaining  flattery,  and 
incapable  of  meanness  and  dissimulation."  Young  Melfort  had  an  ambition 
to  dine  with  him  at  the  "  Three  Tuns,"  and  his  wish  was  gratified.  He 
saw  the  old  bon-vivant  carried  out  with  ' '  six  good  bottles  of  claret  under 
his  belt."  His  excessive  fondness  for  John  Dory — a  fish  less  in  favour 
now  than  it  used  to  be — is  well  known.  Dr.  Doran  has  given  us  some 
anecdotes  illustrative  of  it.*  There  is  a  story  in  Humphry  Clinker,  which 
may  be  an  invention  of  the  novelist,  or  merely  an  application  of  a  current 
anecdote.  Matthew  Bramble  asks  the  actor  to  dinner,  and  provides  the 
inevitable  John.  Tabitha  Bramble,  who  insists  on  calling  him  "  Gwynne," 
being  rebuked  by  her  brother,  defends  herself  by  saying  she  thought  ho 
was  descended  from  a  famous  lady  of  the  same  profession.  What  Quin's 
first  comment  was  need  not  be  told ;  but  he  added  that  he  often  thought 
he  must  be  of  royal  extraction,  as  he  was  very  arbitrary  and  imperious. 
"  If  I  was  an  absolute  prince  at  this  instant,"  he  said,  "  I  believe  I  should 
send  for  the  head  of  your  cook  in  a  charger.  She  has  committed  felony  on 
the  person  of  John  Dory,  which  is  mangled  in  a  cruel  manner,  and  even 
presented  without  sauce." 

There  was  another  frequent  attendant  at  Allen's  house  in  the  days 

*   Their  Majesties'  Servants,  one  of  the  most  amusing  books  in  my  library. 
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of  Pope  and  Warburton — this  was  Parson  Graves,  the  incumbent  of 
Claverton,  which  living  he  held  for  some  fifty  years.  It  is  altogether  a 
charming  place.  No  one  could  have  wished  to  drowse  away  half-a-century 
in  the  cure  of  a  more  delightful  parish.  Graves  was  not  merely  a 
country  parson.  In  that  capacity  he  made  no  great  figure,  except  as  a 
worthy,  kind-hearted,  charitable  man.  He  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
worst  preachers  ever  known  ;  but  he  was  an  excellent  schoolmaster,  and 
he  made  some  small  reputation  as  the  author  of  the  Spiritual  Quixote,  and 
some  other  works.  It  was  written  of  him,  "He  is  of  so  amiable  a 
disposition,  that  stuttering  and  speaking  thick,  which  nature  made  his 
blemish,  will  be  imitated  by  little  poetasters,  who  can  no  otherwise  arrive 
at  his  humour,  and  yet  would  be  like  him."  This  might  have  been 
written  nearly  a  century  afterwards  of  Charles  Lamb. 

[A  history  of  misprints  and  clerical  errors  would  be  a  very  entertaining 
book,  though,  perhaps,  it  would  be  impossible  to  adduce,  with  perfect 
fidelity,  all  the  illustrative  cases  within  the  knowledge  of  any  One  man. 
I  think  that  I  have  read  somewhere  of  an  unfortunate  author,  who  was 
so  wrought  upon  by  misfortunes  of  this  kind  that  he  cut  his  throat  in 
despair.  I  am  "made  of  sterner  stuff"  myself,  but  I  certainly  was 
distressed  by  some  errors  of  dates  in  my  last  paper,  especially  that  in 
which  I  informed  the  public  that  Queen  Anne  visited  Bath  in  1804.  But 
it  has  been  said  that  it  is  great  consolation  to  have  "  brothers  in  ad- 
versity ; "  and  I  have  been  consoled  by  having  just  seen  it  stated  in 
Chalmers's  Biographical  Dictionary,  that  Queen  Mary  (the  first)  married 
Prince  Philip  of  Spain  in  1754 — a  corruption  of  English  history  twice 
as  serious  as  my  own.  There  is  an  inveterate  tendency  to  write  the 
century-figure  which  you  are  most  accustomed  to  use.  I  wonder  how 
long  it  will  be  before  our  sons  and  grandsons,  after  the  close  of  the 
present  century,  will  habituate  themselves  to  the  substitution  of  the  nine 
for  the  eight  ?  Since  writing  this,  I  have  found  in  the  index  to  the  Auto- 
biography of  Madame  Pwzzi,  edited  by  Mr.  Hay  ward,  "  Caroline,  Queen, 
at  Bath,  vol.  ii.  pp.  221 — her  death,  237 — her  trial,  317 — "  Our  Queens 
seem  to  have  fared  very  badly  at  the  hands  of  the  biographers.  It  was 
Queen  Charlotte,  not  Queen  Caroline,  who  went  to  Bath  at  the  period 
referred  to ;  and,  if  Queen  Caroline  had  been  the  person  intended,  she 
could  not  have  been  tried,  in  this  world  at  least,  after  she  was  dead.] 
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I.     FIRST  PERIOD. 

THE  FRENCH  PRESS,   FROM   ITS  FOUNDATION  TO  THE 
DEATH  OP  MAZARIN. 

I. 

THE  first  Frenchman  to  found  a  printed  newspaper  was  Dr.  Theophraste 
Renaudot,  who  obtained  the  King's  privilege  for  the  Gazette  de  France  in 
1GS1.  The  idea  was  not  a  new  one,  for  the  Weekly  News  existed  already 
in  England ;  and  so  far  back  as  the  year  1568,  the  bankers  Fugger  of 
Augsburg  had  instituted  a  commercial  news-sheet  called  Ordinari- 
Zcittungcn,  which,  though  manuscript  until  the  year  1600,  enjoyed  a 
very  extensive  circulation  and  differed  but  little  from  the  mercantile 
journals  established  since.  The  Venetians,  however,  are  said  to  have  pre- 
ceded the  Germans,  and  the  derivation  of  the  "word  gazette  is  ascribed  to 
the  small  coin  paid  by  the  public  for  copies  of  a  news-bulletin  first  issued 
by  the  Council  of  Ten  during  the  wars  of  Venice  against  the  Turks. 
Others  prefer  tracing  gazette  to  gczza,  Italian  for  the  garrulous  magpie ; 
and  a  few,  with  that  taste  for  riddles  which  is  happily  imperishable, 
deduce  the  word  from  the  Hebrew  izgard,  or  messenger,  thereby  implying 
that  gazettes  were  in  some  shape  known  to  the  Children  of  Israel  at  a  date 
prior  to  the  Acta  Diurna  of  the  Romans,  the  Epliemerida  of  the  Athenians, 
and  those  Daily  Chronicles  of  the  Babylonians,  by  the  help  of  which  Bcrosius 
is  said  to  have  written  his  History  of  Chaldcca. 

The  French  have  always  been  very  fond  of  news.  Cresar  mentions  in 
his  Commentaries  that  the  Gauls  ran  after  strangers  and  mobbed  them  to 
ask  whether  they  had  any  intelligence  to  communicate  ;  and  this  practice 
became  in  time  such  a  nuisance,  by  reason  of  the  false  rumours  which 
obtained  credence,  that  among  the  well-ordered  tribes  a  law  was  made 
enjoining  that  strangers  should  first  be  taken  before  the  authorities,  who 
would  decide  in  their  wisdom  what  items  of  their  information  had  best  be 
kept  secret. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  news  were  disseminated  by  chroniclers  and  trou- 
badours ;  and  it  would  be  a  mistake,  therefore,  to  attribute  the  popu- 
larity of  the  latter  to  their  mere  vocal  or  musical  proficiency.  A 
troubadour  was  as  welcome  in  hall  or  village  as  the  special  edition  of  a 
modern  newspaper.  He  came  from  afar,  had  endless  things  to  tell,  and 
only  began  his  singing  when  he  had  spun  his  yarns  in  prose.  The 
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troubadour's  songs  bore  a  likeness  to  the  music-hall  minstrelsies  of  our 
own  time,  being  jingling  rhymes  on  the  current  topics  of  the  day,  rounded 
off  with  witticisms  more  or  less  smart,  according  to  the  skill  of  the  singer ; 
but  the  troubadour  exercised  many  of  the  functions  of  the  nineteenth- 
century  leader-writer,  for  he  incited  men  to  battle,  and  was  responsible 
for  a  good  many  of  those  rebellions  against  excessive  taxation  which  could 
never  have  spread  so  rapidly  as  they  did  had  there  not  been  men  to  carry 
from  town  to  town  in  glowing  language  the  reports  of  successful  risings. 
Edward  I.  of  England  waged  a  pitiless  war  on  the  Welsh  bards,  for  these 
men  were  dangerous  in  the  same  way  as  the  National  press  in  Ireland  is 
dangerous  now,  and  as  the  French  Alsatian  press  is  dangerous  to  Prince  Bis- 
marck. So  again,  when  after  the  agitations  for  municipal  franchises  in  Philip 
Augustus's  time,  and  after  the  jacqueries  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  many 
wandering  minstrels  were  hanged,  it  was  not  by  any  means  for  the  same 
reasons  which  conduce  to  the  m6dern  prosecutions  of  organ-grinders.  As 
to  the  chronicles  of  the  Middle  Ages,  these  assumed  towards  the  fifteenth 
century  more  and  more  the  character  of  periodical  intelligencers.  They 
were  not  records  which  men  compiled  during  a  lifetime  for  posthumous 
publication ;  but  summaries  of  contemporary  events,  drawn  up  by  inde- 
fatigable writers,  chiefly  monks  or  clerks  in  the  households  of  noblemen, 
and  published  four  or  five  times  a  year,  sometimes  oftener.  Such  of  these 
chronicles  as  are  extant  offer  interesting  mines  of  research  to  the  historian. 
They  are  very  minute  in  their  narratives,  and  would  be  well  worth  the 
reading  of  certain  enthusiasts  who  imagine  that  every  age  previous  to  this 
one  was  steeped  in  barbarism  up  to  the  ears.  We  learn  from  them  that 
there  was  plenty  of  homely  liberty  acd  of  good  justice,  too,  for  those  'who 
kept  clear  of  conspiracies,  irreligion,  or  theft.  Men  went  to  church  more 
than  is  the  present  fashion,  dressed  as  the  sumptuary  laws  required — that 
is,  according  to  their  means  and  station,  without  all  trying  to  ape  their 
betters — and  were  deterred  by  the  fear  of  whipping  from  that  sort  of  busi- 
ness competition  which  takes  shape  in  false  weights  and  measures.  But 
in  other  respects,  they  had  as  great  a  fancy  as  their  descendants  for 
gathering  in  the  market-places  to  air  their  grievances,  and  if  a  traveller 
brought  them  news  of  war,  court-jousts,  distant  plagues,  or  new  books,  an 
epitome  of  the  same  was  quickly  engrossed  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  of  which 
copies  found  a  brisk  sale  for  something  like  a  halfpenny  of  our  present 
money. 

Life  being  very  local  during  the  feudal  era,  almost  every  town  had 
its  chroniclers,  and  these  jumbled  big  events  and  little  together  in  a 
way  that  was  occasionally  odd  ;  but  the  chroniclers  of  Paris,  writing  in  a 
city  that  was  the  centre  of  the  whole  world's  news,  exercised  discrimina- 
tion in  their  editing,  and  as  a  rule  recorded  only  facts  that  were  worth 
the  mention.  Thus  in  the  rhyming  chronicles,  begun  by  George  Chastelain 
and  continued  by  Jehan  Molinet  over  a  space  of  seventy  years — 1428— 
1498 — events  of  general  importance  only  were  insetted  ;  and  in  the  versical 
summary  which  concludes  these  chronicles,  and  gives  the  pith  of  them,  we 
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find  the  invention  of  printing  and  tho  discovery  of  America  thus  alluded 
to:— 


J'ai  vcu  grant  multitude 
DC  livrcs  imprimes 
Pour  tirer  en  estude 
Povres  mal  argentez  ; 
Par  ces  nouvelles  modes 
Aura  maint  escolicr 
Decrets,  Bibles  et  Codes, 
Sans  grant  argent  baillcr. 


J'ai  vu  deux  ou  trois  isles 
Trouvees  en  mon  temps, 
Do  chucades  fertilcs, 
Et  dont  les  habitants 
Sunt  d'cstranges  mauieres, 
Sauvages  et  veins. 
D'or  et  d'argcnt  minieres 
Voit  on  en  ces  pallus.* 


Gutemberg's  invention  did  not  for  a  long  while  suggest  tho  notion  of 
printed  newspapers,  but  the  religious  wars  which  raged  throughout  tho 
sixteenth  century  effected  a  great  move  in  that  direction  by  the  inauguration 
of  printed  manifestoes,  accounts  of  battles  and  tales  of  martyrdoms  which  the 
Protestants  of  Germany  and  England  circulated  among  the  Huguenots  of 
France,  and  vice  versa,  to  fire  each  other's  zeal.  Not  a  Reformer  crossed 
the  frontier  of  a  state  where  the  religious  strife  was  in  progress  without 
bringing,  concealed  in  his  saddle-bags  or  in  the  lining  of  his  doublet,  some 
printed  scrap  to  tell  how  it  fared  with  the  good  cause  in  the  country  he  was 
leaving,  and  some  of  these  scraps,  notably  those  which  were  despatched  from 
France  after  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  are  veritable  newspapers. 
They  were  written  in  Latin,  the  universal  tongue  then,  and  contained  a 
graphic  and  "most  sensational  resume  of  all  the  cruel  things  that  had  been 
done — the  murder  of  Coligny,  the  butchering  of  women  and  children  by 
torchlight,  the  bloody  mass  of  thanksgiving  attended  by  Henri  de  Guise 
and  his  red-handed  accomplices  in  the  Church  of  St.  Germain  1'Auxerrois 
on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  August,  1572,  after  the  massacre  was  over, 
and  even  that  disputed  fact  (though,  by  the  way,  everything  is  now 
disputed),  of  Charles  IX.  having  himself  fired  on  his  Protestant  subjects 
from  a  window  at  the  Louvre.  The  King,  who  seems  to  have  learned  that 
reports  of  his  high  deeds  were  being  printed,  launched  a  fulminating  edict 
against  all  and  any  who  should  be  found  with  copies  of  tho  seditious  sheets 
in  their  possession  ;  and  on  the  2nd  September,  one  Nicolas  Beschelle,  a 
barber,  was  hanged  on  the  Place  de  Greve  for  being  discovered  in  tho 
vain  act  of  trying  to  decipher  one  of  these  luckless  Latin  prints,  which  he 
had  just  picked  up  in  the  roadway.  But  the  religious  wars  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  modern  journalism  in  other  manners  than  by  printed  handbills. 
The  necessities  of  warfare  led  to  the  improvement  of  roads  everywhere, 
and  to  the  making  of  new  ones  ;  the  communications  between  the  capital 
and  the  provinces  became  more  frequent ;  the  post  established  by  Louis  IX. 

*  "I  have  seen]  a 'great  multitude  of  printed  books,  to  beguile  into  study  the 
poor  with  little  money.  Thanks  to  these  new  fashions  many  a  scholar  will  obtain 
Decrees,  Bibles  and  Codes  without  having  much  to  pay.  I  have  seen  two  or 
three  islands  discovered  in  my  time,  fertile  in  mysteries,  and  whose  inhabitants  are 
in  a  singular  manner  wild  and  hairy.  Mines  of  gold  and  silver  are  to  be  seen  io 
those  swamps," 
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acquired  such  a  developement,  that  on  the  pacification  of  the  kingdom  by 
Henri  IV.  the  mail  began  to  leave  Paris  once  every  day,  instead  of  three 
times  a  week  as  in  Francis  II. 's  time,  and  all  these  improvements  gave 
birth  to  a  body  of  individuals  who  are  the  fathers  of  now- a- day  chroni- 
queurs,  feuilletonistes  and  reporters,  and  who  constituted  a  very  popular 
corporation  under  the  name  of  Nouvellistes  or  Newsmen. 

Newsmen  had  nourished  in  ancient  Rome,  and  Livy,  Seneca,  Tacitus,  and 
most  other  grave  writers  speak  of  them  with  disfavour.  They  were  of  two 
sorts — the  Subrostrani  and  the  Parasites  :  the  former  open-air  newsmen 
who  clustered  near  the  rostrum  in  the  Forum ;  the  latter  babbling  toadies, 
who  waited  upon  great  people  in  the  morning  with  a  budget  of  chit-chat 
and  tattle.  Seneca  says  of  the  Subrostrani,  that  they  were  "  shameless 
ferreters  of  anecdotes  of  a  scandalous  sort — echoes  of  all  that  is  disre- 
putable;"  and  Livy,  that,  "  although  these  chatterboxes  have  never  set 
foot  beyond  the  Forum  they  know  better  than  any  general  how  an  army 
should  be  commanded  and  a  town  besieged.  They  are  great  winners  of 
lost  or  unfought  battles."  The  Parasite  is  handled  in  a  similar  style  by 
Martial : — "The  fellow  invents  news  which  he  relates  as  true.  He  knows 
what  the  King  of  the  Parthians  has  resolved  in  his  privy  council ;  he  can 
tell  you  to  a  man  how  many  soldiers  there  are  in  the  Rhine  army  and  in 
that  of  the  Sarmatians.  He  is  in  a  position  to  communicate  the  sub- 
stance of  what  the  King  of  the  Dacians  has  confided  to  his  generals  in 
secret  despatches ;  all  the  hidden  things  of  politics  are  familiar  to  him, 
and  he  is  always  primed  with  special  information.  Moreover,  he  is  cogni- 
zant of  everything  that  takes  place  in  town,  and  especially  things  of  a 
scandalous  nature,  and  he  will  be  the  first  to  tell  you  that  a  certain  widow," 
&c. —  Writing  1700  years  later,  La  Bruyere  and  Montesquieu  give 
exactly  the  same  complimentary  account  of  the  Parisian  newsmen  as  we 
have  here  of  the  Roman,  though  by  the  time  when  Montesquieu  wrote,  the 
newsmen  had  well-nigh  disappeared  under  the  influx  of  gazetteers  and 
journalists.  At  the  period  when  the  newsmen  of  Paris  were  in  their  full  flood- 
tide,  that  is,  during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  they  had  five 
meeting-places  :  the  Gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  those  of  the  Palais  Royal, 
the  Great  Hall  at  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  the  Cloisters  of  the  Augustine 
and  Celestine  Convents.  By-and-by  a  quarrel  arose  between  the  frequenters 
of  these  rival  spots  as  to  which  of  them  furnished  the  best  news,  and  the 
matter  gave  rise  to  a  kind  of  joint- stock  arrangement,  by  which  the 
Tuileries  became,  from  three  to  five  every  afternoon,  the  head-quarters  of 
all  news  collected  at  other  places  during  the  morning.  The  newsmen 
began  their  rounds  at  the  Palace  of  Justice,  then  went  to  the  Place  de 
Grove,  where  criminals  were  flogged  or  executed  at  midday,  and  afterwards 
strode  off  in  a  body  for  the  Palais  Royal,  in  the  gardens  of  which  most 
stock- exchange  operations  were  effected.  Towards  three,  a  veteran 
newsman,  who  acted  as  master  of  the  ceremonies,  came,  and  made  a 
selection  of  the  most  decently  dressed  among  the  Palais  Royal  set  (for 
the  sentries  at  the  Tuileries  admitted  none  but  well-dressed  people),  and 
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with  these  in  tow,  set  off  for  the  terrace  skirting  the  present  river-side 
quay.     Hero  a  regular  bubble  and  canard  mart  was  held. 

Those  who  wish  to  form  any  conception  of  it  can  find  a  pale  reflex  in 
the  Bourse  of  our  own  time  on  a  panic-day,  in  the  Petite  Bourse  held 
every  evening  by  Parisian  stock-jobbers  in  tho  Passage  do  1'Opdra.  But 
what  are  these  squib  exchanges,  even  at  the  most  excited  moments,  com- 
pared to  the  Tuileries  at  the  date  when  there  were  no  public  prints  to  take 
oiF  the  keen  edge  of  the  popular  craving  for  news  ?  Imagine  several 
hundreds  of  Frenchmen,  in  wigs  and  knee-breeches,  pressing  towards  a 
particular  spot,  as  if  their  lives  depended  upon  it.  Women  are  there,  and 
great  ladies,  with  escorts  of  perfumed  smirkers  ;  King  Charles'  dogs,  too, 
held  in  leash  by  silk  ribbons,  and  yelping  as  their  devoted  tails  and  paws 
are  trodden  on  by  the  headlong  rush.  Rings  are  formed  everywhere,  and 
men  with  their  froggish  faces  aglow,  in  officious  vanity,  are  declaiming 
falsehoods  as  loud  and  fast  as  they  can  remember  them — gesticulations, 
mimicry,  and  maybe  a  tear  or  two  now  and  then,  being  called  in  aid  to 
lend  a  dramatic  emphasis  where  needed.  Wonders  are  heaped  on 
wonders,  fables  on  fables,  and  the  listeners  raise  their  hands  aloft,  or 
shout,  or  stare  aghast,  or  titter  in  unison  with  delighted  relish  if  the 
narrator  be  wag  enough  (and  trust  a  Frenchman  on  that  score)  to  inter- 
lard his  horrors  with  some  neat  bit  of  libel  concerning  any  grande  dame 
well  known.  The  news-bawlers  are  of  all  sorts,  sizes,  and  degrees.  One 
had  come  straight  from  the  war  with  his  arm  in  a  sling,  another  had 
received  a  long  letter — for  all  letters  were  long  then — from  a  corre- 
spondent in  Spain,  Turkey,  or  Scotland ;  a  third  saw  Cinq  Mars  and 
De  Thou  beheaded  with  his  own  eyes ;  a  fourth  has  got  a  fat  Englishman 
by  his  side,  who  arrived  in  Paris  that  morning,  and  whom  he  has  pumped 
dry  ever  since  for  the  public  behoof;  a  fifth  can  tell  all  about  the  new 
Papal  nuncio,  who  entered  Versailles,  with  true  Christian  humility,  drawn 
by  eight  horses,  and  preceded  by  a  hundred  menials  in  livery,  and  so  on. 
Meanwhile  from  group  to  group,  with  ink-horns  at  their  button-holes, 
quills  behind  their  ears,  and  note- books  in  hand,  dart  the  salaried  news- 
men of  great  nobles,  jotting  entries  on  flying  leaves ;  and  ever  and  anon, 
breathless,  perspiring  and  racing  one  another,  hurry  up  the  red,  blue,  or 
yellow  varlets  of  these  nobles,  who  snatch  tho  leaves  as  they  are  ready, 
and  pelt  back  home  to  their  masters — neither  more  nor  less  than  if  they 
were  carrying  modern  telegrams.  Some  of  the  newsmen  have  larger  and 
more  eager  audiences  than  others — old  hands  these,  who  can  lie  with  the 
coolest  assurance ;  they  are  known  like  crack  bookmakers  in  the  betting- 
rings,  or  like  the  acutest  among  bulls  and  boars  in  the  jobbing  markets. 
Philosophers  may  despise  such,  but  philosophers  are  not  common ;  and 
to  the  average  Parisian,  who  can  spare  an  hour  every  day — as  which  of 
them  cannot  ? — this  diurnal  orgie  of  false  reports  is  as  dram-drinking  in 
Olympus,  something  sweeter  far  and  more  intoxicating  than  the  sip  of 
absinthe  and  the  perusal  of  Charivari  which  regale  the  bourgeois  mind  in 
this  present  century  of  grace.  So  the  crowds  increase,  and  the  petits- 
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maitrcs  strut  about  in  their  red-heeled  shoes,  endeavouring  to  look  as  if 
they  knew  more  than  all  the  newsmen  put  together;  and  bullies,  with 
vinous  voices,  though  no  longer  aggressive  since  Cardinal  Richelieu  has 
beheaded  the  Marquis  of  Beuvron  and  Count  de  Boutteville-Montmorency 
for  duelling,  bray  huskily  that  they  have  State  secrets  to  sell  for  two 
farthings  ;  and  here  and  there  a  determined  housewife  elbows  her  way 
through  the  press,  on  the  look  out  for  her  frivolous  lord,  who  is  wasting 
his  time  here  instead  of  being  behind  his  counter,*  and  presently  the  lord 
in  question  may  be  seen  waddling  back  to  his  merchandise,  in  uxorial 
custody,  looking  penitent  enough.  And  as  the  minutes  flit  by  the  fates 
of  empires  and  kings  are  decided  for  the  greater  glory  of  the  French 
nation  :  Gustavus  Adolphus  defeats  the  imperialists,  the  Protestants  of  La 
Rochelle  eat  one  another's  boots  and  capitulate,  Louis  the  Just  is 
going  to  divorce  his  wife  because  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  poison- 
ing Marchioness  of  Brinvilliers  swallowed  a  dozen  buckets  of  water  before 
confessing;  and  his  Eminence  of  Richelieu  is  a  great  man — may  God 
promote  him  to  heaven  as  soon  as  convenient !  All  this  until  the  hour 
of  closing  arrives,  when  the  Swiss  Guard  clear  the  gardens  to  the  rattle  of 
their  kettle-drums,  and  the  population  of  badaud  Frenchmen  disperse  to 
their  homes,  praying  there  may  be  things  newer  still  for  to-morrow.  But 
when  the  labours  of  the  Tuileries  are  over,  all  is  not  finished  yet  for  the 
leading  newsmongers.  Back  in  their  lodgings,  or  seated  in  one  of  the 
coffee-houses  of  the  Rue  Sb.  Antoine,  they  dictate  to  a  staff  of  tattered 

*  The  rage  of  certain  shopkeepers  for  hearing  news  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  the 
comedies  of  the  day,  and  one  of  these  introducing  an  indignant  wife  among  the  news- 
men of  the  Tuileries  makes  her  exclaim  : 

"Messieurs;  je  vous  demande  excuse, 

Mais  je  croyais  avec  vous 

Trouver  mon  faineant  d'epoux, 

Qui  tous  les  jours  ici  s'amuse, 
Et  fait  le  nouvelliste  au  milieu  de  cent  fous. 
Quand  chez  un  procureur  il  va  pour  ses  affaires, 
II  oublie  en  causant  ce  qui  1'y  fait  aller, 
Pourvu  qu'il  nouvellise,  il  n'y  songe  plus  guere, 
Et  s'en  revient  sans  en  parler. 
Dernierement  tout  pret  a  rendre  1'ame, 

II  pensa  me  faire  enrager, 

Et  d'un  air  tout  mourant  il  me  disait,  '  Ma  femme, 

N'as-tu  rien  de  nouveau  ?     Si  tu  veux  m'obliger, 

Va  t'en  chercher,  je  te  conjure, 

Quelque  nouvelle  qui  soit  sure.' 
A  son  apothecaire  il  en  disait  autant, 

A  son  medecin  tout  de  meme  : 
lls  avaient  beau  le  voir  avec  un  soin  extreme  : 
Sr.ns  nouvelles  jamais  il  n'en  etait  content  ; 
S'ils  n'en  apportaient  pas,  il  leur  faisait  la  mine, 

Et  nous  etions  obliges  quelquefois 

D'en  inventer  entre  nous  trois 
Pour  1'engager  a  prendre  medecine, 
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scribes  tho  news-letters  they  are  paid  to  send  regularly  to  courtiers  at 
St.  Germains  and  Versailles,  or  to  provincial  nobles.  And  arduous  com- 
positions some  of  these  letters  are]for  the  newsman,  who  has  his  reputa- 
tion to  maintain  and  many  hungry  and  unscrupulous  competitors  to 
outdo.  So  he  takes  care  not  to  be  dry.  He  flavours  his  facts  with 
epigrams,  his  anecdotes  with  puns,  and  his  politics  with  satire,  which 
might  cost  him  those  useful  ears  of  his  if  he  bruited  it  aloud  in  the  high- 
ways. On  the  whole,  he  produces  a  diverting  letter,  which  must  have 
been  a  boon  indeed  to  the  recipient ;  and  which  even  the  explorer  of 
to-day,  when  he  discovers  it  among  the  dusty  piles  of  the  library  at  the 
Arsenal,  that  of  St.  Genevieve,  or  the  National  Library  in  the  Rue  do 
Richelieu,  may  read  with  profit  and  not  without  admiration. 


II. 

THINGS  were  in  this  state  when  the  Dr.  The*ophraste  Renaudot  above 
mentioned  came  to  Paris.  He  was  a  shrewd  man,  born  at  Loudun  in 
1567,  brought  up  in  Paris,  but  graduate  of  the  Faculty  of  Montpellier. 
In  1612,  being  then  twenty- six,  he  returned  to  the  capital,  and  somehow 
got  appointed  at  once  doctor  to  the  King.  But  there  was  no  salary 
attached  to  this  post,  which  was  in  his  case  purely  honorary,  and  so 
Renaudot  opened  a  school,  though  the  fact  that  he,  a  mere  provincial  doctor, 
had  obtained  a  medical  appointment  at  court,  was  very  sore  to  the 
Paris  Faculty  of  Medicine,  who  began  to  annoy  him  from  that  moment. 
Renaudot,  however,  was  a  man  far  ahead  of  his  contemporaries  in  sagacity, 
patience,  learning  and  humanity.  Petty  spite  did  not  disturb  him,  or  at 
least  it  did  not  deter  him  from  executing  any  of  the  numerous  plans  he 
had  in  mind  for  the  welfare  of  his  contemporaries.  He  first  inaugurated 
a  free  dispensary ;  and,  being  no  friend  to  the  bleeding  and  drugging 
processes  then  in  violent  vogue,  he  treated  his  patients  with  simple  reme- 
dies, which  were  in  direct  contravention  to  those] usually  prescribed,  but 
which  oddly  enough  often  cured  them.  This  of  course  raised  a  grievous 
outcry.  That  a  man  should  venture  to  invent  new  physic  was  bad 
enough,  but  that  he  should  have  ihe  face  to  cure  any  one  by  its  means 
was  not  to  be  stood  for  a  moment.  Guy  Patin,  the  most  celebrated 
physician  ;  Duval,  who  had  not  his  equal  for  cutting  off  a  leg,  especially 
when  amputation  was  unnecessary,  and  the  entire  School  of  Medicine,  fell 
on  him  tooth  and  nail.  He  had  been  impudent  enough  to  assert  that  a 
roasted  mouse  was  not  a  sovereign  cure  for  gunshot  wounds,  that  cob- 
webs boiled  in  camomile  were  silly  things  for  an  indigestion,  and  that 
nobody  had  yet  been  cured  of  the  jaundice  by  swallowing  the  yoke  of  an 
egg  with  fleas  in  it.  The  School  solemnly  banned  these  heresies,  and 
Renaudot  received  notice  to  close  his  dispensary  under  pain  of  being  pro- 
secuted for  practising  as  a  doctor  in  Paris  without  being  duly  qualified  by 
a  degree  from  the  Parisian  University.  But  Richelieu,  who  knew  a  clever 
man  when  he  saw  one,  sent  for  Duval,  and  told  him  significantly  that  he 
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should  like  to  see  him  make  it  up  with  Eenaudot.  At  the  same  time  he 
appointed  the  latter  Commissioner  General  for  the  sick  and  sound  poor  of 
the  kingdom ;  authorised  him  to  open  a  hospital  in  the  St.  Antoine 
quarter  (each  patient  was  to  have  a  bed  to  himself  in  this  hospital — a 
novel  luxury),  and  was  gracious  enough  to  take  an  interest  in  some 
chemical  discoveries  which  Benaudot  had  made,  and  which  supplied  new 
curatives  to  the  Materia  Medica.  Emboldened  by  this  patronage,  Eenaudot 
now  added  to  the  tale  of  his  sins  by  annexing  a  pawn-office  to  his  dis- 
pensary. A  third  of  their  value  was  to  be  advanced  on  pledges,  and  the 
interest  charged  was  no  more  than  3  per  cent,  per  annum.  A  clause 
specified,  however,  that  the  pledge  was  to  bo  forfeited  if  not  redeemed  at 
the  proper  time  ;  but  Eenaudot  never  availed  himself  of  this  privilege  ; 
and,  to  the  great  scandal  of  all  Lombards,  Jews  and  others,  who  had 
never  lent  for  less  than  25  per  cent,  and  had  always  forfeited  without 
mercy,  this  new  establishment  prospered  in  such  wise  as  utterly  to  sup- 
plant its  rivals.  Need  it  be  said  that  the  Lombards  and  Jews  unanimously 
protested  in  the  name  of  the  down-trodden  poor  against  such  usurious 
'practices  as  the  above,  and  that  Guy  Putin  made  a  new  and  most  de- 
sperate attempt  to  get  Eenaudot  struck  off  the  roll  of  practitioners  as  a 
mountebank.  But  once  again  Eichelieu  shielded  the  man  with  his  strong 
arm,  and  Eenaudot  quietly  struck  out  in  a  new  philanthropic  direction,  by 
instituting  his  famous  Bureaux  d'Adrcsses  et  de  Rencontre,  These  were 
what  we  should  call  a  General  Estate  and  Agency  Office',  with  an  " Ex- 
change and  Mart"  superadded;  they  met  a  want  which  must  have  been 
sadly  felt  before,  and  if  they  were  Eenaudot's  only  creation,  they  would 
still  entitle  him  to  rank  very  high  as  a  benefactor  of  his  species. 

By  paying  three  halfpence,  equivalent  to  about  fivepence  of  our  money, 
anybody  could  go  and  register  his  wants,  or  be  put  into  communication 
with  other  advertisers  able  to  supply  him  with  what  he  needed.  People 
who  sought  to  sell,  let,  purchase,  or  hire  estates,  houses,  or  lodgings  ; 
masters  who  were  seeking  servants,  tutors,  clerks,  mechanics,  and  domestics 
desiring  situations  ;  tradesmen  or  private  persons  in  search  of  loans ; 
inquirers  wanting  information  on  matters  legal,  administrative,  medical, 
historical,  or  geographical ;  owners  of  property  who  were  anxious  to  effect 
exchanges  or  sales — all  these  found  assistance  at  the  Bureaux  d'Adresses. 
But  this  was  only  the  primitive  form  of  the  institution.  By-and-by  show- 
rooms were  erected,  where  people  could  deposit  property  for  exchange  or 
sale,  without  letting  their  names  be  known.  Eenaudot  drew  up  a  code  of 
regulations,  which  we  would  gladly  quote  but  for  its  length  ;  and  in  this  . 
he  not  only  laid  down  rules  most  considerate  and  intelligent,  but  furnished 
his  reasons  for  them.  Amongst  other  things  he  said  :  "  People  may  well 
be  excused  for  not  desiring  everybody  to  know  that  they  wish  to  sell  or 
exchange  their  goods.  Let  these  confide  their  names  in  private  to  us  : 
we  will  ticket  their  property  with  a  reference  number,  and  the  transaction 
can  be  effected  without  publicity."  Again:  "  Certain  persons  in  search 
of  a  lawyer  or  doctor  cannot  of  themselves  know,  or  at  most  know  only 
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by  doubtful  rumour,  what  lawyers  or  what  doctors  are  best  able  to  plead 
their  special  causes  or  to  treat  the  particular  maladies  with  which  they 
are  afflicted.  To  all  such  we  will  make  it  our  business  truthfully  to  say, 
*  This  lawyer  is  renowned  for  his  knowledge  of  land  laws  ;  this  one  is 
better  suited  for  commercial  cases  ;  this  third  can  eloquently  defend  a 
prisoner  unjustly  accused  of  treason.'  And  as  regards  doctors,  '  This 
one  has  been  more  successful  than  any  other  in  treating  small-pox ;  that 
other  is  much  distinguished  for  his  cure  of  wounds,'  "  £c.  And  Renaudot 
was  as  good  as  his  word,  for  in  this  section  of  his  Bureaux,  which  might 
so  easily  have  degenerated  into  a  puff  advertisement  concern,  he  classed 
friends  and  foes  alike,  according  to  the  position  which  public  opinion 
assigned  them.  There  is  a  double  entry  in  Renaudot's  professional  re- 
gister, which  is  eloquent  and  almost  touching,  considering  how  cruelly  the 
two  men  it  names  had  persecuted  him.  "  Surgical  operations. — I  know  of 
no  better  surgeon  than  M.  Duval,  who  lives  in  the  Rue  de  la  Ferronerie. 
His  skill  is  very  great ;  and  always  bestowed  with  courtesy."  "  Diseases 
of  the  eye,  ulcers,  eruptions  on  the  skin. — M.  Guy  Patin,  physician  to  his 
Majesty,  should  be  consulted  by  all  persons  afflicted  as  above.  He  is 
without  a  rival  in  these  branches  of  the  art." 

Elsewhere  in  his  Code  of  Rules  Renaudot  says  :  "  Men  intending  to 
travel  are  often  unacquainted  as  to  the  shortest  and  easiest  routes  they 
should  take  ;  moreover,  they  know  nothing  of  the  towns  through  which 
they  must  pass  ;  and  again,  many  of  them  would  like  to  make  sure  of  a 
place  where  their  letters  could  be  sent  during  their  absence  and  forwarded 
to  them  with  punctuality.  I  will  accordingly  furnish  all  intending  travellers 
with  an  itinerary  telling  them  what  roads  are  the  safest  and  what  hostel- 
ries  in  the  provinces  offer  the  best  accommodation  to  man  and  beast.  I 
will  also  receive  letters  and  parcels  in  deposit  for  all,  not  travellers  only, 
whose  convenience  might  be  suited  thereby  ;  and  I  will  forward,  on  pay- 
ment of  the  required  sum  in  my  office,  an  order  for  an  equivalent  sum  on 
any  correspondent  I  may  have — and  my  correspondents  are  numerous — in 
provincial  cities."  Elsewhere  again  Renaudot  undertakes  to  draw  up  pe- 
titions or  to  write  letters  for  the  illiterate,  to  transmit  parcels  to  any  part 
of  Paris,  Versailles,  or  St.  Germains,  to  advertise  objects  lost  or  stolen, 
and  to  keep  a  register  wherein  people  could  write  messages  for  persons 
whose  addresses  they  ignored  or  with  whom  for  some  other  reason  they 
were  unable  to  correspond  directly.  So  that  this  extraordinary  man  not 
only  inaugurated  in  France  an  Estate,  Professional  and  Servants'  Agency, 
as  well  as  an  office  for  private  sales  and  exchanges,  but  further  laid  the 
basis  of  the  Poste  Restante,  Parcels  Delivery,  Post-Office  Directory, 
Tourist's  Guide  and  Money  Order  Office  ;  besides  affording  an  outlet 
to  troubled  spirits  liko  those  who  correspond  through  the  agony 
column  of  The  Times.  It  is  not  surprising  that  his  office  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Calandre  should  soon  have  been  all  too  small  for  its  multifarious  duties  and 
that  his  original  staff  of  six  clerks  should,  in  loss  than  three  months,  have 
swelled  to  fifty.  Richelieu,  in  sheer  admiration  at  the  man,  sent  for  him 
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and  thanked  him  for  the  services  he  was  rendering  the  King's  subjects. 
He  also  offered  him  money  to  extend  his  offices,  and  this  Kenaudot  accepted, 
but  only  as  a  loan.  It  was  his  custom  to  levy  a  commission  of  six  deniers* 
per  livre  (franc)  on  the  sales  he  effected,  and  by  means  of  these  and  other 
receipts  he  soon  repaid  the  Cardinal  every  penny  Ehat  had  been  advanced 
to  him.  But  he  did  more  than  this.  Finding  that  his  registers  were  not 
always  convenient  modes  of  reference,  by  reason  of  the  excessive  crowds 
which  pressed  round  them,  he  brought  out  a  printed  advertiser,  which  is 
almost  the  exact  prototype  of  a  journal  at  present  well  known  in  London. 
It  was  called  Feuille  du  Bureau  cCAdresses,  and  appeared  every  Saturday, 
at  the  price  of  1  sou. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  this  paper  preceded  the  Gazette  de  France, 
or  was  issued  simultaneously  with  it.  Probably  it  was  first  published 
in  manuscript  form,  but  came  out  in  print  at  least  six  months  before  the 
Gazette,  for  a  number  bearing  the  date  of  June  14th,  1631,  shows  a 
periodical  in  full  organisation  and  containing  indirect  references  to  adver- 
tisements which  must  have  appeared  several  weeks  before.  At  all  events 
this  Feuille  was  purely  an  advertisement  sheet — a  forerunner  of  the  Petites 
Affiches  which  were  reinvented  in  1746 — it  was  in  no  sense  a  newspaper. 
Here  are  a  few  extracts  which  will  mark  its  character. — 

22.  Wanted  to  sell  or  exchange  a  new  coat  of  scarlet  cloth  (royal  seal  quality), 
lined  with  satin  of  the  same  colour  and  embroidered  with  silver  lace.  Price  eight 
crowns  ;  or  the  value  would  b$  taken  in  colonial  produce. 

27.  A  pair  of  earrings  for  sale  or  exchange.  Two  pearls,  pear-shaped,  and  very 
white.  Price  100  livres  ;  or  exchanges  in  lace  for  ladies'  collerette  and  sleeves. 

S7.  A  fragment  of  the  true  holy  cross,  enchased  under  a  diamond,  which  forms 
the  centre  of  a  cross  lately  belonging  to  the  deceased  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Rouen. 
It  will  protect  its  wearer  in  battle,  and  save  from  all  dangers  by  sea.  Price  250 
crowns  ;  or  its  owner  would  pledge  it  a  year  for  200  crowns,  at  10  per  cent,  interest. 
Glory  be  to  God  ! 

40.  A  soldier  who  has  lost  a  leg  and  an  eye  in  the  King's  service,  thanks  be  to 
Heaven  !  will  sell  or  exchange  his  sword,  which  is  of  no  more  use  to  him,  but  which 
came  from  his  father  and  his  grandsirc  before  that,  and  is  beautified  by  a  silver  hilt 
richly  carved  and  firm  to  hold.  It  has  never  been  drawn  but  in  the  cause  of  the  true 
faith,  and  has  spilled  the  blood  of  heretics  more  than  could  be  numbered.  It  would 
leap  out  of  the  scabbard  unbidden  at  the  sight  of  a  Huguenot,  nor  less  obedient  to  the 
empire  of  love,  would  it  ever  fail  a  brave  knight  who  unsheathed  it  to  guard  his 
mistress.  It  would  be  the  fitting  companion  of  a  clear  heart  and  loyal  hand  ;  and 
the  price  of  it  is  28  crowns.  Or,  in  exchange,  would  be  taken  any  article  suitable  to 
an  aged  warrior  with  more  honour  than  means,  though  no  blame  is  intended  on  our 
King,  who  recompenses  all  his  servants  with  generosity  above  their  deserts. 

Then,  under  the  heading  of  Affaires  Meslees,  we  find  : — 

1 03.  A  young  dromedaiy  for  sale  at  a  reasonable  price. 

107.  An  atlas  by  Henricus  Hondius.    Price  48  livres. 

109.  A  man  will  give  an  invention  for  stopping  game  and  preventing  it  from 
leaving  a  wood,  or  once  it  has  gone  out,  from  re-entering  therein  otherwise  than  at 
the  spot  one  desires. 

*  The  currency  of  that  time  was  as  follo\vs  :  15  deniers  —  1  sol  or  sou  ;  20  sols 
«  1  livre  tournois  (franc)  ;  3  livres  —  1  ecu  (crown)  j  20  livres  =  1  louis-d'or. 
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115.  A  companion  wanted  to  travel  to  Italy  with.* 

124.  L-xlgings  to  let  in  full  view  of  the  spot  where  evil-doers  are  most  justly 
executed. 

Then  we  come  to  advertisements  of  The  Times  order  : — 

If  the  gentleman  with  the  blue  feather,  who  saved  two  ladies  \vearing  masks  in 
the  Hue  St.  Denis  from  the  insolences  of  a  drunkard,  is  as  tender-hearted  as  he  is 
brave,  he  will  find  one  of  his  obliged  servants  ready  to  thank  him  without  her  mask 
at  the  gate  of  the  Place  Hoy  ale  to-morrow  at  4  in  the  afternoon. 

From  L.  to  II.    Once  only,  but  never  again. 

I  thank  God,  but  next  Him  the  man  who  brained  the  mad  dog  at  my  shop-door 
last  Monday,  and  went  away  without  listening  to  my  gratitude.  Modesty  is  the  dia- 
dem of  courage,  but  my  wife  and  children  would  have  been  glad  to  embrace  the  friend 
who  shielded  us  from  a  great  peril,  which  makes  us  still  shudder. 

Stolen,  with  unequalled  effrontery,  from  an  honest  man  who  was  returning  homo 
at  night  near  the  Church  of  St.  Paul,  a  new  cloak  of  gray  cloth,  a  hat  with  a  silver 
buckle,  and  a  belt  with  a  purse  attached  to  it.  The  cloak  and  the  hat  were  marked 
inside  with  the  letters  P.  Y.,  and  obedient  subjects  of  the  King  are  cautioned  against 
buying  them. 

The  advertisements  numbered  many  hundreds,  and  were  very  neatly 
classed,  the  size  of  the  paper  being  ordinary  folio,  with  three  columns 
to  a  page.  It  is  clear  that  from  the  moment  he  started  his  Feuille  du 
Bureau  d'Adresses,  Renaudot  must  have  conceived  the  possibility  of 
founding  a  news-sheet ;  but,  even  if  he  had  never  published  his  advertise- 
ments, this  idea  must  still  have  occurred  to  him.  In  the  first  place,  his 
agency  business  brought  an  immense  amount  of  varied  intelligence  to  his 
knowledge ;  in  the  next  place,  ho  was  the  intimate  friend  of  the  genea- 
logist, d'Hozier,  who  wrote  him  from  abroad  most  long  and  chatty  letters, 
which  he  would  read  to  his  patients  lying  sick  in  bed,  much  to  their 
improvement ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  the  manuscript  Netcs  Letters  had 
attained,  by  the  year  1G30,  to  such  a  pitch  of  perfection,  and  found  such 
a  ready  sale,  that  the  notion  of  further  popularising  them  by  printing 
must  have  suggested  itself  to  more  than  one  man  before  it  was  actually 
put  into  practice.  But  the  great  bar  was  this,  that  nothing  could  bo 
printed  without  the  King's  privilege,  and  this  privilege  was  not  lightly 
granted.  Edicts  of  a  most  sanguinary  nature  had  been  launched  against 
clandestinely  printed  pamphlets  in  1553,  1560,  1561,  1563,  and  1570. 
From  the  year  1600  to  1610,  these  edicts  had  been  renewed  twice  and 
three  times  every  year,  though,  whilst  Henri  IV.  reigned,  delinquents 
were  not  hanged,  but  only  fined  for  their  first  offence,  and  whipped  for 
the  second  and  following.  But  Louis  XIII.  set  to  whipping,  imprisoning, 
and  banishing  erring  printers  as  soon  as  he  came  of  age ;  and  in  1620 

*  Advertisements  of  this  order  were  very  numerous,  for  persons  seldom  set  out 
for  a  long  journey  singly  ;  but  writcd  until  they  could  hear  of  a  number  more  with 
whom  they  could  make  up  a  party  strong  enough  t  >  defend  itself  against  highway- 
men. It  was  not  the  least  of  Kenaudot's  sen-ices  that  he  inquired  into  the  respecta- 
bility of  companions  who  offered  themselves,  in  order  that  an  honest  man  might  no 
more  be  exposed  to  travel  with  a  rogue,  who,  once  clear  of  Paris,  would  relieve  him 
of  his  purse  and  luggage. 
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he  even  tried  to  interfere  with  the  written  News  Letters ;  "  which,"  says 
the  royal  edict,  "have  become  a  grievous  nuisance  by  reason 'of  the 
falsehoods  and  scandals  they  contain,  and  must  henceforth  be  written  with 
truth  and  propriety  or  not  at  all ;  failing  which,  their  authors  must  dread 
our  displeasure."  This  of  course  did  not  suit  the  newsmen;  and  they 
easily  foresaw  that,  if  obliged  to  submit  their  amusing  productions  in  a 
printed  shape  to  official  censorship,  these  elucub/ations  would 
be  shorn  of  half  their  attractions.  Accordingly,  they  avoided  printing ; 
and  manuscript  letters  continued  in  vogue  for  several  years  after  Renaudot 
launched  his  Gazette.  This,  by-the-by,  was  the  case  in  England  as 
well  as  in  France.  Here  the  laws  about  printing  were  as  severe  as  there, 
and  the  Evening  Post,  published  during  the  early  years  of  Charles  I.'s 
reign,  expresses  its  astonishment  that  country  gentlemen  should  pay  3L 
and  4:1.  a  year  to  have  a  News  Letter  sent  them,  when  they  could  sub- 
scribe to  the  printed  journal  for  Zd.  a  copy.  In  time,  however,  the  Post 
found  that  it  was  no  use  trying  to  outvie  the  News  Letters  in  interest, 
and  so  hit  upon  the  sagacious  expedient  of  leaving  two  of  its  pages  blank, 
in  order  that  those  newsmen  might  fill  them  up  by  hand,  and  so  afford 
country  subscribers  the  double  advantage  of  licensed  news  in  print,  and 
unlicensed  tittletattle  in  writing. 

Renaudot,  who  had  no  wish  to  publish  tattle,  had  no  reason  to  fear 
censorship.  He  addressed  himself  to  Richelieu,  and  craved  leave  to  start 
a  printed  newspaper  under  royal  patronage.  The  politic  Cardinal  was 
quite  shrewd  enough  to  see  how  useful  might  be  to  him  an  organ  which 
would  set  information  before  the  public  in  the  manner  he  desired, 
and  in  that  manner  alone ;  so  he  granted  all  Renaudot  wished,  in  the 
form  of  "  letters  patent,"  securing  him  an  entire  monopoly  of  printing 
newspapers,  and  moreover  he  conferred  on  his  protege  the  pompous  title 
of  Historiographer  of  France.  The  first  number  of  the  Gazette  de  France 
appeared  on  Friday,  May  30,  1631. 

III. 

Its  size  was  four  quarto  pages,  and  its  price  one  .sol  parisis,  i.e.  Jd., 
worth  about  l^d.  modern  money.  The  publication  of  the  paper  had 
been  heralded  by  a  prospectus,  very  long,  minute,  and  shrewd  as  usual, 
but  of  which  no  copy  remains.  All  we  know  for  certain  is,  that  curiosity 
was  much  excited,  and  that  500  impressions  of  the  first  number  were  struck 
and  sold  in  one  day — no  mean  achievement  considering  the  tediousness  of 
printing  by  the  old  wooden  hand-presses.  The  first  number  contained 
no  preface  or  address,  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  leading  article,  but  plunged 
at  once  in  medias  res,  and  gave  news  from  nineteen  foreign  towns  or 
countries,  but,  oddly  enough,  not  a  line  of  French  intelligence.  This 
is  the  order  in  which  the  items  were  classed,  and  their  dates.  From 
Constantinople,  April  2nd,  1631 ;  Rome,  April  26th  (and  under  this 
heading  came  the  news  from  Spain  and  Portugal) ;  North  Germany, 
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April  80th ;  Freistadt  in  Silesia,  May  1st ;  Venice,  May  2nd  ;  Vienna, 
May  3rd  ;  Stettin  and  Lubc'ck,  May  4th ;  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  Prague, 
Hamburg,  and  Leipzic,  May  5th  ;  Maycnce,  May  Gth  ;  Lower  Saxony, 
May  9th ;  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  May  14th ;  Amsterdam,  May  17th ; 
and  Antwerp,  May  24th.  The  indications  of  place  and  date  stood  in  tho 
margin. 

Here  is  the  first  paragraph,  and  a  portion  of  the  last : — 

Constantinople,  2nd  April,  1631. — The  King  of  Persia,  with  15,000  horses  and 
60,000  foot  soldiers,  besieges  Dille,  at  two  days'  march  from  Baby  It  n, where  the  Grand 
Sigt.ior  has  ordered  all  his  janissaries  to  muster  under  pain  of  death  ;  and  continue?, 
notwithstanding  this  occupation,  to  wage  a  merciless  war  against  those  who  use  to- 
bacco, condemning  them  to  be  suffocated  by  smoke.  * 

Antwerp,  24th  May. — The  drum  heats  all  over  North  Germany.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  Dutch  will  make  no  greater  show  this  year  than  they  did  last,  for  we  shall  attack 

them  first \Vc  have  good  chiefs  ;  amongst  others,  the  Marquises  of  St.  Croix 

and  Ay  ton,  the  Duke  of  Lermn,  Don  Carle  Colomne,  Counts  John  of  Nassau  and 
Henri  de  Bergne,  who  has  the  command  in  chief  on  land,  and  Count  dc  Vaquens,  who 
is  vice-admiral,  and  to  whom  has  been  granted  350,000  crowns  a  year  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  his  fleet. 

Tho  bulk  of  the  matter  inserted  was  furnished  direct  by  Richelieu 
from  the  Foreign  Office,  and  several  of  the  paragraphs  were  written  in 
his  own  hand.  This  accounts  for  the  accuracy  of  the  information,  and 
also  for  the  serious  tone  the  paper  assumed  from  the  first.  No  French 
notes  appear  till  the  sixth  number,  bearing  date  July  4th,  1631,  and 
then  we  light  upon  this  : — 

Paris,  3rd  July. — Here  is  being  continued  the  beautiful  impression  of  the  great 
Bible  in  nine  volumes  and  eight  languages,  which  will  be  completed  in  a  year.  We 
invite  all  nations  to  take  part  in  it,  with  better  reason  than  the  Sybarites  who  con- 
voked the  guests  to  their  feasts  a  year  beforehand. 

In  the  seventh  number,  July  llth,  1631,  appears  this  piece  of  court 
intelligence : — 

St.  Germain-en-Laye,  10th  July.— The  Marquis  of  La,  Fuentc  del  Soro,  sent  by  tho 
Catholic  King  to  congratulate  his  Majesty  on  recovering  his  health  at  Lyons,  and  who 
arrived  a  month  ago,  is  about  to  return  to  Spain,  which  country  shows  France  by  this 
act  that  she  is  really  in  no  hurry  to  pay  her  compliment,  seeing  that  everybody  had 
forgotten  the  King's  illness.  His  Majesty  gracefully  conveyed  this  by  remarking  that 
he  had  been  in  good  hcnlth  there  ten  months.  Thus  Tiberius,  condoled  with  tardily 
by  the  Thehans  on  the  death  of  his  nephew  Germanieus,  replied  that  he  was  unable 
to  console  himself  for  the  loss  of  their  great  captain  Achilles,  so  unhappily  slain 
before  Tray.  In  truth,  and  grace  be  to  God,  his  Majesty  was  never  better  in  his  life. 

The  publication  of  the  Gazette  was  continued  uninterruptedly  from 
week  to  week,  but  the  press  of  matter  was  so  great  that  Rcnaudot  took  to 
issuing  a  Supplement  with  the  last  number  of  every  month.  In  this  he 

*  This  anti-tobacconist  Sultan  was  Amurath  IV.  Tho  Schah  Abbas,  his  con- 
temporary, ordered  that  all  snuff-takers  should  have  their  noses  cut  off.  Pope  Inno- 
cent VIIL  excommunicated  smokers,  and  doomed  them  to  hell-fire  ;  and  our  own  dull 
James  I.  wrote  n  silly  book  against  them. 

84—2 
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condensed  the  reports  Of  the  preceding  numbers,  corrected  errors,  added 
fresh  news,  and  answered  his  detractors,  who,  as  may  be  surmised,  had 
gathered  in  squads,  large  and  vindictive  enough  to  form  a  fine  host  at  every 
new  step  he  made  in  public  usefulness.  One  is  really  bound  to  think  well 
of  human  nature  on  seeing  that  this  unfortunate  man,  who  had  never  done 
any  one  an  ill  turn  in  his  life,  who  was  invariably  gentle,  humane,  and 
public- spirited,  and  who  made  use  of  the  great  influence  he  possessed  both 
with  the  King  and  the  Cardinal  for  no  other  ends  than  those  of  charity 
and  mercy,  was  nevertheless  harried,  reviled,  and  plagued  in  a  hundred 
petty  ways,  as  if  he  were  the  lowest  of  charlatans.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
vey an  idea  of  the  torrents  of  abuse  in  rich  medico-dog  Latin  which  Guy 
Patin  and  the  rest  of  the  Doctors'  school  poured  down  on  him.  Guy 
Patin  calls  him  Cacopliraste  Renaudot,  "  nebula  hebdomadarius,  omnium 
bipedum  neguissimus  et  mendacissimus  et  maledicentissirnus,  qui  indigst 
Jieleboro  aut  acriori  inedicina,  flamma  et  ferro."  Then  when  Renaudot, 
instead  of  flying  into  a  passion,  replies  with  seraphic  mildness,  Patin 
shrieks, — "  Habet  frontem  meretricis,  nescit  erubescere  !  "  One  may  remark 
that  it  argues  a  large  degree  of  independence  that  a  man  like  Patin  should 
have  dared  thus  to  speak  of  an  enterprise  which  was  known  to  be  as  much 
Richelieu's  as  Renaudot's  own.  Bat  Richelieu  was  too  great  a  man  to 
care  for  the  crowing  of  small  birds.  There  is  something  very  grand  and 
statesmanlike  in  the  patronage  which  this  king  among  ministers  bestowed 
upon  the  gazetteer.  He  did  not  meddle  with  him,  left  him  to  manage  his 
own  affairs  and  fight  his  own  battles  ;  but  whatever  assistance  Renaudot 
required,  that  he  gave  at  once  freely  and  generously ;  and  if  Renaudot  had 
been  viciously  inclined,  and  had  asked  for  the  extermination  of  any  of  his 
persecutors,  the  Cardinal  would  unquestionably  have  made  short  work  of 
these  gentlemen.*  As  it  was,  Renaudot  naively  disputed  with  his  enemies 
once  a  month,  and  soon  he  had  the  sense  to  give  up  even  that.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  1631  he  suppressed  his  monthly  Supplement,  increased  the 
Gazette  to  eight  pages,  and  announced  that  for  the  future  he  would  issue 
Supplements  as  they  were  needed.  It  seems  they  were  needed  pretty  often, 
for  towards  the  beginning  of  the  year  1633  Renaudot  published  Supple- 
ments, under  the  title  of  Ordlnaires  and  ExtraordinaireSj  as  often  as  twice, 

*  A  fact  to  the  eternal  honour  of  Renaudot,  and  in  a  less  measure,  to  that  of 
Richelieu,  deserves  notice  here.  When  the  Cardinal,  for  state  reasons,  cruelly  put  to 
death  Urbain  G randier,  Renaudot,  though  bound  to  Richelieu  by  so  many  obligations, 
had  the  courage  to  publish  an  eloquent  pamphlet  in  vindication  of  the  murdered  man, 
who  was  his  fellow-townsman.  Richelieu  was  well  aware  that  Renaudot  had  done 
this,  but  he  took  no  notice  of  it,  and  never  abated  his  kindness.  The  factis,  Richelieu 
was  the  man  to  commit  a  crime  when  the  interests  of  his  policy  seemed  to  need  it, 
but  he  had  too  much  magnanimity  to  resent  the  judgment  which  might  be  passed  on 
his  action  by  an  honest  mind,  considering  the  matter  superficially,  without  a  know- 
ledge of  the  motives  which  had  prompted  it.  Well  might  Peter  the  Great,  when  he 
visited  Paris,  go  straight  to  the  tomb  of  Richelieu,  and,  kneeling  by  it,  exclaim  : 
"  Great  man  J  were  you  alive,  I  would  give  you  half  my  empire,  if  you  would  teach 
me  to  govern  the  other  half  !  " 
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and  even  thrco.  times  in  one  week,  In  fact,  whenever  a  budget  of  news 
arrived  wliich  would  no wadays  justify  a  special  edition,  the  indefatigable 
editor  sot  his  criers  afoot  with  a  fresh  printed  sheet,  shouting,  "Buy  the 
Extraordinaire,  containing  the  account  of  the  superb  burial  of  the  King  of 
Denmark  I  "  or,  "  Buy  and  read  of  the  capture  of  the  beautiful  island  of 
Cura<;oa  in  the  Indies  by  tho  Dutch  from  the  Spaniards  1"  Renaudot 
understood  the  noble  art  of  puffing.  Ho  dressed  his  criers  in  red,  and 
gave  them  a  trumpet  apiece  to  go  and  bray  tho  praises  of  the  Gazette  on 
tho  off  days,  when  the  paper  did  not  appear. 

All  the  Gazettes  for  tho  year  1G31,  thirty-two  in  number,  were  bound 
up  in  a  volume  at  the  end  of  the  twelvemonth,  along  with  a  portrait  of 
Renaudot  and  two  prefaces,  one  to  the  King,  the  other  to  the  public. 
Poor  dreary  Louis  XIII.  was  very  fond  of  Renaudot,  and  took  a  childish 
pleasure  in  the  Gazette  as  in  a  new  toy.  As  Richelieu  wisely  left  his 
Majesty  few  of  the  cares  of  state,  tho  King  was  reduced  to  looking  out  of 
the  window  and  dismally  gaping  when  there  was  no  battle  or  hunting  going 
on ;  accordingly  it  was  a  rare  treat  to  him  when  he  could  slip  out  in  dis- 
guise of  an  evening  to  the  Rue  de  la  Calandre,  accompanied  by  a  couple  of 
bis  gentlemen,  and  stand  watching  prose  of  his  own  being  set  up  in  type. 
He  was  a  frequent  contributor.  The  quarrels  he  had  with  his  wife,  Anno 
of  Austria,  cost  him  much  misery ;  but  he  revenged  himself  by  writing 
spiteful  bits  about  her  Majesty  and  her  pet  Spanish  courtiers ;  and  laughed 
in  his  royal  sleeve  when  all  these  people  cackled  about  in  their  amazement 
with  copies  of  the  impudent  sheet  in  their  hands.  One  of  the  kingly  notes 
which  Renaudot  inserted,*  at  a  time  when  a  royal  divorce  was  in  serious 
contemplation,  was  remembered  by  Anne  of  Austria,  and  nearly  brought 
Renaudot  into  trouble  after  the  King  died  ;  but  so  long  as  Louis  XIII. 
lived  he  would  hear  no  evil  of  his  gazetteer :  and,  when  some  flushed 
Spaniard  came  to  ask  for  redress,  his  Majesty  played  moodily  with  the  tips 
of  his  gloves,  and  looked  far  away  out  of  the  window,  as  if  he  were  deaf. 
Renaudot  may] well  be  excused  for  writing  of  his  King,  under  these  circum- 
stances, in  a  strain  somewhat  hyperbolical.  In  his  preface  he  vows  that 
Louis  XIII.  has  earned  more  glory  by  himself  a^ne  than  all  his  prede- 
cessors put  together,  and  he  adds  :  "For  the  rest,  Sire,  my  journal  is  the 
gazette  of  kings  and  rulers  of  the  earth.  All  thaL-  is  in  it  is  for  them  and 
by  them,  and  is  intended  to  serve  their  glory."  In  his  preface  to  the 
public,  Renaudot  breaks  into  a  more  humorous  vein,  and  sketches  the  tri- 
bulations from  which  many  an  editor  since  his  time  has  suffered.  "  Soldiers 
would  like  to  see  the  paper  teem  with  battles  and  feats  of  arms  ;  litigants 

*  It  is  in  the  number  dated  4th  June,  1633,  or  rather  in  some  of  them,  for  the  note 
was  sent  down  by  Richelieu  when  half  the  edition  had  been  struck  off.  Renaudot 
was  obliged  to  stop  the  presses  and  find  place  for  the  note,  which  contained  twenty- 
eight  lines.  It  was  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  paper,  but  some  copies  of  the  original 
edition  had  already  been  sold,  so  that  there  are  two  different  Gazettes  extant  bearing 
date  Juno  4,  1633.  The  first  edition,  however,  is  very  rare  ;  and  we  believe  no  coli 
ection  of  the  Gazette  contains  both  numbers. 
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* 
would  have  it  full  of  law  reports  ;  the  devout  care  for  nothing  but  lists  of 

preachers  and  precis  of  sermons  "  (in  his  fourteenth  number,  first  year, 
Renaudot  began  to  publish  regularly,  "A  list  of  preachers  in  all  the 
churches  next  Sunday  ") ;  "  those  who  have  not  been  to  court,  would  never 
tire  of  seeing  us  describe  court  pageants,  and  those  who  have  carried  so 
much  as  a  parcel  in  safety  from  Paris  to  St.  Germains  are  offended  if  they 
do  not  see  the  exploit  recorded  with  full  honours  in  our  pages." 
Renaudot  explains  the  impossibility  of  satisfying  everybody,  and  concludes 
with  the  assurance  that  he  shall  always  be  delighted  to  publish  news  of 
general  interest,  and  to  accept  any  corrections  or  suggestions  for  the  im- 
provement of  his  paper  which  may  be  offered  him. 

It  appears  that  Renaudot  for  a  while  conducted  the  Gazette  entirely  by 
himself;  but  as  he  kept  up  his  agencies,  his  loan- office  and  his  dispen- 
sary, the  tax  on  his  time  was  too  great,  and  he  was  obliged,  with  Richelieu's 
assistance,  to  organize  a  regular  staff.  Mezeray,  Bautru,  Voiture,  and  La 
Calprenede  became  the  foremost  among  his  fellow- contributors,  and  they 
were  all  remarkable  men,  whose  equals  in  scholarship  and  professional  dig- 
nity it  would  be  difficult  to  find  on  the  French  press  of  the  year  1873. 
Their  functions  were  rather  to  edit  or  translate  the  correspondence  from 
abroad  into  good  French,  than  to  furnish  matter  or  opinions  of  their  own  ; 
and  in  this  they  succeeded  so  well  that  the  Gazette  was  reputed  from  its 
foundation  until  1792,  as  the  most  correctly  written  of  all  newspapers. 
Voltaire,  who  was  not  an  indulgent  critic,  says  in  the  Encyclopaedia  that  the 
Gazette  de  France  has  always  been  "  revised  with  great  care  and  composed 
in  excellent  French ;  "  and  Grimm,  writing  in  1769,  calls  the  Gazette  "the 
most  insipid,  impolite,  and  correctly  edited  of  all  newspapers."  The 
impoliteness  refers  to  a  habit  which  the  Gazette  had  contracted  of  never 
qualifying  any  one,  save  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  as  "Monsieur." 
In  mentioning  noblemen,  their  titles  alone  were  given  as  "Le  Due  de  " 
instead  of  "  M.  le  Dae  de  ;"  all  untitled  persons  were  designated  as  "  le 
Sieur."  .  .  .  Voltaire  could  not  stomach  this  formula  either,  and  Grimm 
exclaims  in  his  disgust,  "It  is  supre-noly  impertinent  and  ridiculous  to 
write  twice  a  week  '  Le  Sieur  Pitt '  when  the  Si-fur  Pitt  is  the  arbiter  of 
the  old  continent  and  the  new.*  But  the  Ga:etle  clung  ib  this  old  tradition, 
on  the  ground  thaf,  be'r-g  an  ofncial  journal,  it  was  bound  to  give  the 
King's  subjects  those  titles  only  which  of  right  belonged  to  them. 

The  staff  of  the  Gazette  were  not  paid  out  of  the  profits  of  that 
paper,  but  by  pensions  from  the  Civil  List,  averaging  in  the  case  of  the 
four  gentlemen  above  alluded  to,  1,500  crowns  a  year(180Z.,  equivalent  to 
5001.  of  our  money).  The  Ga:ctte  can  never  have  been  worked  at  a 
profit,  nor,  indeed,  have  paid  its  expenses.  The  Supplements  were  too 

*  The  term  Sieur  (Sir)  means  really  the  same  thing  as  Monsieur  (My  Sir),  hut 
there  is  the  conventional  difference  between  the  two  which  exists  between  Mr.  and 
Esquire  in  England.  The  French  la\v  writs,  summonses,  and  judgments  denominate 
all  untitled  persons  to  this  day  as  "  le  Sieur,"  much  to  the  humiliation  of  these  pro- 
fessed lovers  of  equality. 
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numerous,  and  the  price,  considering  the-  size  of  the  paper,  much  too 
small.     In  addition  to  this,  Renaudot  was,  from  the  first,  trammelled  by 
shameless  piracies.     Provincial  publishers-  reprinted  the  Gazette  as  soon 
as  it  reached  them,  adding  some  local  items  to  give  it  an  extra  zest,  and 
sold  the  whole  under  titles  of  their  own.     Renaudot  was  obliged  to  appeal 
to  the  law  courts,  and  eventually  it  was  arranged  that  certain  publishers  at 
Avignon,  Lyons,  Rouen,  Aix,  and  Bordeaux  should  have  the  privilege  of 
reprinting,  subject  to  a  yearly  payment.     But  it  was  not  without  trouble 
that  Renaudot  secured  this  settlement,  and  meanwhile  sundry  Parisian 
printers  had  begun  to  emulate  their  country  brethren,  and  pirated  Renaudot 
under  his  very  nose.     Tho  principles  of  copyright  were  but  imperfectly 
understood  then,  and  it  seemed  a  gross' thing  to  the  printers  of  Paris  that 
Renaudot  should  enjoy  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  printing  news,  "[the 
which,"  as  they  contended,  "  being  things  of  public  interest,  were  no  man's 
private  property,  but  belonged  to  everybody."      Renaudot  himself  was 
a  little  hazy  in  his  views,  and  instead  of  arguing  that  the  works  of  a 
man's  brain  were  as  much  his  as  the  works  of  his  hands,  based  his  case 
entirely  on  the  royal  monopoly  he  had  obtained,  and  pleaded  energetically 
that  nobody  had  the  right  to  publish  an  opposition  print  of  any  sort  what- 
ever.    The  advantages  of  a  spirited  business  competition  had  evidently  not 
penetrated  his  mind,  nor  had  they  that  of  Louis  XIII.,  who,  in  a  series  of 
choleric  decrees  signed  at  Fontainebleau  and  Paris,  threatened  with  his 
severest  wrath  any  who  should  continue  their  piracies,  "  to  the  great  grief, 
hurt,  and  scandal  of  our  truly  well-beloved  liege  the  Sieur  Renaudot." 
Tho  Parliament  of  Paris  judged  to  the  same  effect.     The   Gazette  was 
ruled  to  be  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  Renaudot  and  his  heirs  for  ever; 
and  on  the  death  of  Renaudot,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  sons  Eusebo  and 
Isaac,  who  in  their  turn  bequeathed  the  Gazette  to  Eusebo  junior,  son  of 
the  elder  brother,  who  took  orders  and  consequently  left  no  progeny.  After 
this  the  Gazette  became  Government  property,  like  the  London  Gazette, 
and  Louvois  appointed  M.  de  Guilleragues,  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber 
and  private  secretary  to  the  King,  to  bo  editor  at  a  salary  of  10,000  livres. 
The  size  of  the  paper  was  then  increased  from  eight  pages  to  twelve.  After 
M.  de  Guilleragues,  came  M.  de  Bellizani,  a  renowned  wit ;  and  his  two 
next  successors  were  courtiers  skilled  in  writing,  but  not  otherwise  remark- 
able.    In  17C2  the  Gazette  was  annexed  to  the  Foreign  Office  Depart- 
ment, and  appeared  for  the  first  time  with  the  royal  arms,  and  twice  a  week 
instead  of  once.     The  publishing  days  were  Monday  and  Friday;    the 
paper  was  reduced  to  four  pages    and  the    subscription  lowered  from 
eighteen  to  twelve  livres  a  year,  M.  Raymond  de  St.  Albino,  a  scholar  and 
gentleman  of  excellent  family,  being  appointed  editor  at  a  salary  of  15,000 
livres  (GOO/.)     M.  de  St.  Albine  did  not  keep  this  editorship  long,  and  it 
was  conferred  jointly  on  two  men  renowned  for  their  friendship,  Suard  and 
the  Abbe  Arnaud.     These,  thanks  to  the  Duchess  of  Grammont,  sister 
to  the  Duke  of  Choiseul,  the  Prime  Minister,  obtained  that  they  should 
manage  the  financial  as  well  as  the  literary  department,  and  divide  the 
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profits  with  the  Foreign  Office.  The  Gazette  had  become  a  paying  concern 
by  that  time,  and  the  editors  shared  20,000  livres  a  year  between  them. 
On  the  fall  of  Choiseul,  however,  Suard  and  Arnaud  were  dismissed  in 
favour  of  a  police  censor  called  Marin,  whose  peculiar  style  of  composition 
— sensational  as  it  would  be  termed  now — put  in  vogue  the  word  marinade 
as  applied  to  all  writing  that  was  high-flown  and  affected.  Marin  was 
turned  out  with  some  ignominy  on  the  accession  of  Louis  XYI.  in  1774, 
and  the  editorship  fell  to  a  clever  priest,  who  had  already  conducted  several 
other  journals — 1'Abbe  Aubert.  But  the  Abbe  soon  showed  that  he  was 
more  at  home  in  financial  duties,  and  was  relegated  to  the  manager- 
ship, while  the  titular  editor  became  one  M.  Bret,  an  honest,  but  dull  man, 
"  whose  only  sin,"  says  La  Harpe,  "  is,  that  he  has  persisted  in  writing 
forty  years  without  talent."  Bret  was  only  titular  editor,  because  at  this 
time  Louis  XVI.  took  to  revising  all  the  proofs  of  the  Gazette  de  France 
himself.  He  was  very  expert  in  that  business,  and  had  a  peculiar  editorial 
tact  for  excising  redundancies  and  toning  down  the  whole  journal  to  a  uni- 
form style,  clear,  classic,  and  sober.  In  this  respect  he  resembled  the  late 
King  Otho  of  Greece,  who  paid  much  more  attention  to  the  grammar  and 
punctuation  of  the  memoirs  addressed  to  him  than  to  the  substance  of 
them.  In  1787  the  publisher,  Pancoucke,  who  was  striving  to  get  a  news- 
paper monopoly  by  buying  up  all  the  journals  in  Paris,  offered  to  take 
the  management  of  the  Gazette  and  to  pay  50,000  livres  a  year  for  the 
privilege,  the  Government,  of  course,  retaining  its  supervision  over  the 
matter  inserted.  This  was  agreed  to  ;  M.  Fontanelle  became  editor,  and 
the  Gazette  de  France  continued  to  appear  under  royal  patronage  until 
May  1st,  1792,  when  its  official  ties  were  snapped  and  it  came  out  as  a 
private  and  republican  journal  with  the  date  "  Fourth  Year  of  Freedom." 
The  Gazette  has  flourished  with  more  or  less  brilliancy  ever  since,  and  has 
been  for  the  last  fifty  years  a  legitimist  organ,  read  chiefly  in  the 
provinces. 

So  Theophraste  Renaudot  founded  a  paper  which  has  survived  to  this 
day ;  but  he  made  no  fortune  out  of  it,  nor  out  of  his  many  other  inven- 
tions for  the  public  good.  He  died  poor,  and  his  last  years  were  embittered 
by  all  sorts  of  troubles,  professional  and  domestic.  In.  the  first  place,  his 
old  enemy,  Guy  Patin,  fell  upon  him  as  soon  as  Richelieu  was  gone,  and 
in  the  second  place  he  was  ill-advised  enough  to  take  for  his  second  wife, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  a  pretty  girl,  who  might  have  been  his  grand- 
child. Cardinal  Mazarin  shielded  him  to  some  extent  from  the  persecu- 
tions of  Patin,  as  Richelieu  had  done ;  but  nothing  short  of  a  divorce 
could  save  him  from  his  wife.  He  obtained  the  divorce,  after  his  flighty 
spouse  had  squandered  the  little  substance  he  had  amassed,  and  dis- 
honoured his  grey  hairs  in  more  ways  than  one.  But  he  never  recovered 
from  the  blow,  pined  away,  and  died  broken-hearted.  Guy  Patin  unwil- 
lingly composed  the  finest  of  epitaphs  for  the  man  whom  he  had  always 
traduced  as  a  money-grasping  charlatan,  by  writing  (12th  November, 
1653),  "  Last  month  old  Renaudot  died  here,  poor  as  a  painter," 
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IV. 

For  several  years  previous  to  Renaudot's  death  newspapers  had  begun 
to  crop  up  to  right  and  left  without  its  being  possible  to  check  them. 
Louis  XIII.  and  Richelieu  both  died  in  1642,  and  the  Regency  which 
followed  being  a  weak  thing,  printers  laughed  at  monopoly  and  brought 
out  sheets,  which  led  a  hole  and  corner  existence  for  a  few  weeks,  were 
suppressed,  reappeared  again  under  new  titles,  and  scattered  false  intelli- 
gence, slanders,  and  scandals  more  and  more  disgusting,  broadcast  among 
the  willing  Parisians.  Old  Renaudot  had  exclaimed  once,  in  warning  foreign 
sovereigns  of  the  uselessness  of  trying  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  his 
Gazette  into  their  dominions  :  "  Newspapers  are  a  merchandise  of  which 
it  is  in  vain  to  impede  the  trade.  They  are  like  torrents  which  swell  by 
resistance."  He  now  found  this  out  on  his  own  account.  Nevertheless, 
the  purity  and  high  patronage  of  the  Gazette  kept  it  afloat ;  but  in  1649, 
when  the  Fronde  *  broke  out,  the  flood  of  periodicals  and  pamphlets  was 
such  that  nothing  but  the  extreme  cleverness  of  Renaudot  enabled  -him 
and  his  monopoly  to  weather  the  few  stormy  years  that  followed.  The 
Fronde  began  by  a  tax  question,  in  which  the  Parliament  of  Paris  took 
the  popular  side  against  Mazarin,  who  was  accused  of  seeking  to  grind 
down  the  French  nation.  The  English  Parliament  had  set  the  example 
of  making  war  on  its  King,  and  the  Parisian  Parliament,  which,  be  it  re- 
membered, was  a  judicial  and  not  a  political  institution — waxed  so  very 
valiant  that  if  there  had  been  a  man  of  brains  among  them  capable  of 
guiding  a  revolution,  the  French  might  have  set  up  a  constitutional 
government  there  and  then.  But  the  French  have  always  been  defter  at 
making  revolutions  than  at  profiting  by  them,  and  nothing  came  of  this 
prolonged  riot  but  a  few  thousand  broken  heads  and  torrents  of  ink.  The 
affair  began  by  the  expulsion  of  Mazarin  with  the  Queen  Regent  from 
Paris,  and  the  capital  remained  in  possession  of  the  Parliament  and  of 
that  Right  Reverend  Cardinal  de  Retz,  who  chanted  mass  with  the  hilt 
of  a  dagger  peeping  out  of  his  pocket.  Mazarin  went  to  St.  Germains, 
but,  wishing  to  fight  his  antagonists  with  their  own  weapons,  that  is,  lam- 
poons, he  took  with  him  a  printing-press,  and  Renaudot  along  with  his 
staff  to  work  the  same.  Renaudot  was  pleased,  for  he  foresaw  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  his  peace  with  Anne  of  Austria,  who  had  never  liked 
him  ;  but  he  felt  some  concern  as  to  what  might  become  of  his  monopoly 
of  the  Gazette  if  the  party  in  Paris  prevailed  ;  and  so  he  ingeniously  left 
his  two  sons  behind  him  to  found  a  paper  of  their  own,  which  should  be 
the  official  organ  of  the  Fronde,  whilst  the  Gazette  established  in  the 

*  Fronde  means  sling  ;  and  this  four-years'  civil  war  derived  its  name  from  the 
slings  with  which  the  small  boys  of  Paris  used  to  break  the  windows  of  the  court  party 
at  the  outset  of  the  proceedings.  In  the  popular  conversations  of  the  day  the  war  was 
dignified  by  another  name,  which  Voltaire  records  in  his  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.,  but 
is  too  funny  and  French  to  be  translated, 
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Orangery  of  St.  Germains  remained  the  mouthpiece  of  the  court  party. 
This  happy  thought  worked  immensely  well.  Benaudot's  sons  started 
the  Courrier  Fraugais,  which  had  a  furious  sale,  and  was  at  once  adopted 
by  the  Parliament.  Mazarin  rubbed  his  hands  to  think  that  the  trusted 
organ  of  his  enemies  was  conducted  by  men  devoted  to  himself ;  and  the 
Parliament  felt  equally  convinced  that  the  two  sons  of  Renaudot  would 
obtain  for  them  through  their  father  some  useful  notes  as  to  court  doings. 
A  gentleman  named  St.  Julien  helped  to  popularise  the  Courrier  Frangais 
by  publishing  a  burlesque  edition  of  it  in  verse  as  soon  as  it  appeared. 
The  Courrier  came  out  on  Fridays  ;  the  burlesque  was  on  sale  every 
Sunday  morning. 

The  first  year  of  the  Fronde  was  marked  chiefly  by  publications  of  a 
fantastic  character — Visions,  Apparitions,  Prognostications.  The  writing 
was  weak  and  wild.  None  of  the  writers  knew  what  they  wanted.  Ga- 
zettes, pamphlets,  rhyming  squibs,  were  all  levelled  at  Mazarin's  personal 
peculiarities,  his  Italian  pronunciation,  his  well-known  relations  towards 
the  Queen,  his  greed  and  his  supposed  avarice.  The  counter  lampoons 
edited  by  Mazarin's  paid  friends  splashed  the  Cardinal  de  Retz  with 
ridicule,  overhauled  the  \  ilvate  lives  of  the  Parliamentary  big- wigs, 
related  very  queer,  and  let  us  hope  improbable,  stories  about  their  wives  ; 
and  saw  "  Visions  "  of  gibbet  trees  with  parliamentarians  swinging  there- 
from when  his  Eminence  should  re-enter  the  city.  Altogether  it  was  a 
lively  period  to  live  in,  and  we  cannot  imagine  a  Parisian  bourgeois  of  the 
year  1649  finding  time  hang  dully  on  his  hands.  In  the  second  year 
the  writing  was  more  ambitious  :  Political  questions  were  tackled ; 
Mazarin  had  returned  to  Paris  for  a  short  time,  then  vanished ;  so  his 
foreign  policy  was  reviewed,  and  whilst  some  bitterly  upbraided  the 
Treaty  of  Westphalia  (which  gave  Alsace  to  France)  as  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  the  Chuich,  which  was  likely  to  suffer  by  the  influx  of  Pro- 
testants, others  violently  taunted  the  man  with  having  none  of  the 
diplomatic  statesmanship  of  his  glorious  predecessor,  Richelieu.  The 
year  1651  was  signalised  by  a  union  between  all  the  rival  subdivisions  of 
the  Fronde,  the  Retz,  Beaufort,  Parliament,  and  Conde  factions  ;  then  by 
the  rupture  of  these,  and  by  a  complete  chaos  in  the  way  of  opinions. 
The  pamphlets  and  news-sheets  redoubled  in  number  and  virulence. 
Mazarin  had  been  mauled  and  mangled  till  there  was  nothing  more  to  say 
of  him ;  so  the  lampooners  turned  their  shafts  on  the  Queen  Regent,  and 
by-and-by  on  the  institution  of  Royalty  itself.  Thomas  Aniello  (better 
known  as  Masaniello)  had  stirred  up  a  rebellion  at  Naples,  and  the 
English  had  beheaded  their  King.  What  was  the  use  of  a  Crown — why 
should  not  the  people  set  up  a"  Republic?  Declamations  about  liberty, 
the  rights  of  the  poor,  and  the  oppressions  of  the  rich,  began  to  find  their 
way  into  print.  Two  publications,  the  Franco- Gallia  and  the  Junius 
Ijiutus,  preached  levelling  by  fire  and  sword,  and  the  cry  was  no  longer, 
"  Are  you  for  this  party  or  for  that  ?."  but,  "Are  you  for  the  People  and 
the  People's  Parliament  ?  "  This  is  the  time  when  the  writing  ceased  to 
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be  frivolous,  and  when  authors  of  true  merit  plunged  into  the  fray. 
Menage,  Gondi,  Joly,  Sarrazin,  Patru,  Caumartin,  Portail,  and  Dubosc- 
Montandre  were  all  thinkers  and  polemists  of  nerve,  and  if  there  had  been 
a  Rizzio  or  a  Cromwell  among  this  populace  of  caper-cutters,  whose  brains 
they  ignited,  it  might  have  fared  badly  with  that  little  kingling  who  blos- 
somed out  so  grandly  in  the  sequel  as  Louis  XIV.  But  all  was  talk  and 
froth,  and  by  the  year  1652  the  people  had  got  disheartened,  and  yearning 
for  peace.  They  no  loiger  believed  in  the  Parliament,  whose  members  had 
shown  themselves  pitifully  timid  and  incapable  ;  they  had  spent  their 
rage  against  Mazarin;  and  in  their  feverish  dejection  they  inclined  towards 
the  Prince  of  Conde,  not  because  they  liked  that  haughty  patrician,  but 
because  they  fancied  the  victor  of  Rocroy  was  the  only  man  likely  to 
restore  quiet.  The  pamphleteer,  Dubosc-Montandre,  who  was  in  the 
Prince's  pay,  battled  in  the  front  all  through  this  year  with  essays  which 
offer  a  curious  medley  of  artistocratical  and  republican  sentiments.  The 
man  had  in  him  all  the  stuff  of  an  agitator,  and  with  another  year  or  two's 
practice,  and  a  more  intelligent  public  to  work  on,  might  have  proved  as 
dangerous  as  Mirabeau.  He  advocated  a  union  between  the  nobility  and 
the  people  as  against  the  Crown  and  the  bourgeoisie.  Richelieu,  following 
in  this  the  policy  of  Louis  XI.,  had  leaned  wholly  on  the  middle  classes 
in  his  struggle  against  the  last  strongholds  of  feudalism.  The  bourgeoisie 
had  been  suffered  to  rear  their  heads  whilst  the  nobles  had  been  foiced 
to  bend  their  necks  to  the  yoke  ;  and  Dubosc-Montandre  appealed  to  all 
the  grievances  cherished  by  working-men  against  those  whom  he  called 
"  their  natural  enemies,  the  bourgeois,"  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of 
things.  As  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  his  rather  confused  schemes, 
Montandre  would  have  had  the  country  governed  by  a  show  king,  a 
powerful  senate  of  nobles,  and  a  lower  house  of  working-men.  But  the 
first  half  of  this  plan  was  evidently  made  to  order ;  and  at  heart  Mon- 
tandre  was  a  demagogue  with  little  love  of  the  nobility,  for  occasionally 
he  ;  forgets  that  he  is  salaried  by  a  Conde,  and  breaks  out  into  that 
stirring  cry  which  was  borrowed  4from  him  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  later 
by  Loustalot,  and  formed  one  of  the  war-shouts  of  the  Revolution  :  "  The 
great  are  only  great  because  we  carry  them  on  our  shoulders.  Let  us 
shake  them  off,  and  they  will  strew  the  ground."  * 

On  the  whole,  the  revolution,  which  might  have  effected  so  much,  had 
fallen  into  hash.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  rousing  himself  at  length, 
remonstrated  with  the  Parliament  at  the  insults  which  were  being  hawked 
about  against  the  Queen  ;  and  the  Parliament,  relieved  to  bo  bullied  again 
by  somebody,  seized  hold  of  one  Morlot,  a  sarcastic  fellow  and  a  journalist, 


*  Loustalot  put  the  thing  in  another  way.  He  wrote  :  "  Les  grands  no  nous 
paraisscnt  grands  que  parceqne  nous  sommes  a  genoux.  .  .  Levons-nous  !  "  (<:  The 
great  only  seem  so  to  us  because  we  are  on  our  knees.  .  .  Let  us  stand  up  !  ").  And 
he  printed  this  as  a  permanent  motto  at  the  head  of  his  paper,  "  Lcs  Revolutions  dc 
Paris." 
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and  sentenced  him  to  be  hanged.  But  the  printers  of  Paris,  who  had 
driven  a  brisk  trade  during  the  four  years'  turmoil,  were  loth  to  see  their 
profits  vanish,  and  so,  as  Morlot  was  being  led  to  his  doom  along  with  a 
lesser  journalist,  who  was  to  have  a  whipping  at  the  cart's  tail,  an  army 
of  compositors  charged  to  the  rescue  of  the  pair,  beat  back  the  archers, 
put  the  hangman  and  his  aids  to  flight,  and  made  a  bonfire  of  the  cart, 
gibbet,  and  other  paraphernalia.  However,  this  was  the  last  gasp  of  the 
Fronde.  Not  long  after,  the  much-hated  Mazarin  returned  coolly  to 
Paris,  for  the  second  time,  and  by  way  of  finally  crushing  a  pamphleteering 
and  journalistic  committee  which  had  worked  for  a  long  while  under  Car- 
dinal de  Retz's  orders,  and  was  now  being  managed  by  Eetz's  henchman 
Gondi,  and  by  the  satirical  Menage,  he  caused  a  mighty  volume  of  700 
quarto  pages  in  his  defence  to  be  distributed  about  Paris,  as  we  nowadays 
spread  tracts.  It  had  been  written  in  1649,  by  a  certain  Gabriel  Naude, 
and  is  now  known  as  the  Mascurat,  though  its  real  title  was  Jugement  de 
tout  ce  qui  a  ete  e'crit  contre  le\  Cardinal  Ma:arin,  &c.  In  it  a  printer 
called  Mascurat  holds  a  dialogue  with  a  vendor  of  Mazarinades  (anti- 
Mazarin  pamphlets)  St.  Ange,  and  the  two  pass  in  review  every  book 
published  against  the  Cardinal,  touching  as  they  do  on  all  the  topics  and 
people  of  the  day.  The  whole  thing  is  in  the  style  of  the  famous  Satire 
Menippee,  which  enlivened  the  wars  of  the  League,  and  is  uncommonly 
brilliant  and  clever.  Indeed,  the  late  novelist,  Charles  Nodier,  had  so  high 
an  opinion  of  the  book,  that  he  treated  it  as  Lord  Lytton  did  Gil  Bias, 
and  made  a  point  of  re-reading  it  once  at  least  every  year,  alleging  that 
no  work  gives  a  better  insight  into  the  manners,  institutions,  politics,  and 
language  of  the  times.  The  fact  is,  Mascurat  is  very  exhaustive;  it 
leaves  no  question  untouched,  and  the  anti-Mazarinists  must  well  have 
found  it  a  heavy  shot  to  bear  up  against.  In  truth,  however,  they  made 
no  effort  to  bear  up,  but  collapsed.  The  laugh  was  against  them ;  the 
wily  Italian  had  conquered  by  pen  as  well  as  by  state  craft,  and  the  flood 
of  ink  and  paper  which  had  raged  over  Paris  during  nigh  fifty  months 
receded,  as  every  flood  must  do  which  bursts  through  natural  bounds. 
From  the  beginning  of  1649  to  the  end  of  1652,  4,000  polemical  books, 
pamphlets,  and  newspapers  had  been  published,  and  from  such  a  mound 
of  printing  the  liberty  of  the  press  ought  surely  to  have  arisen  strong 
and  unassailable  to  all  time.  But  the  Parisians  had  little  care  for  liberty, 
having  been  drugged  to  surfeiting  with  licence  ;  they  sickened  at  the 
mention  of  politics ;  they  wanted  to  be  amused,  and  they  turned  with  a 
laugh  of  welcome  towards  the  new  star  then  dawning  in  journalism,  The 
Muse  Historique,  or  Rhyming  Gazette  of  Jacques  Loret. 


V. 

Loret  was  born  of  poor  parents  in  the  first  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  had  no  better  education  than  that  which  the  ragged- school  of  an 
obscure  village  could  afford.  He  came  to  Paris  when  he  was  twenty,  snd 
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being  possessed  of  no  capital  but  his  wits,  turned  newsman.  He  had  all  the 
qualities  needful  for  success  in  that  trade :  a  good  pair  of  legs,  indefa- 
tigable lungs,  and  imagination  enough  to  invent  alarming  or  mirthful 
occurrences  when  facts  were  at  a  discount.  By-and-by  he  took  to  writing 
fugitive  poems;  but  as  the  publishers'  price  for  such  productions  was 
three  livres  the  printed  ream,  he  based  his  hopes  of  fortune  rather  on  the 
dedications  he  inscribed  at  the  head  of  his  lyrics  than  on  these  works  them- 
selves. It  was  very  soothing  to  a  big  personage  of  that  time,  duke, 
financier,  or  what  not,  to  find  a  fellow  of  Loret's  stamp  waiting  in  his 
ante-rooms  on  reception  days  with  a  copy  of  verses  neatly  tuned  in  his 
honour.  If  the  verses  were  really  good,  the  big  personage  would  smile 
and  request  the  poet  to  read  them  aloud ;  a  gratuity  of  a  few  livres  natu- 
rally followed,  and  in  course  of  months  the  poet  was  made  free  of  the  big 
personage's  household,  which  means  that  ho  was  entitled  to  come  every 
day  at  noon  and  dine  in  the  servants'  hall,  with  the  upper  domestics.  This 
was  no  mean  privilege,  and  soon  Loret  secured  himself  a  footing  in  half-a- 
dozen  noble  houses,  so  that  supper  as  well  as  dinner  might  be  available 
for  the  asking.  A  few  grandees  lodged  their  poets  as  well  as  fed  them, 
and  paid  them  a  fixed  salary,  that  they  might  write  verses  or  news — for  the 
two  things  still  went  pretty  much  together,  as  in  the  troubadour  days — for 
no  one  else.  But  Loret  was  too  free  a  lance  to  let  himself  be  chained  and  ken- 
nelled. He  had  a  lodging  of  his  own,  perched  high  in  a  garret  o£  the  Rue  de  la 
Huchette,  and  he  loved  to  disport  himself  therein  after  his  own  fashion 
when  his  day's  rhyming  was  over,  and  his  patrons  had  supplied  him  with 
pocket-money.  However,  in  his  fortieth  year,  he  was  presented  to  the 
beautiful  Mdlle.  de  Longueville,  afterwards  Duchesse  de  Nemours,  who 
forthwith  took  him  under  her  protection  with  a  pension  of  250  livres  a 
year,  and  a  dinner  once  a  week,  not  in  the  servants'  hall,  but  at  her  own 
table  ;  and  from  this  date  Loret  was  an  enslaved  man. 

One  need  not  be  a  down-at-heel  Frenchman,  with  a  romantic  soul,  to 
feel  desperately  enamoured  of  a  lovely  princess,  who  bestows  praise, 
money,  and  good  cheer  with  equal  grace.  Mdlle.  de  Longueville  was  the 
loveliest  woman  of  her  day.  The  saturnine  Duke  of  La  Eochefoucauld, 
who  had  a  flint- stone  in  lieu  of  heart,  and  who  afterwards  wrote  the 
Maxims,  had  lost  his  head  to  her  completely,  and  was  driven  by  her  influ- 
ence to  side  with  the  Conde  party  in  the  Fronde,  to  make  war  on  his  King, 
and  at  an  early  date  to  forfeit  the  temporary  use  of  his  eyesight  in  con- 
sequence of  a  gunshot  wound.  When  his  grace  discovered  that  the 
siren  had  been  only  flirting  to  win  his  sword  and  his  influence,  but  not  his 
worship,  he  revenged  himself  by  some  epigrams,  cold  as  steel,  and  pro- 
fessed to  hold  himself  cheap  for  ever  having  loved  a  "  Precieuse,"  that  is 
a  Blue- stocking.  Mdlle.  de  Longueville  was  certainly  "  blue,"  but  that 
may  have  been  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  adoration  she  inspired  in  Loret 
as  well  as  in  the  late  philosopher,  Victor  Cousin,  who  sighed  that  he  had 
not  been  born  in  the  seventeenth  century,  for  her  sake.  Certainly,  it  must 
have  been  delightful  to  hear  this  charming  woman  prattle  gravely  about 
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things  abstruse,  and  affect  to  speak  only  in  well-rounded  periods  of  faultless 
grammar.  She  was  one  of  the  early  founderesses  of  those  literary  gatherings 
which  attained  such  renown  in  the  Hotel  de  Rarnbouillet,  and  lavished 
her  bounties  freely  among  a  crew  of  poetasters,  whom  she  naively  thought 
sublime.  Poor  Loret  compared  her  to  Venus  and  Minerva,  and  began  to 
dream  about  her  waking  and  sleeping.  He  never,  of  course,  had  the  impu- 
dence to  confess  in  plain  words  that  he  loved  a  princess  of  royal  blood ;  but  ho 
shows  it  in  his  dithyrambic  outbursts,  and  from  the  day  when  his  goddess 
requested  him  to  bring  her  every  week  a  string  of  news  in  rhyme,  he 
considered  that  his  pen  and  his  brains  were  at  her  exclusive  service.  Eegu- 
larly  every  Saturday  morning,  for  a  space  of  fifteen  years,  through  sunshine 
or  rain,  snow  or  bullet-hail,  war  or  peace,  Loret  trudged  through  the 
streets  to  the  Hotel  de  Longueville  with  his  rhyming  gazette  of  250  verses 
in  his  pocket.  At  first  the  gazette  was  manuscript ;  by-and-by  twelve 
copies  were  printed  for  circulation  among  the  princess's  friends  ;  but  the 
success  became  so  great,  and  the  piracies  so  numerous,  that  Mdlle.  de 
Longueville  begged  that  Loret  would  publish  his  gazette  for  general  sale. 
He  did  so,  and  cleared  large  profits.  There  never  was  a  paper  so  much 
admired,  so  largely  sought  after,  nor  so  uniformly  good.  Loret  computed 
in  1663,  in  Uie  thirteenth  year  of  his  enterprise,  that  he  had  written 
over  300,000  verses,  and  found  more  than  700  different  exordiums.  It  is 
a  fact  that  he  "never  twice  began  his  gazettes  with  the  same  entree  en  matiere. 
The  paper  was  in  epistolary  form,  inscribed  to  the  princess,  and  terminated 
with  the  date  in  rhyme,  as  : — 

J'ai  fait  ces  vers  tout  d'unc  halcine 
Le  joar  d'apres  la  Madeleine. 
Fait,  appuye  centre  un  lambris 
Dies  quindecim  Octobris. 

These  dates  were  never  alike  ;  and,  as  though  to  flirt  with  difficulties, 
Loret  coined  a  new  epithet  every  week  to  qualify  his  letters,  calling  them, 
Epitre,  serialise,  gaie,  folatre  and  so  on ;  till  in  the  end,  having  pumped 
the  dictionary  dry,  as  it  were,  he  flourished  such  adjectives  as  ambulatoire, 
assaissonnee  andijubilisee.  Another  point  to  be  mentioned  is,  that  Loret 
never  had  anybody  to  help  him.  He  ran  about  for  his  own  news,  and, 
however  hurried  might  be  his  composition,  never  once  wrote  a  line  that 
would  not  scan.  His  prolonged  and  always  equal  performance  is  some- 
thing unique  in  the  history  of  journalism.  The  fortnightly  review  of 
current  politics  which  M.  Eugene  Forcade  wrote  for  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  killed  him  after  driving  him  mad  at  the  end  of  ten  years.  Henri 
Rochefort  suppressed  his  Lanterne  after  two  years  from  sheer  exhaustion  ; 
and  even  the  veteran  Alphonse  Karr  has  never  been  able  to  keep  up  his 
weekly  Guepes  for  five  consecutive  years.  And  yet  the  writings  of  For- 
cade, Bochefort,  and  Karr  are  in  prose.  These  journalists  never  had  to 
hunt  for  a  line  of  their  news  ;  telegrams  and  newspapers  brought  them 
matter  as  much  as  they  wanted,  and  they  had  no  reason  to  torture  their 
heads  for  rhymes  and  metre.  It  is  true  that  Loret  broke  down,  too,  and 
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gave  up  the  ghost  under  his  self-imposed  task,  but  to  have  continued  it 
during  fifteen  years,  to  have  written  up  to  the  week  that  preceded  his 
death,  and  to  have  left  a  name  so  unimpaired  that  many  of  the  best 
writers  of  the  time  aspired  to  the  honour  of  carrying  on  his  work  after 
him,  is  a  feat  that  must  command  the  admiration  of  those  who  have  ever 
undertaken  to  make  the  public  laugh  regularly  once  a  week,  and  who 
know  the  difficulties  of  the  labour. 

Previously  to  his  introduction  to  Mdlle.  de  Longueville,  Loret  had 
been  a  poor  devil,  glad  enough  for  a  few  crowns  and  a  cut  off  menial 
joints ;  and  he  never  at  any  time  quite  ceased  to  be  a  poor  devil,  for  ho 
was  devoured  by  the  passion  for  gambling,  and  was  the  unluckiest  game- 
ster in  existence.  But  he  had  money  enough,  friends  and  flattery  enough, 
became  an  honoured  guest  at  great  houses,  and  took  to  dressing  in  black 
velvet  and  silk  hose.  Mdlle.  de  Longueville  looked  after  him  in  a  half 
sisterly  way,  and  chided  him  on  the  vanity  of  bowls  and  tennis,  to  which 
he  was  over  addicted.  But  these  lectures  always  ended  by  a  recourse  to 
the  lady's  purse,  and  Loret  retired  from  the  presence  the  richer  by  a 
rouleau  of  louis.  Other  powerful  people  gave  him  sops  and  pensions. 
Mazarin,  whom  Loret  respected  and  defended,  put  him  down  for  a  pension 
of  200  crowns,  and  Fouquet,  the  prodigal  Superintendent  of  Finances, 
did  likewise.  When  Fouquet  was  thrown  into  prison,  rather  owing  to  the 
King's  personal  envy  than  because  of  his  huge  embezzlements  of  public 
monies,  Loret  was  one  of  the  few  writers  who  had  the  courage  to 
stand  up  for  his  fallen  patron  ;  and  Fouquet,  much  affected  by  this 
generous  constancy,  the  news  of  which  was  brought  to  him  in  his  prison  by 
Mdlle.  de  Scudery,  charged  that  lady  to  give  Loret  1,500  livres.  The  act 
was  the  more  liberal  as  Fouquet  had  become  almost  destitute  ;  and  he 
had  the  delicacy  to  request  that  the  gift  might  be  ma4e  anonymously,  so 
that  Mdlle.  de^Scudery  called  on  Loret,  and  deposited  this  sum  on  his 
mantel-shelf  when  his  back  was  turned.  Mazarin  continued  to  pension 
Loret  all  his  life,  and  bequeathed  him  200  crowns  a  year  in  his  will,  to 
the  poet's  no  little  emotion ;  on  the  other  hand,  Louis  XIV.  bore  him  a 
grudge  for  his  gratitude  towards  Fouquet,  and  Loret  might  have  lived 
without  any  court  recognition,  had  not  Colbert  smoothed  matters  by 
representing  that  this  journalist  was  a  loyal  subject  and  a  useful  ally, 
though  he  might  become  a  troublesome  foe.  'Marie  do  Mancini,  niece  to 
Mazarin,  and  a  woman  of  rare  beauty,  whom  the  King  had  worshipped  in 
his  boyhood,  stood  in  some  dread  of  Loret's  satirical  pen,  and  with  her  own 
fair  hands  stuffed  his  purse  full  of  gold  pieces,  laughing  to  him  the  while 
to  "  open  his  mouth  and  shut  his  eyes,"  one  evening  after  he  had  been 
bidden  to  sup  with  her.  In  addition  to  all  this,  Loret  received  con- 
siderable bounties  from  divers  insignificant  people,  who  wanted  to  be 
puffed  in  his  columns.  Ho  did  puff  them,  nor  was  it  the  least  proof  of 
his  versatile  genius  that  he  should  have  wrought  witty  rhymes  in  praise 
of  vulgar  passions  and  wrinkled  but  immodest  old  women.  In  this 
respect  of  venality  Loret  was  by  no  means  such  a  pattern  of  incorruptible 
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manhood  as  old  Eenaudot.  The  father  of  French  journalism  resolutely 
set  his  face  against  venal  puffing,  and  once  threatened  to  publish  the 
names  of  persons  who  came  to  him  with  bribes.  Tallemant  des  Beaux 
says  that  Loret  wrote  for  any  one  who  paid  him ;  and  adds  that  all  the 
ladies  of  the  day  were  mad  to  get  this  brilliant  chronicler  to  attend  their 
feasts,  in  order  that  he  might  give  public  reports  of  them.  But  Tallemant 
goes  rather  too  far.  Loret  only  puffed  unimportant  people,  whose  praise 
or  blame  would  be  of  no  public  consequence.  He  was  independent, 
honest,  and  very  fearless  in  his  strictures  on  public  characters,  and 
nothing  could  have  induced-  him  to  take  a  political  line  other  than  that 
which  his  conscience  dictated  for  mere  money's  sake.  This  is  one  of  the 
features  that  lend  such  a  genial  ring  to  his  writings.  During  the  Fronde 
(Loret  began  his  manuscript  gazettes  in  1650),  he  took  care  to  steer 
very  adroitly  between  extremes,  and  pointed  his  irony  at  injustice  or 
foolery  wherever  he  detected  it.  He  was  never  a  servile  partyman, 
though  he  worked  for  a  princess  who,  according  to  the  wont  of  her  sex, 
threw  into  her  politics  a  greater  amount  of  combativeness  than  was  always 
required.  But,  to  do  Mdlle.  de  Longueville  justice,  she  never  tried  to 
tamper  with  Loret' s  convictions.  She  was  grateful  for  the  pretty  things 
he  wrote  every  week  about  her,  pleased  when  her  views  and  his  were 
similar,  and  on  all  occasions  thanked  him  smilingly,  like  a  kind-hearted 
and  noble  lady  as  she  was. 

It  is  a  puzzle  how  Loret  came  to  acquire  such  a  command  of  language, 
and  to  write  French  so  elegant  and  perfect  in  its  orthography.  When 
he  arrived  at  Paris  he  must  have  been  well-nigh  illiterate,  and  the  duties 
of  a  newsman  were  not  calculated  to  leave  him  either  time  or  opportunity 
for  study.  Possibly  he  picked  up  Latin  by  attending  mass,  for  he 
was  a  regular  church-goer ;  but  he  confesses  to  knowing  nothing  of  the 
classics : — 

Ma  chambre  encore  qu'un  pen  basse, 

Me  tient  lieu  de  Mont  de  Parnasse  ; 

De  1'eau  fraiche  plein  un  flacon 

Est  ma  fontaine  d'Helicon  ; 

Plusieurs  voisines  que  je  prise 

Sont  les  Muses  que  je  courtise  ; 

Bref,  le  bon  ange  protecteur 

Que  m'a  donne  le  Createur 

Est  FApollon  que  je  consulte. 

This  allusion  to  the  "voisines "  in  the  same  breath  with  his  guardian 
angel,  Marie  de  Longueville,  shows  that  Loret  was  not  a  Frenchman 
for  nothing.  He  had  a  merry  face  like  a  sarcastic  weasel's,  bright 
laughing  eyes,  and  a  sanguine  temperament,  that  made  him  love  wine, 
women,  and  all  the  other  embellishments  of  life.  He  probably  regarded 
his  passion  for  Mdlle.  de  Longueville  as  something  ethereal  and  super- 
mundane, which  could  not  be  diminished  or  even  desecrated  by  his 
affectionate  relations  with  one  or  more  affable  "voisines;  "  and  doubtless 
he  had  already  drawn  for  his  own  behoof  that  subtle  distinction  which. 
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so  many  of  his  eloquent  countrymen  have  since  expounded  to  us,  between 
spiritual  and  cardial  affinities.  For  all  this,  Loret  was  a  thorough  gentle- 
man, and  never  once  in  his  gazettes  forgot  that  he  was  writing  to  a  lady. 
On  a  single  occasion,  only,  in  the  course  of  fifteen  years,  does  he  venture 
on  a  Rabelaisian  anecdote ;  but  even  this,  which  has  a  rather  salt  taste 
to  us  now,  must  have  been  deemed  harmless  enough  two  centuries  ago. 
Loret's  gazettes  were  generally  made  up  of  all  the  pleasantest  talk  of  the 
day,  collected  from  sources  which  show  acquaintance  with  the  best 
society.  He  leaves  no  matter  of  interest  unnoticed.  He  chronicles  the 
death  of  Marion  de  Lorme ;  the  decrees  and  wranglings  of  the  Parliament ; 
the  misadventure  that  befel  M.  Benserade,  the  poet,  who  had  his  pocket 
picked  of  a  quire  of  sonnets,  and  the  disgust  of  the  thief,  who  retnrned 
the  same  to  his  lodgings  with  profuse  marginal  criticisms  ;  the  introduc- 
tion of  pewter  into  common  use  ;  the  best  books  and  sermons  of  the  day ; 
the  changes  in  fashions ;  an  attempt  to  inaugurate  street  letter-boxes,* 
after  the  pattern  of  our  modern  pillar-boxes,  which  we  have  been  flattering 
ourselves  was  a  novelty ;  the  plays  of  Moliere,  who  was  only  then  budding 
into  fame,  and  whom  Loret  was  the  first  to  praise  and  encourage ;  the 
arrivals  of  distinguished  strangers ;  and  the  demise  of  all  notable 
individuals,  amongst  whom  Renaudot,  of  whom  Loret  writes  feelingly : — 

Maintcnant  il  cst  en  ropos, 
Car  on  pent  pieusement  croiro 
Qu'il  fit  ici  son  purgatoire. 

Loret,  as  we  have  said,  became  a  great  favourite  in  society  ;  but  the 
crowning  of  his  honours  was  when  he  received  regular  invitations  to 
attend  the  theatricals  at  court,  and  was  served  with  refreshments  between 
the  acts,  neither  more  nor  less  than  if  he  were  a  nobleman  of  first  degree. 
The  poet  exhibits  a  very  pardonable  pride  at  this  favour,  for  to  eat  in 
the  King's  presence  was  a  privilege  only  conferred  on  the  highest  in  the 
land.  Louis  XIV.,  however,  went  further,  for,  stopping  to  accost  the 
gazetteer  one  evening  when  the  theatricals  were  over,  he  said,  with  that 
gracious  affability  which  was  the  more  prized  for  being  so  rarely  lavished : 
"  Monsieur  Loret,  your  gazettes  have  afforded  us  great  satisfaction,  and 
we  beg  you  will  count  us  among  your  well-wishers."  Loret  strikes  up 
a  hymn  of  jubilation  in  his  next  impression ;  but  he  is  too  generous  to  take 
all  the  honour  to  himself,  and  ascribes  the  King's  condescension  to  the 
fact  that  gazetteers  "are  no  longer  a  despised  body,  but  a  corporation 
who  have  their  status  and  dignity  in  the  kingdom  amongst  all  others  who 
serve  his  Majesty  by  arts  or  arms."  Thus,  some  hundred  and  seventy 
years  before  Mr.  Canning  was  pleased  to  recognise  the  press  as  the 

*  In  1653  letter-boxes  were  set  up  in  all  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  letters  were  to 
bo  collected  in  them  three  times  a  day  for  distribution  within  the  capital.  The  post- 
age rate  was  to  be  $d.  payable  by  the  receiver.  The  "  wittiest  people  in  the  world  " 
poked  fun  at  this  invention,  and  filled  the  bojces  with  oyster-shells  and  mice,  so  that 
th,e  scheme  had  to  be  abandoned. 
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fourth  estate  in  the  realm,  that  discovery  had  been  made  by  the  monarch 
who,  of  all  others,  was  the  greatest  stickler  for  etiquette.  It  is  true  that 
this  monarch,  who  never  returned  the  salute  of  the  proudest  noble  other- 
wise than  by  a  slight  bend  of  the  head,  waited  b}7-and-by  on  Moliere  at 
table,  in  order  to  teach  his  courtiers  how  to  respect  genius. 

Loret  died  in  harness,  poor  and  indebted,  because  of  his  miserable 
taste  for  gambling.  In  his  last  number  (March  28th,  1665),  he  is  con- 
fined to  his  room,  and  entreats  rather  piteously  that  those  who  owe  him 
money  shall  bring  it  him  to  his  lodgings,  and  not  be  angry  with  him  for 
dunning  them.  Feeling  his  end  approaching,  he  wrote  to  the  Princess  of 
Longueville,  who  had  now  become  Duchess  of  Nemours,  and  in  thankicg 
her  for  what  she  had  done  for  him,  said  he  would  continue  his  gazettes 
in  heaven,  in  order  that  the  angels  might  learn  to  know  and  love  her  as 
he  did,  and  give  her  a  fitting  welcome  when  she  came  among  them.  This 
was  probably  the  only  letter  which  Loret  ever  wrote  to  his  benefactress 
in  prose  ;  but  such  prose  was  worth  poetry. 

The  death  of  Loret  was  mourned  in  Paris  as  a  public  calamity.     The 
"dames  de  la  Halle"  (market-women)  attended  his  funeral  in  a  body; 
twelve  noblemen  acted  as  his  pall-bearers  ;   the  Rue  de  la  Huchette, 
where  he  had  lived,  was  hung  with  black ;    and  three  hundred  printers 
threw  nosegays  over  his  coffin  as  it  was  being  lowered  into  its  grave  in 
the  Cemetery  of  the  Innocents.      Great  curiosity  was  expressed  as  to 
whether  the  rhyming  gazette  would  be  continued  by  anybody ;    and  this 
question  was  solved  the  very  next  week  by  a  ppet  called  Charles  Eobinet, 
who  began  his  Lettres  en  Vers  a  Madame,  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
However,  other  imitators  sprang  up  at  the  Eame  time.     Whilst  Loret 
lived,  publishers  had   made    repeated  endeavours  to  start  gazettes  in 
rivalry  to  his,  and  among  these  was  one  written  by  no  less  a  person  than 
Scarron  ;  but   they  had  been  distanced  by  simple  force  of  talent.   Besides 
this,  Loret   had    ended  by  obtaining  from  the  King  a  monopoly  for  his 
rhyming  news,  similar  to  that  which  the  Renaudot  family  held  for  their 
prose  gazette.     But  now  that  Loret  was  dead,  competition  seemed  free  ; 
and,  in  addition  to  Robinet,  there  arose  at  least  a  score-  of  rhymesters,  the 
most  famous  of  whom  are  Lagravete  de  Mayolas  and  Subligny.    Robinet's 
Lettres  a  Madame  were  not  addressed  to  the  Duchess  of  Nemours,  but  to 
Madame  Henriette,  sister  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  and  wife  of  Monsieur, 
the  King's  brother,  the  ill-fated  and  beautiful  princess  who  died  poisoned 
in  1670,  and  over  whom  Bossuet  pronounced  the  noblest  of  his  funeral 
orations.     Lagravete  de  Mayolas  followed  exactly  in  Loret's  footsteps, 
and  made  Mdme.  de  Nemours  his  divinity.     His  verses  are  good,  though 
wanting  in  the  variety  and  sparkle  of  Loret's  ;  but  Mayolas  introduced  a 
novelty  in  the  shape  of  a  serial  novel,  in  letters  published  from  week  to 
week,  and  called  "  Cliaiite  et  Celidie."     This  is  the  first  instance  on 
record  of  serial  fiction  ;    and  Mayolas  has  therefore  a  title  to  rank  as  the 
inventor  of  the  roman-feuilleton.     However,  he  was  unequal  to  the  con- 
tinuous labour  which  had  distinguished   Loret.     His  letters  appeared 
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pretty  regularly  at  first,  then  gaps  of  a  month  at  a  time  occurred,  and  the 
letters  ceased  altogether  after  three  years.  As  to  Subligny,  ho  was  a 
clever  barrister,  who  had  already  in  Loret's  time  tried  to  launch  a 
rhyming  Muse  de  la  Cour,  in  opposition  to  the  Muse  Historique,  which 
was  the  collective  title  of  Loret's  gazette.  At  Loret's  death,  he  tried 
again,  being  pushed  thereto  by  the  publisher  Tesselin,  the  man  who  had 
hoped  successfully  to  pit  Scarron  against  Loret.  Scarron  was  an 
excellent  writer,  and  perhaps  in  satire  more  than  Loret's  match  ;  but  he 
was  useless  to  a  publisher  by  reason  of  his  unpunctuality.  He  wrote  in 
1665-6  fifteen  comic  epistles,  since  reprinted  under  the  title  of  Muse 
Hero'i-Coinique,  but  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  finish  his  copy  in 
good  time  ;  besides  which,  he  praised  Loret,  whom  he  had  been  set  up 
to  supplant,  which  was  contrary  to  all  traditions  of  literary  competition, 
and  put  Tesselin  in  deep  disgust.  It  does  not  seem  that  Tesselin  made 
much  by  Subligny's  verses,  though  he  engaged  this  barrister  after 
quarrelling  with  Scarron,  and  started  him  again  after  Loret's  death.  The 
fact  is,  Loret's  mantle  had  descended  on  no  one.  His  style,  his  facility, 
his  unparalleled  industry  were  peculiar  to  himself,  and  were  buried  with 
him.  Mayolas  had  opened  the  new  groove  into  which  journalism  must 
run  by  his  essays  at  fiction.  The  journalism  of  the  future  was  to  be 
based  on  romance  as  well  as  news,  on  literature  in  i?s  artistic  sense  as 
well  as  fact ;  and  so  this  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Mcrcure  Galant  and 
the  Journal  des  Savants. 

But  here  we  close  the  first  era  in  the  History  of  the  French  Press. 
In  1665,  Louis  XIV.  was  beginning  to  feel  his  own  power,  and  to  make 
it  felt  by  the  world.  He  was  no  longer  the  boy  who  had  bowed  under 
the  tutelage  of  Mazarin;  he  was  the  king  who  said,  "L'£tat  c'est  moi;  " 
and  the  "  Grand  Regne"  was  dawning!  For  the  next  century  politics 
were  to  vanish  before  the  will  of  absolute  monarchy  ;  and  journalism  was 
to  act  as  the  satellite  gravitating  with  more  or  less  brilliancy  round  the 
literary  planets  which  shone  out  with  unrivalled  lustre  during  that  period 
from  1670  to  1770,  which  is  the  Golden  Age  of  French  Literature. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

We  must  bury  our  dead  joys, 
And  live  above  them  with  a  living  world. 

ARSIGART. 

DO  not  like  to  dwell  on  the  interval 
between  the  engagement  and  the 
wedding.  Happily  the  time  was  not 
long.  The  six  years'  close  intimacy 
that  had  existed  between  the  cottage 
and  the  Dene  put  out  of  court  any 
plea  for  time  for  better  acquaint- 
ance, and  as  Harry  and  Grace  were 
to  live  with  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady 
Raymond  at  the  Dene,  there  was  no 
occasion  to  delay  out  of  consideration 
for  Mrs.  Barnard,  who,  under  the 
circumstances,  could  hardly  be  said 
to  be  losing  her  daughter  at  all.  We 
were  then  in  the  last  days  of  July, 
and  when  Harry  pleaded  that  the 
wedding  might  take  place  on  a  late 
day  in  August,  so  that  they  might 
have  the  bright  weather  of  early 
autumn  for  their  honeymoon,  no 
objection  was  made,  and  the  last  day  of  August  was  fixed  upon.  Both 
Madeline  and  I  were  glad  that  it  was  so.  Madeline  possessed  in  a  high 
degree  the  faculty — invaluable  in  large  natures,  but  very  fatal  in  small 
ones — of  forcibly  putting  aside  painful  thoughts  and  throwing  all  the 
energies  of  heart  and  mind  into  the  work  of  the  moment.  This  faculty  is 
the  one  safeguard  of  strongly  sensitive  natures :  they  cannot  trust  them- 
selves to  skim  the  waters  of  anguish — they  know  that  the  waves  will  pass 
over  their  heads,  however  they  may  resolve  but  to  dip  in  the  sole  of  their 
foot ;  for  them  there  is  no  middle  course  between  total  abstinence  and  the 
unbridled  licence  of  the  drunkard ;  they  must  turn  resolutely  from  the 
precipice  before  them,  for  if  they  but  cast  one  look  over  the  brink,  an 
irresistible  impulse  will  urge  them  to  throw  themselves  into  the  abyss ; 
they  must  strangle  their  emotions  in  the  cradle,  for  they  know  that  they 
will  develop  into  giants  from  whose  grasp  they  will  be  powerless  to  extri« 
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cate  themselves.  To  such,  active  work  is  salvation.  Wanting  it,  they 
either  become  morbid  or  adopt  a  defensive  armour  of  affected  cynicism 
which  too  often  ends  in  real  hardness  of  heart.  As  Madeline  said — one 
grows  hard  by  trampling  down  one's  heart.  There  are  some  who  recognise 
this  truth,  and  make  of  it  the  key-note  of  a  philosophy  of  licence :  there 
are  others  who  recognise  it  no  less,  but  who  see  in  it  the  expression  of  a 
need  of  human  nature  to  be  met  only  by  a  systematic  cultivation  of  un- 
selfish sympathies  and  a  religious  dedication  of  life  to  the  service  of 
others. 

Madeline,  following  the  sure  instinct  of  a  healthy  nature,  welcomed  tho 
multifarious  bustle  and  activity  that  pervaded  the  cottage  during  tho 
month  of  preparation  for  the  wedding,  and  was  thankful  that  she  had 
work  enough  on  her  hands  to  fill  every  moment  of  the  day. 

While  Grace  and  Harry  dreamed  away  the  summer  days  on  the  lawn 
and  in  the  woods,  she  devised  garments  and  directed  needlewomen,  made 
estimates  of  necessary  expenses,  and  listened  with  unwearying  patience  to 
Mrs.  Barnard's  often  reiterated  hopes  and  fears  and  wonderings. 

Mrs.  Barnard's  was  one  of  those  minds  that  occupy  themselves  by 
preference  with  the  negative  aspect  of  things.  Her  life  seemed  to  consist 
in  the  multitude  of  things  she  did  not  possess.  Had  her  astronomical 
studies  gone  so  far  as  to  acquaint  her  with  the  fact  that  there  were  spots 
in  the  sun,  she  would  have  thought  of  the  sun  from  that  moment  as  a 
thing  that  had  spots  in  it.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  her  daughter's 
engagement  to  Harry  Raymond  was,  of  all  possible  events,  the  one  most 
calculated  to  afford  her  satisfaction.  From  a  worldly  point  of  view — an 
this  was  a  point  of  view  which,  in  a  disguised  form,  was  not  unfamiliar 
to  Mrs.  Barnard — it  was  a  very  good  match  for  Grace.  Harry  came  of  a 
good  family  and  was  heir  to  a  fine  estate  and  a  fair  fortune.  Then  Mrs. 
Barnard  liked  the  Raymonds — they  were  nice  people,  and  had  been  kind 
to  her.  When  she  had  come  into  the  neighbourhood  six  years  ago,  with 
nothing  to  recommend  her  as  a  desirable  acquaintance  but  her  worn-out, 
languid  beauty  and  her  ladylike  weeds,  Lady  Raymond  had  been  the  first 
woman  to  call  on  her  and  offer  such  neighbourly  help  and  kindness  as  it 
is  still  possible  in  the  country  for  poor  gentility  to  accept  from  wealthier 
neighbours  without  losing  caste.  The  children  had  been  made  free  of  tho 
Dene  woods  and  gardens.  Fruit  and  vegetables  from  the  hothouses  and 
garden,  books  from  the  library,  and  all  those  little  extras  and  luxuries  of 
life  which  are  so  much  matters  of  course  in  tho  houses  of  tho  rich  that  they 
hardly  think  of  them  as  costing  money  at  all — but  which  are  only  known  to 
people  with  what  are  called  limited  incomes,  as  bearing  prohibitive  prices — 
flowed  in  a  constant  stream  from  the  big  house  to  the  cottage ;  so  that 
Madeline,  when  by-and-by  she  began  to  think  for  herself  and  to  express 
opinions  on  matters  beyond  home  life,  and  it  happened  that  those  opinions 
were  of  the  kind  to  which  the  terrible  adjectives  socialistic  and  commun- 
istic are  applied,  would  laughingly  excuse  herstii  by  saying  that,  if  she  had 
acquired  communistic  views,  Lady  Raymond  herself  was  mainly  respon- 
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sible  for  them,  by  having  allowed  her  to  grow  up  in  the  belief  that  all  the 
good  things  at  the  Dene  were  the  common  property  of  the  two  households. 
Mrs.  Barnard  liked  the  match — that  is,  she  would  have  felt  that  she  had 
lived  in  vain  if  it  had  not  come  about,  and  yet  to  hear  her  talk  some- 
times, one  would  have  thought  that  it  cost  her  a  great  effort  to  allow  it  to 
go  on.  The  trousseau  was  a  great  trouble  to  her.  Madeline  and  I  tried 
to  make  her  take  the  common- sense  view  that,  as  Grace  Raymond  would 
be  able  to  have  many  more  clothes  than  Grace  Barnard  had  ever  possessed, 
it  really  was  not  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  make  every  sixpence  of  the 
sum  devoted  to  the  outfit  do  the  duty  of  a  shilling,  but  Mrs.  Barnard 
thought  the  trousseau  should  be  of  a  quantity  and  quality  that  accorded 
with  things  at  the  Dene  rather  than  with  things  at  the  cottage,  and  so  all 
the  ingenuity  in  the  house  was  taxed  to  the  uttermost  to  make  as  good  a 
show  as  possible.  Then  there  were  Harry's  heterodox  views.  I  must 
own  I  had  a  malicious  pleasure  in  drawing  Mrs.  Barnard  out  on  this  sub- 
ject. She  attached  a  great  deal  of  importance  to  the  stock  of  phrases  and 
observances  which  she  called  her  religion,  and  by  which  she  believed  she 
lived,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  real  distress  to  her  that  her  future  son-in- 
law  should  scout  them  all — the  more  so  as  the  acceptance  of  them  was  the 
correct  thing  among  that  class  of  people  whom  Mrs.  Barnard  called  nice, 
and  whom  to  resemble  in  all  points  was  her  constant  aspiration.  "  It  was 
so  sad  about  poor  Harry,"  she  would  say.  "Oh  what?  has  anything 
happened  to  him  ?  "  I  once  asked  wickedly. 

"  Oh,  no ;  nothing  particular.     I  was  thinking  about  his  opinions." 

"Ah!" 

"It  would  be  such  a  blessing,  if  Grace  should  be  the  means  of  bringing 
him  to  a  better  mind." 

"  His  views  are  very  extreme,"  I  said  ;  "  but  then  he  is  so  much  better 
and  nicer  than  anybody  else." 

"  Yes,  it  is  just  that,"  answering  the  first  part  of  my  remark,  and 
neglecting  the  rest;  "they  are  extreme.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  might 
do  a  little  more  like  other  people.  For  instance,  I  don't  see  why  he  should 
go  about  in  a  shooting- coat  on  Sunday." 

"  Perhaps  if  you  asked  him,  he  wouldn't  mind  giving  up  that,"  I  sug- 
gested. 

"  I  think  I  will  try."  'And  then,  with  some  naivete,  she  added,  "  On 
the  whole,  I  think  I  would  rather  he  had  the  opinions  he  has  than  that  he 
had  joined  any  of  those  vulgar  dissenting  people." 

I  think  she  was  right.  A  son-in-law  who  preached  in  the  open  air 
and  went  to  chapel  would  have  been  a  good  deal  more  distasteful  to  her 
than  one  who  eschewed  church  and  chapel  with  impartiality. 

But  sometimes  Mrs.  Barnard's  self-pity  would  take  a  line  that 
was  too  much  for  my  patience.  She  would  wonder  how  on  earth  they 
would  get  on  without  Grace,  talking  of  her  as  if  she  were  the  mainspring, 
without  which  the  whole  machine  must  collapse,  while  the  real  mainspring 
sat  by  marking  G.  R.  on  cambric  handkerchiefs  with  heroic  industry. 
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It  was  a  relief  to  both  Madeline  and  me  when  the  wedding-day  was 
over;  and,  in  the  general  dulness  and  reaction  after  the  bustle  of  prepara- 
tion, listlessness  and  languor  needed  neither  explanation  nor  concealment. 
We  were  constantly  together  at  this  time,  reading,  walking,  talking  toge- 
ther ;  but  wo  never  talked  on  the  one  subject  that  was  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  both  of  us.  With  all  her  sweetness  and  gentleness  there  was  a 
certain  force  about  Madeline  that  made  it  impossible  to  disregard  her  im- 
perative moods,  and  when  she  said,  "  We  must  never  talk  of  this  again, 
never — mind,"  I  felt  that  she  meant  really  never,  and  that  not  all  our 
friendship  would  avail  to  win  forgiveness  for  me  if  I  should  venture  to  set 
aside  the  injunction.  I  often  felt  it  very  hard  when  I  saw  the  trouble  in 
her  face,  and  heard  it  in  her  voice,  to  be  unable  to  make  any  sign  of  sym- 
pathy, and  had  it  not  been  that  she  would  often,  by  some  mute  token, 
show  me  that  she  had  divined  my  feeling,  I  fear  that  I  should  not  always 
have  had  strength  to  forbear. 

Letters  came  from  the  bride  and  bridegroom  telling  of  their  delight  in 
the  beautiful  lake  scenery,  of  sunsets  and  sunrises,  of  walks  and  rows  by 
moonlight — letters  to  the  cottage  full  of  Harry's  goodness  and  wisdom, 
"  so  much  beyond  what  anybody  who  was  not  married  to  him  could  pos- 
sibly guess  " — letters  to  the  Dene  setting  forth  all  Grace's  charm  and 
lovableness — letters  that  were  almost  hymns  of  rapture  and  praise.  And 
the  letters  were  handed  round  the  breakfast-table,  and  the  mothers  met 
and  talked  over  their  children,  neither  listening  much  to  what  the  other 
said,  nor  caring  much,  so  long  as  no  one  contradicted  their  praises  of  their 
own. 

And  then  they  came  home ;  and  I  think  that  was  the  hardest  time  of 
all  for  Madeline — so  hard  that  I  cannot  write  of  it. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

I  can  never  shrink 

Back  into  bliss— my  heart  has  grown  too  big 
With  things  that  might  be. 

SPANISH  GYPSY. 

THE  woods  at  the  Dene  turned  gold  and  brown  in  the  bright  September 
suns ;  the  chill  winds  of  October  whistled  through  them,  and  the  dry 
leaves,  answering  one  by  one  to  their  call,  detached  themselves  from  the 
trees,  and  floated  silently  on  to  the  moss  carpet  till  its  soft  green  was 
hidden  away  under  a  winter  covering  of  russet  brown.  Then  came  Novem- 
ber fogs,  like  a  grey  curtain  that  shuts  out  all  warmth  and  sunlight,  and 
bright  December  frosts  bringing  a  glow  of  life  and  energy,  and  then  the  dark 
cold  days  of  January  and  February,  when  last  summer  seems  so  far  away 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  recall  to  mind  its  warmth  and  beauty,  and 
we  lose  faith  in  their  return,  till  at  last  the  dulness  is  broken  by  the 
rush  of  wild  March  winds  sweeping  across  the  downs  and  through  the 
woods,  like  heralds  who  announce  with  blare  and  bluster  the  coming  of  a 
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king.  And  the  tender  buds  peep  through  the  bark  to  listen,  and  the  snow- 
drops push  up  their  heads  through  the  frost-bound  earth,  and  the  prim- 
roses and  the  violets  open  their  eyes,  and  all  wait  and  watch  for  the  coming 
of  the  summer. 

And  we,  too,  waited  and  watched  with  a  pleasant  passive  expecta- 
tion. 

One  afternoon  of  that  sweet  spring-time  stands  out  with  peculiar  dis- 
tinctness in  my  memory — one  of  those  soft  balmy  days  of  early  May,  for 
the  full  enjoyment  of  which  we  must  be  in  a  purely  passive  state  of  mind. 
We  must  cease  for  a  few  hours  to  be  busy  and  purpose-full.  If  we  stay  at 
home  we  must  sit  by  the  open  window  and  give  ourselves  up  to  "basking  in 
the  mellow  sunlight ;  if  we  go  abroad  it  must  be  only  to  stroll  through  the 
lanes  and  meadows.  The  man  who  wants  an  object  for  his  walk  is  unfit 
for  the  enjoyment  of  spring.  We  must  cast  aside  the  burdensome  sense 
of  moral  responsibility ;  we  must  decline  all  intellectual  effort ;  we  must 
disbelieve  in  any  existence  higher  or  better  than  that  of  a  minnow  in  a 
sunny  pool,  or  of  turtle-doves  cooing  in  the  pinewoods — in  short,  if  we 
would  be  in  harmony  with  nature  we  must  yield  ourselves  for  the  moment 
to  the  purest  sensuous  enjoyment.  If  we  can  comply  with  these  conditions 
we  shall  find  that  such  days,  if  not  among  the  highest,  are  certainly  among 
the  sweetest  of  our  lives. 

On  such  days  we  soften  towards  one  another,  we  are  indulgent  of 
weaknesses — indeed  we  rather  like  them  and  find  it  only  difficult  to  tole- 
rate persons  of  moral  fibre  so  tough  that  it  will  not  bend  to  the  solicita- 
tions of  the  hour — persons  who  can  read  blue-books,  solve  mathematical 
problems,  buy  and  sell  on  'change — in  short  employ  themselves  as  use- 
fully as  if  the  thermometer  were  at  zero  and  they  had  breakfasted  by 
gaslight. 

On  the  afternoon  of  such  a  day  as  this  we  were  sitting  on  the  terrace 
at  the  Dene,  Grace,  as  usual,  being  the  central  figure  of  the  group. 
Grace  was  looking  this  evening  even  prettier  than  when  we  saw  her  last. 
Madeline  had  been  right — happiness  was  very  good  for  her ;  it  added  to  her 
beauty  the  one  thing  that  had  perhaps  been  wanting  to  it  before — a  cer- 
tain animated  radiance.  She  wore  a  gown  of  some  soft  floating  stuff  of 
that  peculiar  dreamy  blue  that  one  seldom  sees  out  of  Sir  Joshua's  pic- 
tures, and  a  wide  straw-hat -with  a  bunch  of  wild  flowers  in  it.  The  bright 
little  flushes  came  into  her  cheeks  with  more  than  the  old  frequency,  and 
there  was  a  glow  of  deeper  feeling  in  her  eyes.  It  was  pleasant  to  see 
her  and  Harry  together :  the  little  flirting  ways,  for  which  we  had  laughed 
at  them  during  their  courtship  and  their  earlier  married  months,  had  given 
place,  on  his  side,  to  a  tender  chivalrous  protection,  and,  on  hers,  to  a  quiet 
loving  trustfulness.  There  was  something  in  their  bearing  towards  one 
another  that  betrayed  a  common  consciousness  of  a  deepened  seriousness 
and  a  growing  responsibility  in  their  life,  by  the  side  of  which  the  little 
wiles  and  coquetry  of  the  days  when  Harry  lay  at  Grace's  feet,  and  she 
played  with  his  hair  and  called  him  her  old  dog,  seemed  puerile. 
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For  above  and  beyond  that  general  sense  of  expectation  with  which 
the  air  is  laden  in  spring-time,  those  May-days  were  fraught  for  Grace 
with  the  deep  personal  hope  that  is  the  sweetest  hope  a  woman's  heart 
can  know. 

And  Madeline  was  there  too — not  quite  the  old  Madeline,  with  the 
laughing  light  in  her  eyes,  and  the  heart  that  in  its  own  entire  singleness 
wondered  how  any  one  could  live  two  lives  at  once,  nor  yet  the  Madeline 
of  those  sad  days  of  July  and  August  when  the  lesson  she  had  deemed 
beyond  her  strength  was  being  rapidly  learnt  under  the  terrible  impulse 
o  necessity.  No,  the  Madeline  who  sat  with  us  on  the  terrace  this 
afternoon  was  not  quite  either  of  these.  Her  manner  was  quieter  than  it 
had  been  in  the  old  days  ;  she  talked  less,  and  when  she  talked  her  tones 
were  more  equable,  though  she  could  still  be  vehement  at  times.  If  any 
was  rash  enough  in  her  hearing  to  sneer  at  aught  that  was  good  and 
true,  to  cast  her  heroes  in  the  dust,  or  try  to  bring  down  to  the  level  of 
his  own  wretched  attainment  her  high  standard  of  right  and  truth,  then 
the  old  fire  came  back,  her  colour  rose  and  her  words  came  fast  and  thick, 
with  a  low  nervous  utterance  and  a  profusion  of  gesture  that  are  rare  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  But  these  outbursts  were  rare,  for  she  was  very 
little  combative,  and  she  shrank  from  discussing  subjects  on  which  she 
felt  deeply  with  those  to  whom  they  were  only  an  occasion  for  flippant 
epigram  and  cynical  detraction.  The  impression  she  habitually  gave  was 
one  of  calm  and  repose.  I  have  sometimes  wondered  that  a  girl  who  spoke 
so  seldom  of  herself  and  her  own  personal  interests  should  have  escaped 
the  imputation  of  reserve,  but  I  suppose  the  explanation  lay  in  the  fact 
that  she  was  ever  ready  to  listen  sympathising!}-  to  the  personal  talk  of 
others  ;  for  people  in  general  do  not  become  analytically  critical  of  our 
manner,  till  we  provoke  them  to  it  by  our  own  egoism  or  dulness,  and 
our  reserve  is  measured  not  by  the  much  we  may  be  keeping  back  but  by 
the  little  we  give  out.  Madeline  talked  with  ready  interest  on  matters  of 
general  moment  and  entered  into  the  private  interests  of  her  friends  as 
Jfully  as  they  could  wish.  Why  then  should  people  concern  themselves 
to  wonder  what  stores  of  serious  thought  and  sacred  experience  she  kept 
under  jealous  lock  and  key  ?  It  is  true  she  sometimes  seemed  abstracted 
and  would  start  as  if  from  a  dream  when  suddenly  addressed,  but  then 
she  was  quickly  attentive  ;  and  it  is  only  the  hopelessly  unreasonable  among 
us  who  insist  on  our  friends'  minds  being  always  in  the  condition  of  blank 
paper  on  which  we  may  write  the  first  trivial  remark  that  occurs  to  us, 
and  who  deem  it  a  serious  offence  that  they  should  be  thinking  of  some- 
thing else  when  we  are  just  going  to  remark  upon  the  weather  or  the 
colour  of  a  gown. 

George  Henderson  was  with  us,  and  I  think  he  too  had  changed  a 
little.  He  was  a  shade  less  dogmatic  than  he  used  to  be— a  shade  more 
poetical ;  especially  he  was  changed  in  his  manner  to  Madeline,  which 
was  now  full  of  solicitous  deference,  whereas,  as  we  may  remember,  it  had 
once  been  so  arrogant  and  didactic  as  to  provoke  her  almost  to  hatred. 
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And  Mrs.  Barnard  was  there  with  her  crochet-work,  listening  with 
respectful  appreciation  to  the  enunciation  of  Sir  Thomas's  views  on 
European  politics,  which  were  of  a  rather  vague  character,  the  most 
definite  opinion  he  could  bring  himself  to  express  being  that  "  France 
was  going  to  the  dogs,  and  that  perhaps  if  he  had  been  a  younger 

man  "     But  as  to  what  might  have  been  expected  in  that  case  he 

never  committed  himself  further  than  by  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  a 
meditative  "Ah,  well." 

Mrs.  Barnard's  mind,  when  she  was  once  satisfied  that  the  medium 
in  which  she  found  herself  was  of  a  kind  that  warranted  confidence — and 
of  this  she  could  have  no  doubt  when  it  consisted  of  one  of  the  best 
families  of  the  county — was  of  an  infinitely  receptive  and  sympathetic 
quality.     It  was  pleasant  to  her  to  agree,  and  she  could  agree  very 
pleasantly.   I  know  not  how  it  was,  but  you  might  talk  to  her  on  a  subject 
quite  outside  her  range  of  thought,  you  might  advance  views  upon  it  which 
she  was  entirely  incapable  of  understanding,  you  might  have  a  thorough 
intellectual  assurance  that  you  were  leaving  her  far  behind,  and  yet,  with 
so  perfect  a  tact,  so  admirably  graduated  an  emphasis  did  she  put  ques- 
tions and  signify  assent,  that  you  must  have  been  more  than  mortal  if  you 
<;ould  escape  the  flattering  conviction  that  you  had  been  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  a  listener  who  was  as  superior  to  the  ordinary  run  of  her  sex  in 
discriminative  power  as  she  went  beyond  them  in  appreciation  of  yourself. 
I  ean  conceive  of  no  better  treatment  for  a  person  suffering  from  morbid 
self- dissatisfaction  than  a  week  of  Mrs.  Barnard's  society.     And  yet  Mrs. 
Barnard  was  no  humbug.     She  never  pretended  to  be  clever ;  she  knew 
lhat  she  was  not  clever ;  and,  knowing  it,  she  had  the  wisdom  to  abstain 
from  thinking  for  herself.     She  had  picked  up  in  the  course  of  her  life  a 
sufficient  amount  of  experience  to  save  her  from  any  very  serious  mistakes 
in  the  management  of  her  affairs,  and  nature  had  endowed  her  with  a 
delicate  instinct  as  to  social  caste  which  enabled  her,  whenever  it  was  her 
misfortune  to  find  herself  in  the  midst  of  conflicting  creeds  or  standards, 
to  pick  out  with  little  hesitation  that  which  bore  the  stamp  of  the  best 
society.   But  as  moral  philosophers  have  reminded  us  often,  we  can  never 
entirely  shift  the  burden  of  judgment  from  our  own  shoulders  to  those  of 
other  people,  however  deeply  penetrated  we  may  be  with  the  conviction 
that  those  others  are  more  equal  to  the  task  than  we  are.     Be  the  keeper 
of  our  conscience  a  favourite  confessor  or  the  abstraction  we  call  society, 
there  will  come  moments  into  the  lives  of  all  of  us  when  imperious  cir- 
•cumstances  demand  a  decision  and  give  no  time  for  consulting  our  oracle, 
and  in  these  moments  the  man  or  woman  who  has  abdicated  the  right  of 
individual  judgment  will  be  sadly  at  sea.     For  instance,  what  could  be 
more  pitiable  than  the  position  of  Mrs.  Barnard  when,  as  not  seldom 
happened,  she  found  herself  compelled  to  listen  to  George  Henderson's 
<iissertations  on  political  economy  ?     It  was  not  that  she  had  a  settled 
aversion  to  the  new  science,  of  the  scope  and  meaning  of  which  she  had 
indeed  a  very  dim  conception,  but  her  instinct  told  her  that  her  nephew's 
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views  were  not  the  views  of  the  best  society.  But  then  those  viewg  of  the 
best  society,  what  were  they  ?  They  had  never  been  reduced  to  any  system, 
or  if  they  had  Mrs.  Barnard  had  not  so  studied  them ;  she  knew  them 
only  as  we  know  our  casual  acquaintance  whom  we  easily  identify  in  a 
crowd  of  strangers,  but  of  whom  wo  should  be  sorely  puzzled  to  give 
such  a  description  as  would  serve,  should  they  ever  happen  to  get  lost  and 
need  arise  to  advertise  for  them  in  the  second  column  of  Th«  Time*. 
She  was  therefore  as  impotent  to  argue  as  she  was  unwilling  to  agree,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  she  got  into  a  state  of  uneasy  irritability,  which 
I  am  inclined  to  think  is  not  reckoned  among  the  moods  of  the  best 
society.  But  here  on  the  terrace  she  could  defy  George  Henderson  and 
political  economy,  for  was  not  Sir  Thomas  a  baronet,  whose  lineal  ancestors 
had  come  over  with  the  Conqueror,  whose  acres  were  broad,  and  whoso 
own  uncle  had  been  a  bishop,  and  was  not  he  politely  submitting  for  her 
approval  all  the  best  sentiments,  social,  political  and  ecclesiastical  ?  In 
the  consciousness  of  this  Mrs.  Barnard  was  very  happy.  Lady  Raymond 
always  kept  out  of  any  political  discussion  that  was  not  purely  local  in  its 
bearing.  Gifted  with  intelligence  of  a  very  superior  order  to  her  husband's, 
she  had  early  arrived  at  a  just  estimate  of  his  capacity  in  public  questions, 
and  having,  happily,  a  sufficient  sphere  for  the  exercise  of  her  mental 
activity  provided  for  her  in  the  management  of  her  household  and  the 
administration  of  parochial  affairs,  she  wisely  kept  out  of  a  field  in  which 
she  must  have  eclipsed  her  lord,  and  so  disturbed  the  balance  in  the  main- 
tenance of  which  the  harmony  of  their  conjugal  life  was  involved.  What- 
ever mortification  this  self-abnegation  entailed  was  amply  compensated  by 
the  prospective  pride  she  had  in  the  career,  nay,  I  should  say  the  mission, 
to  which  she  felt  her  son  to  be  called ;  for  Lady  Raymond  cherished  in  her 
secret  heart  a  hope,  strong  as  that  of  any  mother  in  Israel,  that  the  son 
of  her  bosom  would  be  one  day  found  in  the  van  of  the  great  army  whose 
work  is  the  reformation  of  the  world.  Of  this  hope,  which  was  almost  a 
religious  belief,  she  never  spoke  in  those  days — never  till  the  future  to 
which  she  had  looked  had  become  a  dreary  might-have-been. 

She  was  busy  on  this  afternoon  with  domestic  matters,  and  it  \\as 
pretty  to  see  how  she  would  come  in  and  out  of  the  long  windows  to 
consult  Harry's  wife  about  all  her  arrangements.  Certainly,  Grace's 
partnership  was  a  very  nominal  affair,  but  I  think  her  mother-in-law  would 
not  have  been  less  pleased  to  recognise  it,  had  she  cared  to  make  it  real 
by  asserting  her  will  and  her  opinion.  Her  love  for  Harry  was  of  tho 
large  kind  that  casts  out  even  the  fear  of  rivalry,  and  the  woman  of  his 
choice  was  to  be  her  daughter  and  to  be  by  her  endowed  with  all  the 
loving  trust  and  all  the  privileges  that  are  a  daughter's  due ;  not  to  be 
treated  as  an  alien  who  is  admitted  to  the  house  on  sufferance,  and  against 
whom  a  barrier  of  pre-existent  rights  must  be  erected  and  guarded  with  a 
jealous  care. 

We  drifted  arc  ay  from  politics,  and  talked  of  the  coming  summer — 
planning  picnics  and  excursions. 

85—* 
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11 1  came  down  by  a  late  train  the  other  day,"  said  George  Henderson,. 
"  and  as  I  walked  through  the  woods  by  moonlight,  it  occurred  to  me  what 
a  delightful  thing  a  moonlight  picnic  would  be.  That  bit  of  open  ground 
just  by  the  lake  would  be  a  perfect  spot  for  midnight  revels." 

' '  What  a  romantic  idea  !"  cried  I.  "  A  perfect  midsummer  night's^ 
dream.  But " 

"But  what?  " 

"I  am  afraid  my  but  was  going  to  be  of  an  uncomplimentary  cha- 
racter." 

"  Then  I  can  guess  what  it  was.  You  were  going  to  say — How  came 
I  to  have  a  romantic  inspiration  ?  " 

"  You  are  right,  and  you  must  confess  that  there  is  something  sur- 
prising in  it." 

"  I  am  bound  to  agree  with  you,  of  course,  though  it  is  hardly  fair  to 
expect  me  to  see  the  incongruity,"  said  George,  not  quite  pleased  at 
being  put  out  of  the  pale  of  romance. 

"  What  incongruity  ?  "  asked  Sir  Thomas,  who  had  an  uncomfortable? 
habit  of  being  unconscious  of  general  conversation  till  the  tone  of  it 
became  querulous,  when  he  invariably  roused  himself,  and  asked  to  b& 
put  au  fait  of  the  discussion.  "  What  incongruity  ?  I  missed  that." 

"  The  incongruity  between  Henderson  and  moonshine,"  said  Harry. 

"  All,  well !  but  that  does  not  explain." 

But  nobody  seemed  inclined  to  offer  a  fuller  explanation,  and  we  were- 
silent  for  a  few  minutes  during  which  I  began  rather  to  repent  of  having 
snubbed  poor  George.  I  was  beginning  to  suspect  what  was  the  source 
from  which  he  drew  his  romantic  inspirations,  and  what  the  explanation  of 
his  change  of  manner,  and  I  feared  that  there  was  disappointment  in  store 
for  him.  I  said  therefore  in  a  tone  of  apology  : — 

"  I  like  the  idea  of  a  moonlight  picnic  ;  why  should  we  not  carry  it 
out  ?  What  do  you  say,  Grace  ?  " 

"  I  expect  Grace  says — What  does  Harry  say  ?  "  said  Lady  Raymond, 
who  had  come  out  to  consult  us  about  some  chintzes,  "  and  if  Harry  is. 
the  wise  man  I  take  him  for,  he  will  say  that  moonlight  picnics  in  the 
month  of  May  are  not  to  be  thought  of  by  sane  people." 

.   "Poor  Henderson,"  said  Harry,  "  there's  a  harder  hit  for  you  than 
Janet's." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  George,  "for  I  quite  agree  with  Lady  Raymond  : 
we  must  have  a  midsummer  night  for  our  revels." 

"And  act  scenes  from  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  with  all  the 
tenants  to  look  on,"  suggested  Grace.  "  It  is  really  a  fascinating  plan 
and  shall  certainly  be  carried  out.  Come,  Harry  dear,  you  need  not  look 
so  forbiddingly  wise  about  it." 

"  I  am  anxious  not  to  fall  into  Henderson's  error,  and  drift  through 
romance  into  madness." 

"  I  think  it  is  jnst  as  good  a  way  as  the  beaten  track — through  much 
learning, "  said  Grace.  "Tell us,  nor»v,  what  madness  can  there  possibly 
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>%>e  in  acting  scenes  from  Shakspeare  in  the  wood  on  a  worm,  lovely 
summer's  night  ?  " 

"  None  whatever,  if  one  could  be  sure  that  the  night  would  be 
quite  warm  and  lovely,  and  that  one  was  oneself  quite  imperrious  to  mist 
and  dew,  and  that  there  is  no  harm  in  risking  one's  life  for  a  foolish  freak, 
:and — and " 

And  Harry  looked  into  Grace's  eyes,  and  Grace  looked  up  at  Harry, 
and  blushed  a  deep  rose-red,  and  said — 

"  I  give  in  as  usual,  though  I  believe  it  is  very  bad  for  you  that  I 
should.  Do  you  know,  dear,  I  think  I  am  a  very  demoralising  wife  for 
you  ?  For  I  not  only  always  let  you  have  your  o\vn  way,  but  I  generally 
acknowledge  that  you  are  right." 

"  Then,"  said  G:orge,  "  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  rest  of  us  to  save 
Harry's  character  from  further  deterioration  by  never  allowing  him  to 
have  his  own  way,  and  continually  declaring  him  to  be  in  the  wrong.  So 
I  propose  that  we  get  up  our  picnic  in  defiance  of  these  wise  married 
people." 

But  the  picnic  would  not  be  got  up.  Grace's  defection  and  Harry's 
prudence  acted  as  a  wet  blanket,  and  Madeline  was  in  a  dreamy  mood, 
and  had  not  taken  part  in  the  discussion.  So  the  subject  was  allowed  to 
drop. 

"  I  used  to  think,"  said  Grace,  "  that  people  did  grow  wise  with  being 
married,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  not  true  of  either  Harry  or  me.  No,  dear, 
you  need  not  protest ;  you  have  been  growing  more  and  more  silly  and 
idle  ever  since  that  evening  when  you  said  some  very  silly  things  under 
the  cedar-tree  ;  do  you  remember  ?  And  what  is  more,  I,  who  was  silly 
and  idle  enough  already,  have  grown  sillier  and  idler  with  you.  So  I 
believe  it  is  all  a  delusion  about  people  getting  wiser  when  they  marry.  I 
Relieve  marriage  has  a  very  bad  effect  upon  one's  mind.  Don't  you  agree 
with  me,  Madeline  ?  " 

Madeline  started  as  if  from  a  dream,  and  Grace  went  on — 

"Maddy,  dear,  you  shouldn't  be  up  in  the  clouds  when  we  are  dis- 
cussing such  grave  subjects. ?  I  want  you  to  tell  Harry  that  being  married 
has  had  a  very  bad  effect  upon  him  and  me,  and  that  it  is  bad  generally 
for  the  race." 

"  In  what  way  ?"  asked  Madeline,  making  an  effort  to  come  out  of 
her  dream. 

"  In  the  way  of  making  people  silly  and  idle." 

11 1  think  Grace  is  stating  part  of  a  much  wider  proposition,  which  I 
&m  inclined  to  consider  a  true  one — that  any  great  personal  happiness  is 
bad  for  people,"  said  George,  rather  sententiously. 

We  protested  in  chorus  against  this  gloomy  philosophy. 

"Nevertheless,  you  maybe  right,"  said  Madeline;  "I  have  some- 
times thought  it  myself ;  but  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  even  if 
it  be  true  that  happiness  is  demoralising,  some  people  must  submit  to  be 
.spoilt  for  the  good  of  the  community ;  for  if  there  were  not  a  few  very 
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happy  people  in  the  world,  I  don't  know  who  would  have  courage  to  live- 
at  all." 

"  Then  Grace  and  I  may  go  on  heing  happy,"  said  Harry,  "  and  have 
the  pleasant  consciousness  that  we  are  sacrificing  ourselves  for  the  common 
good." 

"And  nobody  must  ever  reproach  us  for  being  silly  and  idle,"  said 
Grace.  "  I  like  this  theory  of  Madeline's." 

Then  Lady  Kayrnond  came  to  the  window  again,  and  called  to  Harry 
and  Grace  to  come  in  and  judge  of  the  effect  of  some  curtains.  She  was 
very  busy  re-furnishing  the  rooms  she  had  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  young 
couple. 

We  fell  into  an  uncomfortable  silence.  Madeline  had  spoken  with  so 
much  feeling  that  I  felt  it  would  be  better  to  change  the  subject.  But  I 
could  think  of  nothing  to  say,  and  we  sat  looking  at  one  another.  At 
last  I  said,  merely  to  break  the  silence — 

"  I  think  one  of  the  greatest  absurdities  in  connection  with  marriage 
is  the  habit  people  have  of  treating  married  people  as  if  they  were  older 
than  unmarried  people  of  the  same  age." 

"  They  are  certainly  younger,"  said  Madeline. 

"  In  spite  of  household  cares  ?  "  asked  George. 

"  I  never  can  see  why  people  should  talk  as  if  only  married  people 
had  cares,"  said  I. 

"  As  if  household  happiness  were  not  as  much  a  part  of  married  life  as- 
household  cares,"  said  Madeline.  "  I  get  very  tired  of  hearing  people 
extol  marriage  in  the  abstract,  while  they  make  out  that,  in  actual  life, 
it  is  nothing  but  a  tissue  of  petty  worries. 

"  I  expect  worry  averages  much  the  same  among  married  people  as 
among  the  unmarried,"  said  George. 

"  Of  course  it  does."  And  then,  with  involuntary  earnestness, 
Madeline  added,  "  Only  with  married  people  the  worries  are  easier  to 
bear,  because  there  are  two  backs  to  every  burden."  She  checked 
herself  abruptly.  A  sudden  rush  of  feeling  had  made  her  speak  with  a, 
warmth  that  was  hardly  judicious.  She  *made  some  excuse  about  its 
getting  late  and  the  children's  tea-time,  and  left  us  hurriedly.  In  a  few 
'seconds  George  Henderson  bethought  himself  that  a  short  walk  would  bo 
pleasant  before  dinner,  and  I  was  left  alone  with  Mrs.  Barnard  and  Sir 
Thomas. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  Madeline?"  said  Mrs.  Barnard;  "and 
why  did  she  go  off  in  that  sudden  way  ?  " 

"  She  said  it  was  tea-time,  and  she  must  go  home  to  the  children," 
said  I. 

"  It  wants  half-an-hour  to  tea-time,"  said  Mr?.  Barnard  ;  "she  need; 
not  have  hurried  off  in  that  way.  I  am  going  home  myself  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  we  might  have  gone  together." 

"  Well,  but  as  your  daughter  has  deserted  you,  won't  you  stay  and- 
dine  with  us  ?  "  said  Sir  Thomas,  graciously. 
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I  volunteered  to  take  a  message  to  the  cottage,  and  Mrs.  Barnard 
consented  to  remain. 

"  There  is  something  odd  about  Madeline,"  said  Mrs.  Barnard  :  "  I 
thought  she  was  looking  pale  and  languid  while  she  was  sitting  here  just 
now.  I  don't  think  she  can  be  well.  She  reads  too  much  at  night." 

"  Ah,  that's  bad,"  said  Sir  Thomas  ;  "  it  shatters  the  nerves.  Bring 
her  to  my  wife  to  be  doctored,  if  she  is  not  quite  the  right  thing.  Or 
send  her  to  Brighton  to  be  braced  a  little.  Girls  do  get  languid  in  the 
spring." 

"I  don't 'think  Madeline  is  languid,"  I  said,  anxious  to  save  hei 
irom  transportation  to  Brighton.  "  She  had  a  long  walk  this  afternoon, 
and  was  perhaps  a  little  tired  after  it ;  but  she  is  very  strong,  and  will  be 
all  right  again  to-morrow.  I  will  go  after  her,  and  tell  her  that  you  are 
not  coming  home  to  tea." 

I  was  glad  of  the  message  I  had  to  bear,  for  I  knew  she  would  be 
thankful  for-  a  quiet  evening.  The  constant  effort  to  bo  cheerful  was 
beginning  to  tell  upon  her  health ;  and  though  I  had  said  she  was  not 
languid,  I  could  not  conceal  from  myself  that  during  these  spring  days 
her  dreamy  fits  had  been  very  frequent,  and  that  there  was  almost  con- 
stantly a  look  in  her  face  that  seemed  to  express  the  wish  of  David  for 
wings  like  a  dove  that  she  might  flee  away  and  be  at  rest.  It  is  hard 
when  all  outside  voices  speak  of  new  life  and  hope  and  there  is  no 
answering  hope  within.  My  heart  ached  for  her  as  I  followed  her  through 
the  shrubbery. 

There  were  two  parallel  paths  through  the  shrubbery,  separated  by 
a  broad  belt  of  American  plants,  either  of  which  led  to  the  cottage.  I 
chose  one  at  random.  Before  I  had  gone  far  along  it,  I  heard  a  voice 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge  which  I  quickly  recognised  as  Georgo 
Henderson's.  He  was  pleading  with  Madeline. 

"  But  you  yourself  said  just  now  that  burdens  were  lighter  when 
there  were  two  to  carry  them.  Why  not  let  me  help  you  with  yours. 
Madeline,  I  know  you  think  that  I  am  very  hard  and  dry — all  statistics 
and  political  economy.  But  I  have  a  heart  like  other  men,  and  I  have 
loved  you  for  a  long  time,  Madeline.  I  saw  how  it  was  with  you  when 
no  one  else  did,  and  I  did  not  speak  then,  because  I  knew  it  would  bo 

useless.     But  now  .     Madeline,  I  may  not  be  Raymond's  equal  in 

most  things,   but  I  am  better  than  him  in  this,  that  I  know  a  pearl 
when  I  see  one." 

And  Madeline  answered,  "  It  is  useless.  You  are  very  good,  and  I— 
perhaps  I  am  mad.  But  this  cannot  be.  Oh,  George,  there  are  some 
burdens  that  must  be  borne  alone.  I  am  very  sorry — very." 

And  they  were  silent  for  a  moment.  Then  Madeline  said  humbly, 
"  George,  I  think  I  have  sometimes  been  unjust  to  you  and  unkind.  I 
did  not  know — I  never  thought  of  this.  Will  you  forgive  me  ?  " 

And  Georgo  answered,  "Would  to 'God  that  it  could  make  any 
difference  to  you  whether  I  forgive  you  or  not !  " 
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"  But  it  does  make  a  difference,  if  you  would  only  believe  it  ?  I  am 
very  lonely,  and  it  is  much  to  me  that  my  friends  should  be  my  friends 
still." 

"Madeline,  why  will  you  not  let  me  be  your  friend  altogether ? 
You  are  wasting  your  strength,  your  youth,  your  life  on  a  dream ;  and 
you  are  too  good  to  be  wasted." 

"  Then  I  shall  not  be  wasted.  I  am  very  sorry,  George,  but  it 
cannot  be.  Good-by." 

And  without  more  words  they  parted.  I  heard  George's  footsteps 
going  slowly  back  to  the  house,  while  Madeline  went  her  way  towards  the 
cottage.  About  a  hundred  yards  further  on,  the  bank  of  rhododendrons 
ended,  and  the  two  narrow  paths  merged  into  a  broad  greensward. 
Here  Madeline  and  I  met.  She  gave  a  little  start  on  seeing  me. 

11  You  must  have  overheard  us,"  she  said. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered.  "  I  suppose  I  ought  to  have  stopped  my  ears 
and  run  away  ;  but  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  I  was  eavesdropping  till 
I  had  heard  all." 

"  There  is  no  harm  in  your  having  heard,"  she  said.  "  Poor 
George  !  " 

"  Poor  George,"  I  answered  ;  and  then  I  added,  "  But  are  you  quite 
sure  that  you  are  right — that  it  would  not  be  better " 

"  Dear  Janet,"  she  said,  "  do  not  tease  me  about  it.  I  am  quite  sure." 

Then  I  gave  my  message,  and  we  parted. 

Poor  George !  We  did  not  laugh  at  him  again  for  some  time ;  not 
till  many  years  after,  when  he  had  found  a  nice,  bright  little  girl  who 
was  willing  to  take  half  his  burdens  on  her  shoulders. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  breath  of  peace  we  drcvr, 

With  its  soft  motion  made  not  less 
The  calm  that  round  us  grew. 

SHELLEY. 

WHEN  August  came  round  again  there  was  bustle  and  .excitement  at  the 
Dene,  for  a  great  event  had  happened  in  the  newly  done-up  bedroom. 
Behind  the  chintz  curtains,  over  the  colour  of  which  we  had  been  con- 
sulted that  afternoon  on  the  terrace,  a  new  life  had  dawned. 

It  was  considered  necessary  that  Mrs.  Barnard,  \vhose  experience  in 
babies  was  to  Lady  Raymond's  in  the  proportion  of  nine  to  one,  should 
como  and  stay  at  the  house,  so  a  room  close  to  Grace's  was  given  up  to 
her.  There  she  established  herself,  with  the  medicine-chest  out  of  which 
she  had  dosed  her  own  children,  from  Grace  down  to  Dora,  and  with  a 
complete  library  of  useful  information  on  the  subject  of  infant  humanity. 
Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Raymond  called  one  another  grandpapa  and  grand- 
mamma. The  maid-servants  went  creaking  about  the  house  on  tip-toe, 
with  hot  flannels  and  bowls  of  arrowroot ;  the  neighbours  called  all  day 
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long  to  leave  cards,  and  hear  the  butler  repeat  complacently  the  old 
formula,  that  "  the  baby  was  doing  very  nicely,  and  Mrs.  Raymond  WM 
as  well  as  could  be  expected  under  the  circumstances." 

Then  by-and-by  a  few  old  friends  were  taken  up  into  the  ante-room 
of  the  state  chamber,  and  after  a  whispered  consultation  between  the 
nurses  and  the  grandmothers,  a  little  blue-flannel  bundle  was  brought  in 
and  handed  about  for  inspection,  till  a  faint  wail  would  reach  Grace's 
ears,  and  she  would  insist  on  having  her  little  one  brought  back  to  her. 

Then  came  the  great  day  when  Grace  was  pronounced  strong  enough 
to  come  down  into  the  drawing-room,  and  Harry  installed  her  in  an  easy- 
«hair,  and  brought  her  cushions  and  footstools,  and  we  said  she  looked 
like  one  of  Sassoferrato's  Madonnas,  with  the  red  shawl  flung  over  her 
white  muslin  and  blue  ribbons. 

"  I  am  glad,"  Grace  said,  "  for  in  that  case  I  must  be  growing  very 
«alm  and  good,"  and  she  smiled  up  at  Harry  from  the  depths  of  her 
great  grey  eyes. 

It  was  very  pretty  to  see  Grace  with  her  baby.  She  did  not  worry  us 
to  admire  it  from  morning  to  night ;  she  did  not  chatter  ungrammatical 
nonsense  to  it,  or  fuss  about  its  frills  or  ribbons — the  wonderful  little 
human  life  seemed  to  her  something  too  sacred  to  be  insulted  with  such 
•frivolous  puerilities. 

"  It  is  so  strange,"  she  said  to  me  one  day,  "  having  a  baby  of  one's 
-own.  I  don't  think  I  ever  realised  before  that  babies  were  quite  human 
beings.  I  used  to  look  upon  them  as  something  between  a  doll  and  a  lap 
-dog — toys  for  grown  people  who  had  not  left  off  wanting  to  play." 

"  I  know  you  never  liked  babies,"  I  said. 

*'  I  don't  know  that  I  *  like  babies '  now,"  she  answered.  "I  don't 
think  of  little  Harry  much  as  a  baby.  I  find  myself  always  thinking  of 
5aim  as  a  man,  and  wondering  what  sort  of  man  he  will  be.  Oh,  Janet, 
when  one  thinks  that  all  the  men  and  women  in  the  world  were  once 
little  babies  like  mine — pure,  and  innocent,  and  good — one  wonders 
whether,  if  their  mothers  had  only  loved  them  enough,  they  could  ever 
have  grown  up  to  be  wicked.  Oh,  dear !  one  ought  to  be  so  wonderfully 
™se  and  good  to  be  a  mother,  and  I  am  not  wise  you  know— not  like  you 
and  Madeline." 

"  I  think  one  is  not  very  far  from  wisdom,"  said  Lady  Raymond,  who 
nad  come  in  with  Madeline  while  we  were  talking,  "  when  one  has  a 
great  sense  of  one's  responsibilities,  and  a  genuine  fear  that  one  may  not 
be  equal  to  them." 

"  And  when  one  loves  very  much,"  added  Madeline. 

«  Dear  Madeline,  I  think  you  are  the  nicest  philosopher  in  the  world. 
Your  receipt  for  growing  wise  is  as  pleasant  as  your  theory  about  being 
happy  for  the  good  of  other  people.     Now  come  and  look  at  my  boy  a 
tell  me  if  he  has  grown  like  his  father  yet." 

And  the  bundle  on  Grace's  lap  was  opened,  and  Madeline  knelt 
and  kissed  a  little  warm  pink  face. 
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"  No  ;  he  is  not  like  Harry  yet,"  she  said,  "  but  I  believe  he  will  be- 
when  he  begins  to  think  and  to  have  expression." 

"But  indeed  he  has  expression,  dear.  I  have  been  talking  to  him  a 
great  deal  this  morning,  and  he  understands  me  very  well.  His  blue  eyes 
look  quite  wise." 

"  What  did  you  talk  to  him  about  ?  " 

"Ah,  we  have  secrets,  my  boy  and  I,"  and  Grace  smiled  in  the  old 
way  that  suggested  a  meaning  beyond  words.  I  used  to  think  those 
smiles  of  Grace's  were  rather  a  take-in,  getting  her  credit  for  more 
thought  and  poetry  than  was  in  her.  But  since  her  marriage,  and  above 
all  since  the  birth  of  her  child,  I  had  discovered  depths  in  her  character 
of  which  I  had  not  before  suspected  the  existence. 

I  was  glad  to  see  that  the  birth  of  Grace's  baby  did  much  towards 
restoring  Madeline's  spirits.  By  creating  a  new  interest  for  us  all  it 
threw  into  the  background  the  event  of  the  last  year.  We  began  to  date 
from  the  birth- day  instead  of  the  wedding-day,  and  Harry  and  Grace  in 
becoming  father  and  mother  ceased  to  be  bride  and  bridegroom.  The 
education  of  children  usurped  .the  important  place  in  conversation  that 
had  been  lately  occupied  by  matrimony,  and  Madeline  could  join  in  the 
discussion  of  her  little  nephew's  future  without  the  painful  effort  it  cost 
her  to  sympathise  with  her  sister's  happiness  in  the  love  she  herself  had 
missed. 

Those  were  pleasant  days  for  all  of  us — so  pleasant  that  it  seems  to 
me,  as  I  look  back  at  them  through  the  mist  of  tears  that  divides  the  then 
from  now,  that  even  had  we  known  that  they  were  numbered,  and  their 
number  almost  spent,  we  could  not  if  we  would  have  poured  into  them 
another  drop  of  happiness — so  rich  were  they  in  sympathy  and  friendship,, 
so  full  of  hope  and  love,  and  of  quiet  duty  and  contentment. 

"  I  like  these  early  autumn  days,"  said  Grace  one  evening,  as  we  sat 
together  on  the  terrace,  as  was  our  wont ;  "  there  is  a  sense  of  quiet  and 
rest  about  them  that  does  me  good.  It  gives  me  a  settled  feeling  that  L 
can  never  have  either  in  spring  or  summer." 

"  Spring  is  not  a  season,"  said  Harry,  "  it  is  only  a  day." 

"  Yes,"  said  Madeline,  "  it  always  seems  to  me  that  every  year  there 
is  just  one  day  when  one  says  '  it  is  spring,'  and  all  the  world  wakes  up. 
Before  that  it  has  been  all  promise  and  expectation,  and  after  it  come 
east  winds  and  disappointment."  She  was  unintentionally  sketching  her 
own  life. 

"  I  don't  like  spring-time  myself,"  said  Harry.  "  There  is  a  petulant 
tone  about  it  that  always  reminds  me  of  the  egoism  of  very  young  people 
— boundless  promise  and  desire,  with  very  little  stability.  Everything  is 
in  extremes  ;  the  trees  are  too  green,  the  sunshine  is  too  yellow.  There  is 
no  shade,  and,  except  on  my  one  day,  no  tenderness." 

"But,  surety,  you  must  like  April  showers?"  I  said.  "  There  is 
nothing  more  beautiful  all  the  year  round  than  the  fresh  young  green,  and 
the  raindrops  sparkling  in  the  sunshine." 
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"  They  are  pretty,  but  provoking  ;  like  the  tempers  of  a  spoilt 
child." 

"And  how  about  the  real  summer  months?"  said  Lady  ttaymond, 
11  June  and  July,  when  the  roses  are  in  bloom  and  the  hay  is  being  made, 
and  the  corn  is  just  beginning  to  yellow,  and  the  days  are  so  long  that 
one  forgets  for  a  little  while  how  short  life  is.  It  is  then  that  the  pro- 
mise of  the  spring  is  fulfilled,  though  in  the  long  delay  we  have  forgotten 
what  it  was  we  looked  for,  and  we  enjoy  the  beauty  without  remembering 
that  we  owe  it  to  the  winds  and  showers  of  the  seed-time." 

Then,  after  a  pause,  she  continued  :  "  This  time  is  very  beautiful ; 
but  then  there  is  something  sad  about  it.  Those  brown  tint?,  for  instance, 
that  give  such  richness  to  the  woods,  mean  that  the  leaves  are  already 
withering  and  will  soon  fall;  already  the  corn  is  being  cut  dov.-n,  and  in 
a  few  weeks  more  all  the  warmth  and  beauty  will  be  gone." 

"  Of  course  it  is  so,"  answered  Grace.  "  One  knows  that  this  riper 
beauty  cannot  last ;  but  it  has  about  it  so  much  of  rest  and  content,  that 
it  gives  me  a  feeling  of  continuance  and  security.  In  the  summer  months 
there  seems  always  a  rush  and  bustle :  one  hurries  from  one  beauty  to 
another,  and  enjoys  nothing :  there  is  is  too  much  life — too  much  variety. 
The  grass  is  long  and  rank,  the  trees  are  overloaded  with  foliage,  the  very 
sunshine  is  overwhelming,  pouring  floods  cf  gold  upon  us  with  the  ostenta- 
tion of  a  millionaire.  One  grows  weary  with  the  ceaseless  dust  and  glare." 

"  I  believe,"  said  Madeline,  "paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  that  after 
all  the  pleasures  of  autumn  arc  more  lasting  than  those  of  summer ;  one 
knows  that  there  is  nothing  to  come  after,  and  so  one  makes  the  most  of 
the  present.  It  is  the  only  time  of  the  year  when  one  looks,  not  forward, 
but  back.  One  gathers  in  all  the  Lnppiness  of  the  year,  and  stores  it  up 
in  one's  heart  for  use  in  the  future." 

We  lingered  a  little  longer,  drinking  in  the  beauty  of  the  evening. 
We  lingered  till  a  night- wind  rustled  among  the  trees,  and  we  thought  we 
felt  a  few  drops  of  rain  falling  on  our  bare  heads.  The  lovely  day  was 
over.  Why  could  it  not  last  for  ever  ? 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

•  Fools  of  nature, 

So  horridly  to  shake  our  disposition! 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls. 

HAMLET. 

IT  was  very  soon  after  the  conversation  related  in  the  last  chapter,  that 
an  event  occurred  which  made  a  great  change  in  the  hitherto  monotonous 
course  of  my  life.  My  father  was  seized  with  paralysis  one  Sunday  in 
the  middle  of  his  sermon.  He  was  carried  out  of  church  insensible,  and 
after  lingering  for  a  few  weeks  died  without  recovering  his  consciousness. 
It  was  found  after  his  death  that  his  affairs  were  involved,  and  that 
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though  in  a  will  made  shortly  after  my  mother's  death  he  had  left  every- 
thing to  me,  his  only  daughter,  my  inheritance  consisted  mainly  of 
debts. 

I  was  thrown,  therefore,  penniless  upon  the  world.  I  had  no  relations — 
no  friends  out  of  Endle  Down.  "  Come  and  live  with  us  at  the  Dene,"  Lady 
Kaymond  said  ;  "  I  have  room  for  another  daughter."  And  I  very  gladly 
•went,  and  stayed  with  them  for  several  months,  during  which  I  had  time 
-.to  face  the  change  in  my  lot ;  but  I  had  no  intention  of  living  with  them 
altogether.  I  was  young  and  strong,  and  able  as  well  as  willing  to  work. 
So  I  looked  about  me  for  a  place  as  governess,  and  when  I  had  heard  of 
one  that  was  likely  to  suit  me,  I  told  Lady  Raymond  of  it.  Of  course 
Tshe  would  not  at  first  hear  of  my  going  away,  but  I  was  firm,  and  at  last 
•  •obtained  her  consent,  on  condition  of  my  giving  a  solemn  promise  that  I 
would  come  back  to  her  at  once  if  I  did  not  find  myself  happy.  I  did  find 
anyself  very  happy,  for  my  employers  were  kind,  pleasant  people,  and  I 
grew  fond  of  my  pupil,  an  interesting  little  girl  of  seven,  whom  I  was 
;  allowed  to  teach  and  train  as  entirely  according  to  my  discretion  as  if  she 
iiad  been  my  own  child.  It  is  not,  however,  my  intention  to  tell  in  these 
qpages  the  story  of  my  own  life,  except  in  so  far  as  it  was  bound  up  with 
4he  lives  of  Grace  and  Madeline.  I  pass  on,  therefore,  to  other  events  at 
JEndle  Down,  which  I  think  will  be  best  told  in  the  words  of  Madeline's 
letters.  It  was  about  a  year  after  I  had  begun  my  new  life  that  I  received 
-the  following  letter  from  her  : — 


•*'  DEAREST  JANET, —  "Endle  Down,  August  16,  is— . 

"  You  must  congratulate  me — I  have  become  a  landed  proprietor, 
— that  is,  I  have  entered  upon  all  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
-ownership  of  the  Pitfield  Cottages,  and  I  have  become  in  consequence  an 
•extremely  busy  and  important  person.  But  I  must  tell  you  how  this  has 
<;ome  about,  or  you  will  be  fancying  that  the  squire  has  died  and  left  me 
this  splendid  property,  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  my  impertinent 
suggestion  that  he  should  look  to  the  condition  of  the  dwellings,  of  which 
lie  pocketed  the  rents.  No  such  luck  has  befallen  the  county.  The  squire 
still  drinks  port  in  the  oak  dining-room,  and  exercises  his  divine  right 
of  swearing  at  the  labourers,  and  preserving  the  game  on  the  Pitfield  acres ; 
lie  still  snores  approval  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church  every  Sunday  in  his 
fusty  pew — in  short,  he  still  cumbers  the  ground  he  would  be  ashamed  to 
till.  You  remember  the  bold  step  I  took  about  writing  to  him  eighteen 
months  ago,  and  the  agent's  civil  answer,  '  that  it  so  happened  that  on 
the  very  morning  when  my  note  came  to  hand  he  was  consulting  with 
Guilders  and  architects  about  the  improvement  of  the  dwelling-houses  in 
•which  I  was  kind  enough  to  take  an  interest,  and  that  with  the  assurance 
4hat  the  matter  should  receive  his  most  careful  consideration,  he  remained 
my  obedient  servant,  &c.  &c.'  Well,  my  obedient  servant  went  on  con- 
sidering the  matter  for  twelve  whole  months,  during  which  I  waited,  first 
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patiently,  and  then  impatiently,  while  the  cottages  got  into  worse  and 
worse  condition.  I  told  the  poor  people  of  the  agent's  promise,  and  they 
laughed  in  my  face.  By-tho-by,  I  think  you  did  something  of  the  sort 
when  I  showed  you  his  letter.  So  the  damp  went  on  soaking  through  tho- 
floors,  the  rain  streamed  in  at  tho  roofs,  the  atmosphere  of  the  rooms  grew 
fouler  and  fouler,  as  need  of  drainage  became  more  urgent,  and  the 
wretched  people  grew,  if  possible,  more  listless,  muddling,  thriftless,  and 
generally  hopeless  and  unsatisfactory  members  of  society  than  ever.  For 
my  part,  I  got  so  out  of  heart  about  them,  that  I  almost  gave  up  visiting 
them.  However,  at  the  end  of  a  year  I  thought  I  would  make  one 
more  venture.  So  I  wrote  again  to  the  squire,  and  this  time  I  got  no- 
answer,  and  there  I  think  I  should  have  left  the  matter,  had  it  not  hap- 
pened that  just  about  this  time  I  fell  in  with  Harry  Raymond  one  day  as  I 
was  on  my  way  to  see  a  poor  woman  who  had  lately  been  confined  in  one* 
of  the  wretched  huts. 

"  Don't  ask  me  why  I  never  consulted  Harry  about  this  business  before^ 
Of  course  he  would  have  been  the  natural  person  to  go  to— oh  dear  I  I 
sometimes  think  if  more  men  were  like  him  we  women  would  fuss  less,, 
and  keep  in  our  places  more,  as  people  are  always  wishing  we  would.  One- 
does  not  care  about  doing  other  people's  work  when  one  sees  it  well  done  * 
but  when  people  will  not  touch  their  own  burdens  with  even  so  much  as 
their  little  finger,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  an  impulse  to  heave  them  out  of 
tho  way,  even  if  it  does  involve  leaving  the  footpath  and  getting  into  the 
mud.  As  to  my  not  speaking  to  Harry,  I  believe  the  fact  is,  that  I  have 
shrunk  very  much  from  contact  with  him  ever  since — you  know  when. 
But  this  accident  has  put  us  on  our  old  easy  footing  again,  and  I  am 
very  thankful  for  it. 

"  I  told  him  all  about  my  letters  to  the  squire,  and  he  laughed  a  gooJ 
deal  at  my  simplicity.  However,  he  did  not  only  laugh  at  me,  but  took 
the  subject  up  very  warmly.  He  went  over  a  good  many  of  the  houses 
with  me,  and  was  extremely  indignant  at  their  condition,  declaring  that 
something  must  be  done  at  once,  though  what,  would  be  matter  for  con- 
sideration. The  next  day  he  called  on  the  agent,  and  ascertained  at  what 
price  the  squire,  who  is,  as  usual,  rather  hard  up,  would  be  willing  to  sell 
the  houses.  He  then  set  to  work  to  persuade  his  father  that  to  purchase 
them  would  be,  not  only  an  act  of  philanthropy,  but  a  good  investment  of 
a  few  hundred  pounds.  Accordingly,  after  what  seemed  to  me  a  very  long 
and  elaborate  negotiation,  the  cottages  were  bought  and  repairs  begun. 
The  draining  business  is  deferred  till  the  cooler  weather,  as  the  sanitary 
authorities  declare  that  it  is  not  safe  to  open  drains  while  the  thermometer 
is  at  80°  in  the  shade.  So  I  am  as  impatient  for  September  as  any 
partridge-slayer  in  the  county.  In  the  meantime  there  is  much  papering, 
whitewashing,  and  new  roofing  going  on,  all  which  I,  as  vice-landlord,, 
superintend — that  is  to  say,  I  wander  about  among  tho  workmen  making: 
suggestions,  which  are  generally  of  such  an  unpractical  nature  that  they 
are  good  only  to  be  withdrawn. 
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"You  know  my  weakness  for  all  manner  of  forlorn  hopes — sinking 
ships,  incurable  patients,  graceless  reprobates — anything,  in  fact,  that  has 
been  given  over,  and  the  reform  of  which  one  may  therefore  undertake 
without  fear  of  ignominy  if  one  fails,  and  sure  of  admiration  if  one  suc- 
ceeds ;  and  you  can  therefore  picture  to  yourself  my  delight  in  the  bad-as- 
can-be  condition  of  my  kingdom. 

"  But  that  is  enough  about  the  cottages.  I  have  left  myself  hardly 
room  to  tell  you  how  we  are  all  doing.  Fortunately  all  our  healths  may 
be  described,  shortly,  as  very  good. 

"  Little  Harry  grows,  of  course,  more  delightful  every  day.  He  really 
is  a  dear  little  boy,  and,  now  that  he  is  beginning  to  talk,  we  are  in  a  state 
of  constant  excitement  over -his  last  new  word.  As  for  Grace,  she  reads 
books  on  education  from  morning  to  night.  Emile  is  her  special  study  at 
this  moment,  and  I  believe  she  is  already  on  the  look-out  for  a  Sophie  for 
her  son.  It  is  a  pity  your  little  pupil  is  too  old,  or  she  would  have  done 
nicely.  I  suppose  there  is  no  prospect  of  a  second  ? 

"  When  are  you  coming  to  see  us  ?  We  have  so  many  things  to  show 
you  and  to  tell  you  about,  and  you  ought  to  have  much  to  tell  us.  We 
are  getting  far  away  from  one  another,  and  already  I  find  myself  wonder- 
ing whether  such  and  such  things  are  big  enough  to  write  to  you  about ; 
for  instance,  whether  you  will  care  to  hear  that  the  honeysuckle  on  the 
porch  has  grown  so  much  this  summer  that  it  peeps  in  at  my  bedroom 
window. 

"  Good-by,  dearest. 

"Ever  your  loving 

"  MADELINE." 

Then  for  some  time  I  did  not  hear  again.  I  wrote  two  or  three  times, 
l)ut  my  letters  remained  unanswered.  At  last  a  letter  came. 

"  Endle  Down,  September  24,  18—. 

"  You  must  not  be  angry  with  me,  dearest,  for  having  treated  you  so 
badly.  I  have  been  very  busy,  and,  just  lately,  not  busy  only,  but  anxious. 
Hairy  is  ill — very  seriously  ill,  I  fear,  though  I  believe  I  am  the  only  one 
who  is  alarmed  about  him  yet.  For  the  last  ten  days  he  has  been 
thoroughly  unwell — sleeping  very  little  at  night,  and  constantly  restless 
and  uneasy.  He  declares  it  is  only  a  bad  cold,  but  the  idea  has  taken 
possession  of  me  that  he  may  be  sickening  for  typhoid  fever,  and  I  cannot 
shake  it  off.  For  the  draining  at  Pitfield  has  been  begun,  and  he  was 
over  there  only  a  day  or  two  before  he  complained  of  not  feeling  well.  Of 
course  I  have  not  said  anything  to  alarm  Grace  or  Lady  Raymond,  but  I 
feel  very  anxious  and  unhappy.  Oh,  Janet,  if  it  is  as  I  fear,  and  if  what 
I  cannot  write  of  should  happen,  how  I  shall  hate  myself  for  having  ever 
meddled  with  those  cottages  at  all ! 

"Ever  yours, 

"  MADELINE  BABXAED." 
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Then  a  day  or  two  later  I  received  a  hurried  line  : — 
(t  DEAREST  JANET, — 

"  IT  is  as  I  feared.     The  doctor  has  just  called,  after  seeing  Harry, 
to  tell  us  that  it  is  typhoid  fever.     Poor  Grace  !     Yours, 

"M.  B." 

Three  weeks  passed,  during  which  I  heard  nothing  from  Endle  Down. 
Then  I  saw  in  The  Times  that  Harry  was  dead.  The  next  day  Madeline 
wrote  : — 

"  IT  is  all  over,  Janet.  Harry  is  dead,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  world  had 
stood  still.  Come  to  me,  dearest,  and  let  me  talk  to  you,  or  I  shall  go 
mad.  I  cannot  write  about  it.  I  dare  not  think  of  it,  and  yet  I  can  think 
of  nothing  else.  Everything  seems  impossible — to  look  back — to  look 
forward — to  live.  Oh,  Janet,  I  used  sometimes  to  think  that  this  would 
have  been  easier  to  bear  than  that  other  sorrow  ;  but  I  know  now  that  it 
is  a  thousand  times  worse.  That  was  a  tangible  trouble  that  I  could 
grapple  with — a  mountain  that  I  could  and  did  scale  in  time,  seeing  the 
sun  rise  on  the  other  side  ;  but  this  is  a  great  blank — a  negation  of  every- 
thing but  the  power  of  suffering. 

"  How  do  people  ever  get  over  great  losses  ?  It  seems  to  me  one  can 
never  again  be  free  from  fear — everything  is  shaken.  But  come  to  me 
and  let  me  talk  to  you.  Oh,  Janet,  you  must  come,  for  I  am  so  haunted 
by  death  that  while  you  arc  away  from  me  I  cannot  believe  that  you 
are  still  alive. 

"  Your  loving 

"  MADELINE." 

11  How  selfish  I  am  growing  !  I  have  said  no  word  about  the  others. 
But  what  can  I  say  ?  Everybody  is  broken-hearted.  Lady  Raymond  sits 
for  hours  with  her  hands  folded  in  her  lap  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  them  ; 
now  and  then  she  takes  up  her  knitting  mechanically,  and  puts  it  down 
again  as  she  remembers  that  they  were  socks  for  Harry  that  she  was 
knitting.  Grace  is  almost  distracted  at  times,  and  at  other  times  very 
calm,  and,  strange  as  it  seems,  quite  cheerful.  I  do  not  understand  her. 
"  Once  more,  dear,  you  must  come.  You  will  do  us  all  good." 

I  vrrote  back,  "  I  am  coming,"  and  I  went  the  next  day.  As  I  got  out 
of  the  train  a  footman  from  the  Dene  came  up  and  told  me  that  Lady 
Raymond  had  sent  the  brougham  for  me,  and  that  Madeline  was  in  it.  I 
gave  directions  about  my  box  and  went  down. 

Madeline  was  leaning  back  in  the  carriage,  with  the  old  strained  look 
in  her  face.  Her  greeting  was  very  quiet. 

"  Wo  will  not  talk  now,"  she  said.  "  I  have  told  them  to  put  us  down 
by  the  stile,  so  that  we  may  walk  home,  and  I  may  have  you  a  little 
to  myself  before  you  see  the  others.  You  are  not  too  tired  for  a  walk  ?  " 

I  assured  her  that  I  was  not,  and  we  drove  on  in  silence  till  we  came 
to  the  woods  ;  then  the  carriage  stopped  and  we  got  out. 
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It  was  a  quiet  autumn  evening,  and  the  sun  was  setting,  but  not  with 
the  warmth  and  glory  of  that  other  evening  when  Madeline  had  been  sur- 
prised by  the  unwonted  beauty  of  the  scene  into  a  confession  of  the  love 
that  seemed  akin  to  it.  To-night  the  sun  sank  to  rest  sadly,  wearily,  as 
if  the  day's  work  had  been  unfruitful  and  disappointing,  and  it  was  welF 
that  it  should  be  over.  The  purple  and  red  lines  in  the  sky  stood  out 
with  crude  distinctness — there  was  no  harmonious  blending  of  tints,  no- 
tenderness,  no  sense  of  a  sympathetic  presence ;  and  the  glassy r 
surface  of  the  lake  reflected  the  harsh  colours  with  unsoftened  truth. 

It  was  so  impossible  that  that  other  evening  should  not  be  present  to  the 
minds  of  both  of  us,  that  when  Madeline  said — "It  scenes  as  if  all  my; 
life  had  been  lived  between  that  evening  and  now,"  we  neither  of  us  felt 
that  there  was  any  need  to  say  what  evening. 

"VVe  were  silent  again.     By-and-by  Madeline  said — 

"  I  come  here  very  often — whenever  I  can  get  away,  and  I  sit  anct 
think.  How  hopeless  and  sullen  it  looks." 

"  It  is  sullen  now,  but  it  will  not  always  be  so,"  I  answered.  "  Sum- 
mer will  come  back,  and  the  world  will  grow  green  and  fair  again." 

I  broke  down  in  my  effort  at  commonplace  consolation,  for  Madeline 
was  looking  at  me  in  a  wistful,  wondering  way,  as  if  marvelling  at  my 
simplicity.  I  had  spoken  by  rote  :  we  all  do  sometimes.  It  is  a  bad 
habit,  but  one  that  we  are  hardly  to  be  blamed  for  acquiring.  We  used 
to  speak  truth  once — warm,  living  words  fresh  from  our  hearts,  but  the 
world  would  not  have  our  true  words.  It  cried  out  that  we  were  abrupt 
and  odd,  and  did  not  know  its  ways.  So  we  set  ourselves  to  learn  its 
ways,  and  to  use  its  dainty,  mannerly  phrases,  that  go  softly,  and  never 
stick  their  elbows  out.  And  meanwhile  our  true  words  have  got  lost,  and 
now  sometimes  when  we  want  them  we  cannot  find  them,  and  the  smooth 
phrases  come  instead  like  hard,  polished  pebbles,  or,  if  the  true  words 
come,  we  find  they  have  grown  hard  too.  And  yet  I  think  some  one  has 
said  that  it  is  not  well  to  give  stones  for  bread. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Madeline  bitterly,  "the  world  will  grow  green  and  fair 
again,  the  flowers  will  come  back,  and  the  nightingales  will  sing  in  the 
woods,  and  we  shall  put  away  our  black  gowns  and  talk  quietly  about 
*  poor  Harry,'  and  they  will  write  on  his  gravestone  things  that  he  did 
not  believe,  and  talk  about  meeting  him  in  heaven,  when  all  the  while  .  . 
....  Oh,  Janet,  I  am  saying  horrid  things,  but  it  does  seem  such 
cruel  mockery.  You  should  not  have  told  me  that  the  summer  will  come 
again.  Do  you  know,  I  have  thought  that  when  it  does  come  again,  I 
shall  creep  away  here  some  evening  when  the  sun  is  setting  in  a  ruddy 
glow,  and  lie  down  upon  the  bank  among  the  ferns  and  foxglove,  and  go 
to  sleep  in  the  warm  sunshine,  and  then  perhaps  I  shall  glide  quietly 
down  into  the  water,  and  the  ripples  will  go  over  me,  and  I  shall  be  at 
rest  again  ?  The  green  world  will  do  better  without  me,  for  my  heart  is 
very  old  and  haggard,  and  there  is  a  curse  on  me,  I  think,  withering 
everything  I  touch." 
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"Madeline,  you  must  not  talk  like  this,"  I  said. 
"  No,  I  know  I  must  not ;  and  that  is  why  I  want  to  go  away  out  of 
the  world,  for  I  cannot  talk  like  other  people — I  can  only  screech  like  a 
night-bird.     The  children  ask  mo  questions,  and  I  dare  not  answer  them, 
lest  I  should  frighten  them  as  I  have  frightened  you." 

"  Do  you  ever  pray  ?  "  I  asked  in  a  low  voice,  for  Madeline  was  right, 
she  had  frightened  me. 

"  I  prayed  last  night,"  she  said ;  "  it  was  the  first  time  for  many 
years.  I  will  tell  you  how  it  was.  I  could  not  sleep  ;  my  mind  was 
very  dreary,  and  I  had  been  watching  the  stars  from  my  bedroom  window. 
Their  calmness  soothed  me  at  first ;  but  by-and-by  it  began  to  repel 
me.  They  seemed  far-off  and  cold,  and  I  turned  away  from  them.  Then 
I  thought  of  all  the  sad  hearts  tossing  restlessly  about  upon  the  earth ; 
of  the  sin  and  the  sorrow,  and  all  the  pain  that  no  one  ever  hears  of,  and 
which  is  so  much  more  terrible  because  it  must  be  borne  alone  ;  and  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  I  heard  the  moan  of  all  the  world  going  up  to  the 
stars,  and  that  the  sound  grew  louder  and  louder,  till  it  almost  deafened 
me,  but  still  the  stars  shone  down  with  a  blight  cold  light.  And  the 
moaning  went  on  till  it  was  like  the  noise  of  waves  rushing  over  my 
head,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  were  drowning.  Then  I  could  bear  it  no  longer, 
•and  I  gave  a  cry,  '  0  God,  have  mercy!  '  But  the  worst  came  then,  for 
the  groaning  changed  into  a  wild  laughter,  and  I  heard  it  all  round  me, 
burst  after  burst,  and,  as  it  died  away,  I  heard  a  voice  crying  in  my  ear, 
4  There  is  none  to  hear — none  to  hear  1  '  I  crept  into  bed  and  hid 
myself  under  the  bedclothes,  feeling  as  I  remember  sometimes  to  have 
felt  when  I  was  a  little  child,  and  I  have  spoken,  thinking  there  was  somo 
one  in  the  room,  and  have  found  it  empty.  One's  voice  comes  back  upon 
one  with  a  hollow  echo,  that  has  something  ghastly  in  it.  But  why  should 
it  be  so  horrible — this  emptiness,  this  blank  ?  Why  should  one  be  afraid 
of  nothing?  " 

"  Are  you  sure  you  were  not  dreaming  ?  "  I  asked. 
"  I  do  not  know,  and  it  makes  little  difference.     The  voice  haunts  me, 
and  the  fact  haunts  me.     I  hear  it  now,"  and  she  shivered  again. 

11  Madeline,"  I  said,  "  why  should  you  allow  your  faith  to  be  shaken 
by  fancies  that  come  when  you  are  worn  out  and  ill." 

"  These  doubts  are  not  fancies,"  she  answered,  "  and  they  have  no 
<jome  to  me  now  for  the  first  time.     The  unbelief  is  not  new,  but  the 
horror  is  new,  and  I  cannot  throw  it  off." 

I  changed  the  subject,  and  asked  after  Grace. 

"  She  is  still  in  the  strange  state  I  described  to  you,"  Madeline 
answered  ;  "  but  it  puzzles  me  no  longer  as  it  did.  She  told  me  yester- 
day that  often  she  cannot  realise  that  Harry  is  dead,  and  that  at  these 
times  she  feels  quite  happy,  and  watches  for  him,  expecting  him  to  come 
in  at  every  minute.  You  will  see  how  eagerly  she  looks  up  every  time 
the  door  opens." 

"  Her  mind  must  be  affected,"  I  said. 
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"  Of  course  her  mind  is  affected,"  Madeline  replied,  with  a  touch  of 
sarcasm  ;  "  but  she  is  not  mad,  if  you  mean  that.  She  is  perfectly  rea- 
sonable in  everything ;  and  she  says  that  all  the  while  she  is  looking  out 
for  him,  she  knoics  he  cannot  come,  but  that  unless  she  is  constantly 
repeating  to  herself  that  he  is  dead,  she  cannot  realise  it.  I  don't  know 
that  it  ought  to  be  difficult  to  us  to  understand  her  state  of  mind.  There 
are  a  great  many  things  which  we  know  very  well,  and  which  we  should 
never  think  of  contradicting  if  we  heard  them  asserted,  but  which  we  do 
not  allow  to  influence  our  lives  as  we  do  the  things  of  which  we  have  felt 
the  truth.  And  then  don't  you  know  what  they  say  about  people  who  have 
lost  a  limb  and  who  go  on  trying  to  use  it,  stretching  out  the  stump  of 
an  arm,  from  old  habit,  when  they  want  to  shake  hands  with  a  friend  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  the  cases  are  alike,  but  it  had  not  struck  me  before," 
I  said.  "And  perhaps  it  is  best  that  she  should  not  realise  the  loss  all 
at  once.  Still  it  must  be  very  pitiable." 

"  Oh,  it  is  all  pitiable — hopelessly  pitiable,"  groaned  Madeline.  I  did 
not  attempt  to  offer  comfort.  I  had  none  to  give.  Is  it  not  one  of  the 
truths  we  must  learn  to  recognise,  that  there  will  come  into  life  mo- 
ments of  supreme  anguish — sorrows  that  are  as  far  beyond  relief  as 
the  physical  sufferings  in  the  presence  of  which  medical  science  has 
over  and  over  again  to  confess  its  impotence — as  incapable  of  present 
cure  as  those  social  ulcers  which  eat  into  the  heart  of  our  national  life  ? 
And  this  is  no  gospel  of  despair ;  there*  are  ills  that  can  be  cured,  there 
are  many  more  that  can  be  alleviated,  and  there  is  work  for  all  of  us  to 
do.  But  the  millennium  is  not  at  hand,  and  it  is  not  more  idle  to  delude 
ourselves  with  rose-coloured  theories  about  universal  happiness  to  be 
secured  by  this  or  that  political  nostrum  than  to  hanker  after  a  religion  or  a 
philosophy  that  shall  remove  the  sting  from  death  while  the  curse  of  selfish- 
ness is  still  on  life.  There  is  such  dearth  of  sympathy  in  the  world — 
there  are  so  few  in  whose  light  and  goodness  we  can  trust,  that  when  one 
of  these  dies  before  his  time,  leaving  us  to  tread  alone  the  wine-press  he 
has  trodden  with  us,  the  world  may  well  seem  to  us  dark  and  empty  for 
awhile.  It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  greatest  sins  at  our  doors  that  we 
allow  so  many  of  our  brothers  and  sisters  to  go  hungry  for  human  love, 
while  we  comfort  ourselves  with  the  sophism  that  they  would  never  have 
been  endowed  with  this  strong  yearning  for  sympathy  if  there  was  not  One 
above  who  will  satisfy  it.  We  might  as  well  tell  the  children  starving  in 
our  streets  that  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  feel  hungry  if  there  were 
not  manna  from  heaven  for  them  to  eat. 

Then  she  talked  to  me  of  the  strange  loneliness  she  felt  in  this  common 
sorrow — of  the  gulf  of  thought  and  experience  unsuspected  by  all  around 
her  which  seemed  to  cut  her  off  from  them,  and  of  the  effort  it  was  to 
hor  to  keep  up  the  delusion  under  which  they  all  were,  that  the  loss  was 
less  to  her  than  to  his  mother  or  his  widow. 

"  Do  not  laugh  at  me,"  she  said,  "but  I  yearn  so  sometimes  to  be 
the  one  to  be  comforted  and  not  the  one  to  comfort,  that  I  call  old  Rough 
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up  into  my  room  and  talk  to  him  about  my  sorrow."  I  did  not  feel  much 
inclined  to  laugh  at  her. 

"And  yet,"  she  continued,  "it  is  not  so  much  that  I  want  to  talk 
about* my  feelings,  as  that  I  want  to  feel  that  there  is  some  one  near  me 
who  would  understand  me  if  I  did  speak.  Not  one  of  them  guesses  how 
great  this  loss  is  to  me,  and,  Janet,  when  I  say  that  it  is  a  loss,  I  do 
not  mean  that  it  is  a  loss  to  me  in  the  same  way  that  it  is  to  Grace,  or  as 
I  once  thought  it  would  be  to  me.  It  is  not  that.  I  have  always  been 
candid  with  you  01  this  privet :  I  have  confessed  to  you  what  I  would 
confess  to  no  one  else ;  ti^reibrc  you  must  believe  me  when  I  say  that  I 
have  overcome  that  feeling — that  it  is  dead  and  buried.  But  I  have  lost 
in  Harry  the  one  person  I  have  ever  known,  with  whoso  views  and  feelings 
I  have  felt  such  perfect  sympathy  wherever  I  could  understand  them,  that 
I  could  trust  him  implicitly  where  I  could  not  follow  his  thought.  He 
was  a  living  outward  confirmation  of  all  my  inner  life  ;  he  gave  me  a  faith 
in  myself  that  I  can  never  have  again.  For  there  is  no  one  now  to 
bridge  over  for  me  the  gaps  in  my  knowledge  and  to  encourage  mo  when  I 
am  in  despair.  And  I  shall  be  in  despair  very  often,  only  I  shall  not  dare 
confess  it  because  all  around  me — even  you,  Janet — will  say  that  I  am 
in  despair  because  I  trill  not  seek  comfort  where  alone  it  can  be  found." 

Then  I  answered  :  "  Madeline,  7,  at  least,  will  never  say  that  again. 
My  own  faith  is  very  weak  and  uncertain,  but  I  am  weak  myself,  and  I 
cannot  do  without  it.  I  dare  not  face  the  great  emptiness  that  you  have 
found  so  horrible.  It  seems  to  me  sometimes  that  we  are  on  the  same 
road,  only  that  I  advance  more  slowly  than  you  do.  C*m  we  not  walk 
together,  leaning  one  on  the  other — comforting  and  being  comforted  in 
turn?" 

I  stayed  a  fortnight  at  the  cottage,  and  during  that  time  we  had  many 
talks  together.  On  the  last  day  of  my  visit  we  stood  hand-in-hand  by 
Harry's  grave.  There  was  as  yet  no  stone  upon  it,  and  the  few  flowers  that 
loving  hands  had  planted,  drooped  sadly.  As  I  looked  round  at  the 
many  other  graves  with  white  headstones  on  vrhich  were  written  hopes 
of  resurrection  and  immortality,  I  could  not  refrain  from  envying  the 
friends  of  those  who  rested  beneath  them.  There  are  moments  when  we 
would  gladly  be  rid  of  our  sad  heritage  of  truth  and  progress,  when  we 
long  to  close  our  eyes  against  the  light  and  live  again  among  the  undis- 
turbed illusions  of  our  childhood.  It  is  not  only  in  the  dark  that  one 
may  feel  frightened  and  alone. 

Madeline  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  Janet,"  she  said,  "  you  have  done  me  good.  Since  you  have  been 
•\yith  me  my  thoughts  have  been  less  horrid,  and  I  no  longer  fear  so  much 
the  summer  coming  back  with  the  birds  and  flowers."  She  paused  a 
moment,  and  then  went  on  musingly :  "  I  have  been  thinking  a  great  deal 
about  immortality ;  and  somehow  it  seems  to  me  that  our  friends  do  not 
quite  die  till  we  forget  them.  They  are  about  us  in  some  strange  way, 
like  a  holy  influence  keeping  us  purer  and  calmer  than  we  could  be  with- 
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out  them.  It  is  only  the  useless,  loveless  lives  that  end  in  the  grave  ; 
lives  like  Harry's  are  carried  far  on  into  the  future  by  all  who  have  known 
their  goodness  and  their  beauty." 

"  I  do  not  think  I  quite  understand  you,"  I  answered. 

"  And  I  do  not  know  that  I  quite  understand  myself;  but  it  will  come 
clear  by-and-by.  I  often  think  one's  thoughts  clear  themselves  best  as 
one  goes  about  one's  work." 

"  But,"  I  asked,  "  does  this  kind  of  immortality  satisfy  you  ?  " 

"  One  cannot  be  satisfied  all  at  once,"  she  answered;  "  but  I  believe 
it  will  in  time." 

"  It  is  so  misty — so  unreal,"  I  said.     "  I  do  not  think  it  would  ever 

satisfy  me.     I  want  something  surer ;  and  yet Madeline,  you 

are  stronger  than  I  am." 

"  If  I  am  at  all  strong,"  she  answered,  "  it  is  you  who,  in  great  part,., 
have  made  me  so.  Since  you  have  been  with  me  I  have  ceased  to  feel 
the  blank  that  was  so  terrible.  I  have  learned  that  there  is  no  blank 
where  there  is  human  sympathy.  It  is  only  isolation  that  is  intolerable." 

"But  when  I  am  gone  and  you  are  alone  again,  what  will  you  do  and 
what  shall  I  do,  for  I  shall  be  alone  too  ?  How  is  one  to  be  guarded 
against  isolation  ?" 

"  It  ought  not  to  be  difficult,"  said  Madeline.  "  Seeing  that  we  live 
surrounded  by  crowds  of  fellow-creatures  with  much  the  same  needs  as 
ourselves,  I  think  the  wonder  is  that  isolation  should  be  possible  at  all." 

"  Bat  if  our  fellow-creatures  will  not  give  us  sympathy  ?  " 

"Then  we  must  sympathise  with  them.  When  we  feel  that  the- 
alternative  is  to  cry  out  for  help  and  find  there  is  none  to  hear,  to  beat- 
our  heads  against  a  dead  wall,  to  strain  our  eyes  and  yet  never  pierce  the' 
blank  fog  that  surrounds  us,  I  think  we  shall  find  some  means  of  reach- 
ing the  human  hearts  that  are  near  us.  Surely  when  we  know  we  have- 
nothing  more  than  human  help  to  look  to,  we  shall  cling  more  closely  to 
one  another  as  orphaned  children  do. — Oh,  Janet,  why  talk  of  isolation  ? 
Is  not  this  communion  ?  Are  we  not  three — you  and  I  and  Harry  ?  " 

As  she  said  Harry's  name  her  voice  sank  to  a  low  whisper,  and  I  felt- 
a  strange  thrill  pass  through  me  as  though  a  current  of  enthusiasm  had 
flowed  from  her  to  me  through  our  linked  hands.  I  could  not  answer, 
but  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  prayed  and  that  once  more  Madeline's  passion* 
was  lifting  me  above  myself. 

After  a  moment's  pause  she  went  on.  "  And  if  isolation  should  come,, 
ought  we  to  shrink  from  it  ?  Has  not  every  faith  had  its  martyrs  ? 
We  are  not  likely  to  be  tried  by  stakes  and  gibbets,  but  may  it  not  well  be 
'bat  while  in  a  spiritual  solitude  our  convictions  will  be  put  to  the  strongest- 
proof,  it  is  there  also  that  we  shall  best  learn  how  great  is  man's  need  o£ 
the  communion  in  which  we  believe  ?  " 

I  left  Endle  Down  the  next  day  with  confident  anticipations  of  coming 
again  soon  and  often.  Nevertheless,  it  was  five  years  before  I  saw  Made- 
line again. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  essence  of  all  beauty,  I  cull  love. 

K.  IJ.  HI:O\VM.\G. 

IT  was  five  years  before  I  saw  her  again,  for  soon  after  that  visit  my  litllo- 
pupil,  whose  health  had  always  been  delicate,  grew  so  rapidly  weaker  and- 
more  ailing,  that  her  father  and  mother  were  strongly  urged  by  the  pby- 
eicians  they  consulted  to  take  her  abroad  before  the  winter  began. 
Fortunately,  they  were  wealthy  and  free  from  those  professional  and 
business  ties  which  make  the  search  for  health  an  impossibility  to  so  many, 
invalids.  They  tried  one  climate  after  another — the  South  of  France, 
Rome,  Madeira,  and  finally  Egypt,  and  there,  finding  that  in  the  warm, 
dry  atmosphere  the  little  girl  grew  stronger,  we  pitched  our  tent. 

During  the  years  of  my  absence  I  kept  up  a  regular  correspondence 
with  Madeline.  And  from  her  letters  I  learned  how  by  degrees  the  dark 
shadow  that  had  fallen  across  her  path  had  been  dispelled ;  how  the 
blank  had  been  filled  up  by  new  interests  and  new  work,  and  how  all  her 
life  was  ever  more  and  more  clearly  illumined  by  the  light  of  which  wo 
had  watched  the  dawn  together  on  that  evening  when  wo  stood  hand-in- 
hand  by  Harry's  grave.  She  told  me  too,  how  Grace,  rousing  herself 
from  the  terrible  lethargy  iuto  which  she  had  sunk — as  she  awoke  fron> 
the  illusions  that  had  made  her  loss  bearable  in  the  days  of  its  first 
freshness —  had  made  a  piteous  appeal  to  her  to  help  her  with  all  her  lova 
and  all  her  wisdom  to  bring  up  Harry's  boy  as  Harry  would  himself  have 
trained  him,  and  how  the  common  sorrow  had  proved  a  bond  knitting 
them  into  a  closer  sisterhood  than  had  been  possible  for  the  merely  natural 
tie  of  blood  between  natures  so  diverse.  "  She  came  to  me,"  Madeline 
had  written,  "one  day  in  the  library.  I  was  reading  a  book  that  had 
belonged  to  Harry,  and  she  recognised  it  as  his.  I  do  not  know  whether 
she  had  come  in  with  the  intention  of  asking  what  she  did  ask,  or  whether 
it  was  suggested  to  her  by  seeing  me  studying  Harry's  book.  But  shy 
took  my  hand  in  hers  and  knelt  by  my  side  and  said,  '  Madeline,  jo.; 
must  help  me  to  live  and  to  teach  little  Harry  to  live.  When  I  think  of 
him,  I  am  in  despair.  It  seemed  easy  enough  to  bring  him  up  to  bo  wise 
and  good  when  I  had  Harry  to  help  me.  But  now  I  am  all  at  sea.  I  am 
very  ignorant,  and  when  I  try  to  learn,  I  am  bewildered  with  the  quantity, 
of  things  there  are  to  bo  learned,  and  by  all  the  diflerent  opinions' 
about  them.  No  two  books  agree.  How  am  I  to  choose  among  them  alJ : 
And  yet  I  must  choose,  or  how  shall  I  teach  my  child.  But!  think  if  JOT 
would  help  me— you  who  think  as  Harry  thought,  and  who  are  so  wise  ami 
clever— then,  I  think,  between  us  we  might  train  him  so  that  i 
Madeline,  for  who  can  say  that  it  is  impossible  ?— if  Harry  can  see  and 
know  what  we  are  doing,  he  will  be  glad  and  approve.' 

."  I  have  told  you  what  she  said,  word  for  word,  because  I  have 
times  thought  that  you  do  not  do  justice  to  Grace.    You  do  not  know- 
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nobody  can  know  who  has  not  been  constantly  with  her  during  the  last 
two  years — all  her  sweetness  and  goodness.  When  she  was  so  happy 
that  it  would  have  been  no  wonder  if  she  had  been  entirely  self-absorbed, 
she  was  full  of  kind  thought  for  others,  and  now  in  her  sorrow  she  is  so 
brave  in  her  quiet,  gentle  way,  never  bemoaning  herself,  but  trying  to  do 
her  duty,  and  to  bear  what  seems  unbearable.  And  then  there  is  some- 
thing very  touching  about  her  humility,  and  her  trustfulness — indeed,  it 
makes  me  feel  quite  ashamed  when  she  appeals  to  me  as  so  much  wiser 
than  herself,  to  me  who  am  myself  so  pitiably  ignorant.  But  it  is  very 
pleasant  to  me  that  she  should  wish  to  work  with  me,  though  it  must  be 
as  a  fellow  learner  and  not  as  a  pupil.  And  so  we  are  making  great 
plans  about  all  that  we  will  learn  and  read  together,  that  we  may  be  able 
to  teach  little  Harry  as  he  grows  older."  I  am  afraid  it  was  not  without 
a  pang  of  jealousy  that  I  read  this  letter.  Madeline  was  the  one  person 
in  the  world  who  had  ever  seemed  to  want  me  very  much.  With  all  but 
her  I  had  been  accustomed  to  feel  myself  an  outsider — one  to  whom  people 
were  kind,  but  whom  they  could  do  well  enough  without.  And  now  I 
feared  that  she,  in  this  close  communion  with  her  sister,  would  also  learn 
to  do  without  me,  and  that  when  I  saw  her  again  I  should  find  her  life 
had  grown  complete,  and  that  there  would  be  no  corner  in  it  left  for  me. 
She  would  still  be  kind  to  me,  she  would  still  be  interested  in  all  that 
touched  me,  but  she  would  never  say  again,  "  Janet,  you  have  done  me 
good  ;  there  is  no  blank  now."  But  her  letters  were  as  frequent  as  ever, 
as  affectionate  and  unreserved,  and  I  grew  reassured. 

Still,  when  I  found  myself  once  more  on  my  way  to  Endle  Down,  I 
could  not  help  the  old  doubt  coming  back,  and  as  I  drove  from  the  station 
I  found  myself  growing  nervous  and  shy,  as  I  never  could  have  believed 
I  could  have  felt  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  again  the  Barnards  and  the 
Kaymonds.  Suddenly  the  carriage  stopped.  I  was  at  the  lodge.  My 
heart  beat  fast,  and  my  eyes  grew  dim  as  I  drove  up  the  avenue  and  all 
the  past  rushed  over  me.  I  looked  out.  Yes,  there  they  were,  watching 
for  me  under  the  trees.  Grace,  with  a  little  fair-haired  boy  clinging  to 
her  skirts  and  laughing  and  talking  eagerly,  and  Madeline,  all  sunshine 
and  content,  holding  out  both  her  hands  and  saying,  "Oh,  Janet,  Janet, 
we  have  wanted  you  so  much."  Then  there  is  much  hand-pressing  and 
kissing,  and  many  broken  exclamations,  questions  and  answers,  as  we 
try  to  squeeze  into  five  minutes  the  events  and  feelings  of  five  years. 
There  is  no  need  to  doubt  my  welcome.  Indeed  there  is  not  time  for  it. 

Madeline  has  kept  me  well  informed  of  all  that  has  happened,  but  as 
I  stand  again  on  the  dear  old  terrace  the  five  years  seem  blotted  out,  and 
my  mind  is  a  strange  jumble  of  then  and  now.  I  know  that  Sir  Thomas 
is  gone,  and  that  the  little  boy  before  me  is  called  Sir  Harry  Raymond. 
I  know  that  Lady  Raymond  has  become  infirm,  and  seldom  leaves  her 
sofa,  except  to  be  drawn  about  in  a  Bath  chair.  But  how  can  I  realise  it  ? 
How,  above  all,  if  it  were  not  for  Grace's  black  dress  and  widow's  cap, 
could  I  believe  that  he  who  was  the  light  and  life  of  the  house  will  not 
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come  soon  and  stretch  out  both  his  hands  in  kindly  welcome  ?    Is  it  all  a 
dream  ? 

Then  Madeline  says,  "  You  must  come  in  and  see  the  mothers,"  and 
we  go  into  the  house — little  Harry  running  before  us  and  bursting  open 
the  drawing-room  door  to  announce  that  Janet  has  come.  Dear  old  lady 
liaymond,  she  is  lying  on  the  sofa  and  knitting  grey  socks  as  of  old,  only 
they  are  little  socks  now  for  little  Harry ;  but  the  knitting  falls  from  her 
hands  as  I  come  in,  and  she  spreads'  out  her  arms  to  welcome  me.  The 
tears  come  into  her  eyes,  and  she  cannot  speak.  The  past  is  present  to 
her  too,  and  she  can  only  press  me  to  her  lovingly.  It  is  almost  a  relief 
to  hear  Mrs.  Barnard's  quiet,  ladylike  voice  saying  how  glad  she  is  to  see 
me  again.  One  lives  to  be  thankful  that  there  are  some  people  in  the 
world  whoso  feelings  are  not  too  deep  for  calmness  and  propriety. 
Life  were  otherwise  too  intense  to  last  out  even  the  short  span  allotted 
to  it. 

Mrs.  Barnard  helps  us  to  talk.  She  asks  the  right  questions  about 
Egypt — about  the  inundations  and  the  climate,  the  pyramids  and  the 
sphinxes — she  wonders  whether  I  shall  know  the  younger  children,  and 
whether  I  have  heard  of  Jack's  scholarship  at  Eton,  and  of  all  the  little 
family  incidents  that  fill  up  the  years  I  have  been  away — whether 
Madeline  has  told  me  of  George  Henderson's  marriage,  and  whether  I 
shall  like  his  wife.  And  while  she  talks,  things  disentangle  themselves 
in  my  mind,  and  I  feel  less  afraid  of  asking  wrong  questions. 

"  Come  into  the  garden,  Janet,"  Madeline  says  after  a  while  ;  "  there 
is  time  for  a  stroll  before  dinner." 

We  go  out  through  the  open  window,  across  the  sun-lit  lawn  into  the 
quiet  shrubbery.  And,  as  we  wander  arm-in-arm  among  the  trees, 
Madeline  tells  me,  bit  by  bit,  over  again,  all  the  story  of  her  life  since 
last  we  were  together. 

The  sun  is  going  down  in  a  golden  glory,  the  air  is  laden  with  the 
scent  of  roses,  the  haymakers  are  busy  in  the  field  turning  over  the 
swathes  of  fresh  green  grass,  there  is  an  atmosphere  around  us  of  rich- 
ness and  content,  and  I  am  not  afraid  as  I  look  into  Madeline's  eyes  to 
ask  if  she  is  quite  happy. 

"Indeed  I  am,"  she  answers;  "  how  happy  it  will  take  me  a  long 
time  to  tell  you,  for  my  life  is  very  full."  And  then  drawing  me  closer 
to  her,  she  adds,  very  sweetly,  "  But  not  so  full,  dear,  that  there  is  not 
room  for  you  in  it." 

We  linger  a  little  longer  among  the  roses  and  the  flower-beds,  till  we 
see  Grace  coming  across  the  lawn  to  summon  us  to  dinner.  She  is 
leading  little  Harry  by  the  hand,  and  as  she  bends  down  to  talk  to  him, 
she  seems  to  me  like  the  guardian  angels  the  old  painters  loved  to  paint, 
for  her  white  cap  glistens  like  an  aureole,  and  the  sunlight,  falling  on  her 
black  drapery,  has  made  a  radiance  of  its  gloom. 

And  Madeline  says,  as  we  watch  her  coming :  j) , 

"  Confess  now  that  thcro  is  some  good  in  being  very  bcantifulrji 
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"  When  did  I  ever  gay  that  there  was  not  ?  "  I  answer. 

"  You  never  said  it,  but  in  the  old  days  I  used  to  think  that  you  never 
-quite  forgave  Grace  for  being  beautiful." 

And  I  answer  :  "I  could  not  forgive  her  for  being  only  beautiful 
and  leaving  all  the  work  to  you." 

"  You  did  not  know,"  said  Madeline,  "  how  much  easier  it  was  to  do 

the  work  when  she  made  an  atmosphere  of  beauty  in  the  house." 

*  *  *  *  *  # 

We  hear  much  in  these  days  of  the  power  of  beauty  to  purify  our 
lives,  of  art  as  the  great  lever  that  is  to  lift  us  to  the  far-off  heights  on 
•which  we  hope  to  realise  our  ideals ;  and  now  and  then  we  hear  austere 
voices  crying  to  us  that  this  is  no  time  for  lingering  in  pleasant  places, 
that  we  must  toil  on  without  resting,  content  that  through  our  efforts, 
others  will  sooner  reach  the  goal.  All  honour  to  the  brave  spirits  who 
can  keep  ever  before  them  the  glory  of  the  far-off  hill-tops,  in  whom  faith 
in  the  ideal  burns  with  so  steady  a  flame  that  they  need  not  to  rekindle 
it  by  contact  with  actual  beauties  by  the  wayside.  All  honour  to  these, 
but  to  most  of  us  the  hill-sides  seem  very  steep,  and  our  faith  is  weak 
and  our  sight  short,  and  so  let  thanks  be  given  for  our  goodly  company  of 
nrtists — poets,  painters  and  musicians — who,  if  they  cannot  give  us 
mighty  harmonies  like  those  which  found  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  more 
'harmonious  times,  do  at  least  give  us  tuneful  melodies  which  are  as 
fragments  of  the  complete  beauty  after  which  we  yearn — and,  above  all, 
let  there  be  thanks  for  every  gentle  life  in  which  we  may  see  our  ideal 
shadowed  forth.  The  hill-tops  are  very  far  away,  far  away  from  us  who 
"have  climbed  many  days  to  reach  them,  far  away  from  the  sheltered  valleys 
•where  our  little  ones  are  playing.  Far,  and  yet  not  so  far  from  there, 
while  the  valleys  are  still  watered  by  pleasant  singing  streams  and  silent 
lakes ;  for  the  children,  as  they  bend  over  them  to  see  their  own  smiles 
and  tears  reflected  in  the  waters,  may  find  that  the  hill-tops  are  there  too. 
But,  alas,  there  are  other  streams  that  fret  and  fume  so  that  the  reflection 
is  a  broken  and  unmeaning  picture,  and  there  are  pools  so  foul  and  muddy 
"that  the  children,  looking  into  them,  see  only  a  distorted  image  of  them- 
selves. By-and-by  the  children  must  leave  the  valleys,  and  begin  to  scale 
•the  mountain  sides ;  whether  they  have  courage  to  climb  on  till  they  reach 
the  hill-tops,  or  indeed,  whether  they  know  that  there  are  any  hill-tops  to 
'be  reached  at  all,  will  depend,  I  think,  not  a  little  on  how  much  they 
Jiave  learnt  to  love  them  while  they  yet  lie  mirrored  at  their  feet. 
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